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At the beginning of his academic career, 
author Jacob Milgrom determined to make 
his life work a probing study of the Laws of 
the Torah. Here, with Leviticus 1—16 , the 
first volume of a two-volume work , 
Milgrom has reached the pinnacle of his 
long pursuit and delivered the only contem¬ 
porary and comprehensive commentary on 
Leviticus, a much misunderstood and un¬ 
derappreciated book of the Hebrew Bible. 

In this richly detailed volume, the author 
traverses the shoals of legal thought and 
liturgical practice in ancient Israel, and 
explains the role of the Tabernacle of the 
Wilderness as the all-important center of 
the Israelite worship, the locus of the priest¬ 
ly orders, sacrificial rituals, and practices 
of purity to which the congregation repaired 
for penitence and reconciliation, restora¬ 
tion and renewal. And at the very center of 
the center was the real presence of 
the God of Israel, dwelling through his 
splendor in the midst of the camp and the 
congregation—a permanent sign of the 
unique privilege and responsibility of 
Israel, perceived as a worshipping and 
serving people. 



Jacob Milgrom, an ordained rabbi ac¬ 
tive in his profession, is also a professor of 
Hebrew and Bible at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia at Berkeley. Distinguished author of 
four scholarly books and over 150 scientific 
articles on the Bible, Milgrom is a Gug¬ 
genheim Fellow, a Fulbright Fellow, Fellow 
of the Institute of Advanced Studies at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and a 
Fellow of the American Academy of Jewish 
Research. 
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Introduction 


♦ 


A. Name, Scope, Text, and Methodology 

Leviticus, the name of the third book of the Pentateuch, has nothing to do 
with Levites. In Hellenistic times, the term “Levites” meant priests, and this is 
what the Septuagint (Greek) and Vulgate (Latin) title Levitikon ‘Leviticus’ 
means. It is equivalent to the rabbinic title torat kohanim ‘the manual of the 
Priests’ (m. Meg. 3:5; m. Menah. 4:3) and that of the Peshitta (Syriac) sipra* 
dekahana* The Book of the Priests’. The Levites, however, are mentioned only 
in one small passage of Leviticus (25:32-34), almost as an afterthought and in a 
noncultic context. Thematically, the absence of the Levites makes sense. In 
Exodus, the Priestly texts describe the construction of the cultic implements 
(Tabernacle and priestly vestments). In Leviticus this static picture is converted 
into scenes from the living cult. Numbers follows with the cultic laws of the 
camp in motion, for example, the transport of the sancta and their protection 
against encroachment. Because these activities form the main function of the 
Levites, it is no accident that all of the cultic laws pertaining to the Levites are 
in Numbers, and none are in Leviticus. 

Although the focus of the book is on the priests, only a few laws are re¬ 
served for them alone (i.e., 6:1-7:21; 10:8-15; 16:2-28). The reason is made 
apparent by the context. Leviticus includes such diverse matters as sacrifices, 
dietary regulations, ritual impurity, sexual relations, ethical precepts, the festival 
calendar, blasphemy, and the sabbatical and jubilee years. Because these subjects 
concern all of Israel, it is hardly surprising that their laws are mainly addressed 
to Israel. 

Leviticus comprises two Priestly sources, P and H. They are not homoge¬ 
neous; each exhibits the work of schools. For example, two P strata are discern¬ 
ible in chap. 11 (P 2 in vv 24-38, 47) and two H strata in chap. 23 (H 2 in vv 
2a|3-3, 39-43). Most of P in Leviticus is found in chaps. 1-16, with only a few 
interpolations attributable to H (see JH, below). The reverse situation obtains in 
the latter part of Leviticus (chaps. 17-27), most of which stems from the school 
of H with only a few verses (mainly in chap. 23) ascribable to P. For this reason 
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—as well as concerns about bulk—my commentary is divided into two volumes. 
The first deals with the text of chaps. 1-16, and its introduction focuses on the 
language, style, theology, institutions, and composition of P. 

Lev 1-16 and P in general are characterized by the term tora ‘rituals, 
instructions'. The term refers to documents, probably stored in sanctuary 
archives, that constitute the special lore of the priesthood. Ten torot are re¬ 
corded in Lev 1-16, as follows: five torot of sacrifice—the burnt offering (6:2-6), 
the cereal offering (6:7-16), the purification offering (6:17-23), the reparation 
offering (7:1-7), the well-being offering (7:11-21)—and five torot of impurity— 
animal carcasses (11:1-23, 41-42; see the Note on 11:46), the parturient (12:1— 
8), scale disease (13:1-59); purification from scale disease (14:1-57), genital 
discharges (15:1-32). Four more torot are found in Numbers: the suspected 
adulteress (5:12-31), the Nazirite (6:1-21), corpse contamination (19:12), puri¬ 
fication rites for booty (31:21-24)—all P. It is clear that these pericopes deal 
with priestly concerns, for they are either addressed to the priests (chaps. 6-7, 
13-14, 16) or involve sacrificial rites, the domain of the priests (chaps. 12, 15). 
Even chap. 11, the remaining impurity pericope, though addressed to the laity, 
is a concern for the priests, for it is their responsibility to distinguish between 
“the pure and the impure" (10:10). Aside from the narrative portions (chaps. 8- 
10), the only material unaccounted for is chaps. 1-5. The absence of the term 
tora from this unit is explicable on the grounds that it deals with the lay person’s 
role in the preliminary rites of the sacrifices (see the Notes on 1:2; 6:2). 

The text of Leviticus is in an excellent state of preservation. The variations 
in the MT are few and nearly always insignificant. The rare meritorious variant 
in the LXX and Sam. is duly noted in this commentary. The LXX and Sam. 
additions to 15:3 are supported by llQLev (see the Note ). The few interesting 
variations in 4QLev b and 4QLev d (photocopies courtesy of E. Ulrich) are also 
reported. 

The methodology employed in this work belongs, in the main, to the school 
of redaction criticism. It is characterized by synchronic rather than diachronic 
analysis. It refrains from dissecting the whole into parts. Rather, it studies each 
literary unit as a whole and attempts first to demonstrate the interaction of its 
parts. This approach is hardly new. The medieval Jewish exegetes (SI), for 
whom the unity of the Torah was an axiom of belief, were pressed into finding 
associated terms and themes that link together the material, even if that mate¬ 
rial is heterogeneous and disjunctive. Their insights have illumined almost every 
page of this commentary. I differ with them only in this respect: the MT is but 
the final redaction. There are many places in which editorial sutures are clearly 
visible, thereby exposing a penultimate (or, occasionally, earlier) stage in the 
development of the text. Stylistic, grammatical, and terminological anomalies by 
themselves, and even in concert, do not warrant the assumption of more than 
one source. These variations must be supplemented by jarring and irreconcilable 
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inconsistencies and contradictions before the hypothesis of multiple strata is 
considered. In a word, source criticism is a last resort. 

From earliest rabbinic times, Leviticus was the curricular foundation of the 
Jewish primary school: “Why do young children commence with the Priests’ 
manual (i.e., Leviticus) and not with Genesis?—Surely, it is because young 
children are pure and sacrifices are pure; so let the pure come and engage in the 
study of the pure” ( Midr. Lev. Rab. 7:2). 


B. The Antiquity of P 

Today there is consensus that P is the repository of ancient materials, but 
debate still rages concerning the date of its composition. It must readily be 
admitted that many arguments for the antiquity of P are rife with logical errors. 
Historical studies, such as the formidable works of Dillmann (1886: 644-71), 
Kaufmann (1937-56 [English I960]), and Haran (1978), fall victim to the objec¬ 
tion that historical reconstruction never leaves the realm of speculation except 
when confirmation is available from a precisely dated outside source. For exam¬ 
ple, Isaiah’s prophecy that Jerusalem will suffer the fate of Carchemish (Isa 
10:9) can be given an exact terminus a quo because Assyrian annals inform us 
that in the year 717 Sargon II destroyed Carchemish. Unfortunately, P’s histori¬ 
cal referents are totally confined to the patriarchal and wilderness periods for 
which we have no extrabiblical sources. 

To be sure, the mounting evidence culled from the study of comparative 
institutions in the ancient Near East has demolished the hitherto regnant theory 
that P’s institutions are a late Israelite creation (cf. esp. Weinfeld 1980; 1983). 
This approach, however, also fails methodologically. A Priestly institution at¬ 
tested in neighboring cultures anterior to Israel (e.g., Hattia, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, Ugarit) may have continued its existence for a long time and, hence, 
might have been introduced into Israel at a relatively late date. Thus, in my 
commentary on Numbers, I cited thirteen Priestly terms and ten Priestly institu¬ 
tions that originated in the earliest period of—or prior to—Israel’s national 
existence. Yet I felt compelled to add that these “thirteen terms (and ten insti¬ 
tutions), though attested in anterior Mesopotamian literature, could have sur¬ 
vived in late Biblical Hebrew” (1990a:XXXII). 

Thus, the desideratum is to find controls—datable standards that can 
counter the chronological fallacy. These controls, I submit, obtain in the area of 
terminology. Thus far, the chief investigator of Priestly terminology has been 
Avi Hurvitz. Using the book of Ezekiel as a standard against which to measure 
the lifespan of Priestly terms, Hurvitz finds ten such terms that are absent from 
Ezekiel in contexts in which one should expect to find them. Thus (God + 
heriah) reah nihoah (26:31-32; Num 28:3-6, 11-13, 16-24) is missing in 
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YHWH contexts (cf. Ezek 6:6; 46:13-15; 46:6-7; 45:21-24, respectively), but 
instead is confined to descriptions of pagan worship (Ezek 6:13; 16:17-19; 
20:28) except for its metaphoric use in Ezek 20:41 (1982: 53-58); c dmit (18:19— 
20; 19:11-13) is wanting in Ezek 8:6 and 18:18, respectively (1982: 74-78); and 
sekdr (10:9) is absent in Ezek 44:21 (1982: 116-19; however, see Y. Hoffman’s 
strictures, 1986: 21). The same holds true regarding the omission of c eda (Exod 
16:2; Num 16:8-9) in Ezek 20:13 and 44:10-11 (1982: 65-69); c ammim (19:16; 
21:1-4, 14) in Ezek 22:9, 44:25, and 44.22 (1982: 67-71); se>er (21:1-3) in Ezek 
44:25 (1982: 71-74; Hoffman’s objection that P/H’s figurative se*er ‘relative’ is a 
later development from “flesh” [1986: 20-21] is refuted by the Akk. cognate 
siru , which carries both meanings coevally [cf. AHw 1249b, no. 7; Lambert 
1960: 34, line 92]); ledorotekem (Exod 31:13; Lev 10:9; Num 15:21, 23) in Ezek 
20:2, 48:21, 44:30, and 39:22 (1982: 98-101); God and hithallek (26:11-12) in 
Ezek 37:26-27 (1982: 102-3); God and gd c al (26:11-12, 30, 43) in Ezek 37:26- 
27, 6:3-5, and 5:6; and Hsseh (23:37; Num 28:3-6, 12-13, 17-19) in Ezek 45:7, 
46:13, 46:7, and 45:21-23, respectively (1982: 59-63). What makes these terms 
significant is that they are missing not only in Ezekiel but also in all postexilic 
Hebrew thereafter. Either they became obsolete or—in the case of God -f reah 
nihoah , God -f ga c al , and God -f hithallek —they were dropped by later genera¬ 
tions, who found their anthropomorphisms offensive. Yet on the basis of this 
evidence alone it would be foolhardy to conclude that these P terms are anterior 
to Ezekiel. The biblical corpus is too limited and the given citations are too few; 
the e silencio weakness still holds. 

Hurvitz strengthens his position, however, by adducing another set of data: 
P terms that are replaced by synonyms in postexilic Hebrew. If we limit our¬ 
selves once more to P passages reflected in similar contexts in Ezekiel, the 
following transformations emerge: rdbua c (Exod 27:1; 28:15-16) —> meruba c 
(Ezek 40:47; 45:1-2 [1982: 27-30]); ’ammdtayim (Exod 30:1-2; 40:8-9) — ste 
} ammdt (Ezek 41:22; 41:31 [1982: 30-32]); heqim (26:9) —► qiyyem (Ezek 13:6, 
but in a different context [1982: 32-35]); gezel, gezela (5:21, 23) —► gezelot 
(Ezek 18:12 [1982: 43-46]); hay (18:5) — hdyd (Ezek 18:23 [1982: 46-48]); 
rdhas (1:9) — hediah (Ezek 40:38 [1982: 63-65; 1988: 97-99]); tabnit (Exod 
35:8-9) — surd (Ezek 43:11 [1982: 82-84]); sdbib (Exod 27:17; 30:3; Lev 25:31) 
—► sdbib sdbib (Ezek 40:17; 8:10; 40:5 [1982: 84-87]); mizzeh [ujmizzeh (Exod 
26:12-13; 25:19; 38:14-15) -+ mippoh [ujmippdh (Ezek 40:12; 41:18-19; 41:2 
[1982: 87-91]); mi . . . wdma c ala (Num 3:15) —► mi . . . ulema c dld (Ezek 
1:27 [1982: 107-9]); sdken be (26:1-12) — sdken c al (Ezek 37:26-27 [1982: 
109-13]); ben . . . ben (10:10) — ben . . . le (Ezek 22:26 [1982: 113-15]); 
and ka c as (10:6) -> qesep (Ezek 16:42 [1982: 115-16]). 

Hurvitz also adduces evidence of the demise of P’s vocabulary in postexilic 
books: pqd (Num 26:62-64), sph (Josh 19:7-8), and yld (Num 1:18; Gen 5:1) —► 
yhs/s (1 Chr 7:6-7; 1 Chr 4:32-33; Tg. Onq.; Neh 7:5 [1974: 26-29]); ses 
(Exod 36:35) — bus (2 Chr 3:14; [1967: 117-21; 1974: 33-35]); laqah + dam 
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(8:15) qibbel + dam (2 Chr 29:22 [1974: 43-45); qadds (23:2; 27:32) -► 
mequddas (Ezra 3:5; 2 Chr 31:6 [1982: 35-39]). Hurvitz’s stockpile has been 
augmented by M. Paran: halld (only in 2 Sam 6:19 and P) —> kikkar (2 Chr 16:3 
[1983: 199]); bad (6:3) baddtm (Ezek 9:2 [1983: 197]); y abnet (8:7) >ezor 
(Ezek 23:15 and Jer 13 [1983: 196]); and lehem panim (24:6-7) —* ma c areket (2 
Chr 2:3 [1983: 201]). 

The examples adduced above can be supplemented by the key terms of 
Israel’s sociopolitical structure. This area is more decisive, as these terms de¬ 
scribe living institutions. Thus the early (and P’s) technical term for the national 
assembly, c eda } is not only absent in postexilic Hebrew (Hurvitz 1971-72) but is 
replaced by qahal (e.g., Ezra 10:12; Neh 8:2; 2 Chr 23:1-3). Especially notewor¬ 
thy is the Chronicler’s use of pentateuchal passages that demonstrate this 
change (cf. Exod 35:4, 20 with 2 Chr 24:6) and Ezekiel’s exclusive use of qahal 
in legal passages in which P/H calls for the c edd (cf. Lev 24:16; Num 15:35 with 
Ezek 16:40; 23:46-47). Moreover, c edd is no longer attested after the ninth 
century; even Deuteronomy uses qahal exclusively. Strikingly, the other P terms 
for Israel’s societal order— matteh ‘tribe’, y elep ‘clan’, and nasP ‘chieftain’—also 
fall out of use (except for Ezekiel’s artificial resurrection of nasi] by which he 
means Israel’s king) beginning with the eighth century (details in Milgrom 
1978a; 1990a: XXXII-XXXV). 

The terminology for the doctrine of repentance also exhibits this diachronic 
transformation. P clearly posits repentance not by the prophetic (and postbibli- 
cal) root swb but by its unique verb y dsam (Milgrom 1976f: 3-12). As I have said 
before, “The respective distribution of covenants 1 swb and y sm can lead to only 
one conclusion: P devised its terminology at a time when swb had not become 
the standard idiom for repentance. However, under the influence of the 
prophets, especially Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the root swb overwhelmed all of its 
competitors, including y sm. The inference is clear: the Priestly legislation on 
sacrificial expiation is preexilic’’ (ibid.: 122). Indeed, it may even be 
preprophetic in accord with the findings of the study of Israel’s sociopolitical 
institutions (1978a; cf. above) that the Priestly material (except for tangential 
additions; see below) must date no later than the eighth century. This time the 
argument from silence is virtually silenced. The replacement of P terms by 
others indicates not only that the former belong to an earlier age but also that 
their cumulative effect—twenty-two attestations in all—makes it unlikely that 
their absence in late Hebrew is purely an accident. 

The terminological argument for the antiquity of P would be irreparably 
damaged if it could be shown that its key terms are demonstrably postexilic. 
Such has been the contention of B. A. Levine, who argues for the lateness of 
mishd/mosha and degel (1982b) and y ahuzza (1983). These terms, however, can 
point to the opposite conclusion. 

It is true that Akk. masdhu, designating measures of quantity, is only at¬ 
tested in neo-Babylonian and Achaemenid times, whereas previously it denoted 
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the measurement of areas and distances. It should be noted, however, that terms 
for volume and length occasionally interchange. For example, the dimensions of 
land can be measured by the amount of seed needed to plant it (27:6). As for 
the argument that the use of misha (7:35) instead of the more common maria. 
and hoq , attested in the previous two verses (vv 33, 34), betrays the hand of a 
later (hence, postexilic) editor, it is parried by the counterargument noted that 
two of these synonymous terms, mosha and hoq, occur in a single, indisputably 
organic verse, Num 18:8b. 

The view that degel is necessarily a borrowed Aramaism must be chal¬ 
lenged. Outside the Bible degel occurs only in Elephantine and Arad. But the 
Elephantine papyri contain many Hebraisms; c eda, for example, is surely not 
Aramaic. Thus it is entirely possible that degel was part of the lexical baggage 
brought down by the founders of Elephantine from Judea. Moreover, because 
the community was probably founded by Judean mercenaries serving in imperial 
Assyrian forces in the seventh century, the term may have been used by the 
mercenaries in referring to themselves (it means “military unit”) and, hence, a 
strong case can be made that the term is preexilic (see also Hurvitz 1983b: 91- 
93). The same linguistic argument holds for the Arad ostraca. To be sure, degel 
is frequently juxtaposed with its synonym mahaneh (Num 2:3, 10, 18, 25; 10:14, 
18, 22, 25), indicating that an editor may have glossed mahaneh with his con¬ 
temporary term degel But who was this editor? If, as I maintain, P was redacted 
by the school of H, which flourished prior to the exile, then the term is preexilic. 
One might even grant, for the sake of argument, that degel is a postexilic term. 
Then all that might be inferred is that this word is late. But because its insertion 
is due to a redactor, it bears no significance whatever for the body of P. 

’ahuzza is another late term, according to Levine, because it is a gloss for an 
alleged synonym nahala and, moreover, outside of P it occurs mainly in postex¬ 
ilic Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles. First, the two terms are not interchange¬ 
able. As demonstrated by my student S. Rattray in a seminar paper, J 'ahuzza is a 
technical term denoting inalienable property received (or seized) from a sover¬ 
eign, in distinction to nahala, inalienable property transmitted by inheritance. 
The land seized by the Israelites ( : 'ahuzza) becomes their inheritance (nahala). 
Thus the conflated expressions J ahuzzat nahala ‘inherited holding' (Num 27:7; 
32:35) and nahdlat J ahuzzdtdm ‘holdings apportioned to them' (Num 35:2) 
make sense. Furthermore, Paran has shown (1983: 218-19) that whereas 
Ahuzza has an agricultural connotation in P (e.g., 27:16, 24), in Nehemiah and 
Chronicles J ahuzza is linked with c ir, both terms being preceded by the preposi¬ 
tions lamed or beth (Neh 11:3; 1 Chr 9:2; 2 Chr 31:1). Thus Hurvitz is assuredly 
correct in concluding “that the lexical similarity is superficial and even mislead¬ 
ing since both in form (use of prepositions) and meaning (semantic range) P and 
Neh-Chr represent entirely different linguistic milieux” (1988: 97). 

Only one argument remains in the opposition arsenal: P is guilty of archaiz¬ 
ing. So writes Wellhausen: “It [P] tries hard to imitate the costume of the 
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Mosaic period ... to disguise its own" (1885: 9). In our day F. M. Cross 
echoes a similar view (1973: 322-23; see also Hoffman 1986). Hurvitz counters 
this argument by maintaining that archaizing is discernible only if “one can 
furnish positive evidence proving the existence of late linguistic elements in the 
same work" (1982: 163). That is, an author, particularly one represented by such 
an extensive corpus as the Priestly writings, would surely betray himself by some 
anachronistic slip. Nonetheless, the possibility must be granted that the Priestly 
redaction may have succeeded in concealing its true (late) period. Another con¬ 
trol, however, is at hand that can vitiate the charge of anachronism. What if a 
term undergoes a change of meaning and there are ample attestations of this 
term in the early and late biblical literature, so that the change can be accurately 
charted? Moreover, what if the new meaning is incompatible with, and even 
contradictory to, its predecessor, so that it is inconceivable that both meanings 
could have existed simultaneously? The term mismeret exemplifies the first case 
and c abodd y the second. 

The term mismeret occurs seventy-six times in Scripture, chiefly in P. In 
connection with the Tabernacle it means “guard duty" and nothing else (cf. 
Abravanel on Num 3:5). When mismeret is in construct with YHWH, the 
context involves proscriptions and taboos, so that “guarding" against the viola¬ 
tion of the Lord’s commandments is always meant (details in Milgrom 1970a; 
8-12). The evolution of mismeret from “guard duty” to postbiblical “service 
unit" is barely detectable in Scripture. This later meaning is found only in 
Nehemiah (Neh 12:9, 24; 13:30 [correcting 1970a: 12 n. 41]) and Chronicles (1 
Chr 25:8 [Paran 1983: 205 n. 42]). But it is not even adumbrated in any of P’s 
forty-three attestations (details in 1970a: 12-16). 

The second term, c abodd y is of weightier import. In P it occurs some sev¬ 
enty times and always denotes “physical labor" (Milgrom 1970a: 60-82). By 
contrast, in postexilic cultic texts (even when they cite pentateuchal passages) it 
means “cultic service" (1970a: 82-87). These two meanings are, of course, 
semantically related and are found within the same linguistic ambience in the 
cognate languages. For example, Akk. dullu and Aram, pelah (cf. Akk. paldhu) 
both denote “work" and “cultic service" (Latin cultus exhibits the same dual¬ 
ity). In P, however, these two meanings clearly contradict each other and there¬ 
fore cannot coexist. Levites on pain of death are forbidden to officiate in the cult 
(Num 18:3b) and, hence, their c abdda is confined to the physical job of remov¬ 


ing the Tabernacle. But in postexilic texts the contrary is true. Priests alone may 
perform c abdda y for this term now means “cultic service." This change is still 
not reflected in Ezekiel, to judge by its absence from the detailed description of 
the cult in his visionary Temple (chaps. 40-48). The term, indeed, does appear 
once in these chapters (Ezek 44:14), and its context is most revealing: wenatatti 


*otam itomere mismeret habbayit lekol c abodato ulekol y aser ye c a§eh bo 4 1 have 


assigned them the guarding function of the Temple, including all its labor and 
everything that has to be done in it’. This verse is clearly a recasting of Num 
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18:4a, and it demonstrates “that Ezekiel knew only too well the restricted mean¬ 
ing of c abodd in P, and he therefore found it necessary to gloss his quotation 
with the explication that the Levites shall be liable for all labor on the Temple 
grounds” (Milgrom 1970a: 85). That is, whereas the pentateuchal Levites were 
responsible for the transport of the Tabernacle, the Ezekielian Levites are re¬ 
sponsible for the maintenance of the stationary Temple. 

Ezekiel’s gloss on c dbdda falls within a passage (Ezek 44:8-16) that itself is a 
more extensive gloss on P's conception of the Levites’ cultic duties, especially as 
they are delineated in Num 18 (acknowledged by Duke 1988). Ezekiel accuses 
the Levites of neglecting their guarding responsibilities ( mismeret , v 8; Num 
18:3 [Milgrom 1970a: 8-16, esp. n. 41]), and he reappoints them to this task (vv 
11a, 14a; for pequddot cf. 2 Kgs 11:8; Ezek 9:1, and Milgrom 1970a: 84). They 
must pay the penalty for Israel’s cultic defection (wendSd* c dwondm) as ordained 
in Num 18:1, 23 (cf. 1970a: 22-33). They will assist the lay offerers wehemma 
ya c -amdu lipnehem lesdretdm (v 11; cf. Num 16:9) by slaughtering their burnt 
and well-being offerings (v 11 [cf. 1970a: 84]). But they dare not usurp priestly 
functions (v 13aa; cf. Num 18:4b—5) by encroaching (qdrab , nagas) on the 
sancta (Num 18:3b [1970a: 16-22; cf. Duke 1988: 70]), be they holy or most 
holy (v 13a(3). Rather, the Levites shall continue to be responsible for guarding 
the sanctuary and its physical labor (not for its transport but for its mainte¬ 
nance, v 14; Num 18:4a, and see above). Indeed, it is only the (Zadokite) priests 
who are qualified (permissive qarab> 1970a: 33-37) to officiate (seret, cf. Exod 
28:43; Ezek 44:27 [1970a: 67 n. 245]). Thus, the entire passage Ezek 44:8-16 is 
a quotation and amplification of corresponding elements in P. (Quotation and 
amplification are the hallmarks of Ezekiel’s style. It is strikingly evident in his 
use of Lev 26; see the discussion in vol. 2.) 

In sum, my terminological study of Ezek 44, supplemented by the studies of 
Hurvitz and Paran of the twenty-two Ezekielian passages adduced above, dem¬ 
onstrates that Ezekiel is the chronological watershed of Israel’s cultic terminol¬ 
ogy. His book confirms the conclusions derived from P’s central vocabulary in 
the area of cult (mismeret , c ab6dd), theology (absence of swb), and sociopolitical 
institutions ( c eda , matteh , >elep. ndtf) that P is a product of the preexilic age (cf. 
also Grintz 1974-75; 1975; Polzin 1976; Guenther 1977; Rendsburg 1980). 
Furthermore, not a single Priestly term has been shown to be of postexilic 
coinage. Finally, the allegation that P is archaizing has proved baseless. No 
postexilic writer could have used c abodd in its earlier sense of “physical labor” 
when it flatly contradicted the meaning it had in his own time. His readers 
would have been confused, nay shocked, to learn that “cultic service,” exclu¬ 
sively the prerogative of priests and fatal to nonpriests, had been assigned to the 
Levites. 

The antiquity of P is further buttressed by comparing it chronologically 
with D. If we assume that the pentateuchal sources are the products of schools 
that probably overlapped each other, it can still be demonstrated that in some 
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places one source is dependent on another so that a relative chronology between 
the two is discernible. This clearly holds true for P and D. There is not one 
demonstrable case in which P shows the influence of D (Kaufmann 1937-56: 
1.61-65). The reverse situation, however—that D is dependent on P (and H)— 
is manifest in many instances. 

It has been shown that the expression kaiser siwwa/nisba c /dibber is D's 
unique formula for indicating its sources (Milgrom 1976e). In three cases.it 
points to P: 

1. Scale disease. “In cases of a scaly affection be most careful to do exactly 
as the Levitical priests instruct you. Take care to do as I have commanded them 
(ka > dser siwwitim)” (Deut 24:8; unless otherwise indicated, all English versions 
of biblical passages are my own translation or that of the AB). The instruction to 
the priests concerning scale disease is found in Lev 13-14. 

2. The covenantal relationship. “To the end that he may establish you this 
day as his people and be your God as he promised you (ka y aser dibber-lak) and as 
he swore (weka’aser nisba c ) to your fathers Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob" (Deut 
29:12). The reciprocal relation of God and Israel is found again in Gen 17:7-8; 
Exod 6:7; Lev 26:12; and partially in Exod 29:45; Lev 11:45; 22:33; 25:28; 
26:45; and Num 15:41—all P and H. (I. Knohl [1988: 54-81] claims that all 
stem from H but because, as will be maintained, H comprehends P, this argu¬ 
ment is unaffected.) 

3. The levitic prebends. “The Levites have received no hereditary state 
along with their kinsmen: the Lord is their portion as the Lord your God prom¬ 
ised them (ka’aser dibber YHWH > eloheka Id)” (Deut 10:9); “The Levitical 
priests, the whole tribe of Levi, . . . shall have no portion among their brother 
tribes: the Lord is their portion, as he promised them (ka'aser dibber-lo)” (Deut 
18:1-2). D polemicizes with P: God has declared “I am your portion” (Num 
18:20) not only to the priests but to “the whole tribe of Levi” (Deut 18:1). 

To be sure, this evidence only proves that “D is certainly cognizant of the 
content of P, but not necessarily of the language of P. . . . (Nonetheless,) that 
D indicates its sources by a formula means that it takes for granted that they are 
well known to the reader. Though, it may be argued, God's commands, prom¬ 
ises, and oaths could have been handed down orally, it is more likely that the 
accuracy of God's ipsissima verba, particularly his laws, would not have been left 
to the vagaries of memory, but would have been written down” (Milgrom 
1976e: 10). 

It can also be demonstrated that D draws heavily from the dietary laws of 
Leviticus, as follows: 

1. D permits nonsacrificial slaughter (Deut 12:15, 21), as does P (see $C 
below). Thus D overturns the Priestly law (H) that all meat for the table must 
first be offered up on the altar (17:3-7). The same radical alteration can be 
deduced from the animal's suet. Whereas D continues to prohibit the consump¬ 
tion of the animal's blood (Deut 12:16, 23-25) it is silent concerning its suet, 
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implying that it may be eaten and thereby overturning the Priestly law (H) that 
prohibits the consumption of both the blood and the suet of sacrificial animals 
(Lev 3:16b; 7:23). 

2. Lev 11 deals with nonsacrificial animals; hence, it does not enumerate 
the sacrificial ones (see the Note on 11:3). D lists them (Deut 14:4-5) because 
they no longer need to be sacrificed and must, therefore, be incorporated into 
P’s diet list. 

3. The kid prohibition is found three times, twice in the epic source (JE), 
where it is a cultic rite (Exod 23:19; 34:26), and once in D, where it is incorpo¬ 
rated into its diet list (Deut 14:21). It is missing, however, in P’s diet list (Lev 
11), for it had not yet made the transition between cultic rite and dietary law 
(see the discussion in chap. 11, Comments B and F). 

4. Finally, all eighteen verses of D’s diet laws can be shown to be a borrow¬ 
ing from and alteration of Lev 11 (chap. 11, Comment B), which proves that D 
had before it the present MT of Lev 11. A similar conclusion is derived from a 
comparison of the spy narratives in D and P, which shows that D relied on the 
Priestly strand of Numbers (McEvenue 1969; 1971: 91-92; Loewenstamm 
1972-73; Zevit 1982). 

Thus, the fact that P shows no signs of D, whereas whole sections of D 
evidence the very language of P, further buttresses the conclusion that P stems 
from preexilic times. 

There are other indications of P’s antiquity. They follow herewith in sum¬ 
mary form. Fuller discussion is found in this commentary and in my commen¬ 
tary on Numbers (1990a). 

(1) P’s Tabernacle is based on a Canaanite (mythic) model (Note on 1:1). 

(2) The details of the form and manufacture of the Tabernacle lampstand 
do not correspond to those of the lampstands in Solomon's Temple or in later 
periods. They most closely resemble the design of lampstands of the late Bronze 
Age (1990a: Excursus 17). 

(3) The custody of the Tabernacle is shared by the priests guarding the 
sacred precincts within and the Levites guarding without, a tradition found 
solely in the anterior Hittite cult. In the texts dealing with Solomon’s Temple, 
however, the Levites do not appear at all (1990a: Excursuses 4, 5, 40). 

(4) In P, the private burnt-offering is expiatory; in H it is joyous. This shift 
is best explained by the theory that the Jerusalem Temple, not later than the 
eighth century, created the purification and reparation offerings with exclusive 
expiatory functions, leaving the burnt offering for occasions of private rejoicing 
(Comment on chap. 1). 

(5) The purification offering required of the Nazirite who successfully com¬ 
pletes his vow serves to desanctify him, a function that is more characteristic of 
the reparation offering. This function probably reflects a more ancient usage of 
the purification offering, before it became differentiated from the reparation 
offering (chap. 4, Comment J). 
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(6) The boiled shoulder of the Nazirite ram (Num 6:19) is at odds with the 
Israelite sacrificial system, which never requires the shoulder as a priestly 
prebend. Nor does the Israelite system require the lay offerer to cook his sacrifi¬ 
cial portion inside the sacred precincts. The language of the thanksgiving offer¬ 
ing (7:11-15) indicates that it too was cooked on the sanctuary grounds (Note 
on 7:15). Both sacrificial practices are attested in pre-Israelite Lachish and pre- 
Temple Shiloh, however, an indication that the rites of the local sanctuary, 
bamd y are incorporated into P (see below). 

(7) The right thigh (7:32-33), the cooked cereal offering (2:4-10), and the 
meat of the purification offering (6:19) and of the reparation offering (7:4) 
probably reflect the practice of the small sanctuary, the local bdma f before they 
were incorporated into the Temple ritual and distributed to all priests (chap. 7, 
Comment F; Notes to 6:22 and 7:9; and see below). 

(8) Israel's camp in the wilderness is square-shaped; in later Israel the war 
camp was round. The wilderness camp most resembles the war camp of Rame- 
ses II, possibly the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Not only is the latter camp square in 
shape, but its tent sanctuary is in its center, surrounded by thick walls as protec¬ 
tion against defilement, a function filled in Israel's camp by the Levitical cordon 
(1990a: Excursus 3). 

(9) The rebellions that are conflated in the Korah passage (Num 16) are 
redolent of high antiquity. They all reflect events that took place long before the 
Temple was destroyed (Milgrom 198Id; 1988b; 1990a: Excursus 39). 

(10) The account of the war against the Midianites (Num 31) bears many 
hallmarks of antiquity, chief of which is the absence of camels from the spoil. By 
contrast, camels predominate in the inventory of booty taken from the Midi¬ 
anites in Gideon’s war (Judg 6:5; 8:27). Although the MT is later, the account 
must have originated before the eleventh century, when the Midianites devel¬ 
oped a camel cavalry (1990a: Excursus 67). 

(11) Moses permits his soldiers to marry their Midianite captive women 
(Num 31:18; cf. Deut 21:10-14), a precedent set by Moses himself (Exod 2:lb- 
21) but which was anathema to the postexilic age (e.g., Ezra 9). 

(12) The boundaries of the promised land (Num 34) do not conform to any 
historical situation in Israel’s national existence but are congruent with Egypt’s 
Asiatic province during the period of the New Empire (fifteenth through thir¬ 
teenth centuries). Transjordan, notably, lies outside the promised land (and the 
Egyptian province), though it is occupied by Reuben and Gad during the period 
of conquest and settlement. Deuteronomy, by contrast, adjusts to historical 
reality by making the conquest of all of Transjordan a divine command (1990a: 
Excursus 73). 

(13) As Y. Kaufmann has argued (1937-56: 1.113-42), the absence of 
priestly sancta such as the Ark, the Urim and Thummim (Note on 8:8), and the 
anointing oil (chap. 7, Comment D) in the postexilic age speaks eloquently for 
their antiquity. 
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(14) Similarly, the twelve-to-one ratio of priests to Levites in postexilic 
times (Ezra 2:36-42; 8:15) cannot be reconciled with the one-to-ten ratio pre¬ 
supposed by the tithe laws (Num 18:26) unless the latter stem from a much 
earlier period. 

(15) The rare word for “tribe,” J umma (Gen 25:16; Num 25:15), attested in 
the Akkadian of ancient Mari, is replaced in later literature, except for archaiz¬ 
ing poetry, by l^om (Malamat 1979). 

In addition, there are many other institutions, literary forms, historical allu¬ 
sions, and realia reflected in the Priestly text of Numbers that are demonstrably 
old, as follows: (16) the census (Num 1:2, 3, 49), whose close model is that of 
ancient Mari (Milgrom 1990a: Excursus 2); (17) the golden libation bowls inside 
the Tent, which may reflect a pre-Mosaic usage (Milgrom 1990a at 4:8; 28:7; see 
below); (18) the antiquity of the temple tithe in general, and the levitic tithe 
(Num 18:2 5—32) in particular (1990a: Excursus 46); (19) the term ma§6d\ which 
designates levitic “porterage" in the Tabernacle (Num 4:27, 32, 49), becomes 
levitic “song” in Chronicles (cf. c Arak. 1 la), and iar hammatta 3 denotes “the 
choirleader” (1 Chr 15:22; cf. Gertner 1960). The transformation of mas$a D 
corresponds to that of two other levitic roles, c abdda and mismeret (above), 
which also changed their meaning as the Levites moved from portable Taberna¬ 
cle to fixed Temple; (20) the Priestly tradition that Balaam seduced Israel to 
engage in the idolatrous rites at Baal-peor (Num 31:16) may be reflected in the 
eighth-century Deir ‘Alla inscription (1990a: Excursus 60); (21) the second cen¬ 
sus (Num 26) of Israel's clans (not its tribes) probably belongs to the 
premonarchic age (1990a: 219-20); (22) the Manassite clans (Num 26:29-34) 
are shown by the eighth-century Samarian ostraca to bear the names of districts, 
indicating that the Manassites settled there in a much earlier period (1990a: 
224); (23) the master itinerary of the wilderness march (Num 33) most closely 
resembles, in form, ninth-century Assyrian itineraries (1990a: Excursus 71); (24) 
the original plan for the levitical and asylum towns (Num 35:1-15) is most likely 
found in Priestly (rather than Deuteronomic) texts (1990a: Excursuses 74 and 
75); (25) the postexilic meaning of rasa ‘desire', found for the first time in Mai 
1:10, 13, is totally absent in P, in which only the older meaning “be accepted” is 
attested (Paran 1983: 210-11; see the Note on 1:3); (26) The term y asma in 
postexilic texts denotes a sin against God (Ezra 9:6, 7, 13, 15; 10:10; 1 Chr 
24:18), close to the meaning of ma c al , and may therefore be rendered “sacri¬ 
lege.” This late usage is absent in P (and H), where y asma is qal inf. (e.g., 4:3; 
5:24, 26) or possibly a nominal form like } asam, conveying the consequential 
meaning of “penalty” (4:3) or “reparation” (22:16). Here, then, is another cultic 
term in P that is preexilic. 

Thus the diachronic study of Priestly terminology, the comparison between 
P and D, and the variety of data culled from realia, institutions, literary forms, 
and historical allusions lead inexorably to one conclusion: the Priestly texts are 
preexilic. At most, one may allow the very last strand of the school of H (e g., 
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the framework of chap. 23, see below) and the final redactional touches to be 
the product of the exile. Otherwise, H and, all the more so, P were composed by 
the priests of Israel, in the land of Israel, during the days of the First Temple. 


C. On the Parameters, Date, and 
Provenience of P 

It has long been recognized that laws attributable to the Holiness Source 
can be found outside H (Lev 17-26), not only in Leviticus itself (e.g., 11:43-45) 
but in Exodus (e g., 31:12-17) and Numbers (e.g., 15:37-41). Moreover, be¬ 
cause these passages appear either at the end of a pericope or as links between 
pericopes, I had come to the conclusion that they constituted the final layers in 
the composition. Who, then, was responsible for their insertion? The evidence 
clearly pointed to their authors, the H tradents themselves. The implication was 
obvious: the school of H is later than P; indeed, H is P's redactor. 

I am fortunate that my conclusion concerning P's redaction by H occurred 
independently to Israel Knohl, a doctoral student at the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem. We discussed it intensively during four consecutive summers (1984— 
87). Subsequently he completed his doctoral thesis (1988), the first chapter of 
which has been published (Hebrew, 1983-84; English, 1987). In the course of 
our fruitful Auseinandersetzung a few differences emerged, some of which will 
be mentioned below. I wish to declare, however, that his thesis is brilliantly 
argued and his major findings are both persuasive and decisive. In summarizing 
them, I shall limit myself to their impact on the purview of this commentary, 
Lev 1-16. 

Knohl has demonstrated masterfully that on the basis of style, idiom, and 
ideology, H can be separated from P and that a comparison of the two resultant 
blocks proves conclusively that H is later than P and indeed has redacted P. 
Among Knohl's many proofs is that Lev 23 seems to have been constructed on 
Num 28-29, attributed to P (Knohl 1987). Num 15:22-25 is clearly dependent 
on Lev 4:13-21 (Toeg 1974; Milgrom 1983f), Num 5:5-8 on Lev 5:20-26 
(Milgrom 1976f: 104-6), and both Numbers pericopes are possibly the work of 
H (Knohl 1988: 76-77, 149). All arguments from Numbers are precarious, how¬ 
ever; they rest on the assumption that certain of its pericopes are indisputably P 
and others H. Another argument for the chronological lateness of H, as will be 
expounded in volume 2 of this commentary, is that H takes for granted many of 
the laws of P, for example, the impurity laws (20:25 assumes chap. 11; 22:4 
assumes chaps. 13-15). Here again, however, it can only be argued that the 
dependency rests on H's knowledge of the laws of P but not necessarily of its 
text. Nonetheless, an incontrovertible demonstration of H's dependency on P is 
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possible if the two passages being compared are clearly and incontestably attrib¬ 
utable to their respective sources. This demonstration is reserved for volume 2. 
Here, I shall present the highlights of one such instance: 7:18 and 19:7-8. The 
main differences between the two are bracketed. 


7:18 (P) 

1. we y im he’akol ye'dkel 

2. bay dm hasselisi 

3. lo y yeraseh [hammaqrib y oto lo y 

yehaSeb Id] 

4. piggul yihyeh 

5. wehannepes hd'okelet mimmennu 

c awondh ti§sd y 


1. If [any of the flesh of his sacri¬ 

fice of well-being] is eaten 

2. on the third day, 

3. it shall not be acceptable; [it 

shall not be accredited to him 
who offered it]. 

4. It is desecrated meat, 

5. and the person who eats of it 

shall bear his punishment 


19:7-8 (H) 

1. we*im hPdkol ye'dkel 

2. bayyom haSSeli§t 

3. piggul hu y 

4. lo y yeraseh 

5. we’oklayw c dw6no yitisd* 

6. [kiMqodes YHWH hillel 

7. wenikretd hannepes hahi(wf 

me c ammeha] 

1. If (it) is eaten 

2. on the third day, 

3. it is desecrated meat 

4. it shall not be acceptable; 

5. and whoever eats it shall bear his 

punishment 

6. for he has profaned the sanctum 

of the Lord; 

7. that person shall be cut off from 

his kin]. 


The main points are as follows: (1) H abbreviates P, thereby removing the 
ambiguity regarding the antecedent of lines 3-5 (it must be hannotar ‘the re¬ 
mainder', 7:17; 19:6) and regarding the syntax of hammaqrib (line 3), which 
might be taken as the subject of the previous sentence, in other words, “He who 
offered it shall not be acceptable" (see the Note on 7:18). (2) Because H needs 
nepeS for the kdret formula (line 7), it therefore changes the subject of lines 5 
and 6 to the masc. (3) Chapter 19 (H) opens in the second person (vv 2-4) and 
even begins this law of desecrated meat in the second person (v 5) but suddenly, 
in the middle of the law, switches to the third person (vv 6-7). There is only one 
plausible explanation: it follows the text of 7:16-17 (P), which is voiced in the 
third person. (4) H, as is its custom (e.g., 19:13, 20), adds a motive clause (line 
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6). (5) H also adds the kdret formula (line 7), thereby clarifying that what P 
stated in general terms—that the violator “shall bear his punishment," that is, 
he shall be punished by divine agency (see the Notes to 5:1, 17)—means that 
God will punish the violator with kdret (for the meaning, see chap. 7, Comment 
D). (6) H acknowledges his dependence on P by creating a chiasm in lines 3-4, 
a stylistic device locking two parallel panels (e.g., Gen 1:6-8, 20-23; Num 20:7— 
13; 21:6-9, 16-18; see Milgrom 1990a: Excursus 55). 

In the fuller discussion of this H pericope in volume 2, it will be shown that 
the entire law, including 19:5-6, is constructed on P (7:16-17), for example: (7) 
H specifies that the notdr must be burned before the third day ( c ad-yom) not on 
the third day (bayyom), and (8) H deliberately changes P's terms neder neddba 
Votive or freewill offering' (7:16) to zebah seldmim ‘sacrifice of well-being’ 
(19:5) because, in distinction from P (7:13-14), H refuses to subsume the toda 
‘thanksgiving offering’ under the seldmim rubric (see 22:21, 29), thereby reserv¬ 
ing the term seldmim exclusively for the neder and nedaba. In brief, H has 
composed a halakhic midrash on P, proving—at least in this instance—that the 
H tradent had the present text (MT) of P before him. 

According to Knohl, P’s style (1988: 95-97) is characterized by linguistic 
precision (1988: 226 n. 161), incipits and subscripts (1988: 214 n. 28; 219 n. 
87), and the absence of motivational or exhortatory clauses (1988: 226 n. 162), 
whereas H is imprecise and abounds in motive clauses and exhortations (1988: 
226 nn. 162, 165, 166). Lev 11:43-45 is paradigmatic of H in this regard. My 
analysis confirms that H blurs P’s distinction between siqqes and timme* and can 
be distinguished from P by its motival and exhortatory clause (see the Note on 
11:10). Knohl also observes that in P, God’s contact with man is direct and 
unmediated prior to the revelation of the Tetragrammaton (Exod 6:2). After¬ 
ward, however (Exod 7ff.), his address to man is no longer in the first person 
(not even to Moses) but is distant, indirect, and mediated (e.g., “and the Glory 
of the Lord appeared to all of the people. Fire came forth from before the 
Lord," Lev 9:23b-24a). H, by contrast, continues the Genesis pattern: God’s 
revelation is direct and anthropomorphic (e.g., “I shall set My face against that 
man and his family and I shall excise him . . . ," 20:5). These terminological 
and stylistic distinctions lead Knohl to transfer many hitherto P-ascribed pas¬ 
sages to the authorship of H. For example, he attributes most of the Priestly 
material in Numbers to H. In Lev 1-16, he assigns to H the following: 3:17; 
6:10-11; 7:22-36; 9:17b; 10:6-11; 11:43-45; 14:34; 15:31; and 16:29-33. 

These last observations suffice to illustrate the special strength of Knohl’s 
thesis. The determination of P’s terminology becomes not an end in itself but 
the means of probing and clarifying P’s theology. Thus Knohl concludes, “The 
commandments given in this [Mosaic] period and the cultic system found in 
accord with them are also detached from morality and the needs of human 
existence . . . reflected in the absence of any real expression of an anticipation 
of salvation or of a wish to obtain well-being through the cult in PT’s [the 
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Priestly Torah’s] ‘sanctuary of silence' ” (1988: V). The priesthood is therefore a 
closed, elite circle isolated from the people, inimical to the folk religion, con¬ 
cerned solely with the holiness of the sanctuary and obsessed by the fear of its 
pollution. In brief, Knohl's terminological study reveals a gaping ideological 
chasm that divides P from H far beyond what has been proposed by any prior 
critic. Knohl, I submit, is in the main correct. I must, however, record several 
reservations. 

I am not sure that all of his terminological distinctions (1988: 97-100) are 
valid. For example, he assigns the idiom huqqat c olam to P but huqqat c oldm 
ledorotam to H (1987: 107-15; 1988: 40-49), though the one-word difference 
ledorotam carries no ideological weight. Moreover, I find that this distinction 
does not always hold. Let two examples suffice. 

1. Exod 30:21, containing the clause hoq- c 6lam Id ulezar c o ledorotam, be¬ 
longs to P, not H. If the objection is raised that this verse is not an example in 
that it reads hoq and not huqqat, one can reply that the meaning “due” for hoq 
(see the Note on 10:13) is nonsensical in this context and that the Sam. huqqat 
must be preferred. Even if the Sam. reading were ignored and this verse dis¬ 
missed from consideration, however, it would still be pertinent to ask: is it 
conceivable that P, which uses huqqat c 6lam (Exod 28:43; Num 19:10, 21) and 
ledorotam (Gen 9:12; 17:9, 12) separately, would be incapable of combining the 
two into a single phrase? 

2. According to Knohl, H employs the full formula huqqat c 6lam ledorotam 
in 7:36 as a means of anchoring the preceding passage (vv 28-36) in the domain 
of H (1987: 111; 1988: 45). He finds two additional pieces of evidence of H’s 
authorship: the occurrence of the ostensibly late word misha (v 35) and the use 
of the first person by the deity wa^etten (v 34). First, however, it must be denied 
that the term misha is late (see the Note on 7:35). Second, that P is theologi¬ 
cally incapable of having the deity address Moses in the first person must be 
questioned (see below). Third, there is a contradiction between this pericope, 
which awards the thigh to the officiating priest (v 33), and the texts of 9:21 and 
10:15, which award the thigh to the entire priestly cadre (see chap. 7, Com¬ 
ment F). Knohl resolves this contradiction by postulating that 7:21-36 was 
inserted by a late H tradent who wanted to preserve the older pre-Temple rite 
prevailing at local sanctuaries of giving the thigh to the officiating priest (1987: 
111-12; 1988: 208 n. 11). Knohl’s thesis is illogical. Would an H tradent, a 
member of the priestly establishment of the Temple, introduce a practice of the 
banned local altars (cf. 17:3-4)? Moreover, would he reinstitute in the Temple 
the very abuses of favoritism and rivalry that the reform, reflected in the inter¬ 
polations of 9:21 and 10:15, had striven to eliminate (cf. chap 7, Comment F)? 
Finally, the very existence of the formula in 7:36 must be questioned. Once 
again, the Sam. testifies to a better variant. It reads here not huqqat but hoq 
‘due’, and considering its context, namely, the priestly dues from the well-being 
offering, as well as the occurrence of hoq- c olam just two verses later (v 34), the 
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Sam. reading is clearly preferable. If it is adopted, then the main prop support¬ 
ing Knohl’s claim that this pericope belongs to H is removed. 

Rather, it must be assumed that Lev 7:28—36 belongs to the same early 
stratum of P as the uninterpolated 9:21 and 10:15 (minus the thigh). That is, 
the three passages together represent the older (Shiloh) tradition, which calls for 
the thigh to be awarded to the officiant. In contrast, the interpolated 9:21 and 
10:15 represent a later stratum (P 2 ), which calls for the equitable distribution of 
the thigh to the entire priestly staff (see also below). The thigh interpolation was 
not inserted into the pericope of 7:28-36 because it would have flatly contra¬ 
dicted the pericope's own explicit statement that the thigh belonged to the 
officiant (v 33). Thus it was left to the two interpolated texts (9.:21; 10:15) to 
overrule the uninterpolated one (7:33). This juridical procedure is attested else¬ 
where in the pentateuchal codes: the tithe, heretofore the perquisite of the 
priests (27:30), is transferred to the Levites (Num 18:21); communal expiation, 
requiring a hattaft bull, henceforth calls for an c old bull and a hatta^t goat (Num 
15:24; cf. chap. 4, Comment E). New cultic laws are introduced, but the ones 
they replace are not excised. They may be glossed, but their texts are not 
tampered with. Representing the expressed will of God, they are sacred and 
must be preserved. 

There can be no doubt that Knohl is correct in contrasting the impersonal, 
indirect address of God in P with the first-person address in H. For this reason 
he (following Dillmann) declares 6:10 (and 6:11) a reworked passage because it 
twice carries the divine first person (nattati and me’issay) (1988: 234 n. 7). Here, 
however, one is left to wonder: Why did the alleged H tradent fail to rework the 
rest of this pericope (i.e., change meHsse YHWH\ v 12, to me^issay)? Besides, H 
never rewrites but, as mentioned above, only interpolates and supplements (cf. 
Knohl 1987: 109). Furthermore, this verse carries no ideological freight identifi¬ 
able with H. To the contrary, it contains the essential information that the 
offering is “most sacred/' information that is included in other P pericopes in 
chaps. 6-7 (6:18, 22; 7:1, 6). Besides, P has God address Moses (and Aaron!) in 
direct discourse (e.g., 11:1-20; 15:1 —2a). Perhaps, then, P is not averse to having 
the deity speak in the first person and, hence, Knohl's use of this criterion, 
especially in the book of Numbers, should be reevaluated. (See the Note on 
14:34 for an explicable exception.) 

Knohl objects to my claim that the niph c al wenislah for the hatta^t implies 
that the offering is not inherently efficacious but is dependent on the grace of 
God (see the Note in 4:20). He, in turn, claims that P's niph c al is in keeping 
with its impersonal God and that on the contrary it denotes that divine forgive¬ 
ness is assured and automatic (1988: 238 n. 42). But P's use of the niph c al of the 
verb sdlah in Lev 4 must be compared with its use of the qal in Num 30. 
Precisely because the woman's vow was abrogated by her father or husband she 
is not responsible for not fulfilling it, hence waYHWHyislah-lah ‘the Lord will 
(surely) forgive her' (vv 6, 9, 13). Here, then, P is unhesitant in stating that 
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divine forgiveness is assured. That P did not do the same in the hatta y t pericope, 
but instead resorted to the niph c al, can only mean that sacrificial expiation is not 
ex opere operate but rests with the ultimate decision of God. 

Knohl also writes, “In the [P] complex of cultic commandments there is not 
even one gesture (nimus) whose aim is the abundance of blessing or salvation or 
is a direct request for the fulfillment of a human expectation. Especially promi¬ 
nent ... is P’s refraining from rites that symbolize hope for the blessing of the 
produce” (1988: 126; 1987: 102-3, following Kaufmann 1937-56: 2.473-76; 
I960: 302). This entire statement must be rejected categorically. While it is true 
that there is no explicit statement in the P corpus concerning the hope for 
“blessing and salvation” there is scarcely a rite that does not take it for granted. 
Individual sacrifices, all of which are sanctioned by P, surely have personal gain 
in mind. Expiatory offerings (chaps. 4-5) are clearly brought for the shriving of 
sin. Well-being offerings are brought out of personal concerns: the thanksgiving 
and votive offerings for being rescued from danger (Ps 107; 2 Sam 15:7b—8), and 
the freewill offering for the spontaneous expression of joy (see the Comment on 
chap. 3). True, the sacrifices are brought for past blessings, but it is inconceiv¬ 
able that they are not also motivated by the hope that God’s blessing will 
continue into the future. 

After all, what was the function of the priestly blessing that accompanied 
and probably concluded the sacrifice (9:23)? Even if, for argument's sake, we 
discount, with Knohl, the priestly blessing (Num 6:22-24) because it may stem 
from the hand of H (1988: 78), we still must concede that P sanctions a priestly 
blessing as evidenced by the paradigmatic inaugural rites for the Tabernacle 
(9:23). And what would be the function of a blessing incorporated into the ritual 
if not the collective material and spiritual well-being of all Israel? 

The claim that P lacks rites for abundant produce is equally in error. Again, 
there is no explicit statement in P. But here we must reckon with the Priestly 
style and manner (so acutely observed by Knohl), which refrains from motive 
clauses (see above). Knohl cites P’s firstfruit prescriptions we y im-taqrib minhat 
bikkurim (2:14) and ubeyom habbikkunm behaqribkem minha hadaSa (Num 
28:26) as evidence that the firstfruits offering was voluntary (1987: 83; 1988: 
21). As explained in the Note on 2:14, however, weHm must be rendered 
“when,” not “if” (despite Ibn Ezra and the Karaites); it refers to the first-ripe 
fruits of the barley and therefore anticipates the c omer offering prescribed by H 
(23:10). Moreover, that P calls the first-ripe wheat offering a new cereal offering 
(Num 28:26) also implies that it mandates an earlier one, namely, the barley 
offering. Even if one would grant Knohl’s contention that the form behaqribkem 
(Num 28:26) implies a voluntary offering—which I deny—P calls the day itself 
yom habbikkunm 'the day of the firstfruits offering’ (ibid.), which denotes a 
fixed date on the calendar for offering prescribed public sacrifices on the occa¬ 
sion of bringing the firstfruits (of the wheat) to the Temple. Now the purpose of 
the firstfruits ritual for both the barley and the wheat is made explicit elsewhere: 
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“to gain acceptance for yourselves” (23:11); “that a blessing may^rest on your 
household” (Ezek 44:30); “then your bins will be filled with grain and your vats 
will overflow with wine” (Prov 3:10). A similar motivation for P’s mandatory 
firstfruits prescription cannot be denied. 

The main fault that recurs in Knohl’s reasoning is that it is frequently based 
on the argument from silence. Thus the ostensible absence of music and prayer 
from P’s prescriptions need not mean that it had no use for them or that it 
tolerated them in other sanctuaries but not in the Temple (1988: 132). Because 
P represents for Knohl the pre-Hezekian rite of the Jerusalem Temple (see 
below), is it conceivable that music and prayer were banned from it? Even if one 
would question the Chronicler’s claim that the Temple’s musical guilds were a 
Davidic innovation (2 Chr 7), it is difficult to believe that Solomon instituted a 
lavish Temple cult that did not make provision for music and prayer. To be sure, 
sacrificial rites may have been conducted in silence, as Kaufmann has brilliantly 
argued (1937-47: 2.476-80; 1960: 303-4) but, to judge by the prevalence of 
music and prayer in the contemporary temples of the ancient Near East, music 
and prayer would at least have played an ancillary but essential role in the service 
(for prayer compositions, see the temple hymns in ANET 3 325-41; for music in 
Egypt: 371b, lines 2-3; 373a, XIV.3; cf. Sauneron 1960: 67-68; Mesopotamia: 
331b, line 41; 332b, line 279; 33b, line 337; 335a, lines II, 14; 338b, line 33; 
339b, lines 6, 13; 340b, line 6, etc.; Hattia: 352a, line 32; 358b, lines 39-44; 
360a, lines 36-40; 361b, lines 29-30; Gurney 1952: 154). Finally, the fact that 
Amos rails against the music of the temples (Amos 5:23) is indicative of the 
existence of temple music in Israel; even if one attributes Amos’s statement to 
his diatribe against northern Israelite sanctuaries (but see Amos 5:5), how could 
one possibly deny that the great Temple of Jerusalem was bereft of such a cultic 
installation? 

Knohl also deduces from the fact that in two identifiably P passages (Gen 
1:2-3; Num 28:7-10) the Sabbath is neither a miqrd y qodes nor a day on which 
work is forbidden, that P does not consider the Sabbath a holy day and that “P 
does not forbid labor on the Sabbath” (1987: 76; modified in 1988: 250 n. 155) 
—again, an e silencio argument. That the Sabbath was sanctified by the Lord, 
wayeqaddes 3 oto (Gen 2:3), can only mean that it is qodes ‘holy’ and that this 
verse says nothing about the work prohibition is due to the obvious reason that it 
was enjoined not upon humankind (Adam) but only upon Israel (Exod 20:10). 
Its absence from Num 28 is also logical, but its demonstration entails a lengthier 
exposition, which follows. 

Knohl shows convincingly that the Sabbath prescription in 23:2a|3-3 is an 
H interpolation into an original P list of festivals. That is, in this passage, H 
innovates the notion that the Sabbath is a miqra > qodes and a day of rest (1987: 
72-77). What Knohl fails to notice is that H’s innovation also consists in label¬ 
ing the Sabbath a mo c ed. Whereas the original P list subsumed all of the festi¬ 
vals under the heading y elleh mo c ade YHWH ‘these are the set times of the 
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Lord’ (v 4), H inserted into the beginning of the list a prescription on the 
Sabbath containing the word mo c ed twice (v 2a3, b) in order to make sure that 
the Sabbath would also be included. The question that therefore must be asked 
is: Why was the Sabbath not included in the original (P) list? A further question 
arises regarding the New Moon, which is totally missing in Lev 23. If it was 
present in the original P list (as in Num 28:11-15), why did H omit it? 

The answer to both questions is the same: neither the Sabbath nor the New 
Moon is a mo c ed. All of Scripture affirms this. Isaiah distinguishes between New 
Moon and mo'adekem (Isa 1:14). Ezekiel differentiates between the Sabbath 
and mo c ed in one context (Ezek 44:24) and between the Sabbath, the New 
Moon, and the m6 c adim in another (Ezek 46:1-9). Lamentations also does not 
confuse the Sabbath with mo c ed (Lam 2:6), and even the postexilic books metic¬ 
ulously maintain the distinction among all three (Neh 10:34; 1 Chr 23:1; 2 Chr 
8:13; 31:3). Finally, let it be noted that P itself excludes the Sabbath from the 
mo^dim (23:37-38). Lest the objection be raised that in Num 28-29 (P) Sab¬ 
bath and New Moon are subsumed under the term mo c ed y it need only be 
observed that this term occurs solely in the superscript and subscript (Num 28:2; 
29:39), which betray the hand of H (note the first-person qorbanilahmi le* issay 
reah mhohi in 28:2 [Knohl 1987: 88]). Just as in Lev 23:1-3, H uses this device 
to incorporate the Sabbath as a mo c ed. As to why H retained the New Moon in 
Num 28 but omitted it in Lev 23, it had no choice. Num 28-29 contain P’s 
complete list of the fixed public sacrifices of the calendar year; hence the New 
Moon had to be included there. Besides, H had an additional reason for exclud¬ 
ing the New Moon from Lev 23; it was neither a miqra* qodes nor bound by 
mele’ket c dboda as the other festivals of chap. 23 (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897: 
639). 

Thus, one must conclude that neither the Sabbath nor the New Moon was 
present in the original (P) list of Lev 23; not being mo c adim they did not belong 
there. H’s innovation, then, was to break this pattern. It deliberately designated 
the Sabbath a mo c ed , and did so uniquely, for the later literature continued to 
distinguish between them. H, however, did not do the same for the New Moon. 
Apparently, the same motivation that impelled H to call the Sabbath a mo c ed 
(which will be discussed below) did not apply to the New Moon. As proved by 
Num 10:10, which Knohl correctly assigns to H (1988: 46-47), H itself differen¬ 
tiates between New Moon and mo c ed , and for that reason it omitted P’s New 
Moon pericope from its list of mo c adim in Lev 23. 

The discussion can now shift back to the question posed at the outset: Why 
are the Sabbath and New Moon not designated as miqra* qodes and days of work 
stoppage in Num 28 (P)? The answer rests in the same Isaianic passage cited 
above: bodes wefabbat qero* miqra* (Isa 1:13a). Just as the Sabbath and New 
Moon are not a mo c ed, neither are they a miqra* qodes! A precise definition of 
the term mo c ed and miqra* qodes would be of further help in distinguishing 
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them from the Sabbath and New Moon. This task, however, would be long and 
diversionary; hence it is reserved for the discussion of chap. 23, in volume 2. 

Here let it suffice to state my conclusion that miqrd y qodes is a "proclama¬ 
tion of (a day's) holiness” on which work is either forbidden ( kol-meld y kd , e.g., 
Yom Kippur) or limited (mele y ket c abddd, e.g., Pentecost). This term is omitted 
from P's New Moon pericope (Num 28:11-15) because, even granted that its 
arrival was officially announced (as in later days, cf. m. Ros. Has. 1-2), it was not 
qodes, for work was permitted. This term was also omitted from the Sabbath 
pericope (Num 28:9-10), but for the reverse reason. Although it was qddes 
(Exod 31:14: 35:2), it was not a miqra y Occurring every seventh day, hence 
independent of the imprecise lunar calendar, it required no advance proclama¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, to conclude, with Knohl, that P (in Num 28) may have 
permitted work on the Sabbath is ridiculous. (Indeed, the rationale for the work 
prohibition in the Sabbath commandment of the Decalogue, Exod 20:11—in 
contrast to that of Deut 5:15—may very well be P!) Rather, its omission is 
simply due to style. The term miqrd y qddes is always coupled with a work prohi¬ 
bition (Exod 12:16; Lev 23:3, 8, 21, 24-25, 27-28, 35, 36; Num 28:18, 25, 26; 
29:1, 7, 12). Thus, because the Sabbath fails to qualify as a miqrd y qodes, the 
second part of the paired expression, the work prohibition, is also omitted. 

Knohl also deduces from the absence of ethical prescriptions in P that its 
cultic system is "detached from morality” (1988: V, cf. 125-26, 133-34, 138, 
243 n. 94, 245 n. 114). As his conclusion impinges on my basic assumptions 
concerning the nature of the sacrificial cult as prescribed in Lev 1-16, I must 
deal with it at some length. 

Knohl states categorically that the phrase mikkol miswot YHWH y dser lo y 
te c dsena ‘all of the Lord’s prohibitive commandments’ found in the headings of 
the hatta y t pericope (4:2, 13, 22) refers solely to ritual prohibitions (1988: 239 n. 
55) such as the interdiction to concoct or use the sacred incense and oil or to 
contact the sacred in an impure state (Exod 30:32, 37; Lev 7:19; 12:4). In view 
of the limited number of cultic prohibitions in P, do they really warrant the 
designation " all of the Lord’s prohibitive commandments”? 

The issue of ethics and the cult can be illumined by brief excerpts from the 
Mesopotamian "Lipsur” Litanies and Surpu: "If NN, son of NN, has sinned 
... if he committed an assault, if he committed murder ... if he had inter¬ 
course with a wife of his friend ... if he talked to a sinner ... if he inter¬ 
ceded for a sinner, if he committed grievous sin, if he sinned against his father, 
if he sinned against his mother . . (Reiner 1956: 137, lines 81-90). 

Tablet II 

1. [Incantation. Be it released], great gods, 

2. [god and] goddess, lords of absolution. 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 


[NN, son of] NN, whose god is NN, whose goddess is NN, 

[who is . . . ], sick, in danger (of death), distraught, troubled, 

who has eaten what is tab[oo] to his god, who has eaten what is taboo 
to his goddess, 

who said “no” for “yes,” who said “yes” for “no,” 

who pointed (his) finger (accusingly) [behind the back of]his [fellow- 
man], 

[who calumniated], spoke what is not allowed to speak, 

[who. (....)] gossip, 

[who. (....)] .crooked, 

[who scorned his god], despised his goddess, 

[who. (....)], spoke evil things, 

[who.], spoke [u]nseemly things, 

[who, as a witness,] caused wicked things to be spoken, 

who caused the judge to (pronounce) [incorrecjt (judgement), 

who is always present [.( . . )]. 

[who] says [....], always says (and) exaggerates, 

[who.], has oppressed the weak woman, 

who turned [a . . . woman] away from her city, 

who estranged son [from] [father], 

who estranged father [from] son, 

who estranged daughter [from] mother, 

who estranged mother [from] daughter, 

who estranged daughter-in-law [from] mother-in-law, 

who estranged mother-in-law [from] daughter-in-law, 

who estranged brother from brother, 

who estranged friend from friend, 

who estranged companion from companion, 

who did not free a captive, did not release a man in bonds, 

who did not let the prisoner see the light (of day), 

who said to the captive: “leave him captive!”, to the man in bonds: 
“bind him tighter!” 

He does not know what is a crime against god, he does not know 
what is a sin against the goddess. 

He scorned the god, despised the goddess, 
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34. his sins are against his god, his crimes are against his goddess, 

35. He is full of contempt [against] his father, full of hatred against his 
elder brother. 

36. He despised his parents, offended the elder sister, 

37. gave with small (measure) and received with big (measure), 

38. he said “there is," when there was not, 

39. he said “there is n[ot]," when there was, 

40. s[poke] unseemly things, [he spo]ke [ . . . ] 

42. he us[ed] an untrue balance, (but) [did not us]e [the true balance], 

43. he took money that was not due to him, (but) [did not ta]ke mo[ney 
due to him], 

44. he disinherited the legitimated son (and) [did not establish (in his 
rights) the legitimated] son, 

45. he set up an untrue boundary, (but) did not set up the [tr]ue 
boundary], 

46. he removed mark, frontier and boundary. 

47. He entered his neighbor's house, 

48. had intercourse with his neighbor's wife, 

49. shed his neighbor's blood, 

50. put on (var.: took away) his neighbor's clothes, 

51. (and) did not clothe a young man when he was naked, 

52. He ousted a well-to-do young man from his family, 

53. scattered a gathered clan, 

54. used to stand by the. 

55. His mouth is straight, (but) his heart is untrue, 

56. (when) his mouth (says) “yes," his heart (says) “no," 

57. altogether he speaks untrue words, 

58. He who is ... . shakes and trembles (of rage), 

59. destroys, expels, drives to flight, 

60. accuses and convicts, spreads gossip, 

61. wrongs, robs and incites to rob, 

62. sets his hand to evil, 

63. his mouth is .... , lying, his lips confused and violent, 

(Reiner 1958: 2.13-14; 
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The refinement and sensitivity of the ethical violations listed above are truly 
amazing. What then shall we say concerning the silences of the biblical text? 
On the basis of these texts and others, a noted Assyriologist concludes, “there 
was no distinction such as we tend to make between morally right and ritually 
proper. The god was just as angry with the eating of ritually impure food as with 
oppressing the widow and orphan” (Lambert 1959: 194). 

A recent comparative study of Mesopotamian and Israelite religion reaches 
this conclusion: “It is not true that the Babylonians restricted the notion of sin 
to cultic negligence or ritual errors. . . . The moral code remained materially 
co-terminous with the moral views held by neighboring civilizations. . . . We 
must conclude that the protection of the moral order . . . relied heavily on the 
involvement of the gods for its efficacy. . . . Most of the ethical demands are 
strikingly similar in Mesopotamia and Israel” (van der Toorn 1985: 39, 54, 113). 
This statement holds equally true for the religions of Egypt and Hattia (for the 
references see the Note on 4:2). Can it therefore be doubted that the violations 
listed in Mesopotamian documents that date at least a half a millennium earlier 
than P are embraced by the generalization, “all of the Lord’s prohibitive com¬ 
mandments” (4:2)? What, then, shall we say about the silences of the Priestly 
texts? 

Nevertheless, even the Priestly “silences” can be pierced. It has been noted, 
for example, that this very generalization which heads the hatta y t pericope (4:2) 
is interpolated into the protasis of the “suspended” y dsdm (and awkwardly at 
that) so that it reads, literally, “And if—when a person does wrong in regard to 
one of the Lord’s prohibitive commandments—he does not know it . . 
(5:17). The omission of the key term ma c al from this 3 dsdm case is telling. The 
term ma c al denotes either the desecration of sancta (5:14-16) or the desecration 
of an oath (5:20-26, Comment B). Its omission from the case in which a person 
is not aware of his wrong (5:17-19) and the insertion of the hattd y t protasis can 
only mean that in this instance the suppliant’s apprehension that he has of¬ 
fended God is not limited to the area of desecration but embraces the entire 
gamut of sins subsumed under the rubric of “the Lord’s prohibitive command¬ 
ments” (4:2). This situation is entirely congruent with the suppliant of the 
Surpu and Lipsur who similarly is unaware of the cause of his plight and there¬ 
fore recites the full range of possible offenses to his deity—offenses, as we have 
seen, comprising ethical as well as cultic violations. 

This still small voice begins to rumble when we turn to the Day of Purga¬ 
tion (chap 16). It can be shown that whereas the sacrificial hattd’t animals purge 
the sanctuary of Israel’s impurities ( tum y 6t , 16:16a), the live goat atones for 
Israel’s sins ( c dwdnot; see the Note on “iniquities” v 21a). These sins the high 
priest confesses as he leans both of his hands on the head of the live goat 
(16:21a). But what are they? A clue is provided by the hatta’t ritual of chap. 4. 
This passage prescribes the ritual for the purgation of the sanctuary by the 
sacrificial animals, but neither confession nor live goat is required. The reason is 
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clear: the sins have been committed inadvertently (bisegaga) and the offerers 
have experienced remorse (we’asem); no further expiation is required. Both 
terms, inadvertence and remorse, however, are absent from the text of Lev 16. 
They are replaced by one word, pesd c im ‘transgressions' (vv 16, 21). It refers to 
brazen, presumptuous sins (see the Note to 16:16), which generate the most 
powerful of all impurities that penetrates into the adytum and pollutes it, requir¬ 
ing its purgation by the high priest on Yom Kippur. Thus, the high priest's 
confessional is directed mainly at Israel's premeditated, intentional sins. 

The range of these sins is further elucidated by examining the word that 
describes them, c aw6not (16:24). Limiting ourselves exclusively to indisputable P 
passages, we note in addition to cultic prohibitions (Exod 28:38, 43; Lev 7:18) 
the following cases: one who withholds testimony (5:1), one who is unaware of 
his sin (5:17; see above), the suspected adulteress and her accusing husband 
(Num 5:15, 31), and the husband who belatedly cancels his wife’s vow (Num 
30:16). Thus we have moved outside the circumscribed cultic area and entered 
the ethical sphere. Elsewhere in Scripture the ethical import of c dwon is predom¬ 
inant (e g., see the early pentateuchal strata: Gen 4:13; 15:16; 19:15; Exod 20:5; 
34:9; Num 14:34). Clearly, this is precisely the reason that the Priestly legist 
chose this term in Lev 16 (and in 10:17: see the Note), in order to incorporate 
the totality of the offenses against the deity that the high priest then transfers to 
the scapegoat (provided the people fast in penitence, 16:29; Num 29:7). 

It is not without significance that a comparable confession is recorded for 
the annual New Year Festival in Babylon, in which Marduk's temple, Esagila, is 
also purged. Here, however, it is the king and not the high priest, the sesgallu , 
who recites the confession, and it is for his own sins, not those of his people. 
The confession reads as follows: “I did [not] sin, lord of the countries. [I did not] 
destroy Babylon, I did not forget its rites. [I did not]rain blows on the cheek of a 
kidinnu. ... I did not humiliate them. [I watched out] for Babylon; I did not 
smash its walls. (Five lines are missing)" ( ANET 3 334). True, the context of the 
king's confession differs sharply from that of Israel’s high priest. The king speaks 
from a political standpoint: he has been a faithful custodian of the god’s temple 
and has not violated the political rights of the kidinnu (a specially protected 
group). In other words, the king focuses on his own conduct, whereas in Israel 
the high priest expiates the sins of his people (for details see chap. 16, Com¬ 
ment C). Yet, if the respective contexts differ, the content is largely the same. 
Unfortunately, some key lines are missing in the Babylonian text. Nonetheless, 
it is clear that the king claims that he has fulfilled his responsibility as king, 
namely, to dispense justice in his realm and to prevent the exploitation of the 
weak and the downtrodden (e g., see also the prologue and epilogue to CH 
5.11-21; reverse 24.1-61; ANET 3 165, 168). Hence, can there remain any 
doubt that when Israel’s high priest recites not his own but his people’s sins, he 
is making a complete inventory of all possible sins so that they may be carried off 
by the live goat into the wilderness? 
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To be sure, Knob] admits that P espouses a moral code, but it is universalis- 
tic in scope, incumbent on all humanity, and is not refined or supplemented in 
any way for Israel (1988: 130-31, 243 n. 93). What are the contents of this 
code? To judge by the book of Genesis, “the fear of God” includes such matters 
as murder (20:11), adultery (39:8), breach of faith (39:8-9), and benevolence 
(42:18; see Kaufmann 1937-56: 2.438-41; 1960: 297). Limiting ourselves again 
to incontestable P passages, we find that humanity is destroyed because of the 
prevalence of violence (hdmds, Gen 6:11). Whatever the specific nature of this 
“violence,” it must be ethical in character. Because the antediluvians had no 
cultic commandments (outside of the blood prohibition, Gen 9:4), their only 
crimes could be those committed against each other. When Nineveh is threat¬ 
ened with destruction because of its hdmds , the Ninevites avert this fate by 
repenting of their evil ways and by altering their deeds (md c a£ehem, Jonah 3:8- 
10). Noah, the progenitor of a new human race, is portrayed as saddiq 'righ¬ 
teous', the antonym of rasi z 0 evil’, and he is awarded the supreme epithet tdmim 
(Gen 6:9), a term that is employed only once more by P in a charge to a human 
being—Abram (Gen 17:1). Now tdmim is a bona fide Priestly term meaning 
“unblemished,” an indispensable prerequisite for sacrificial animals (e.g., 1:3, 
10; 3:1, 6; etc.). For Noah, then (and for Abram) the term must mean “blame¬ 
less, morally blameless.” Thus, even if we accept Knohl’s restriction of P's moral 
code to a minimal universal ethic incumbent on all human beings, we must still 
admit that this ethic is subsumed under the phrase “all of the Lord’s prohibitive 
commandments” (4:2), which are expiable, if committed inadvertently, by a 
hatta’t sacrifice. 

My critique of Knohl must be put into perspective. I disagree with some of 
the implications of his thesis but not with the thesis itself. Knohl's thesis stands, 
and it reaches its zenith in the search for the Sitz im Leben , the provenience 
and date of H. Although a full discussion of H must be postponed to volume 2, 
it is crucial at least to summarize his argument here, for whatever is determined 
for H automatically affects the provenience and date of P. 

Following a suggestion of Menahem Haran (1968b: 1098; 1981) that H's 
interdiction of the Molech and the *ob and yidde c oni corresponds to the prolif¬ 
eration of these cults into the royal court during the second half of the eighth 
century, Knohl postulates that H must be a product of that period (1988: 178, 
263 n. 19, 264 n. 22); here Knohl has been anticipated by Eerdmans (1912: 
101), who added to the Molech factor the occurrence of ’elilim in H (19:4; 26:1) 
and in the First Isaiah (nine out of a total of sixteen times: 2:8, 18, 21; 10:10, 
11; 19:11; 31:7; see also Heinisch 1935: 11-13; Elliot-Binns 1955: 38; and 
Feucht 1964: 166-67). Knohl differs from all of them in that he alone postulates 
the priority of P, whereas the others hold with the consensus that H is earlier 
than and is absorbed by P. The new issues that concern H are idolatry, social 
injustice, the gap between ethics and the cult, and the ger (1988: 176-77, 188— 
89). “HS’s (the Holiness School’s) writings become clear against the background 
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of the socio-economic polarization and the religious crisis that developed in that 
period. The crisis led to the attacks by classical prophecy on the ritual and 
Temple institutions . . . HS expresses the attempt by priestly circles in Jerusa¬ 
lem to contend with the prophet’s criticism. In reaction . . . HS created the 
broader concept of holiness that integrates morality and cult and drew up a 
comprehensive program for social rehabilitation formulated in sacral terms” 
(1988: IX; cf. 178-87). The Priestly answer to this crisis eventuated in the 
composition of H, and its tradents continued to amplify and supplement it 
through the exile and into the Second Commonwealth (1988: 173-76). 

As can be seen from this capsule summary, Knohl’s study mainly concen¬ 
trates on H: its parameters, literary characteristics, provenience, and date. Its 
evaluation, which deserves and is given lengthy treatment, is reserved for vol¬ 
ume 2. Here I wish only to mention that although I accept fully his argumenta¬ 
tion for setting H's terminus a quo in the days of Hezekiah (end of the eighth 
century), I reject his terminus ad quern in the early Persian period. His only 
tangible evidence is the attestation of two alleged Persian words in H— misha 
and degel — which, however, can be refuted (on misha see the Note on 7:35, 
and on degel see Milgrom 1983d: X n. 5; Hurvitz 1983b: 91-93). I cannot find 
any statement by H that postdates the exile. On the contrary, I wish to demon¬ 
strate that what may be the very last layer of the H school, namely, the frame¬ 
work of Lev 23, has to be set in the exilic period. 

The question can now be asked: why was the H legist so eager to label the 
Sabbath a mo c ed? The only logical answer, I submit, is that he lived among the 
exiles in Babylonia, where the Temple and its sacrificial system and all of the 
mo^dim of Lev 23:4-38 and Num 28-29 were inoperative. He therefore com¬ 
posed the supplements Lev 23:2a(3-3 and Num 29:39 to indicate that the Sab¬ 
bath is also one of the mo c dde YHWH ‘the fixed times of the Lord’ (23:2a, 4a) 
and should be scrupulously observed (v 3). Further supporting my claim is the 
fact that the reference to the Sabbath sacrifice (Num 28:7-10) is omitted in Lev 
23 (noted by Abravanel) as distinct from the other festivals (vv 8, 12-13, 18-19, 
25, 27, 36, 37). This striking omission has one plausible explanation—Israel is in 
exile. 

The exilic provenience of 23:2a(3-3 can also explain the motivation behind 
the composition of the concluding supplement, vv 39-44. In contrast to the 
Temple-anchored, sacrifice-laden Sukkot festival (23:33-36; contrast Num 
29:12-34), this supplement prescribes that Israelites must dwell in sukkot all 
seven days of the festival (23:42; cf. Knohl 1987: 96). Thus this H tradent 
effectively resuscitates the Sukkot festival for his fellow exiles and, subsequently, 
for Jews everywhere. (Note also the rabbinic tradition that the use of the willow 
[23:40] originated in Babylonia; cf. y. Sukk. 4:1.) Previously, booths were erected 
by festival pilgrims in and near Jerusalem in response to their housing needs (on 
the model of the Greek kupides: Nilsson 1940: 100-101; Licht 1968: 1042; cf. 
Ehrlich 1908-14 on 23:43). This would explain Ezra's innovation following his 
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reading of this H passage in the Torah (Neh 8:13-18). Ezra transferred what 
had become common practice in the exile to Jerusalem. For the first time all 
Israelites had to erect sukkot, not just in the Temple environs but on the roofs of 
their homes. 

Thus the establishment of the Sabbath as a sacred (miqra 3 qodes) fixed time 
(md c ed) with emphasis on its work prohibition (23:2ap-3) and the limitation of 
the Feast of Tabernacles to the erection of sukkot (23:39-43) represent the only 
remnant of the cultic calendar that could be observed in the exile and must 
therefore be the product of an H tradent in residence there. 

What can unquestionably be accepted from Knohl’s study is that H arose 
from the socioeconomic crisis at the end of the eighth century. And as H also 
includes the redaction of P, this can only mean that H is the terminus ad quem 
of P and, hence, that P—not just its teachings but its very texts—was composed 
not later than the middle of the eighth century (ca. 750 b.c.e.). 

Having concluded that P is earlier than H and was incorporated into it at 
the time of its composition at the end of the eighth century, we can turn to the 
more difficult question concerning the provenience, the veritable Sitz im Leben 
of P. I state my initial thesis at the outset: P presumes the existence and the 
legitimacy of common slaughter. Or, to be more accurate, P espouses a modified 
form of common slaughter, one evidenced in Saul’s battle against the Philistines 
(1 Sam 14:31-35). 

I begin my argument with H’s apodictic statement kol-heleb laYHWH ‘All 
suet is the Lord’s’ (3:16b). Though embedded in the P stratum, 3:16b—17 is 
clearly an interpolation inserted by H (see the Note on 3:17). This categorical 
pronouncement implies that heretofore not all suet of sacrificial animals was 
offered up on the altar. This occurred in only one circumstance: when meat was 
wanted for the table. In such a case, the animal victim was not brought to the 
altar but was slaughtered in a common way. 

This deduction from 3:16b meshes perfectly with H’s main statement on 
the subject in 17:3-7. In this pericope we learn that H forbids nonsacrificial 
slaughter “in order that the Israelites may bring the sacrifices that they have been 
making in the open —that they may bring them before the Lord, to the priest, at 
the entrance to the Tent of Meeting, and offer them as a sacrifice of well-being 
to the Lord . . . and that they may offer their sacrifice no more to the goat 
demons (§e c inm) after whom they stray” (17:5, 7a; emphasis mine). This text 
avers that when Israelites desire to eat meat (see chap. 11, Comment C) they 
are wont to slaughter their animals in the open field and offer them to goat 
demons. Y. M. Grintz (1966 [1970-71]) has astutely recognized that this text is 
directed against chthonic worship. (His ancillary claim that Lev 17 stems from 
the wilderness period is to be rejected.) This, I submit, is the ideational back¬ 
drop for both P and H. P permits common slaughter but H rejects it on the 
grounds that it may lead to satyr worship. (P presumably would have endorsed 
Saul’s method of slaughtering on a rock. The rock, however, should not be taken 
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as an improvised altar for sacrifice, which would have required that the animal’s 
suet be offered up as well; cf. Kaufmann 1937-47: 1.128-29, Brichfo 1976: 39; 
Aloni 1983-84: 33 n. 64. Its purpose was to prevent the slaughter of the animals 
in a trench—a quintessential requirement for chthonic worship.) 

Thus H is not the innovator of centralization; it has inherited P’s explicit 
demand that all sacrifice take place at the Tabernacle. H is after something else 
—the banning of common slaughter. It claims that “all suet is the Lord’s’’ and 
therefore demands that all animal flesh should first be offered as a well-being 
offering. If H is to be associated with Hezekiah’s reform (see above), which was 
operative solely in the Land of Judah, then the edict of Lev 17, though idealis¬ 
tic, is still feasible. D’s centralization, however, takes place under different his¬ 
torical circumstances. The expanded borders of Josiah’s kingdom had made 
common slaughter an absolute necessity (Deut 12:15-16, 21-25). Even at the 
risk of chthonic worship, D ordains that “(the blood) shall be spilled on the 
ground like water” (Deut 12:16, 23). This prescription may reflect D’s fear that 
the example of Saul’s stone ultimately turning into an altar (1 Sam 14:35) might 
subvert D’s centralization imperative by leading to the consecration of other 
slaughtering stones as altars. 

P, then, presumes common slaughter. In arriving at this conclusion I revert 
to a view promulgated by the fathers of biblical criticism (cf. Kuenen 1886: 90; 
Wellhausen 1885: 51; cf. Paton 1897: 32-33; etc.), though their prooftext (7:25) 
is invalid (see the Note on 7:25). Furthermore, the absence of a prohibition 
against common slaughter in P’s extensive treatment of the well-being offering 
(3:lff. and 7:11-36)—the very place one would expect to find it—and, con¬ 
versely, the restriction of the well-being offering to specific joyous occasions, the 
psychologically and religiously motivated toda and nedaba , further strengthen 
my conviction that in P the slaughter of animals for food is totally divorced from 
the rituals of sacrifices. Finally, the very fact that H’s absolute ban on common 
slaughter is presented as an innovation (17:3-7) proves that hitherto—namely, 
in the time of P—common slaughter was both practiced and permitted. 

If my conclusion proves correct, then D’s reputed innovation of common 
slaughter has a legal precedent. In fact, it is not even an innovation. D has based 
itself on the earlier law of P that countenances common slaughter except in the 
case of sacrifices. D's polemic is directed, therefore, not at P but at H, which has 
banned common slaughter. By the same token, D’s concession (by its silence) 
regarding suet is also grounded in P (3:16b—17 and 7:22-27 stem from H; see 
the Notes). 

What is P’s locus of sacrifice? P along with H speaks of the Tent of Meet¬ 
ing as the only legitimate sanctuary. H clearly has the Jerusalem Temple in 
mind. But what of P? As will be demonstrated below, there are only two pos¬ 
sibilities. Being anterior to H, P’s reference could be the pre-Hezekian Temple 
(Knohl 1988: 189-91). Or P may advert to an anterior institution—the sanctu¬ 
ary at Shiloh (Haran 1962b; 1978: 175-204). 
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Knohl’s choice of the Temple is based on one assumption: the Tabernacle is 
an anachronism because it follows the design of Solomon's Temple (1988: 269 
n. 72). As evidence he cites the sanctuary of Arad, which, like the Tabernacle, is 
a one-room structure. But because the Arad sanctuary is broad, while the Taber¬ 
nacle is long, Knohl concludes that the Arad sanctuary must have been designed 
to conform to the Temple's long dimensions (following Aharoni 1973). Further¬ 
more, in details such as the floor plan, the forms of the altar and lampstand, and 
in its graded holiness, the Tabernacle is also modeled after the Jerusalem Tem¬ 
ple (with Haran 1978: 189-92). 

These points can be rebutted. First, the Arad evidence is flimsy; all that it 
evinces is that the Temple as a one-room structure is validated, but nothing 
more. Second, the dissimilarities between the Temple and Tabernacle structures 
should not be overlooked. For example, the cubic dimensions of the adytum in 
the Temple are 60/20/30, and those of the adytum in the Tabernacle are 30/ 
10/10. The ratio of the respective lengths and widths is two to one, but that of 
the heights is three to one (Scott 1965). Third, the data concerning the cultic 
furniture are also subject to challenge. The design of the Tabernacle lampstand 
conforms to that attested in the late Bronze Age, never to be repeated (Meyers 
1976: 39). Haran's assertion that the Tabernacle’s bronze altar could not have 
been built before the time of Solomon is refuted by his own admission that “the 
bronze mines and refineries of the Arabah are now defined as pre-Israelite” 
(1978: 199 n. 4); and “that Solomon's bronze was produced in the plain of the 
Jordan (1 Kgs 7:46), not in the Arabah” (ibid.), only means that Solomon cast 
the bronze in the Jordan valley (probably because he depended on the skill of 
Philistine craftsmen) but the ore itself came from the Arabah mines. To prove 
that these mines were worked in antiquity one could cite, among other metallic 
artifacts, the discovery of a copper image of a snake at Timnah in the Arabah 
dating from between 1200 and 900 b.c.e. —originating in the same locale and 
from approximately the same time as the copper snake attributed to Moses 
(Num 21:8-9; cf. Rothenberg 1970). I choose Timnah deliberately because 
there is reason to believe that the contemporaneous Midianite sanctuary at 
Timnah took the form of a tent (Rothenberg 1972: 184; 1975). Finally, Hittite 
and Ugaritic mythological texts speak of the cultic tents of the gods (cf. Wein- 
feld 1983: 103-5). In sum, the Tabernacle tradition is rooted deep in antiquity 
and, conversely, cannot in even a single significant detail be positively linked to 
Solomon’s Temple. 

P's own history ends with the Tabernacle settled at Shiloh at the end of 
Joshua's days (Josh 18:1). This tradition finds confirmation in the independent 
text of 2 Sam 7:6-7 (= 1 Chr 17:5-6), generally conceded to be historically 
reliable, which relates contemporary opposition to the building of Jerusalem's 
Temple on the grounds that Israel's God had heretofore neither dwelt in a 
temple nor requested one. Rather, “1 continued to move about in a Tabernacle- 
Tent. All the time I moved about among the Israelites.” According to this 
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ancient tradition, the Tabernacle was a viable, operative institution in the set¬ 
tled land. No wonder, then, that David housed the Ark in a tent when he 
brought it to Jerusalem (2 Sam 6:17); he was returning to the living wilderness 
tradition suspended only two generations earlier with the destruction of Shiloh. 
Indeed, the lavish furnishings of the Tabernacle (Exod 25-27) may only be a 
reflection of the very last Tabernacle, David’s sacred tent in Jerusalem (Cross 
1947). 

The testimony of 2 Sam 7 (also Ps 78:60, 67) has been discredited by the 
flat contradiction of 1 Sam 1-3 (also Judg 18:31), which speaks of a temple at 
Shiloh rather than a tent. Haran, who vigorously defends the Tabernacle tradi¬ 
tion at Shiloh, labels the notices of a solid structure at Shiloh an anachronism 
(1978: 202; but see now Finkelstein 1985: 170). It is possible, however, that 
both traditions are correct. At Shiloh, the Tabernacle may have existed along¬ 
side the temple or even within it (Friedman 1980: 241-47). 

The intensive excavations at the site of Shiloh and the survey explorations 
throughout the central hill-country have yielded valuable information concern¬ 
ing Shiloh’s regional role during Iron Age I of the premonarchic period (Finkel¬ 
stein 1985: 164-74; 1988). The pertinent results can be summarized as follows: 
At the beginning of Iron Age I (end of the twelfth century) there was a dra¬ 
matic increase in the number of permanent settlements in the central hill- 
country. In the tribal territories of Ephraim and Manasseh, 27 sites during the 
late Bronze Age grew to 211 sites, nearly an eightfold increase. Most of the 
growth was registered in Ephraim (23 times to 4.4 times in Manasseh), espe¬ 
cially around Shiloh (22 sites within a five- or six-kilometer radius). The Shiloh 
Temple located in the heart of this population must have served as the regional 
center for the entire area before it was destroyed in the middle of the eleventh 
century. Expansion southward took place later, after the destruction of Shiloh. 
This meant that Shiloh probably was the first and only interregional, transtribal 
religious center before the Jerusalem Temple. Other important sanctuaries, such 
as Benjaminite Bethel and Gilgal (of Samuel and Saul), could not have borne 
regional significance while the Shiloh sanctuary existed. 

Support for the prominence of Shiloh stems from the historical books of the 
Bible. They testify that the Tent of Meeting, that is to say, the Tabernacle, was 
set up at Shiloh (Josh 18:1a; 19:51a), and that it housed the Ark (1 Sam 4:3b) 
and offered oracular decisions (Josh 18:10a; 19:50-51; 21:2-4; 1 Sam 14:3 [N.B. 
the Ephqd]). Shiloh also served as an administrative center and military base 
(Josh 18:9b; 22:12b; Judg 21:13). These sources, however, intimate that the 
influence of Shiloh was regional, limited in the main to the Josephite tribes of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (1 Sam 1:1—3; Ps 78:67). This can be inferred not only 
from the existence of the contemporary sanctuaries of Mizpah (Judg 11:11; 
20:1; 21:5, 8; 1 Sam 7:5-6) and Bethel (Judg 20:18, 23, 26, 27) but also from the 
fact that the Benjaminites (who had their own sanctuary of Bethel) needed to 
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be given detailed directions of how to reach Shiloh (Judg 21:19), implying that 
few of them, if any, had been there before. 

Furthermore, the basic presuppositions of P fit the archaeological data of 
Shiloh to perfection. P prescribes a central sanctuary containing the Tabernacle 
with its Ark and other cultic paraphernalia. It also presupposes common slaugh¬ 
ter at home (see above), so that households would journey to Shiloh only for the 
annual pilgrimage (1 Sam 1:3; 2:19) or festival (Judg 21:19). At the same time, P 
does not claim that the Tabernacle is the only legitimate sanctuary. There is 
neither admonition nor ban against worshiping at other altars—unlike H (Lev 
19) and D (Deut 12). This fact automatically limits P's Tabernacle to either the 
temple of Shiloh or that of Jerusalem before Hezekiah’s edict of centralization 
(2 Kgs 18:4). 

To decide which option is correct we seek help from the P text itself. Three 
sacrificial procedures provide the necessary clues. 

1. The zab —one afflicted with chronic genital discharges—must undergo a 
week of purificatory rites ending with sacrifices on the eighth day (15:13-15). 
He cannot, however, journey to the sanctuary on the seventh day while he is still 
contagious by touch to persons and objects and even more so to sancta (see 
chap. 15, Comment F). Because he may begin his travel only with daybreak of 
the eighth day, it stands to reason that the sanctuary is not far away (already 
noted by Eerdmans 1912: 73). The same consideration holds for the other 
severe impurity bearers. On the day before the healed mesdrd c (scale-diseased 
person) must bring his prescribed sacrifices (14:10-11, 21-22), he is contagious 
to persons and objects by touch and to sancta by overhang (i.e., if under the 
same roof). Similarly, the corpse-contaminated priest (Ezek 46:26-27; chap. 4, 
Comment L), the Nazirite (Num 6:9-12; chap. 4, Comment J), and the one 
whose impurity is accidentally prolonged (Comment on 5:1-13) contaminate 
objects and persons on the day before they bring their purification offering 
(details in chap. 15, Comment F), so that they too can only set out for the 
sanctuary on the day their sacrifice is due. Now, the distance to Shiloh from any 
point in the central hill-country of Benjamin, Ephraim, and Manasseh is just a 
one-day’s journey. By contrast, there are many localities in the United Kingdom, 
and even in Judah of the divided kingdom, from which more than one day is 
needed to reach Jerusalem. Thus the sacrificial requirements for the zdb and 
other severe impurity bearers are better understood against the background of 
the central and regional sanctuary of Shiloh. 

2. There is textual evidence that indicates that originally the thanksgiving 
offering (7:11-15) was cooked and eaten by its offerers on the sanctuary grounds 
(see the Note on 7:15). The resemblance of the thanksgiving offering to that of 
the priestly ordination, which was cooked and eaten within the sanctuary pre¬ 
cincts (8:26-31), strengthens this assumption. Moreover, the same eating proce¬ 
dure is prescribed for the Nazirite (Num 6:18-19) and for all worshipers in 
Ezekiel’s futuristic Temple (Ezek 46:24). Indeed, its actual practice is recorded 
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for the Shiloh sanctuary (1 Sam 2:13-14) and verified archaeologieally by the 
discovery of cooked animal bones near the Lachish altar (Note on 10:14). 
When P insists that as long as the offerers are pure they may eat their sacrifice 
at "any pure place” (10:14; cf. 7:19), it is clearly polemicizing against the older 
practice. P's opposition is further in evidence when it subsumes the thanksgiv¬ 
ing offering under the artificially and awkwardly constructed rubric zebah todat 
selamayw 'thanksgiving sacrifice of well-being' (7:13-15), thereby subjecting the 
older thanksgiving offering to the rules and procedures of the well-being offering 
(details in the Note on 7:15). Thus, a sacrificial procedure actually attested at 
Shiloh has been reworked by Priestly editors to conform to the newer regulation 
of the Temple. The older practice survives in the deuteronomic regulation that 
sacrifices must be eaten at the sanctuary site (Deut 12:7, 12) and in the later 
rabbinic regulation that they must be eaten inside the city walls of Jerusalem (m. 
Pesah. 3:8; 7:8, 9). 

3. The priestly prebends from the sacrifices are awarded to the officiating 
priest (6:19; 7:7-9, 33). There are two exceptions to this rule. In the case of the 
well-being offering, the prebends are split: the right thigh to the officiating 
priest (7:33) and the breast to the entire priestly cadre (7:31). Nevertheless, 
interpolations inserted into two verses (9:21; 10:15) assign the thigh to all of the 
priests. The cereal offering is subject to a similar division: the cooked offering to 
the officiant (7:9) but the raw offering to all of the priests (7:10); but this 
division is contradicted by another passage, which prescribes that the prebends 
of all cereal offerings, cooked and raw alike, belong to the entire priesthood (2:3, 
10). The only possible deduction from the prebend medley is that the text has 
experienced growth. The prescription that the prebends go to the officiating 
priest is geared to a sanctuary staffed by a single priestly family. Such was the 
case at Shiloh, where Eli and his sons officiated (1 Sam 1-3, especially 3:13). At 
the Temple, however, especially as its priestly core expanded to embrace many 
families, pressure began to build within the priesthood to distribute the sacrifi¬ 
cial prebends equitably among all of the priests. The Josianic reform (Deut 
18:6-8; 2 Kgs 23:8-9) bears witness to a similar situation (details in the Note on 
2 : 10 ). 

Thus, we have three sacrificial pericopes that must have originated in a 
sanctuary that existed prior to the Jerusalem Temple. Each pericope, however, 
experienced a different development. The text on the zab (15:14) was un¬ 
touched; he had to journey to the sanctuary the day his sacrifice was due. The 
text on the thanksgiving offering (7:11-15), which shows signs that originally 
the consumption of the sacrifice took place at the sanctuary, was reworked so as 
to incorporate the thanksgiving offering into the well-being offering, which 
could be eaten outside the sanctuary by any pure person in any pure place (7:19; 
cf, 10:14). Finally, the texts on the cereal and well-being offerings, which origi¬ 
nally prescribed that portions of their prebends would be awarded to the offici- 
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ant, were supplemented by notices that all of the prebends are to be distributed 
equitably among the entire priestly corps. 

If the pericopes on the thanksgiving, cereal, and well-being offerings betray 
signs of revision and supplementation, why is there no such indication in the 
text of the zab (15:14)? Did the priests of Jerusalem really expect him to journey 
to the Temple on the very day his sacrifices were due, regardless of how far away 
he lived? The most likely answer is that instead of altering the text, they altered 
the physical circumstances so that the zab could fulfill the text. Namely, they 
would have constructed facilities outside the Temple and Jerusalem where the 
ritually impure person could reside while undergoing his purificatory ablutions. 
Such facilities are indeed prescribed by the Dead Sea sectarians (11Q Temple 
46:16-18). Far from being utopian legislation, the likelihood is that Lev 15:14 
was actually fulfilled in the Jerusalem of the late Second Temple. Josephus 
reports that the zab was banished from the city {Ant 3.261; Wars 5.227). 
Surely, because his banishment lasted as long as he was impure, there must have 
been facilities outside the city wall for his purification. 

We are now in a position to answer the question posed at the outset. 
Granted that P’s Tabernacle presumes a central but not a single sanctuary, 
which one is it: the precentralized (Hezekian) Jerusalem Temple or the regional 
Temple of Shiloh? The answer is—both. The sacrificial procedures attested in P 
probably had their origin at Shiloh. Some texts, like the thanksgiving offering 
pericope, were reworked by the Jerusalem priesthood so thoroughly that even 
where the seams are visible it is no longer possible to recover the original text. 
Others, like the cereal and well-being offerings, received interpolations or sup¬ 
plementary verses (P 2 ), which, when removed, reveal the original text (Pi). 
These additions are the work of subsequent generations of Jerusalem priests, but 
still from the time prior to Hezekiah. In substance these additions are not 
significant; they probably reflect the in-house adjustments of the priests regard¬ 
ing their sacrificial income as the one-family sanctuary gave way to the multi¬ 
family Temple. It would take the momentous events at the end of the eighth 
century, which led to an infusion of refugees from northern Israel and the 
prophetic rebuke concerning the social and economic injustices gripping the 
land, to provoke a major Priestly response, which resulted in the creation of the 
radically new vistas and ideology of H (see Knohl 1988: 146-93). 

The final word concerns Aaron. Scholarly consensus holds that the figure of 
Aaron and his genealogy are ahistorical. If, however, my view prevails that P is 
traceable to the Shilonite sanctuary, then P’s linkage to Aaron is not unreason¬ 
able, for Eli, the priest of Shiloh, was the direct descendant of a line dating back 
to the Egyptian exodus (1 Sam 2:27-28) and whose ancestor, according to one 
tradition, was Ithamar the son of Aaron (1 Chr 24:3). The descendants of Eli 
were subsequently displaced from the hierarchy of the Solomonic Temple by the 
Zadokites (22:9; 1 Kgs 2:26-27), justification for which is ascribed to Eli’s sins 
(1 Sam 2:27-36) and, conversely, to the virtues of Zadok’s ancestor, Phineas 
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(Num 25:10-13; cf. Milgrom 1990a: Excursus 61). Thus, there is neither need 
nor warrant to hypothesize with the consensus (cf. Noth 1965: 20) that origi¬ 
nally P spoke of the officiant as an anonymous priest and only subsequently vyas 
the text rewritten to include Aaron. 


D. On Vocabulary, Style, and Structure 

The vocabulary of the Priestly writings is so markedly different from the 
other pentateuchal sources (JE, D) that introductions to the Bible or Penta¬ 
teuch generally take pains to supply lists of their distinctive words and idioms 
(e.g., S. R. Driver 1913b: 131-35). The problem with these lists is that they do 
not distinguish between P and H. The reluctance of their compilers to do so is 
understandable. Because P and H are both Priestly schools they obviously share 
the same vocabulary. Thus the absence of, let us say, a P term in H would not 
(and probably does not) mean that H was unaware of it. The argument from 
silence, precarious at best (see above), would be totally fallacious in this in¬ 
stance. There exists, however, a more acceptable way to gauge the differences 
between P and H: identifying words or idioms in one source that are consis¬ 
tently altered or synonymized in the other. 

This is precisely what Knohl has done in his study of the Priestly texts 
(1988: 97-99). He enumerates forty-four Priestly terms, nine of which are 
worded differently in P and in H. They are as follows: 


P 

weno c adti leka , Hwwa c ed leka 

hakkohen hammdsiah 

kehunna lehuqqat c oldm 
bigde qodes le?ahdron 
lirsono, lerdson la hem 
kol-meleket € dbodd Id* ta c asu 
hitte* 

qehal yiha*el 
sata 


H 

weno c adti libne yisra’el, *iwwa c ed 
lakem 

hakkohen *dser yimsah *6to, hakkohen 
haggadol 

kehunnat c oldm 

bigde hasserad lesdret baqqodes 
lirsonekem ,, yerdsu lahem 
sabbdton , sabbat sabbaton 
hithatte y 
qehal YHWH 
zdna 
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This list (to be examined in volume 2) can be supplemented by employing 
another criterion: terms carrying a precise meaning in P that lose their precision 
in H. In Lev 1-16 the following terms fall into this category: 

1. In P, ma c al is a technical term denoting the specific sacrilege of “sancta 
desecration” (chap. 4, Comment B). In H, however, it reflects the abstract 
notion of “rebellion, treachery” not only against God (26:40) but also against 
man (Num 5:12). This instance provides us with a parade example of this 
terminological shift because in actual contexts of sacrilege, instead of ma c al , H 
resorts to the expression hiliel y et-sem J elohim (compare 5:15 with 9:12; Milgrom 
1976f: 86-89), thereby allowing ma c al to take on figurative overtones. 

2. As demonstrated (Note on 11:10), P distinguishes punctiliously between 
siqqes and timme\ whereby the former denotes “forbidden to ingest” and the 
latter “defile by touch.” H, however, invariably confuses the two categories 
(20:25b, and see the Note on 11:43). 

3. Chapter 16 provides a rich source for this terminological shift. The P 
stratum (vv 1-28) has reworked an older source that uses qodes and y ohel mo c ed 
altogether differently from P and H, the former term meaning “adytum” (vv 3, 
16, 27) and the latter “shrine” (vv 16, 17). P, by contrast, claims that they 
denote the “shrine” and the entire “Tent of Meeting,” respectively (e.g., Exod 
26:33; Lev 1:1), and refers to the adytum as qodes haqqoddsim (e.g., Exod 
26:33); whereas H calls it, in this chapter, miqdas haqqddes (v 33; for details, see 
chap. 16, Comment A). 

4. P consistently uses the term miskdn to refer to the sancta, the Tabernacle 
structure, or the inner tent curtains—all of which were anointed and rendered 
holy (8:10). It thereby distinguishes between the miskdn and the y ohel, the 
upper, nonsacred tent curtains (e.g., Exod 26:7; 35:11; 36:14; 40:1; Num 4:25). 
When P refers to the entire structure it uses the full term y ohel mo c ed. Even 
where it designates the entire tent as the miskdn (Exod 26:30; 27:9; 40:22, 24), 
P is often referring to its sacred part (minus the upper curtains). Thus, the 
Lord’s kdbod covers the y ohel mo c ed , the entire tent, but it also envelops the 
miskdn, the inner sacred space (Exod 40:35). Indeed, the miskdn in its technical 
usage is at times clearly distinguished from the entire tent complex by the 
expression miskdn y ohel mo c ed (Exod 39:32; 40:2, 6, 29), which must be ren¬ 
dered “the Tabernacle (portion) of the Tent of Meeting.” In fact, in the ac¬ 
count of the erection of the sanctuary, headed by this latter designation (Exod 
40:2), the upper tent curtains, of goat’s hair, reddened rams’ skins, and yellow- 
orange skins (Exod 26:7-14; on the latter see Tadmor 1982), are not even 
mentioned. 

Knohl (1988: 59-60) claims that Exod 35:4-40:38—and hence the expres¬ 
sion miskdn y ohel mo c ed, which falls within its compass—was composed by H. 
His theory, however, cannot stand in view of the evidence of the building 
inscriptions of the ancient Near East, which invariably give both the divine 
(oracular) prescription to construct a temple and the description of its actual 
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erection. As for the stylistic variations palpably evident between the account of 
the Tabernacle prescription (Exod 25-30) and that of its construction (Exod 
35-40), A. Hurowitz (1985) has demonstrated that ancient Near Eastern build¬ 
ing inscriptions also exhibit a variation in style between the prescriptive and 
descriptive accounts even though early inscriptions are usually the work of a 
single author (see also chap. 8, Comment C). H, however, refers to the sanctu¬ 
ary by the anthropomorphic expression miskdni'my Tabernacle' (15:31), which 
in another context takes on the more figurative, abstract notion of “my divine 
presence” (26:11, and note its reflex in Ezek 37:27). Thus, for external reasons 
(building inscriptions) and internal ones (style), Exod 35:4-40:38 should be 
ascribed to P. 

5. P meticulously distinguishes between fern, huqqa/huqqot ‘statute, law’ 
and masc. hoq/huqqim ‘due, assigned portion’ (see the Note on 10:13), whereas 
H blurs the two (e.g., 11:11; 26:46). 

6. The term tame 3 in P strictly denotes “ritually impure,” referring to the 
three sources of impurity—corpse or carcass, scale disease (sara c at), and genital 
discharges (zab/zdbd) —and their derivatives, while H employs this term meta¬ 
phorically in nonritualistic contexts, such as adultery (18:20), other sexual viola¬ 
tions (18:24), idolatry (19:31), and Israel’s land (18:25-28). 

7. Likewise in P, tahor , the antonym of tdme\ denotes “ritually pure,” that 
is, the purity one achieves through ablutions and sacrifices (chaps. 11-15). It 
suffices, however, to cite one verse from a pericope that, on other grounds, 
clearly stems from H (l6:29-34a; see chap. 16, Comment A) in order to project 
into stark relief an entirely different usage: “For on this day shall purgation be 
effected on your behalf to purify (letaher) you of all your sins; you shall become 
pure (titharu) before the Lord” (v 30). Manifestly, by means of the scapegoat 
rite, Israel is purified of its moral impurity (see the Note on 16:21). P, con¬ 
versely, in prescribing the sacrificial means of expiating for Israel’s moral wrongs, 
speaks of God's forgiveness {wenislah, 4:20, 26, 31, 35; 5:10, 13, 16, 18, 26) but 
never of God's purification. 

8. H fuses and confuses the terms hillel ‘desecrate’ and timme 3 ‘contami¬ 
nate’. The high priest who is contaminated by a corpse obviously contaminates 
the sanctuary, a far more grievous sin than desecration (21:12). Similarly, the 
priest who eats sacred food in a state of impurity becomes contaminated 
thereby, not desecrated (22:9). Yet in both cases, H uses the verb hillel. 

9. P scrupulously distinguishes between the divine punishments mut ‘death’ 
and karet. ‘excision’ (see chap. 7, Comment D). H, however, interchanges them 
indiscriminately. For example, H prescribes mut for the case in which an impure 
priest partakes of sacred food (22:9; cf. vv 4-8), whereas P prescribes karet for 
the lay person who does the same (7:20). Because karet is the severer penalty it is 
inconceivable that H would designate mut, a lesser penalty, for the priest. Fur¬ 
thermore, H actually prescribes karet for sancta desecration by a lay person 
(19:8; contrast 7:18). Would H, then, prescribe only mut, the lesser penalty, for 
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the same sin if committed by a priest? Hence, just as in the same verse (22:9), H 
writes hillel when it has P’s timme* in mind (above), so we must assume that H’s 
mut, at least in this verse, really implies karet (contrast Num 18:32, where hillel 
and mut in the case of sancta desecration are appropriate terms). Another exam¬ 
ple of H’s confusion of mut and karet is yamutu betum'dtam betamme'dm *et- 
miskani (15:31), where again mut really connotes karet , P’s penalty for polluting 
the sancta. 

One must carefully distinguish, however, between H’s imprecision regard¬ 
ing yamut (qal) and karet and its precise terminological distinction between 
yumdt (hoph c al) and karet. For example, if the community does not put to death 
the violator of the prohibitions against working on the Sabbath (Exod 31:14[H]) 
or worshiping the Molech (20:2-3), then God will punish him (and his family, 
20:4—5) with karet (contra Knohl 1987: 74). 

10. As shown by Knohl (1988: 76-77), P distinguishes meticulously be¬ 
tween nepes and y is : 6 *issa } the former reserved for the sacrificial laws (2:1; 4:2, 
27; 5:1, 2, 4, 15, 17, 21; 7:18, 20, 21) and the latter for the impurity laws (13:29, 
38; and cf. 15:5 with 7:21). H, however, mixes the two indiscriminately in the 
same law (17:3, 8; 22:3; 22:4-6). 

11. In P the word niddd is a technical term for menstrual discharge (12:2, 5; 
15:19, 24, 25, 26, 33). In H (20:21), however, and in derivative literature (e.g., 
Ezek 7:19, 20; Lam 1:8, 17; Ezra 9:11) it becomes a metaphor for impurity, 
indecency, or disgrace that stems from moral rather than physical causes. 

Thus, these eleven examples demonstrate that H consistently blurs the rigid 
distinctions in P’s terminology. They prove of even greater value in that they 
point to the chronological priority of P. Surely, there is no difficulty in presum¬ 
ing that H tradents had the text of P before them. Because their legislation, 
replete with motivations and exhortations, goes beyond cultic concerns to ad¬ 
dress ethical and national issues (details in volume 2), they would not have cared 
less that they were using Temple vocabulary imprecisely. Consider now the 
reverse. Would P have tolerated a text (H) that did not distinguish between the 
divine punishment of mut or karet (example 9) or that extended the term for 
ritual impurity tame J to adultery, idolatry, and the land (example 6)—items for 
which there were no corresponding purificatory measures—or applied its anto¬ 
nym tdhor, a term P reserved for purification from physical impurity, to Israel’s 
moral impurity (example 7)? Indeed, P would have found H not only inaccurate 
but misleading! If P had incorporated H it would have insisted on thoroughly 
overhauling it so that it would be consistent with P’s vocabulary. The conclusion 
is therefore inescapable: H is the redactor of P. 

The study of the Priestly style has also been immeasurably advanced by the 
finely honed investigation of M. Paran (1983), who—like his predecessor and 
probable pioneer, S. E. McEvenue (1971)—unfortunately fails to distinguish 
between P and H. Paran singles out the following Priestly literary devices: circu¬ 
lar inclusions, poetic elements, refrains, and closing deviations (1983; 28-173). 
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All of these, however, are shared in common by P and H. Where they occur in 
chaps. 1-16 they are dutifully noted (e.g., the Notes to 1:9; 4:12, 17; 6:9; 8:15, 
17; 9:13, 21; 14:9; 16:10). 

There exists, I submit, yet another literary artifice that holds better promise 
of yielding a distinction between P and H. I refer to structure, in particular, the 
chiastic form, alternately called introversion (Kikawada 1974) or palistrophe 
(McEvenue 1971: 29 n. 18). On occasion, P employs this device, but always as a 
straightforward introversion, A B C . . . X . . . C' B' A', where each ele¬ 
ment after the central pivot X faithfully repeats its corresponding member. In 
chaps. 1-16, the introversions attributable to P are chap. 8 (see Comment A); 
14:11-20, 21-32 (see the Notes ad loc.); and chap. 15 (see its introductory 
Note). Other P examples outside Leviticus are Exod 25:31-37; 28:6—12; and 
30:12-15 (Paran 1983: 112-20). But H is especially fond of this simple type of 
introversion (Exod 31:13-17; Lev 17:10-14; 23:27-32; 24:14-23) and is further 
characterized by an intricacy and artfulness of construction. Let us focus on the 
two indisputable H passages in chaps. 1-16: 11:43-44 and 16:29-31. 

11:43-H 

A. y al-tesaqqesu y et-napsotekem bekol-hasseres hassores fal-h^ares] 

Bj. weld* tittameSl bdhem wenitmetem bam 

B 2 . ki y dni YHWH y elohekem 

Bj'. wehitqaddistem wiheyitem qedosim 

B 2 '. ki qados y ani felohekem] 

A'. welo y tetammeSi y et-napsotekem bekol-hasseres haromes c al-ha y ares 

A. You shall not defile your throats with any creature that swarms [upon the 
earth]. 

B|. You shall not make yourselves impure therewith and thus become 
impure, 

B 2 . for I the Lord am your God. 

Bj'. You shall sanctify yourselves and be holy, 

B 2 '. for I [your God] am holy. 

A'. You shall not contaminate your throats with any swarming creature that 
moves upon the earth. 

1629-31 

A. we hay eta lakem lehuqqat c olam 

B. te c annu y et-napsotekem . . . 
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C. wekol-melaka lo 3 ta c aiu. . . . 

X. ki bayyom hazzeh yekapper c alekem letaher y etkem mikkol 
hatto’tekem lipne YHWH titharu 

C'. sabbat sabbaton hi* lakem 
B'. weHnnitem *et-napsotekem 

A'. huqqat c oldm 

A. And this shall be for you a law for all time: 

B. ... you shall practice self-denial 

C. and you shall do no manner of work. . . . 

X. For on this day shall purgation be effected on your behalf 
to purify you of all your sins; you shall become pure before 
the Lord. 

C'. It shall be a sabbath of complete rest for you, 

B\ and you shall practice self-denial; 

A'. It is a law for all time. 

The reconstructions and exegetical details are discussed in the Notes. Both 
pericopes ostensibly exhibit a simple introverted structure. A closer look, how¬ 
ever, reveals that the chiastic symmetry is more complex. Lines Bj and B/ in 
11:43^44 and lines C and C' in 16:29-31 are equivalent not in sameness but in 
opposition, employing the antonyms tame* ‘impure* and qados ‘holy* in the 
former and kol-melaka ‘all manner of work’ and sabbat sabbaton ‘complete rest* 
in the latter. It is hardly an accident that this binary opposition is found solely in 
the introverted structures of the only two verifiable H pericopes in Lev 1-16. 

Another characteristic of H is that it builds its introverted scheme around 
an older piece of legislation. Thus, as recognized by Paran (1983: 115-18), Exod 
31:13-17 plays on the fourth commandment (Exod 20:8-11) while mentioning 
the Sabbath seven times. Lev 24:14-23 is constructed on the law of talion 
(which occupies the pivot, v 20a). In Lev 25:3, the sabbatical law is an expansion 
of Exod 23:10 (Paran 1983: 16). But what Paran did not realize is that all of his 
examples actually stem from H. They display a greater sophisticated artistry 
than those evidenced in P and thereby form a viable criterion to distinguish 
between the Priestly schools. As a “state-of-the-art*’ example from H’s vast 
portfolio, I would cite the following pericope: 

21:17b-21 

A.a. y is mizzar c dka ledorotam 

x. y dser yihyeh bo mum 
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b. lo’ yiqrab lehaqrib lehem J elohayw 

a t . ki kol-’is 

x. ’dser bo-mum 

b^ lo’yiqrab [lehaqrib ’et-’isse YHWHJ 
X. twelve cases (vv 18b—20) 

A'.a/. kol-’is 

x. 'tfscr bo-mum 

a'. mizzera c ’aharon hakkohen 

b!'. /o' yiggas lehaqrib ’et-’isse YHWH 

x. mum bo 

b 7 . ’et lehem ’elohayw lo y yiggas lehaqrib 

A.a. A man of your offspring throughout the ages 
x. who has a defect 

b. shall not be qualified to offer the food of his God; 
aj. indeed, a man 

x. who has a defect 

bj. shall not be qualified [to offer the food gifts of the Lord] 

X. twelve cases (vv 18b—20) 

A'.aj'. Every man 

x. who has a defect 

a'. among the offspring of Aaron the priest 

bi'. shall not be qualified to offer the food gifts of the Lord, 

x. He has a defect; 

b 7 . the food of his God he shall not be qualified to offer. 

The detailed discussion of this elaborate introversion is left for the com¬ 
mentary on this passage in volume 2. Here it will suffice to outline its major 
points. The larger chiasm A X A 7 consists of twelve clauses (A A 7 ) that balance 
twelve cases of defects (X). A breaks down into two parallel panels, whereas A' 
subdivides into two chiastic units, yielding the structure 

a a } aj 7 b^ 

XXX X 

b b, a 7 b 7 
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Note that a -j- a } = a^ + a' and that b -f- b] = bj' -j- b', which involves a 
subtle introversion of a and b in the second half (a] and bj preceding a and b). 
Above all, the word (or examples) of mum ‘defect' occupies every center: the 
twelve cases of mum being the pivot of the entire introversion (A X A') and the 
word mum being the pivot of the four smaller units (a x b; a 1 x b^ aj' x a f ; bj' x 
b'), the first two of which form panels and the last two, chiasms. The final unit 
(bf' x b') is itself chiastically constructed, a neat finishing touch to the pericope. 

The remarkable thing about the structure is that it accounts for every single 
word. The alleged redundancies, which have been the despair of critics (see the 
commentaries), make perfect sense once it is realized that they fulfill an aes¬ 
thetic purpose. The full implications of this structural device will be drawn in 
the commentary to this chapter in volume 2. Here it needs only to be noted that 
such literary artistry is patently beyond the capacity of P. It demonstrates an 
advance in compositional technique, and it adds further evidence to my general 
theory that H is later than P. Moreover, it generates even more significant 
implications concerning the extent of the H stratum in the Pentateuch. In my 
commentary on Numbers (1990a: XXII-XXXI), I have made it a point to 
emphasize the structured sophistication of much of the book’s content. 
Whether its composition or—the more likely prospect—its redaction is due to 
H will be discussed in volume 2. 


E. The Priestly Theology 

Theology is what Leviticus is all about. It pervades every chapter and almost 
every verse. It is not expressed in pronouncements but embedded in rituals. 
Indeed, every act, whether movement, manipulation, or gesticulation, is preg¬ 
nant with meaning: “at their deepest level rituals reveal values which are socio¬ 
logical facts” (Turner 1967: 44). In describing the Priestly theology I shall not 
distinguish between the two main strands P and H, except when they clearly 
differ from each other. Most of the time, they form a single continuum: H 
articulates and develops what is incipient and even latent in P. 

The basic premises of pagan religion are (1) that its deities are themselves 
dependent on and influenced by a metadivine realm, (2) that this realm spawns 
a multitude of malevolent and benevolent entities, and (3) that if humans can 
tap into this realm they can acquire the magical power to coerce the gods to do 
their will (Kaufmann 1937-56: 1.297-350, I960: 21-59). An eminent Assyriolo- 
gist has stated, “The impression is gained that everyday religion [in Mesopota¬ 
mia] was dominated by fear of evil powers and black magic rather than a positive 
worship of the gods . . . the world was conceived to be full of evil demons who 
might cause trouble in any sphere of life. If they had attacked, the right ritual 
should effect the cure. . . . Humans, as well as devils, might work evil against a 
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person by the black arts, and here too the appropriate ritual wa^s required" 
(Lambert 1959: 194). 

The Priestly theology negates these premises. It posits the existence of one 
supreme God who contends neither with a higher realm nor with competing 
peers. The world of demons is abolished; there is no struggle with autonomous 
foes because there are none. With the demise of the demons, only one creature 
remains with “demonic" power—the human being. Endowed with free will, his 
power is greater than any attributed to him by pagan society. Not only can he 
defy God but, in Priestly imagery, he can drive God out of his sanctuary. In this 
respect, humans have replaced the demons. 

The pagans secured the perpetual aid of a benevolent deity by building him 
a temple-residence in which he was housed, fed, and worshiped in exchange for 
his protective care. Above all, his temple had to be inoculated by apotropaic 
rites—utilizing magic drawn from the metadivine realm—against incursions by 
malevolent forces from the supernal and infernal worlds. The Priestly theolo¬ 
gians make use of the same imagery, except that the demons are replaced by 
humans. Humans can drive God out of the sanctuary by polluting it with their 
moral and ritual sins. All that the priests can do is periodically purge the sanctu¬ 
ary of its impurities and influence the people to atone for their wrongs. 

This thoroughgoing evisceration of the demonic also transformed the con¬ 
cept of impurity. In Israel, impurity was harmless. It retained potency only with 
regard to sancta. Lay persons—but not priests—might contract impurity with 
impunity; they must not, however, delay their purificatory rites lest their impu¬ 
rity affect the sanctuary (Comment on 5:1-13). The retention of impurity’s 
dynamic (but not demonic) power in regard to sancta served a theological func¬ 
tion. The sanctuary symbolized the presence of God; impurity represented the 
wrongdoing of persons. If persons unremittingly polluted the sanctuary they 
forced God out of his sanctuary and out of their lives. 

The Priestly texts on scale disease (chaps. 13-14) and chronic genital flows 
(chap. 15) give ample witness Lo the Priestly polemic against the idea that 
physical impurity arises from the activity of demons who must be either exor¬ 
cised or appeased. Purification is neither healing nor theurgy. The afflicted 
person undergoes purification only after he is cured. Ablutions are wordless rites; 
they are unaccompanied by incantation or gesticulation—the quintessential in¬ 
gredients in pagan healing rites. The adjective taker means “purified," not 
“cured"; the verb rapa> ‘cure’ never appears in the ritual. A moldy garment or a 
fungous house (13:47-58; 14:33-53) does not reflect on the character of its 
owner, for he brings no sacrifice and performs no rite that might indicate his 
culpability. Even though the scale-diseased person does bring sacrifices for possi¬ 
ble wrongdoing, the only determinable “wrong" is that his impurity has polluted 
the sanctuary. Especially noteworthy is the bird rite at the beginning of his 
purification process, which, in spite of its clear exorcistic origins, has solely a 
symbolic function in Israel (see the Notes on 14:4 and 5). Above all, it seems 
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likely that most, if not all, of the varieties of scale disease described in chap. 13 
are not even contagious (chap. 13, Comment A), which supports my conclusion 
that scale disease is only a part of a larger symbolic system (explained below and 
in chap. 15, Comment G). 

Another example of the way the Priestly legists excised the demonic from 
impurity is the case of the person afflicted with chronic genital flux (15:1-15, 
25-30). It is the discharge that contaminates, not the person. Hence, objects 
that are underneath him—bed, seat, saddle—but no others are considered im¬ 
pure. In Mesopotamia, however, his table and cup transmit impurity. The differ¬ 
ence is that in Israel the afflicted person does not contaminate by touch as long 
as he washes his hands (see the Note on 15:11). As a result, he was not banished 
or isolated but was allowed to remain at home. The same concessions were 
extended to the menstruant, who was otherwise universally ostracized (chap. 15, 
Comment A). She, too, defiled only that which was beneath her. Touching such 
objects, however, incurred greater impurity than touching her directly (15:19b, 
21-22). As illogical as it seems, it makes perfect sense when viewed from the 
larger perspective of the primary Priestly objective to root out the prevalent 
notion that the menstruant was possessed by demonic powers. 

The parade example of the evisceration of the demonic from Israel's cult is 
provided by Azazel (16:10). Although Azazel seems to have been the name of a 
demon, the goat sent to him is not a sacrifice requiring slaughter and blood 
manipulation; nor does it have the effect of a sacrifice in providing purification, 
expiation, and the like. The goat is simply the symbolic vehicle for dispatching 
Israel's sins to the wilderness (16:21-22). The analogous elimination rites in the 
pagan world stand in sharp contrast (see chap. 16, Comment E). The purifica¬ 
tion of the corpse-contaminated person with the lustral ashes of the Red Cow 
(Num 19) can also claim pride of place among Israel's victories over pagan 
beliefs. The hitherto demonic impurity of the corpse has been devitalized, first 
by denying its autonomous power to pollute the sanctuary and then by denying 
that the corpse-contaminated person must be banished from his community 
during his purificatory period (chap. 4, Comment G). 

Israel's battle against demonic beliefs was not won in one stroke. Scripture 
indicates that it was a gradual process. The cultic sphere attests a progressive 
reduction of contagious impurity in all three primary human sources: scale dis¬ 
ease, pathological flux, and corpse contamination. The earliest Priestly tradition 
calls for their banishment (Num 5:2-4) because the presence of God is coexten¬ 
sive with the entire camp, but later strata show that banishment is prescribed 
only for scale disease (13:46). The fact that genital flux and corpse contamina¬ 
tion permit their bearers to remain at home indicates that the divine presence is 
now viewed as confined to the sanctuary. Henceforth in P, the only fear evoked 
by impurity is its potential impact on the sanctuary. (The H school, which 
extends God's presence over the entire land of Israel, also innovates a nonritual 
and nonexpiable impurity, but this matter is reserved for volume 2 of this 
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commentary.) The driving force behind this impurity reduction is Israel’s mono¬ 
theism. The baneful still inheres in things, but it spreads only under special 
conditions, for example, carrion when consumed and genital discharges when 
contacted. But note that impurity springs to life, resuming its virulent character, 
only in regard to the sphere of the sacred (Comment on 5:1-13), and that these 
impurities are not to be confused with evils. 

A similar gradation in the contagion of holiness is also exhibited in Scrip¬ 
ture, but for different reasons. In the earliest traditions of the Bible, the sancta 
communicate holiness to persons, the sanctuary’s inner sancta more powerfully 
so—directly by sight (if uncovered) and indirectly by touch (if covered), even 
when the contact is accidental. According to the early narratives, this power can 
be deadly; note the stories about the Ark (1 Sam 6:19; 2 Sam 6:6-7), Mount 
Sinai (Exod 19:12-13), and the divine fire (Lev 10:1-2). In P a major change 
has occurred. This fatal power is restricted to the rare moment in which the 
Tabernacle is dismantled (Num 4:15, 20), but otherwise the sancta can no 
longer infect persons, even if touched (chap. 7, Comment B). Clearly, this 
drastic reduction in the contagious power of the sancta was not accepted by all 
Priestly schools. Ezekiel holds out for the older view that sancta (in his example, 
the priestly clothing, 44:19; 46:20) are contagious to persons (contrary to P; see 
the Note on 10:5). 

The texts are silent concerning the motivation behind this priestly reform. 
Undoubtedly, the priests were disturbed by the superstitious fears of the fatal 
power of the sancta that might keep the masses away from the sanctuary (cf. 
Num 17:27-28). To the contrary, they taught the people that God’s holiness 
stood for the forces of life (see below) and that only when approached in an 
unauthorized way (e g., 10:1-2) would it bring death. Contact with the sancta 
would be fatal to the encroacher, that is, the nonpriest who dared officiate with 
the sancta (e g., Num 16:35; 18:3), but not to the Israelites who worshiped God 
in their midst. There is also a more realistic, historically grounded reason that 
would have moved the priests in this direction—the anarchic institution of altar 
asylum. Precisely because the altar sanctified those who touched it, it thereby 
automatically gave them asylum regardless of whether they were murderers, 
bandits, or other assorted criminals. By taking the radical step of declaring that 
the sancta, in particular the altar, were no longer contagious to persons, the 
priests ended, once and for all, the institution of altar asylum. In this matter 
they were undoubtedly abetted by the king and his bureaucracy, who earnestly 
wanted to terminate the veto power of the sanctuary over their jurisdiction 
(details in chap. 7, Comment B; and in Milgrom 1981b). 

It can be seen from the preceding discussion that the ritual complexes of 
Lev 1-16 make sense only as aspects of a symbolic system. As noted, only a few 
types of scale disease (many clearly noncontagious) were declared impure. Yet, 
to judge by the plethora of Mesopotamian texts dealing with the diagnosis and 
treatment of virulent diseases, it is fair to assume that Israel knew them as well 
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(chap. 13, Comment A) but did not classify them as impure. The same situa¬ 
tion obtains with genital discharges. Why are secretions from other orifices of 
the body not impure: mucus, perspiration, and, above all, urine and feces? This 
leads to a larger question: why are there only these three sources of impurity— 
corpse/carcass, scale disease, and genital discharges? There must be a compre¬ 
hensive theory that can explain all of the cases. Moreover, because the phenom¬ 
ena declared impure are the precipitates of a filtering process initiated by the 
priests, the "filter ’ must be their invention. In other words, the impurity laws 
form a system governed by a priestly rationale. 

This rationale comes to light once it is perceived that there is a common 
denominator to the three above-mentioned sources of impurity—death. Genital 
discharge from the male is semen and from the female, blood. They represent 
the life force; their loss represents death (chap. 12, Comment B). The case of 
scale disease also becomes comprehensible with the realization that the Priestly 
legists have not focused on disease per se but only on the appearance of disease. 
Moldy fabrics and fungous houses (13:47-58; 14:35-53) are singled out not 
because they are struck with scale disease but because they give that appearance. 
So too the few varieties of scale disease afflicting the human body: their appear¬ 
ance is that of approaching death. When Miriam is stricken with scale disease, 
Moses prays, "Let her not be like a corpse” (Num 12:12; cf. also Job 16:13 and 
chap. 13, Comment A). The wasting of the body, the common characteristic of 
the highly visible, biblically impure scale disease, symbolizes the death process as 
much as the loss of vaginal blood and semen. 

It is of no small significance that the dietary laws (chap. 11), which are 
contiguous to and form a continuum with the bodily impurities (chaps. 12-15), 
are also governed by criteria such as cud-chewing and split hoofs, which are 
equally arbitrary and meaningless in themselves but serve a larger, extrinsic 
purpose. This purpose can be deduced both from the explicit rationale of holi¬ 
ness (11:43-45; cf. chap. 11, Comment E) and the implicit assumption of 
relevant texts (Gen 9:4; Lev 17:3-5, 10-14; cf. chap. 11, Comment C), to wit: 
animal life is inviolable except for a few edible animals, provided they are 
slaughtered properly (i.e., painlessly, chap. 11, Comment D) and their blood 
(i.e., their life) is drained and thereby returned to God (chap. 11, Comment C). 
To be sure, the rationale of holiness and the equation of blood and life are first 
articulated in H (11 :43-45; 17:10-14), but they are already adumbrated in P 
(e.g., Gen 9:4). 

Because impurity and holiness are antonyms, the identification of impurity 
with death must mean that holiness stands for life. No wonder that reddish 
substances, the surrogates of blood, are among the ingredients of the purificatory 
rites for scale-diseased and corpse-contaminated persons (14:4; Num 19:6). They 
symbolize the victory of the forces of life over death. A further example: the 
blood of the purification offering symbolically purges the sanctuary by symboli¬ 
cally absorbing its impurities (see below)—another victory of life over death. 
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Moreover, the priest is commanded to eat the flesh of the purification offering 
(6:19, 22; 10:17; chap. 10, Comment C), and the high priest dispatches the 
sanctuary's impurities together with the people’s sins (16:21). In neither case is 
the priest affected. Again, holiness-life has triumphed over impurity-death. Im¬ 
purity does not pollute the priest as long as he serves God in his sanctuary (see 
also the Note on 16:26). Israel, too, as long as it serves God by obeying his 
commandments, can overcome the forces of impurity-death. 

Because the quintessential source of holiness resides with God, Israel is 
enjoined to control the occurrence of impurity lest it impinge on his realm (see 
below). The forces pitted against each other in a cosmic struggle are no longer 
the benevolent and the demonic deities who populate the mythologies of Israel’s 
neighbors, but the forces of life and death set loose by man himself through his 
obedience to or defiance of God’s commandments. Despite all of the changes 
that are manifested in the evolution of Israel’s impurity laws, the objective 
remains the same: to sever impurity from the demonic and to reinterpret it as a 
symbolic system reminding Israel of the divine imperative to reject death and 
choose life. 

In the Note on 11:11, it will be shown that the distinction between ani¬ 
mals that are seqes and those that are tame } is, according to Gen 1 (P), that the 
former were created from the sea and the latter from the land. The fact that 
Lev 11 is rooted in Gen 1 is of deeper theological import. It signifies that, from 
the Priestly point of view, God’s revelation is twofold: to Israel via Sinai and the 
Tabernacle and to humankind via nature. The refrain of P’s account of creation 
is “God saw that it was good.’’ In common with Israel’s contemporaries, P holds 
that God punishes humankind through flood (Gen 6:19-22), plague (Exod 7:8- 
13; 8:12-15; 9:8-12), sickness (chap. 13, Comment B), and death. It is, how¬ 
ever, P’s distinctive teaching that nature maintains a balance between the forces 
of life and those of death, and it is incumbent on the human being, by dint of 
his intelligence, to discern the difference between them and to act accordingly. 
Israel, moreover, is charged with the additional obligation to distinguish be¬ 
tween pure and impure, thereby providing it with a larger database for distin¬ 
guishing between the forces of life and those of death. With P, therefore, we 
can detect the earliest gropings toward an ecological position (for details, see 
Milgrom forthcoming A). 

It would be well to point out that the blood prohibition is an index of P’s 
concern for the welfare of humanity. In Leviticus, to be sure, all of P is directed 
toward Israel. But one need only turn to the P stratum in Genesis to realize that 
it has not neglected the rest of mankind. P’s blood prohibition in Genesis 
appears in the bipartite Noachide law, which states that human society is viable 
only if it desists from the shedding of human blood and the ingestion of animal 
blood (Gen 9:4-6). Thus it declares its fundamental premise that human beings 
can curb their violent nature through ritual means, specifically, a dietary disci¬ 
pline that will necessarily drive home the point that all life (nepes) } shared also 
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by animals, is inviolable, except—in the case of meat—when conceded by God 
(further, chap. 11 , Comment C). 

The P strand in Genesis also indicts the human race for its hamas (Gen 
6:11). Because the Noachide law of Gen 9 is the legal remedy for hamas 
(Frymer-Kensky 1977), it probably denotes murder (as in Ezek 7:23), though in 
subsequent usage, especially under prophetic influence, it takes on a wide range 
of ethical violations (Haag 1980). Thus, the blood prohibition proves that P is of 
the opinion that a universal God imposed a basic ritual code upon humanity in 
general. Israel, nonetheless—bound by its covenantal relationship with the deity 
—is enjoined to follow a stricter code of conduct. 

One would expect a sharp cleavage separating the theology of P from the 
non-Priestly strands of the Pentateuch. Still, it may come as a shock to realize 
that even the two Priestly sources, P and H, sharply diverge on many theological 
fundamentals. A comprehensive discussion of these differences must await vol¬ 
ume 2 of this commentary. Here let it suffice to present my provisional conclu¬ 
sions in summary form. 

The most important ideological distinction between P and H rests in their 
contrasting concepts of holiness. For P, spatial holiness is limited to the sanctu¬ 
ary; for H, it is coextensive with the promised land. Holiness of persons is 
restricted in P to priests and Nazirites (Num 6:5-8); H extends it to all Israel 
(see chap. 11, Comment E). This expansion follows logically from H’s doctrine 
of spatial holiness: as the land is holy, all who reside in it are to keep it that way. 
Every adult Israelite is enjoined to attain holiness by observing the Lord's com¬ 
mandments, and even the ger, the resident alien, must heed the prohibitive 
commandments, for their violation pollutes the land (e g., 18:26). 

P’s doctrine of holiness is static; H's is dynamic. On the one hand, P 
constricts holiness to the sanctuary and its priests. P assiduously avoids the term 
qados ‘holy’ even in describing the Levites (compare their induction rites, Num 
8:5-22, with the priestly consecration, Lev 8). H, on the other hand, though it 
concedes that only priests are innately holy (21:7), repeatedly calls on Israel to 
strive for holiness. The dynamic quality of H’s concept is highlighted by its 
resort to the same participial construction meqaddes ‘sanctifying’ in describing 
the holiness of both the laity and the priesthood. Sanctification is an ongoing 
process for priests (21:8, 15, 23; 22:9, 16) as well as for all Israelites (21:8; 
22:32). No different from the Israelites, the priests bear a holiness that expands 
or contracts in proportion to their adherence to God’s commandments. 

The converse doctrine of pollution also varies sharply. P holds that the 
sanctuary is polluted by Israel’s moral and ritual violations (4:2) committed 
anywhere in the camp (but not outside) and that this pollution can and must be 
effaced by the violator’s purification offering and, if committed deliberately, by 
the high priest’s sacrifice and confession (16:3-22). H, however, concentrates on 
the polluting force of Israel’s violation of the covenant (26:15), for example, 
incest (18; 20:11-24), idolatry (20:1-6), or depriving the land of its sabbatical 
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rest (26:34-35). Pollution for H is nonritualistic, as shown by the metaphoric 
use of tame* (e.g., 18:21, 24; 19:31) and by the fact that the polluted land 
cannot be expiated by ritual, and, hence, the expulsion of its inhabitants is 
inevitable (18:24-29; 20:2). The underlying reason for these substantive changes 
will be thoroughly investigated in volume 2 (provisionally see Knohl 1988: 146— 
93). 

The sacrificial system is intimately connected with the impurity system. 
Nonetheless, it possesses a distinctive theology (rather, theologies) of its own. 
No single theory embraces the entire complex of sacrifices (chap. 7, Comment 
A). All that can be said by way of generalization is that the sacrifices cover the 
gamut of the psychological, emotional, and religious needs of the people. We 
therefore adopt the more promising approach of seeking the specific rationale 
that underlies each kind of sacrifice. Even with this limited aim in mind, the 
texts are not always helpful. Nevertheless, hints gleaned from the terminology 
and the descriptions of the rites themselves will occasionally illumine our path. 
As of now, I believe, the comprehensive rationales for two sacrifices, the burnt 
and cereal offerings, still elude us (Comments on chaps. 1 and 2), whereas the 
three remaining sacrifices—the well-being, purification, and reparation offerings 
—can be satisfactorily explained. 

I begin with the well-being offering because of its connection with the 
blood prohibition (Comment on chap. 3; chap. 11, Comment C). This connec¬ 
tion, however, was not present from the beginning. In the P stratum, the well¬ 
being offering is brought solely out of joyous motivations: thanksgiving, vow 
fulfillment, or spontaneous free-will (7:11-17). The meat of the offering is 
shared by the offerer with his family and invited guests (1 Sam 1:4; 9:21-24). 
The advent of H brought another dimension to this sacrifice. H's ban on non- 
sacrificial slaughter meant that all meat for the table had initially to be sanctified 
on the altar as a well-being offering (17:3-7). To be sure, the prohibition to 
ingest blood had existed before (Gen 9:4; cf. 1 Sam 14:32-35), implying that 
although man was conceded meat, its blood, which belongs to God, had to be 
drained (chap. 11, Comment C). Now that the blood had to be dashed on the 
altar (3:2, 8, 13), however, it served an additional function—to ransom the life 
of the offerer for taking the life of the animal (17:11; chap. 11 , Comment C). 
Thus the principle of the inviolability of life was sharpened by this new provi¬ 
sion: killing an animal was equivalent to murder (17:3-4) unless expiated by the 
well-being offering. 

The rationale for the purification offering has been alluded to above. The 
violation of a prohibitive commandment generates impurity (Note on 4:2) and, 
if severe enough, pollutes the sanctuary from afar. This imagery portrays the 
Priestly theodicy that I have called the Priestly Picture of Dorian Gray . It de¬ 
clares that while sin may not scar the face of the sinner it does scar the face of 
the sanctuary. This image graphically illustrates the Priestly version of the old 
doctrine of collective responsibility: when the evildoers are punished they bring 
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down the righteous with them. Those who perish with the wicked are not 
entirely blameless, however. They are inadvertent sinners who, by having al¬ 
lowed the wicked to flourish, have also contributed to the pollution of the 
sanctuary. In particular, the high priest and the tribal chieftain, the leaders of 
the people, bring special sacrifices (4.9, 23), for their errors cause harm to their 
people (see the Notes on 4:3 and 10:6). Thus, in the Priestly scheme, the 
sanctuary is polluted (read: society is corrupted) by brazen sins (read: the rapac¬ 
ity of the leaders) and also by inadvertent sins (read: the acquiescence of the 
“silent majority”), with the result that God is driven out of his sanctuary (read: 
the nation is destroyed). In the theology of the purification offering Israel is 
close to the beliefs of its neighbors and yet so far from them. Both hold that the 
sanctuary stands in need of constant purification lest it be abandoned by its 
resident god. But whereas the pagans hold that the source of impurity is de¬ 
monic, Israel, having expunged the demonic, attributes impurity to the rebel¬ 
lious and inadvertent sins of man instead (details in chap. 4, Comment C). 

The reparation offering (5:14-26) seems at first glance to be restricted to 
offenses against the property of God, either his sancta or his name. It reflects, 
however, wider theological implications. The noun y dsdm ‘reparation, reparation 
offering’ is related to the verb y dsam ‘feel guilt’, which predominates in this 
offering (5:17, 23, 26) and in the purification offering as well (4:13, 22, 27; 5:4, 
5). This fact bean ethical consequences. Expiation by sacrifice depends on two 
factors: the remorse of the worshiper (verb y d§am) and the reparation (noun 
y dsdm) he brings to both man and God to rectify his wrong. This sacrifice, 
however, strikes even deeper ethical roots. If someone falsely denies under oath 
having defrauded his fellow, subsequently feels guilt and restores the embezzled 
property and pays a 20-percent fine, he is then eligible to request of his deity 
that his reparation offering serve to expiate his false oath (5:20-26). Here we see 
the Priestly legists in action, bending the sacrificial rules in order to foster the 
growth of individual conscience. They permit sacrificial expiation for a deliber¬ 
ate crime against God (knowingly taking a false oath) provided the person 
repents before he is apprehended. Thus they ordain that repentance converts an 
intentional sin into an unintentional one, thereby making it eligible for sacrifi¬ 
cial expiation (discussion in 5.14-16, Comment G). 

It should already be clear that the Priestly polemic against pagan practice 
was also informed by ethical postulates. The impurity system pits the forces of 
life against the forces of death, reaching an ethical summit in the blood prohibi¬ 
tion. Not only is blood identified with life; it is also declared inviolable. If the 
unauthorized taking of animal life is equated with murder, how much more so is 
the illegal taking of human life? And if the long list of prohibited animals has as 
its aim the restriction of meat to three domestic quadrupeds, whose blood (ac¬ 
cording to H) must be offered up on the altar of the central sanctuary, what else 
could the compliant Israelite derive from this arduous discipline except that all 
life must be treated with reverence? 
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The reduction of sancta contagion may have been motivated by the desire 
to wean Israel from the universally attested morbid fear of approaching the 
sancta. But, as indicated above, there coexisted the more practical goal of break¬ 
ing the equally current belief that the sanctuary gave asylum even to the crimi¬ 
nal. As also noted already, the ethical current also ran strong in the rationale for 
the sacrifices. The purification offering taught the ecology of morality, that the 
sins of the individual adversely affect his society even when committed inadver¬ 
tently, and the reparation offering became the vehicle for an incipient doctrine 
of repentance. The ethical thrust of these two expiatory sacrifices can be shown 
to be evident in other respects as well. The Priestly legists did not prescribe the 
purification offering just for cultic violations but extended the meaning of the 
term miswa to embrace the broader area of ethical violations (see the Note on 
4:2). And the texts on the reparation offering make it absolutely clear that in 
matters of expiation man takes precedence over God; only after rectification has 
been made with man can it be sought with God (5:24b—25). 

A leitmotif of the sacrificial texts is their concern for the poor: everyone, 
regardless of means, should be able to bring an acceptable offering to the Lord. 
Thus, birds were added to the roster of burnt offerings (see the Note on 1:14- 
17), and the pericope on the cereal offering (chap. 2) was deliberately inserted 
after the burnt offering, implying that if a person could not afford birds he could 
bring a cereal offering (Comment on chap. 2). Indeed, this compassion for the 
poor is responsible for the prescribed sequence of the graduated purification 
offering: flock animal, bird, cereal (5:6-13). This concession of a cereal offering, 
however, was not allowed for severe impurity cases (12:8; 14:21-32; 15:14) 
because of the need for sacrificial blood to purge the contaminated altar (Note 
on 12:8). 

The ethical impulse attains its zenith in the great Day of Purgation, Yom 
Kippur. What originally was only a rite to purge the sanctuary has been ex¬ 
panded to include a rite to purge the people. To begin with, as mentioned 
above, the pagan notion of demonic impurity was eviscerated by insisting that 
the accumulated pollution of the sanctuary was caused by human sin. Moreover, 
another dimension was introduced that represented a more radical alteration. 
The scapegoat, which initially eliminated the sanctuary’s impurities, now be¬ 
came the vehicle of purging their source—the human heart. Provided that the 
people purge themselves through rites of penitence (16:29; 23:27, 29; Num 
29:7), the high priest would confess their released sins upon the head of the 
scapegoat and then dispatch it and its load of sins into the wilderness (see the 
Note on 16:21; chap. 16, Comments B and E). Thus, an initial widely attested 
purgation rite of the temple was broadened and transformed into an annual day 
for the collective catharsis of Israel. God would continue to reside with Israel 
because his temple and people were once again pure. 
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F. The Priest 


The role of Israel's priest cannot be fully appreciated without first contrast- 
ing him with his counterpart in the ancient Near East. Let us take as an exam¬ 
ple the roster of an Assyrian temple. It lists the following cultic functionaries 
(enb biti): sangu high priest, kalu lamentation priest, nam/nartu (male/female) 
musician, asipu/masmassu exorcist, and four kinds of diviners: bam extispicist, 
sd y ilu/sa y iltu (male/female) necromancer, dream interpreter, mahhu ecstatic, 
and dagil issure observer of birds (Saggs 1984: 201-24). The organization of the 
Babylonian temple was equally complex and perhaps included even more per¬ 
sonnel (Renger 1967-69). 

Israel had only the kohen priest (P's Levites had no cultic function), but he 
performed neither incantation, exorcism, divination, nor healing. What then 
were his functions? Let the texts speak for themselves: tummekd we y ureka . . . 
yoni mispdteka leya c aqob wetorateka leyisra y el ydsimu qetord beappekd wekdlil c aU 
mizbeheka “Your Thummim and your Urim . . . ; they (the priests) shall teach 
your laws to Jacob and your instructions to Israel. They shall offer your incense 
to savor (lit., ‘in your nostrils') and burnt offerings on your altar” (Deut 33:10); 
la c dlot c abmizbehi lehaqtir qetoret lase y t y epod lepanay “to ascend my altar, to 
burn incense, to carry an ephod before me” (1 Sam 2:28a). 

These two old non-Priestly texts mention in common three cultic functions: 
sacrifices, incense, and oracles. Deuteronomy adds the teaching of God's laws 
(see also Deut 24:8), a function that is stressed in the later literature (2 Kgs 
17:27b; Ezek 22:26; 44:23; Hag 2:11; Mai 2:7). It is also emphasized in H. 
ulehorot y et-bene yisra y el y et koUhahuqqim y dser dibber YHWH y alehem beyad- 
moseh ‘and you must teach the Israelites all of the laws that the Lord has 
imparted to them through Moses’ (10:11). Because this pedagogic duty is not 
explicitly stated in P, Knohl concludes that “In the laws of PT (the Priestly 
Torah) the priests appear as a closed elite circle engaged in the traditional rites 
of the cult, which are conducted in the sacred cultic enclosure from which 
persons who are not priests are barred ” (1988: V-VI; emphasis mine). Knohl's 
statement can be justified for Mesopotamia (Oppenheim 1964: 186) and Egypt 
(Sauneron 1960: 90)—not Hattia (cf. ANET 5 209, III, lines 21-24)—but for P, 
the evidence points in the opposite direction. 

First, it should be noted that the householder and his guests are present at 
the sacrifice. Indeed, he is permitted to perform preliminary, nonaltar rites 
(Notes on 1:4, 5, 6, 9); and for one of these rites, the hand-leaning, his presence 
is required (Note on 1:4). This means that he takes his stand inside the sacred 
enclosure. In fact, he has access to the entire court; he may circle the altar 
(Note on 1:3) and even touch it (chap. 7, Comment B). Only the tent shrine 
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itself is off limits. In essence, then, all cultic acts are visible to the laity except 
the daily lampstand lighting and incense offering, performed by the high priest. 

Furthermore, the recurring refrain in P is wayyo’mer YHWH ? el-moseh 
le’mor dabber J el-bene yisra^el 'The Lord spoke to Moses, saying: Speak to the 
Israelites' (e.g., 1:1-2; 4:1; 7:22; 11:1; 12:1; 15:1). The torah of the Lord is, 
therefore, not an esoteric doctrine, stored in the Temple archives and available 
solely to the elite priesthood (see also the Note on "to them,” 1:11). Hence, the 
Lord's commandments compose the curriculum of the priest-teachers, so to 
speak, in Israel's schoolhouse. Its purpose is to reduce the incidence of impurity 
in Israel so that holiness, the sphere of God, can expand beyond the sanctuary. 
But because the source of this dynamic aspect of Priestly pedagogy is attributed 
to H (see the Notes on 10:10-11), its discussion is postponed to volume 2. Let 
this pedagogic role of Israel’s priest be contrasted with his Mesopotamian coun¬ 
terpart: "the ritual which you perform, (only) the qualified person shall view. An 
outsider who has nothing to do with the ritual shall not view (it); if he does, may 
his remaining days be few! The informed person may show (this tablet) to the 
informed person. The uninformed shall not see (it)—it is among the forbidden 
things of Anu, Enlil, and Ea, the great gods” {ANET 3 336a; for the Egyptian 
equivalent, see the Note on 1:2). 

A claim has been made that as the "Temple Program for the New Year 
Festival at Babylon” (ANET 3 331-34) shares with P such matters as a call for 
artisans (lines 190-95; Exod 36:2-3), instructions for fashioning sacred objects 
(lines 201-8; Exod 25:17-21), and rituals for the purgation (kuppuru; kipper) of 
the sanctuary (lines 353-63; Lev 16:15-16, 27-28), therefore the colophon of 
the former—"secrets of Esagil. Whoever is for Bel must not show (them to 
anyone) but the sesgallu priest of the Temple Etusa” (lines 33-35)—must have 
existed in a similar form in P (Cohen 1969). But this is precisely my point: the 
very absence of such a colophon in P and the frequent incipits attesting to the 
contrary—that the priests must teach their lore to the Israelites—only under¬ 
score my claim that P is engaging in a polemic against standard priestly practice 
in Israel’s environment. 

There is one elitist aspect of P’s priesthood that cannot be gainsaid: its 
strict hereditary character. Even non-Priestly sources indicate that everywhere 
in Israel a member of the levitic tribe was the preferred priest (cf. Judg 17:7— 
18:20). The alternative, a lay priesthood, did not work very well, to judge by the 
example of Egypt: "Because of its lay character and the ever recurring ‘rotation’ 
in the life of the priest, the Egyptian clergy was open to committing abuses of 
every sort” (Sauneron 1960: 23). To be sure, Israel’s priests were on occasion 
guilty of corruption, venality, and assorted human failings (e.g., 1 Sam 2:22, 
Ezek 22:26; Hos 4:6-8). Still, a consecrated class of individuals who from child¬ 
hood could be trained according to the high standards demanded by the Priestly 
texts stood the best chance of resisting abuses that flourished outside the sanctu¬ 
ary. 
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P confirms the other functions of the priest mentioned in the verses cited 
above. All priests were qualified to officiate at the altar. The incense offering, 
however, was reserved exclusively for the high priest (Exod 30:7-8) because it 
was performed inside the shrine. A possible reason for concentrating the total 
cult of the shrine into the hands of the high priest was the fear that ministra¬ 
tions with the lampstand (light), table (bread), and altar (incense) by all of the 
priests (not to speak of lay access to them) might lead to the belief that the 
purpose of these rites was the “care and feeding” of the God of Israel (see 
above). Perhaps this fear of anthropomorphism accounts also for P’s sequester¬ 
ing of the Urim and Thummim in the breastpiece of the high priest (8:8), out of 
view even to his fellow priests, in contrast to earlier periods, when all priests 
consulted the oracle ephod (e.g., fudg 17:5; 18:17-20). To be sure, P tells us 
nothing concerning the actual use of the Urim and Thummim and, indeed, we 
never hear of their employment in the Solomonic Temple. Once again, silence 
must not be equated with disappearance. In any event, P concentrates on the 
rites involving the sancta of the Tabernacle, fust as we barely learn of the 
priestly blessing (9:23; cf. Num 6:22-27; Deut 10:5; 21:5) and the priestly 
trumpets (Num 10:1-10; 31:6), elements that are distinct from the sanctuary 
ritual, so we must presume that the single mention of the use of the Urim and 
Thummim in P (Num 27:21) is evidence for their actual use in the early history 
of Israel. 

Deuteronomy also assigns a judicial role to the priest (Deut 17:8-13; 21:5), 
which the Chronicler attributes to the judicial reform of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr 
19:8, 11; cf. Albright 1950b: 61-82). On this matter P is silent, a matter that 
Kaufmann ascribes to “a literary accident.” This time, however, the silence is 
pregnant. True, P may have been reluctant to discuss any priestly activity disso¬ 
ciated from the sanctuary. Note that D assumes that priests sit on the national 
court of appeals located in the Temple city to adjudicate cases of tora/debar 
YHWH y in other words, religious law, fas , as opposed to mispat/debar ham- 
melek, that is to say, civil law, jus (Deut 17:11; 2 Chr 19:11). If P and H had 
known and accepted such a court they would have made some reference to it. 
Ezekiel, by contrast, who frequently fuses the Deuteronomic and Priestly tradi¬ 
tions, does not hesitate to add this judicial function to the priestly portfolio 
(Ezek 44:24). 

The high priest assumes responsibility for all Israel. The twelve tribes are 
inscribed on the two lazuli stones worn on his shoulders and on the twelve 
stones “before the Lord at all times” (Exod 28:29). Furthermore, “Inside the 
breastpiece of decision you [Moses] shall place the Urim and Thummim, so that 
they are over Aaron’s heart when he comes before the Lord. Thus Aaron shall 
carry the (instrument of) decision over his heart before the Lord at all times” 
(Exod 28:30). Thus, both the stones and the Urim and Thummim function for 
Israel: the former for remembrance (lezikkaron) and the latter for decision (mis- 
pdt). The emphasis on the exclusive use of these materials inside the shrine 
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(haqqados), into which a nonpriest has no access, is clearly an open polemic 
against the practice attributed to the first kings, Saul and David, of consulting 
the Urim and Thummim outside the sanctuary (e.g., 1 Sam 10:22; 1 Sam 14:41 
LXX; 2 Sam 2:1; 5:23-24), a practice that hardly differed in form from the 
mantic use of idols widely attested among the people (cf. Hos 4:12; Hab 2:18- 
19; Zech 10:2; and see the Note on 8:8). 

The sis ‘plate’ worn on the high priest’s forehead was prophylactic in pur¬ 
pose: to expiate any imperfection inadvertently offered by the people (Exod 
28:38; see the Note on 8:9). The high priest was required to purge the shrine of 
its impurities caused by Israel’s collective inadvertent violations (4:13-21). His 
fellow priests purged the outer altar of Israel’s individual inadvertencies (4:22— 
35). On each Yom Kippur, the high priest purged the entire sanctuary, including 
the adytum, of Israel’s presumptuous wrongs (16:16) while, in the scapegoat 
rite, he purged a penitent Israel of all its sins (16:21). The purgative rites aimed 
not only to persuade the divine presence to remain in the sanctuary (i.e., with 
Israel) but also to repair the strained relations between a now repentant Israel 
and its God. 

Penalty is a function of responsibility: the greater the latter, the more severe 
the former. Nadab and Abihu, the elder sons of Aaron—from whom his succes¬ 
sor presumably would have been chosen—are struck down by God for their 
illicit incense offering (10:1-2). The penalty is precisely the same for all priestly 
(and levitic) encroachment upon the sancta. The duty of the clergy is to prevent 
the profanation of the sancta. All of its members are responsible for one an¬ 
other; the encroachment of one is the guilt of all. The penalty—death by divine 
agency. Thus, the collective responsibility of all Israel not to pollute the sanctu¬ 
ary (chap. 4, Comments B and C) is matched here by the collective responsibil¬ 
ity of all of the priests (and levites; cf. Num 18:2-3) to prevent encroachment 
by one of their own (see the Note on 10:3). 

In times of war, the priests blew trumpets so that “you shall be remembered 
before the Lord your God and be saved from your enemies’’ (Num 10:9), and 
they would accompany Israel into battle bearing the kele haqqodes ‘sacred uten¬ 
sils’ (Num 31:6). What these utensils were is moot. The term must refer to 
anointed (hence “sacred”) cult objects, probably including the Ark (Milgrom 
1970a: 49 n. 186). Whatever these utensils were, their being carried into battle 
clearly proves that the priests involved themselves in the welfare of their people, 
leaving the sanctuary so as to join them in distant and dangerous battlefields. 

The. responsibility of the priesthood for the welfare of all Israel is nowhere 
better exemplified than in P’s conception of the relationship of priests and laity 
in the sacrificial service. The preliminary rites with the sacrificial animal are 
performed by the offerer: hand-leaning, slaughtering, flaying, quartering, and 
washing (Notes on 1:1-9). The priest takes over at the altar and continues the 
sacrificial ritual in silence (see above). This means that the offerer commissions 
the priest to be his agent at the altar. In other words, the priest, by virtue of his 
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sacred status, acts as the offerer’s (silent) intermediary before God. He is more 
than a mere technician. In effect, he is the cultic counterpart of the prophet. 
Both represent the Israelites before God. Both intercede on their behalf, one 
through ritual, the other through prayer (though silence plays a role in the 
prophetic office [Milgrom 1983c: 258-62] and prayer is not absent from the 
priestly ministrations [see above]). The welfare of Israel depends on both a 
Moses and an Aaron. 

There is also a tendency detectable in P to allocate increased responsibility 
in the cult to the laity. The priests enjoy a supervisory role in the lay preliminary 
rites, for example, ensuring that the slaughter be done correctly (Note on 1:5) 
and that the thanksgiving offering be eaten within the required one-day period 
(Note on 7:11). Even in such cases, God’s instructions are addressed not to the 
priests but to the laity (1:2; 7:11-21, tacitly; 7:22-36, expressly). It is true that 
the well-being sacrifice was originally (in the Shilonite sanctuary) eaten by its 
offerer and his guests inside the sanctuary precincts, under priestly supervision 
(Note on 7:15); however, P mandates that it may be eaten anywhere, provided 
that place and persons are pure (7:19; 10:14), signifying that P has shifted the 
responsibility of supervision from the priest to the offerer. P thereby manifests 
faith in the piety and integrity of the individual Israelite. 

In essence, what is predicated here is a partnership of trust between the 
priest and the layman. This hardly corresponds to the current view of biblicists 
that the Israelite priesthood is a closed, elitist group that relentlessly barred the 
laity from access to the sanctuary and its lore (most recently Knohl, above). Also 
vitiated is the current view of rabbinic scholars, who share a negative view of the 
biblical priests in view of the reforms introduced by the early rabbis. The follow¬ 
ing is a recent example: 

(In the Mishnah) it is the householder who commissions the priest to 
perform the sacrifice. Consequently, a priest performs a valid sacrifice 
only by faithfully carrying out the wishes of the householder. In effect, 
therefore, the Mishnah has turned Scripture's theory of the priesthood 
on its head . . . the Mishnah has demoted the priest and given house¬ 
holders a more central role in the sacrificial system. ... It is the inten¬ 
tions of the householder which define the classification of the animal. 
... As agents of householders, therefore, priests are merely cogs in a 
machine which a householder sets in motion and ultimately controls. 
(Eilberg-Schwartz 1986: 172) 

Substitute P for Mishna and this statement is virtually correct. 

A word is in order concerning P's attitude regarding Israel’s civil leaders. In 
the purification-offering pericope the tribal chieftain is singled out from the rest 
of the people by his distinct sacrifice (4:22-26), which tells us only that his 
authority is recognized by P, but nothing more. More informative is P's attitude 
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to Moses. First, however, the notion that Moses himself was a high priest or 
functioned as one must be discounted. While it is true that he inducted Aaron 
and his sons into the priesthood in a week-long consecration service, Moses was 
only acting in his “royal” capacity, following an ancient Near Eastern tradition 
whereby kings installed their chief priests into office (see chap. 7, Comment E). 
Moreover, P makes the point of identifying Moses as a nonpriest by denying 
him the priestly prebend of the right thigh and by declaring that the theophany 
took place not during Moses' ministration but on the eighth day, when Aaron 
and his sons began to officiate. Also, in the aftermath of the deaths of Aaron's 
sons, Nadab and Abihu, Moses and Aaron differ on a sacrificial procedure and, 
at the end, Moses has to concede that Aaron is correct (10:20). r 

This last argument, however, actually proves Moses' superiority for, accord¬ 
ing to P, Moses had the right to question Aaron and, in spite of the fact that the 
issue was purely cultic—and a fine point at that—Aaron had to have Moses' 
approval. While P is perhaps expressing satisfaction that Aaron is more knowl¬ 
edgeable in the minutiae of cultic law, it is at the same time acknowledging that 
Aaron, the high priest, must answer to Moses, the prophet. 

Indeed, it is Moses' prophetic role as the mediator between God and the 
people, including the priests, that is the specific teaching of P. There are only 
two passages in which God speaks solely to Aaron (10:8-11; and Num 18:1-24, 
which may be H!), a conspicuous paucity that serves to accentuate Moses' 
domination. What greater proof is there of Moses' supremacy than that Aaron's 
most important task—purging the sanctuary of its impurity and Israel of its sins 
—is mediated by Moses (16:1) and that when faithfully executed by Aaron, P 
notes that “he did as the Lord had commanded Moses” (16:34b)? 

Above all, Aaron is powerless—even in P—in comparison to Moses. It is 
most instructive to compare the two with Samuel, the one individual in whom 
both the priestly and the prophetic jurisdictions were fused. Samuel was the 
chief priest of his time; his clash with Saul verifies this (1 Sam 13:9-14; cf. 9:12- 
13). In his valedictory to the people, however, it is his civil authority that comes 
to the fore: “Whose bull have I taken? Whose ass have I taken? Whom have I 
wronged? Whom have I abused? From whom have I taken a bribe [or a pair of 
shoes (LXX)]?” (1 Sam 12:3). It is hardly an accident that Samuel is elaborating 
on Moses’ statement made under similar circumstances—“I have not taken the 
ass of any of them, nor have I wronged any of them” (Num 16:15)—both 
speakers apparently utilizing a stereotyped negative confession expected of an¬ 
cient Near Eastern officials when called upon to prove that they exercised their 
powers justly (cf. EA 280:25-29). In sum, P admits that Aaron's authority is 
confined to the sanctuary, and even there, as noted, he is still subject to the 
higher authority of Moses. 
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G. Anthropomorphism and Revelation 

The Lord appears to Moses and Israel as his kabod 'glory’, whose form 
resembles fire (Exod 24:17a; Num 9:15; 2 Chr 7:3a). The kabod fire is encased 
in a cloud (Exod 24:16a; 40:38). During the day only the cloud is visible, for 
presumably the fire is dimmed by the sunlight. The night renders the cloud 
invisible, but the luminous fire can be seen. Thus the deity is visibly present to 
Israel day and night. 

In its first appearance, the Lord’s fire cloud descends atop Mount Sinai 
(Exod 24:16-17). In its second appearance, it descends on the newly con¬ 
structed Tabernacle (Exod 40:36). Just as the kabod fire makes itself visible to 
Israel at Sinai (Exod 24:17) so it appears before the assembled Israelites at the 
Tabernacle’s inauguration (9:6b, 23b, 24a). Thus the P tradition stakes out its 
claim that the Tabernacle is equivalent to Sinai—indeed, is a portable Sinai— 
assuring Israel of God’s permanent presence in its midst. Moreover, the Taber¬ 
nacle theophany is arguably even more important, for the kabod fire separates 
itself from its nebulous encasement to consume the altar sacrifices in the sight of 
all Israel (9.23-24). Thereafter, according to P, the ascending and descending 
fire cloud becomes the signal to Israel indicating whether it should move or 
encamp (Num 9:18). (For the contrast with Mesopotamian theophanies and 
late biblical manifestations of the divine fire, see the Notes on 9:4, 23, and 24.) 

The kabod fire presumably brightens in intensity as a sign to Moses that the 
Lord initiates or concedes an audience with him (Num 17:7-8; 20:6-7). It then 
condenses between the outstretched wings of the Cherubim in the adytum 
(Exod 25:22; 30:6). Yet Moses never enters the adytum itself but rather takes his 
stand before the veil in the outer shrine so that he may hear the voice of God 
(Num 7:89). Furthermore, when the Lord’s kabod condescends upon the newly 
erected Tabernacle, it fills the entire tent so that Moses must hear God’s in¬ 
structions concerning the sacrificial system (chaps. 1-7) while standing in the 
courtyard (Exod 40:34-35; Lev 1:1). Clearly, the Priestly narrator is indicating 
that Moses’ experience at Sinai is never again to be repeated. At Sinai he was 
admitted into the divine cloud (Exod 24:18a), but henceforth he must never 
penetrate the divine cloud, condensed into the adytum. That is to say, he must 
never see God but may only hear him in the outer shrine, his view blocked by 
the veil. The same restrictions apply to the priests. When they dismantle the 
Tabernacle, they must shield their eyes from viewing the Ark by holding up the 
veil (Milgrom 1990a: 25-26), and the high priest who is commanded to purge 
the adytum annually is explicitly warned that he must block his vision by a 
smoke screen of incense lest his entry prove fatal to him (for details, see the 
Notes on 1:1 and 16:13). 
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P makes a concerted effort to avoid anthropomorphisms. This holds true 
not only in its kabod theology but also in its abstention from any expression that 
might imply that God is bound to material things on earth, such as miskan 
YHWH (17:4), miqdasi (20:3), miskdni (15:31), and lahmi and reah nihohi 
(Num 28:2), all of which are attributable to H (Knohl 1988: 120-22). It is not 
true, however, that P even avoids the notion of the Lord’s residing (skn, lit., 
“tenting”) in the Tabernacle by giving priority to the root y c d 'meet’ (Knohl 
1988: 120). On the contrary, P uses the verb sakan freely, for example, in Exod 
24:16; 40:34-35 (P, not H, versus Knohl 1988: 235 n. 19, for these verses link 
with Lev 1:1), Lev 16:16, Num 9:17-23; 10:12. Besides, sakan implies an imper¬ 
manent dwelling (Cross 1947: 65-68) and, no different from no c ad, signifies a 
rejection of, and perhaps a polemic against, the notion that the Lord actually 
dwells in the Tabernacle. 

There can be no doubt that the Priestly legists have succeeded in eliminat¬ 
ing even the slightest suspicion that the purpose of the Tabernacle is—in A. L. 
Oppenheim’s succinct characterization of Mesopotamian religion—“the care 
and feeding” of Israel’s God (1964: 183-97; for Egypt, see Sauneron 1960: 83- 
90). The terms lehem ‘food’ and reah nihoah ‘pleasing aroma’ are linguistic 
fossils, and yet P assiduously avoids these terms where one would most expect 
them, namely, in the expiatory sacrifices that function to placate the deity (Gray 
1925: 79-81; but see the Note on 4:31). Even more significant is the apodictic 
command, “You shall not offer alien incense on it (the inner altar) or a burnt 
offering or a cereal offering; neither shall you pour a libation on it” (Exod 30:9). 
All sacrifices are to be offered on the outer altar in the open courtyard, visible to 
all worshipers and removed from the Tent, the Lord’s purported domicile. 
Moreover, because pagans regularly set food and drink on the god’s table, Israel 
banned all food rites inside the shrine. Exod 30:9 specifically prohibits the burnt 
offering (flesh), the cereal offering (bread), and all libations (drink) on the inner 
altar. Further, the frankincense of the bread of the presence is not placed upon 
the bread, as is the case with other cereal offerings (2:1, 15; 6:8), but is uniquely 
set apart from it, so that the bread could be eaten in its entirety by the priests 
(24:9; though H, it probably preserves P’s practice), while the frankincense 
alone is burned on the inner altar. Of special importance are the libation jugs 
associated with the table of the bread of presence set inside the shrine (Exod 
25:29; 37:16). Because they were made of gold they could be used only inside 
the shrine, nowhere else (Haran 1978: 158-65). Thus, the golden libation jugs 
may have been vestiges of an original libation rite (of ale, Num 28:7b; cf. the 
Note on Lev 10:9) on the inner altar, which was later rejected as a gross 
anthropomorphism. The jugs were probably empty (contra Haran 1978: 217), a 
hallowed fossil; no text prescribes otherwise (for the rabbinic view and other 
details, see Milgrom 1990a: 26, 240). 

The polemic that P wages against anthropomorphism is best illustrated by 
the worship service of the Tabernacle, which Y. Kaufmann aptly labels “the 
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sanctuary of silence” (1937-56; 2.476-77; 1960: 303-4). That the entire sacrifi¬ 
cial ritual was conducted in silence can best be explained as the concerted 
attempt of P to distance the rites of Israel’s priest from the magical incantations 
that necessarily accompanied and, indeed, empowered the ritual acts of his 
pagan counterpart. Kaufmann’s insight can be supplemented and confirmed by 
the parallel phenomenon of Moses, the putative father of Israelite prophecy, 
who is also constrained to silence during his performance of a miracle. In the 
instance of the plagues, Moses not only acts without speech, but on four occa¬ 
sions, when he accedes to Pharaoh’s plea to request their cessation, he leaves 
Pharaoh’s presence and prays to God in private—so that he would not be taken 
to be a heathen magician (Exod 8:8, 25-26; 9:29, 33; 10:18—all JE). Likewise, 
Moses’ intercessory prayers for Israel are always in private, again in order to 
dissociate him from his pagan counterpart (e.g., Exod 5:22; 32:11-13, 30-31; 
33:7-11—again, all JE). Thus, all of the pentateuchal narratives on Moses and 
Aaron are in agreement that, in the initial stages of the formation of Israelite 
cult and prophecy, the gesticulation of the divine representative, whether in 
sacrifice or in miracle, was performed in total silence (details in Milgrom 1983c: 
258-61). 

Knohl takes issue with Kaufmann's explanation of this phenomenon (and 
hence mine) and claims that the sanctuary’s silence is evoked by the awe and 
dread of standing before the ineffable majesty of the divine presence (1988: 
132-42). Here Knohl is clearly influenced by Rudolph Otto’s concept of the 
“numinous” reaction generated by the mysterium tremendum , in other words, 
the terror and stupor evoked by the confrontation with the “wholly other” 
(Otto 1958: 5-40). Knohl cites the expiatory force of the burnt offering (1:4) as 
proof that entering the sanctuary generated feelings of inadequacy and sin that 
required sacrificial expiation (1988: 134). But the private burnt offering of chap. 
1 is voluntary, not mandatory. In fact, offerers could just bring a well-being 
offering of joy without the slightest feeling of dread or inadequacy. Further, as 
argued above (and in the Comment on chap. 1), the wholly expiatory nature of 
P’s burnt offering may only be a reflection of this sacrifice’s original function 
before the rise of the two exclusive expiatory sacrifices, the purification and 
reparation offerings, and the subsequent conversion of the burnt offering (by H) 
into a joyous sacrifice for the individual. 

As a consequence of his view of the sacrificial service as a solemn affair, 
Knohl claims that it could countenance neither music nor prayer (1988: 132). 
He cannot be right. That total silence reigned in Solomon’s Temple (which 
Knohl believes to be the Sitz im Leben for P) is not only contrary to what we 
know of temple services elsewhere in the ancient Near East but also in conflict 
with the biblical evidence itself. Even if we disallow the Chronicler’s attribution 
of Temple music to the initiative of King David, it cannot be gainsaid that the 
Temple’s musical guilds were old, probably Canaanite in origin (Albright 1942: 
126-27) and, hence, must have been an integral part of Temple worship from its 
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inception. In addition to the many psalms that were probably employed in the 
Temple liturgy, one cannot deny the primacy of the priestly benediction sanc¬ 
tioned by P itself (9:23, and see above). If, however, P's origins are ascribed to 
the Shiloh temple/tabernacle (see above), then one need only recall Hannah's 
prayer: the priest Eli is enraged not by the prayer itself but by Hannah's pre¬ 
sumed inebriation (1 Sam 1:12-17). Kaufmann is not guilty of Knohl's mistake; 
he correctly limits his “sanctuary of silence" to the action of the priests during 
the execution of the sacrifices. This leaves ample room for lay (and levitic) vocal 
and musical participation, as well as for the priestly benediction at the conclu¬ 
sion of the service. 


H. The Composition of Lev 1-16 

The analysis of the first sixteen chapters of Leviticus as spread over the 
pages of this commentary affirms that Lev 1-16 is in its entirety the work of 
Israel’s priesthood. It is, however, not of one hue. To be sure, the bulk of it can 
be assigned to a single author. But there are also clear signs of editorial arranging 
and supplementation. These have been identified and classified. Nevertheless, 
the reader should keep in mind that the task of separating out the purported 
strata is hazardous and that the results are, at best, tentative. 

One would expect the account of the building of the Tabernacle (Exod 35- 
40) to be followed by the account of its dedication (Lev 8). This expectation is 
reinforced by the observation that Exod 39, Exod 40:17-33, and Lev 8 reveal 
the same septenary structure (see chap. 8, Comment A). Thus, Lev 1-7 is an 
insertion, but one that makes sense because the dedicatory and inaugural sacri¬ 
fices that follow (8:14-29; 9:1-21) cannot be understood without it. The closing 
verses of Exodus (Exod 40:36-38), however, are clearly intrusive; the informa¬ 
tion that the divine cloud will lead Israel in its wilderness trek belongs in the 
book of Numbers. In fact, the same information is repeated, but in greater 
detail, just before Israel begins its march (Num 9:15-23). This repetition, how¬ 
ever, instead of creating a problem, provides an answer, and a significant one at 
that: the Exodus passage is a proleptic summary of its Numbers counterpart and 
serves with it to bracket the intervening material, Lev l:l-Num 9:14, which 
comprises all of the laws revealed to Moses at Sinai. These laws occupy the 
center of the Pentateuch. They must, therefore, be the foundation of Israel’s 
life. 

The laws themselves are the work of Priestly legists, but they do not all stem 
from the same Priestly school. It has long been recognized that Lev 17-27 is the 
product of a distinct school (H), the only exception being some P material in 
chap. 23 (see the commentaries). The situation in Lev 1-16 is more complex. 
This complexity can easily be shown by analyzing the composition of Lev 11. 
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My results (chap. 11, Comment A) lead to the following dissection: Pj (vv 1- 
23, 41-42, 46), P 2 (vv 24-38, 47), H (vv 43-45), P 3 (vv 39-40). 

Chapter 11, it turns out, is mainly composed of two Priestly strata (Pjand 
P 2 ), each with its own conclusion (vv 46 and 47, respectively). It contains two 
interpolations, one each from the Holiness (H) and Priestly (P 3 ) schools. Be¬ 
cause the author of P 2 has added his own subscript (v 47) to that of P\ (v 46), he 
must be the redactor responsible for the fusion of Pj and P 2 (vv 1-38, 41-42, 
46-47). H (vv 43-45), inserted at the end of the combined material just before 
the closing subscripts, is an interpolation; so is P 3 (vv 39-40), but its placement 
is awkward (details in chap. 11, Comment A). The fact that H was inserted 
after the P material was in place leads to the suspicion that H is a later stratum 
than P—a conclusion that counters the scholarly consensus. The relative chro¬ 
nology of H and P 3 cannot be determined with certainty. Nevertheless, because 
P 3 uniquely prohibits touching the carcass of a pure animal, whereas Pj, P 2 , and 
H (22:5a, 8) do not (see chap. 11, Comment A), the likelihood exists that the 
P 3 interpolation is later than H—in which case Knohl’s claim that H is the final 
stratum in Leviticus may have to be abandoned. 

Another example of complex composition is chap. 16. It is clearly the work 
of a redactor who united chap. 16 with chap. 10 (chaps. 11-15 being inserted 
later); vv 29-34a betray the handiwork of H. The preponderant part (vv 2-28), 
originally an emergency rite for purging the sanctuary, stems from P; but its use 
of such basic terms as *dhel mo c ed and qodes and the unique word pefaHm does 
not correspond to P. Most likely, an older pre-Temple document has been 
reworked by P and made to conform to its theology. Here too the H stratum 
comes at the end, indicating that it probably is the last stratum in the composi¬ 
tion (details in chap. 11, Comment A). One implication is especially significant: 
the total purgation of the sanctuary was not fixed as an annual event on the 
tenth of Tishri until the time of H. 

Other units that may be considered to be supplements to the basic P 
stratum are the burnt-offering birds (1:14-17), the firstfruits cereal offering 
(2:14-16), the sacrificial blood and suet prohibitions (3:16b—17), the high 
priest’s cereal offering (6:12-16), the nonsacrificial blood and suet prohibitions 
(7:22-27), the assembling of the c edd and anointing of the Tabernacle (8:3-5, 
10 - 11 ), the priests’ pedagogic function ( 10 : 10 - 11 ), the reduced offering of the 
parturient, the moldy garment (13:47-59), the fungous house (14:33-53), and 
the subscript to the scale-disease laws (14:54-57), aside from interpolated verses 
(e.g., 15:31), clauses and phrases (e.g., 7:38b; 8:26bP; 9:21aP; 10:15a), and joins 
(e.g., 6:17—18a). 

These supplemental units subdivide into two strands: the extension of the 
Priestly stratum, in which the older terminology and ideology continue un¬ 
changed; and the Holiness strand, marked by distinctive vocabulary and view¬ 
point. Thus, the H passages are detected by such telltale indicators, among 
others, as the absolute prohibition against common slaughter (3:16b—17), the 
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emphasis on the holiness of Israel (11:43-45), and the inclusion ^of the alien 
(16:29—34a). 

For the sake of simplicity, the supplemental passages will be designated P 2 
and H, bearing in mind that some of them may stem from different hands. In 
other words, P 2 and H may represent the work of several tradents of each 
school. (Assumed is that the basic Priestly text, not represented here, is to be 
designated as P,.) The resulting tabulation is as follows: 

The Redaction of the Basic Text of Lev 1-16 (P } ) 

P 2 1:14-17; 2:3, 10, 14-16; 7:8-10; 8:3-5, 10-11, 26b3; 9:21aP; 10:15ap; 
11:24-38, 47; 13:47-59; 15:33ap; 16:1 

H 3:16b-17; 6:12-18aa; 7:22-29a; 7:38b(?); 9:17b; 11:43-45; 12:8; 14:34- 
53(7), 54-57(7); 15:31; 16:2bp, 29-34a 

P 2 is solely a supplementation (e g., 11:24-38). H as the redactor of P is 
responsible for both supplementation (e.g., 3:16b—17) and the present arrange- 
ment of Lev 1-16, that is, the insertion of the large blocs, the sacrificial laws 
(chaps. 1-7) and the impurity laws (chaps. 11-15)—which may have existed as 
independent and discrete scrolls—in their present places. Uncertainty persists 
regarding whether 7:38b and 14:35-53, 54-57 are to be assigned to P 2 or H, 
though the evidence points to H. Unaccounted for is the interpolation 11:39- 
40, which is, therefore, assigned to P 3 . 


I. The Commentators 

A. Medieval 

My commentary is selective in citing other interpretations. It grapples only 
with differing views that, in my opinion, are important, but it acknowledges all 
with which I agree. In the latter category, the reader will find that I draw 
heavily from the medieval Jewish exegetes, whose insights have largely been 
neglected. Indeed, some of their names will draw a blank even from scholars. 
Having lived in a premodern age, they are a priori written off as precritical. In 
page after page of this commentary, however, it will be demonstrated that they 
frequently anticipate the moderns and at times even supersede them. One can 
readily learn of my indebtedness to them merely by scanning the many citations 
from their commentaries in chaps. 1-5, appended below. Note as well the equal 
weight given to the hitherto ignored commentaries of the Karaites. Unfortu¬ 
nately, except for Rashi, Ibn Ezra (partially), and Ramban, the commentaries of 
these medievalists, composed in Hebrew (Saadiah’s in Arabic), still await transla- 
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tion into English. At the least their authors deserve some identification. A 
thumbnail biography follows in chronological order. 

1. Saadiah (ben Joseph) Gaon (882-942). Arguably the greatest leader, 
philosopher, and halakhist of the gaonic period, he was born and raised in Egypt 
and settled in Babylonia, where he became the head (gaon) of the academy of 
Sura. His Arabic translation and partial commentary (Tafsir) of the Bible has 
remained standard for Arabic-speaking Jews. His translation is not literal, yet he 
strives for the plain meaning of the text. For examples of his exegesis see 1:1; 
2:14; 3:9, 16; 4:2, 7, 14; etc. 

2. Ibn fanah (Jonah: first half of the eleventh century) of Spain; physician, 
grammarian, and lexicographer. He compiled the first complete book on He¬ 
brew philology preserved in its entirety. Its second half, known as Seper has- 
sorastm The Book of Roots’, is a complete dictionary of BH, which also con¬ 
tains exegetical excursuses on difficult biblical passages. His influence on 
succeeding generations of exegetes is enormous. See his comment on 2:1 etc. 

3. Rashi (Solomon ben Isaac, 1040-1105) of Troyes, France. His commen¬ 
tary on the Bible and the Babylonian Talmud is standard curriculum in all 
traditional Jewish schools to this day. His Bible commentary is a blend of the 
literal and midrashic. Its methodology is defined in his comment on Gen 3:8, 
“As for me, I am only concerned with the literal meaning of Scriptures and with 
such 3 aggddot (i.e., Midrashim) as explain the biblical passages in a fitting man¬ 
ner.” There exists an annotated English translation (Rosenbaum-Silverman). 
For examples of his exegesis, see 1:3; 2:7, 11; 3:3; 4:14; 5:3, 4, 15, 24; etc. 

4. Rashbam (Samuel ben Meir; ca. 1080-ca. 1174). The grandson of Rashi 
and commentator on the Bible and Babylonian Talmud. Of the former, only his 
commentaries on the Torah and Ecclesiastes survive. A confirmed literalist, he 
states his position as follows: “I have not come to explain the hdldkot. . . . 
Derived as they are from textual redundancies, they can partly be found in the 
commentaries of Rabbi Solomon, my maternal grandfather. My aim is to inter¬ 
pret the literal meaning of Scripture” (Exod 21:1). See his exegesis of 1:1, 4, 5; 
3:17, Comment; chap. 4, Comment J; 5:14-26, Comment A; etc. 

5. Ibn Ezra (Abraham; 1089-1164), poet, grammarian, exegete, philoso¬ 
pher, astronomer, physician. Until 1140 he lived in Tudela, Spain; thereafter, he 
was an itinerant scholar, mainly in Italy and France. Etymology and grammar 
were his main concerns. In his introduction to the Torah, he states his intention 
to determine the literal meaning of the text while adhering to the decisions of 
the rabbis in interpreting the legal portions. An English translation is now 
available for Genesis (1988) and Leviticus (1986). For examples of his exegesis, 
see 1:1, 5, 8, Comment; 2:7, 14; 3:4, 9, 17, Comment; 4:6, 14, 27, 35, Com¬ 
ment F; 5:4, 5, 11, 15, 21; 5:14-26, Comment A; etc. 

6. Bekhor Shor (Joseph ben Isaac, twelfth century) of Orleans, France. In 
his Torah commentary, he follows the literal approach of his French predeces- 
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sors, Rashi and Rashbam, stressing the rational basis of the commandments. See 
his comments on 1:1, 15, Comment; 5:14-26, Comments A, F; etc. 

7. Radak (David Kimhi: 11607-1235?) of Narbonne, France: grammarian 
and exegete. Following the methodology of Ibn Ezra, he concentrates on philo¬ 
logical analysis. Relying on rabbinic literature, however, he also includes homi¬ 
letic interpretations. He wrote commentaries on Genesis, all of the prophetic 
books, Psalms, and Chronicles. His collected comments on the rest of the Pen¬ 
tateuch and Proverbs were probably culled from his philological writings. For 
examples of his exegesis, see 2:1, 2; 5:14-26, Comment A; etc. 

8. Ramhan (Moses ben Nahman, also called Nahmanides; 1194-1270), 
philosopher, kabbalist, exegete, talmudist, poet, physician. He was born in Ger- 
ona, Spain and spent his final years in Palestine. His Torah commentary always 
gives the literal interpretation, but it also makes frequent use of the Talmud, 
Midrash, and Zohar in order to create a reason for each commandment. An 
annotated English translation is available (Chavel 1960). For examples of his 
exegesis see 1:1, 8, 9, 15, 17, Comment; 2:11; 3:9; chap. 4, Comment E; 5:5; 
5:14-26, Comment F; etc. 

9. Hazzequni. A commentary on the Torah and on Rashi’s commentary by 
Hezekiah ben Manoah of France (thirteenth century). He bases himself largely 
on his predecessors—Rashi, Rashbam, and Bekhor Shor—but he also quotes 
many midrashim that are no longer extant. See 1:1 etc. 

10. Seper Hamihhar, a Torah commentary by Aaron ben Joseph Ha-rofe 
“the elder'' (ca. 1250-1320), a Karaite scholar and physician. He lived in 
Sokhet, Crimea and in Constantinople. Though a strict literalist, he occasionally 
introduces a midrashic interpretation, taken as a rule from Rashi. For examples 
of his exegesis see 1:3; 2:11, 14; 3:1, 9; chap. 4, Comment E; 5:5; 5:14-26, 
Comment F; etc. 

11. Ralbag (Levi ben Gershom; 1288-1344), mathematician, astronomer, 
philosopher, and exegete. Born and raised in France, he wrote commentaries on 
many biblical books. His commentary on the Pentateuch is characterized by 
philosophic and theological discourses, referring extensively to his major philo¬ 
sophic work The Book of the Wars of the Lord , and contains his own set of 
hermeneutical principles; see the Comment on chap. 2 etc. 

12. Keter Torah, a Torah commentary authored by Aaron ben Elijah 
(13287-1369), a Karaite scholar, philosopher, and jurist. He lived in Nicomedia 
(near Izmir, Turkey). He was called Aaron the Younger to distinguish him from 
Aaron the Elder, who lived a century earlier. His commitment to the literal 
interpretation of the text did not prevent him from introducing allegorical and 
metaphysical interpretations. For examples of his exegesis, see 1:3, 6 ; 2:3, 14; 
3:1, 9, 11, 17; 4:3, 22; 5:1-13, Comment; 5:14-26, Comment F; etc. 

13. Abravanel (Isaac ben Judah; 1437-1508), statesman, philosopher, and 
exegete. He served as treasurer to Alfonso V of Portugal and in 1484, entered 
the service of Ferdinand and Isabella of Castille. Expelled from Spain together 
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with its Jewish population, he made his home in Italy, where he wrote his Torah 
commentary. His exegesis is characterized by lengthy answers to questions, 
sometimes numbering more than forty, which he raises before each unit. Es¬ 
chewing grammar and philology, he concentrates on the rationale for the com¬ 
mandments, stressing their moral significance. See his remarks on 1:8; 2:8, Com¬ 
ment; 3:1, 8; Introduction to 4:13, 20, Comments H, J; 5:14-26, Comment 
F; etc. 

14. Sfomo (Obadiah ben Jacob; ca. 1470-ca. 1550), Italian exegete and 
physician. His brief Torah commentary focuses on the literal meaning of the 
text, avoiding philosophy and philology. See his comments on 1:1 etc. 

15. Naphtali Herz Wessely (1725-1805), poet, linguist, banker, and exe¬ 
gete. He stands on the threshold of the modern age. Born in Hamburg and 
educated at the yeshiva of Rabbi Jonathan Eyebeschuetz, he came under the 
influence of Moses Mendelssohn and pioneered the revival of BH. In his com¬ 
mentary on Leviticus, he relies on the medieval commentators, especially Rashi, 
always striving for the plain meaning of the text. His collocation of relevant 
talmudic comments is invaluable. See 3:9; 4:23; 5:13, 21; etc. 

16. Shadal (Samuel David Luzzatto; 1800-1865), Italian scholar, philoso¬ 
pher, exegete, and translator. In his Torah commentary he favors the views of 
Rashi and Rashbam but also offers his own novel interpretations. He frequently 
quotes his students, citing them by name. Although chronologically he belongs 
to the modern period, his faithful pursuit of the plain meaning of the text 
qualifies him for the company of the above-cited medievalists. See his comments 
on 1:3, Comment; 2:14; 4:14; 5:1-13, Comment; 5:14-26, Comment A. 


B. Moderns 

I have benefited from the following commentators, whose works were com¬ 
posed during the past 150 years: Kalisch (1867-72), Dillmann and Ryssel 
(1897), Driver and White (1894, 1898), Bertholet (1901), Baentsch (1903), 
Hoffmann (1905-6, 1953), Noth (1965), Elliger (1966), Snaith (1967), 
Wenham (1979), Harrison (1980), and Levine (1989). In this list the only verse- 
by-verse commentaries are those by Kalisch, Dillmann, Baentsch, Hoffmann, 
Elliger, and Levine—the first and last in English. On a popular level, the reader 
is referred to the recent English work of Wenham and the fuller one of Levine. 


C. My Students and Colleagues 

This work began more than a quarter of a century ago with my first publica¬ 
tion on the diet laws (1963). Material from this and from ensuing publications is 
included in the commentary, updated and, where necessary, corrected. 

Volume 1 of this work was forged on the anvil of my graduate seminar over 
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a period of five years. To qualify for this seminar, students had to display compe¬ 
tence in the requisite languages (only Hittite was optional) and medieval Jewish 
exegesis. Their feedback was indispensable in challenging and refining my ideas. 
How fortunate I am to have benefited from their acumen and their uncommon 
skills, such as taxidermy (S. Pfann) and animal husbandry (S. Rattray). Two of 
them (S. Rattray and D. P. Wright) have contributed Comments. Names con¬ 
tained in parentheses consisting of a first initial and a surname refer to my 
students. This volume, truly a collective effort, is gratefully dedicated to them. 

I am grateful to D. P. Wright, my erstwhile student and now my colleague, 
for his comments on the entire manuscript. Special thanks are due to my editor, 
D. N. Freedman, for his friendship, support, and counsel. Where: is there an¬ 
other editor whose comments nearly always match the length of the manuscript 
before him? His contributions are strewn throughout the commentary and, 
herewith, gratefully acknowledged. I also wish to thank my students Christine 
Hayes, Michael Hildenbrand, and Roy Gane for their help in typing, proofread¬ 
ing, and preparing indexes. 

Completed March 21 (Purim) 1989 

Postscript. In the spring of 1990, as a fellow of the Institute for Advanced 
Studies at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, I was privileged to examine un¬ 
published fragments from Qumran’s cave 4 relating to Leviticus, some of which 
are cited in the Notes. 
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Leviticus 1-16 
Translation, Notes 
and Comments 




PART I 


THE SACRIFICIAL SYSTEM 
CHAPTERS 1-7 

♦ 





Sacrificial Instructions Directed to the 
Laity ( 1 : 1 - 5 : 26 ) 

THE BURNT OFFERING ( 1 : 1 - 17 ) 


Introduction 

1 J The Lord summoned Moses and spoke to him from the Tent of Meeting, 
and said: 2 Speak to the Israelites, and say to them: When any person among you 
presents an offering of livestock to the Lord, he shall choose his offering from 
the herd or from the flock. 

The Burnt Offering: From the Herd 

3 If his offering is a burnt offering from the herd, he shall offer a male 
without blemish. He shall bring it to the entrance of the Tent of Meeting, for 
acceptance on his behalf before the Lord. 4 He shall lean his hand on the head of 
the burnt offering, that it may be acceptable on his behalf, to expiate for him. 
5 The bull shall be slaughtered before the Lord, and Aaron’s sons, the priests, 
shall present the blood and dash the blood against all sides of the altar that is at 
the entrance to the Tent of Meeting. 6 The burnt offering shall be flayed and 
quartered. 7 The sons of Aaron the priest shall stoke the fire on the altar and lay 
out wood upon the fire. 8 Then Aaron’s sons, the priests, shall lay out the quar¬ 
ters, with the head and suet, on the wood that is on the fire upon the altar. 9 Its 
entrails and shins shall be washed with water, and the priest shall turn all of it 
into smoke on the altar as a burnt offering, a food gift of pleasing aroma to the 
Lord. 

From the Flock 

10 If his offering for a burnt offering is from the flock, of sheep or of goats, 
he shall offer a male without blemish. 11 It shall be slaughtered on the north side 
of the altar before the Lord, and Aaron’s sons, the priests, shall dash its blood 
against all sides of the altar. 12 When it has been quartered, the priest shall lay 
out the quarters, with the head and suet, on the wood that is on the fire upon 
the altar. 13 The entrails and the shins shall be washed with water, and the priest 
shall present all of it and turn it into smoke on the altar. It is a burnt offering, a 
food gift of pleasing aroma to the Lord. 

From Birds 

14 If his offering to the Lord is a burnt offering of birds, he shall present a 
turtledove or a young pigeon as his offering. 15 The priest shall present it to the 
altar, pinch off its head and turn it into smoke on the altar; and the blood shall 
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be drained out against the side of the altar. 16 He shall remove its crissum by its 
feathers, and cast it into the place of the ashes, at the east side of the altar. 
17 The priest shall tear it open by its wings, without severing [them], and turn it 
into smoke on the altar, upon the wood that is on the fire. It is a burnt offering, 
a food gift of pleasing aroma to the Lord. 


INTRODUCTION TO CHAPTERS 1-7 

In these chapters, the sacrifices are listed from the point of view of the 
donor: chaps. 1-3, the spontaneously motivated sacrifices (burnt, cereal, and 
well-being) and chaps. 4-5, the sacrifices required for expiation (purification and 
reparation). Their common denominator is that they arise in answer to an un¬ 
predictable religious or emotional need, and are thereby set off from the sacri¬ 
fices of the public feasts and fasts that are fixed by the calendar (chaps. 9, 16, 23; 
cf. Num 28-29). Chapters 6 and 7 also deal with the same sacrifices, albeit in a 
different order, but from the point of view of the priests. The sacrificial instruc¬ 
tions of chaps. 1-7 constitute the first divine pronouncement from the newly 
erected sanctuary (Exod 40), a fact that underscores the paramount importance 
of the cult. From a more practical view, however, these prescriptive sacrificial 
procedures had to come first in order to make sense of the descriptive sacrificial 
procedures of the consecration that follow: the priesthood and the inauguration 
of the public cult (chaps. 8-9). 


NOTES 

1: 1. The Lord summoned Moses. The text literally reads, “And he called to 
Moses.” It connects with Exod 40:35, “And Moses could not enter the Tent of 
Meeting because the cloud rested on it and the presence of the Lord filled the 
Tabernacle.” Indeed, because Moses could not enter the Tent, which at its 
erection was filled with the Lord's presence (kdbdd) } the Lord had to speak from 
the Tent while Moses stood outside in the Tabernacle court (Tgs. Ps.-J ., Yer., 
and Neof.; Midr. Tank. 1:8; 2:1; Saadiah, Ibn Ezra, Rashbam, Ramban on Exod 
40:35; Abravanel, Bekhor Shor, Hazzequni, Sforno). The uniqueness of this 
occurrence is proved by the fact that only here God’s voice issues from the Tent. 
Every other time it originates from the Ark, with Moses standing inside the 
Tent but separated from the Ark by the veil (Exod 25:22; 30:6, 36; Num 7:89; 
17:19); in the Priestly tradition, Moses never passes through the veil to stand 
before the Ark (Sforno—versus the rest of the medieval exegetes). See fig. 1. 

The idea that Moses never entered the Holy of Holies in view of the Ark 
and the Cherubim is ostensibly contradicted by the unequivocal affirmation in 
the early epic tradition that Moses spoke to God “face to face” (Exod 33:11; 
Deut 34:10), “mouth to mouth” (Num 12:8), and beheld “the likeness of the 
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Lord” (ibid ). Nonetheless, this anthropomorphic language must be discounted 
as hyperbole. The “face” of the Deity must refer to his presence rather than his 
form, for “you cannot see my face, for man cannot see my face and live” (Exod 
33:20; cf. Judg 6:22-23; 13:22). 

Moreover, these attestations of a direct theophany do not and cannot stem 
from the Priestly tradition, which, to the contrary, takes great pains to deny that 
Moses ever beheld the divine presence inside the Holy of Holies. Like his fellow 
Israelites, Moses is only vouchsafed a vision of the kabod (fire cloud) that envel¬ 
ops God (Num 9:15-16). Moreover, when the kabod itself fills the entire sanctu¬ 
ary, he is unable to enter (Exod 40:35). His only distinction is that he is permit¬ 
ted to enter the Tent and hear the voice of God as he stands before the paroket 
(veil) that conceals the Ark from view. The reason for this distinction is clear: he 
needs to be alone when God communicates with him. Thus when Moses is in 
the company of Aaron or his people, the kabod is beheld in the Tabernacle 
courtyard (e.g., Exod 29:42-43; Lev 9:4, 23-24; Num 14:10; 16:19; 17:8, 15; 
20:6), to which all Israel has access (see Lev 8:3-4). But when Moses meets with 
God—not for a theophany but for a revelation—he enters the Tent and takes 
his stand before the paroket 

What has heretofore made for confusion is the ambiguity in the term *ohel 
mo c ed ‘Tent of Meeting’, that is to say, the place in which meeting between 
God and man takes place. Nothing in this term implies a face-to-face meeting. 
Moreover, the term bears a temporal as well as a spatial sense. md c ed can refer to 
the time of a meeting (e.g., 2 Sam 20:5), and, indeed, this is the case in the 
Priestly texts, the mo c ade YHWH ‘the set times of the Lord' (e.g., 23:1, 4, 37). 
Thus the Lord’s meeting (no c ad } cf. Num 7:89) with Moses in the Tent of 
Meeting (mo c ed) refers as much to the setting of the time, (i.e., an appoint¬ 
ment) as to the place. 

To be sure, one Priestly tradition avers that once, on Mount Sinai, Moses 
did indeed penetrate into the divine cloud (Exod 24:18) to receive the Deca¬ 
logue (Exod 31:18; 34:28), which encounter made Moses’ face radiant with a 
powerful, perhaps lethal, light (Exod 34:29-35). How is it then that the same 
Priestly tradition, the very next time Moses is called to an audience with God— 
in the newly erected Tabernacle—does not permit him to enter the divine 
cloud? Moreover, as noticed by Rendtorff (1985: 22) and more completely by 
Shama (1986: 40), the structure of Exod 24:15-18 + 25:1 closely parallels the 
present passage (Exod 40:35 + Lev 1:1). 

Exod 24:15-18; 25:1 Exod 40:34-38, Lev 1:1 

wayekas he c anan y et-hahar (15b) wayekas he c anan ’et^ohel mo c ed (34a) 

wayyiskon kebod-YHWH ( abhar ukebod YHWH male* ’et-hammiskan 

sinay (16aa) (34b) 
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wayyiqra’ } el-moseh . . . mittok wayyiqra’ ’el-moseh me’ohel mo c ed 

hecdnan (16b) (Lev 1:1) 

ki c anan YHWH c al-hammiskan 
umaPeh kebod YHWH ke’es ’*okelet yd mam 

we’es tihyeh lay la bo le c ene bene 
hero’s hdhdr le c ene bene yisrd’el (17) yisrd’el (38) 

welo’-ydkol moseh Idbo’ J el-’ohel 
wayydbo’ moseh betok hecdnan (18aa) mo c ed (35aa) 

wayedabber YHWH \elayw (Lev 
wayedabber YHWH ’el-moseh (25:1) l:ba) 

The congruence of these two passages is shattered by the opposition 
wayydbo’/welo’-ydkol labo’ of the penultimate lines (Exod 24:18a/40:3 5a): in 
both passages the subject of wayyiqrd”el-moseh (Exod 24:16b; Lev 1:1) is kebod 
YHWH y which also does not precede directly but is located in a previous sen¬ 
tence (Exod 24:16a; Exod 40:34b, 35b). At the Tent—in contradistinction to 
Sinai, where Moses is admitted into the divine cloud (Exod 24:18a)—he is 
expressly excluded from the Tent, which has been filled by the cloud (Exod 
40:3 5aa), and he is constrained to remain in the courtyard and listen to the 
Lord’s voice emerging “from” the Tent (Lev 1:1b). In this respect, Moses’ 
initial experience of God at the Tent resembles his initial experience of God at 
Sinai, where God also called him, wayyiqra’ ’elayw } before he spoke to him, 
wayyomer (Exod 3:4), but then warned him not to proceed any closer (Exod 3:5; 
cf. Sipra, Nedaba par. 1:1-2). 

The rabbis were clearly aware of the problem, for they explain that Moses 
entered the cloud atop Sinai only by divine dispensation and aid (b. Yoma 4b). 
At the newly erected Tabernacle, however, Moses reasoned differently: “ To 
Mount Sinai, whose superiority was only temporary, and whose holiness was the 
holiness of three days, I could not ascend until the Word was spoken to me. But 
the superiority of this, the tabernacle of meeting, is an eternal superiority, and 
its holiness is an eternal holiness. It is certainly proper that I not enter therein 
until 1 am spoken to from before the Lord.’ Then did the Word of the Lord call 
unto Moses” (Tg. Ps.-J cf. Tg. Neof.; Midr. Exod. Rab. 19:2). Thus, according 
to this rabbinic interpretation, this incident illustrates Moses’ humility: he 
waited for God’s invitation before entering. Be that as it may, the plain fact is 
that Moses did not enter the Tent at all: he had to learn the rules of the 
sacrificial cult (chaps. 1-5) while standing in the courtyard. 

Despite the charm of the above-cited harmonization, the point made by the 
opening verses of Leviticus is altogether different. It implies that the Sinaitic 
theophany was unique in the history of the world; even a Moses was not vouch¬ 
safed this experience again. Thus when Moses hereafter will be permitted to 
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enter the Tent it is to hear the voice of God, not to see him (note the verb 
dibber 'speak', Exod 25:22; 29:42; Lev 1:1; Num 7:89). Moses is barred from the 
Holy of Holies where the firecloud Presence has condescended upon the Cheru- 
bim-flanked Ark-throne. Moses must stand in the outer shrine, his view of the 
Ark blocked by the veil. And once the divine firecloud has in its first visitation to 
the newly erected Tabernacle spilled over to fill the entire Tent, Moses has no 
choice but to remain in the forecourt and await God’s instructions. 

What holds for Moses holds therefore for all other humans. When the 
priests dismantle the Tabernacle (ahead of its Levite porters), they must shield 
their eyes from the Ark by holding up in front of them the detached pdroket, 
with which they cover the Ark (Num 4:5). And even Aaron, who is commanded 
to enter the Holy of Holies annually to purge it of Israel's iniquities and impuri¬ 
ties, is expressly warned that unless he blocks his vision by raising up a cloud of 
incense, his entry will prove fatal (16:2, 13). Perhaps, in this regard, P would 
claim Aaron’s superiority over Moses. Whereas Moses is denied the privilege of 
ever entering the adytum and even of entering the divine cloud when it filled 
the entire Tabernacle (Exod 40:35), Aaron is granted the right to penetrate the 
incense cloud and enter the adytum each year on Yom Kippur (16:12-14). Thus 
the Priestly legislators downplayed the superhuman status that legend had at¬ 
tributed to the figure of Moses, not that they denied his greatness or, indeed, 
that he was the greatest of men. But, ever wary of subsequent veneration that 
might burgeon into a Moses cult, they took pains to underscore his mortal 
dimensions. 

God’s purpose in filling the Tent with his presence, clearly, is to sanctify it 
by contact (Sforno; cf. 1 Kgs 9:3, 7). Later, Israel’s inaugural service within it 
will receive divine approbation by the emergence of the kabod to incinerate the 
offerings on the altar (9:24; see 2 Chr 7:1). The same manifestation of divine 
approval is recorded at the dedication of Solomon’s temple: "the priests were 
not able to remain and perform the service (la c dmod lesaret) because of the 
cloud, for the Presence of the Lord filled the House of the Lord” (1 Kgs 8:11 
[ = 2 Chr 5:14]). Although Exodus and Kings are in agreement concerning the 
condensation of the Lord’s cloud into the Tabernacle/Temple, the statement in 
Kings is factually in error. According to Priestly regulations, the high priest 
alone officiated within the Tabernacle/Temple (see on 24:3-4), whereas the 
priestly cadre officiated solely on the sacrificial altar. (Priests entered the shrine 
to assist the high priest and to look after its maintenance, but their officiating, 
iHarety was restricted to the altar; see Exod 28:43; 30:20.) Thus when the Lord’s 
presence filled Solomon’s newly erected Temple, nothing prevented the priests 
from continuing to officiate at the sacrificial altar, which stood outside in the 
Temple court! Hence it may be concluded that the passage in Kings represents a 
deliberate attempt to attribute the same divine theophany in the Tabernacle to 
the Temple, despite the incongruous and illogical results. The secondary nature 
of the Kings account is thus betrayed. 
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A final remark on the immediately preceding words, the concluding verses 
of Exodus (Exod 40:36-38), is in order. By their content (Israel’s guidance by 
the divine firecloud stated in full in Num 9:15-23) and by their language(the 
verbs are imperfects interrupting the narrative) these verses are clearly an inter- 
polation. Furthermore, they only summarize Num 9:15-23. Why the need for 
this patent redundancy? The answer is crucial to an understanding of the redac¬ 
tion of Leviticus and its place within the Hexateuch. Exod 40:36-38 serves as a 
prolepsis of Num 9:15-23, thereby bracketing the intervening material (Lev 1- 
Num 9:14) as one giant parenthesis containing the laws given to Israel at Sinai 
following the revelation of the Decalogue and Book of the Covenant (Exod 20- 
24). Moreover, by occupying the very center of the Pentateuch rt becomes the 
pivot in its palistrophic structure, thereby highlighting its supreme importance 
in Israel’s formation as a covenant people. For details, see the introduction to 
vol. 2. 

summoned. qara* 3 el, an expression used in addressing a person who has 
shied away out of fear (e.g., Exod 34:31; Isa 40:2; Ehrlich 1908-14). By con¬ 
trast, the rabbis, citing Exod 3:4 (where Moses is fearless!), conclude that Moses 
was always summoned before he was addressed ( Sipra , Nedaba, par. 1). 

and spoke, wayedabber YHWH, lit., “and the Lord spoke.” Possibly, when 
Leviticus became a separate book, the Tetragrammaton was added (but in the 
wrong place) in order to provide a subject for this verse. As noted by M. Green¬ 
berg (1983: 176), however, Ezekiel 9:3-4 is precisely patterned after this pas¬ 
sage. Not only is God’s kabod the distant subject of wayyiqra* (cf. Exod 40:35b), 
but the subject switches to YHWH , just as in Lev 1:1. The Pesh. actually places 
the Tetragrammaton after the first word wayyiqra 3 but, like the rendering 
adopted here, it is probably an interpretation of the MT and not a reflection of a 
variant Hebrew text. 

Tent of Meeting. *6hel mo c ed , alternately called miskdn ‘tabernacle,’ though 
the latter in P strictly refers to the innermost curtains that covered the Tent (see 
the Note at 8:10). As amply documented by Weinfeld (1983: 103-5), the 
tradition of the tent as a basic cult institution has its roots in the ancient Near 
East. A cultic tent Cls ZA.LAM.GAR (— Akk. kustaru/kultaru) is attested in 
Hittite texts (Popko 1960), where it is called DINGIR L1M -^s G[S ZA.LAM.GAR 
‘the tent of the deity’ (KUB XXXV 135, R.S. 20). In the myth of Elkunirsa, the 
Hittite version of the Ugaritic myth of El ( Elkunirsa = El qny Ys; Otten 1953), 
Baal reaches the source of the Euphrates and enters the tent of Elkunirsa 
(Hoffner 1965). Similarly, we learn from the Ugaritic texts that El’s tent (qrs) is 
also located at the source of the two rivers UT 51.4.20-26 = CTA 4.4.20-26 = 
KTU 1.4.4.20-26; Cross 1973: 36-39). It has also been suggested that the huge 
platform of the bdmd at Tel Dan (Biran 1974: 40-41) and the platform uncov¬ 
ered at the Samaritan site of Tel-er-Ras on Mount Gerizim (Bull and Campbell 
1968a, b) were originally the basis for tabernacles/tents (Cross 1981: 177-78). 

That there are two traditions concerning the *ohel mo c ed ‘Tent of Meeting’ 
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is clear from its two loci: according to the Priestly tradition it is located in the 
very center of the camp (e.g., Num 2:17; 3:38) and according to the epic 
tradition it is located outside the camp (e.g., Num 11:24-27; 12:4-5). Some 
scholars believe they are one and the same Tent. There is, however, a rabbinic 
source that speaks of two Tents, one inside the camp for cultic purposes, the 
other outside the camp for oracular purposes ( Midr . Exod. Rab. 51:2; Midr. 
Tank. Pekude 5; Midr. Tank. B. Exod., 127; Yal. 1, 737; Sipre Zut on Num 
10:33). This rabbinic tradition is followed by most moderns (e.g., Haran 1960a). 

The Priestly Tent also served an oracular function, for it was the focus of 
God's revelation. This can be inferred not only from the meaning of the name 
of the Tent, namely, “the Tent of Meeting between God and Israel," but also 
from the fact that the text frequently takes pains to explain it in that way (Num 
7:89; 17:19; cf. Exod 25:22; 29:42-43; 30:6, 36). Thus LXX tou p,apTuptou 
and Vg testimonii are in error because they derive mo c ed from the root Svd 
‘witness' and not y c d ‘meet'. Because the outside Tent was clearly used for 
revelation (Num 11:16-30; cf. 12:4-10; Exod 33:7-11), then both Tent tradi¬ 
tions agree that the basic purpose of the Tent was to provide a “meeting" 
between God and Israel (through the mediation of Moses). 

They differ, however, concerning the mode of revelation. In the Priestly 
Tent only Moses can hear God’s voice (and on occasion together with Aaron— 
but in the courtyard, not within the Tent, cf. Num 16:18-20; cf. 20:6); the 
outside Tent is available to anyone who seeks an oracle (Exod 33:7). In the latter 
instance, Moses or the petitioner stations himself inside, while the pillar of 
cloud descends upon the entrance (e.g., Num 12:5). This procedure is the proto¬ 
type for the theophany to Moses and Elijah at Sinai/Horeb, when they enter 
the cleft of the rock and the cave, respectively (it may be the same place), as the 
presence of the Lord passes them by (Exod 33:22-23; 1 Kgs 19:9-14). More¬ 
over, in the Priestly Tent, Moses is allowed to enter only the outer room, after 
the kabod descends from the enveloping cloud onto the Ark-Cherubim throne 
located in the inner room of the Tent (see above). Thus Moses can only hear the 
voice of the Deity emanating from the inner side of the pdroket, but he cannot 
behold his presence; as noted, when God speaks to Aaron or allows Israel to 
behold his kabod , the site of the revelation will not be inside the Tent at all but 
in the courtyard of the sacred enclosure. Nonetheless, despite these differences 
in the mode of revelation, the two Tent traditions concur that the Tent was the 
medium for revelation. 

Another distinction is alleged: the outer Tent did not contain the Ark; in 
fact, it was empty. But R. de Vaux (1961a) has mustered compelling arguments 
to refute this allegation. First, the Ark is attested in other narratives as an 
oracular instrument (Judg 20:27-28; 1 Sam 3). Moreover, Joshua was stationed 
permanently within the Tent (Exod 33:11); the only possible reason would be to 
guard the Ark as Samuel did at Shiloh (1 Sam 3:3) and Eleazar at Kiriath-jearim 
(1 Sam 7:1). Then, too, if the Ark were not in the Tent of Meeting, where 
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would it be? It would still require a shelter, a deduction that is confirmed by the 
tradition that God's presence was always inside a Tent (2 Sam 7:6); this must 
have been a hallowed tradition, else David could not have been prompted to 
erect a tent for the Ark as soon as he brought it to Jerusalem (2 Sam 6:17). And 
as for the objection that the Ark in the epic tradition was in the midst of the 
camp (Num 14:44), the term beqereb (Num 14:44) may only be a general 
reference without specifying any particular location (e.g., Deut 19:10; 23:15). 
Additionally, because the outside tent was used for oracular purposes (Exod 
33:7-11), the probability is strong that it also contained the Ark. 

Finally, the question needs to be asked whether this outside Tent also 
served a cultic function. Once again, the texts are silent. True, the epic tradition 
has Moses erecting altars and officiating on them (Exod 17:15; 24:3-8; cf. Ps 
99:6) but, significantly, these acts take place before the Sinaitic revelation, in 
other words, before the cultic Tent of Meeting of the Priestly tradition was 
erected. Similarly, the Priestly tradition admits that during the consecration of 
the Aaronic priesthood, Moses himself officiated as a priest (Exod 29; Lev 8). 
After Sinai, however, the epic tradition says nothing concerning sacrifices or any 
other form of worship. Does this mean that the epic sources knew very well of a 
cultic Tent (a view that would be in consonance with the rabbinic tradition, 
cited above) but omitted any mention of it by sheer accident or that, conversely, 
the epic source had no such tradition and sacrifice continued to be offered upon 
improvised altars even after Sinai but references to them were edited out of the 
text because of their conflict with the Priestly Tent tradition? This question has 
yet to be resolved. 

As shown by R. J. Clifford (1971: 211-27), the chances are that this term 
was borrowed from the Canaanites, where it meant “the tent of meeting (of the 
divine assembly under the presidency of the god El)." According to the Ugaritic 
texts, El lived in a dd ‘tent' at the source of the cosmic waters {KTU 1.3.5.5- 
8 = CTA 3.5.13-16 = UT Sit 5.13-16; KTU 1.4.4.20-24 = CTA 4.4.20- 
24 = UT 51.4.20-24; KTU 1.6.1.32-36 = CTA 6.1.32-36 = UT 49.1.4-8; 
KTU 1.2.3.4-5 = CTA 2 3.4-5 = UT 129.3.4-5; KTU 1.17.6.46-48 = CTA 
17.6.46-48 = UT 2 Aqht 6.46-48; cf. also the Hittite fragment of a Canaanite 
myth, Otten 1953: 125-30). The meeting of the divine assembly, the puhru 
moHdi {KTU 1.2.14-31 = CTA 2.1.14-31 = UT 137.14-31) presumably 
meets in the tent of El. The term m c d also describes the assembly of eleventh- 
century Byblos (Wilson 1945: 245). From the fact that Moses is commanded to 
build the Tabernacle and its appurtenances according to the pattern that was 
shown to him on Mount Sinai (Exod 26:30; cf. Exod 25:9, 40; 27:8; Num 8:4), 
it is possible that he was shown the earthly sanctuary's heavenly counterpart. 
Other links between the Tent of Meeting and the Tent of El are that both are 
built with qerd§im ‘wooden frames', are designed and constructed by divinely 
appointed craftsmen, and are staffed by a chief priest whose robes are trimmed 
with pomegranate decorations (Clifford 1971: 226). Thus the likelihood is 
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strong that P reinterpreted a Canaanite term for the heavenly tent that brought 
the meetings of the divine assembly into the earthly shrine when God would 
meet with his people (Exod 29:42-43) through the agency of Moses. The Tent 
of Meeting as an oracular tent is attested not only in P (e.g., Exod 25:22; Num 
7:89) but also in the older epic sources (e.g., Exod 33:7-11; Num 11:16-33; 
12:4-10). 

Another possible origin that merits consideration lies within the Hittite 
cult, where a tent, as the residence of the god, plays a significant role (Weinfeld 
1983: 103-4). In view of the fact that David installed the Ark inside the tent he 
constructed in Jerusalem—one that may have been the model for the Taberna¬ 
cle (Cross 1947)—and that Jerusalem had been occupied by Jebusites, a Hittite 
enclave, then the possibility exists that David constructed his Tent after the 
Hittite cultic prototype he found in Jerusalem. 

Nevertheless, the immediate archetype for P's Tent of Meeting is not some 
mythic Canaanite model or hypothetical Hittite example but the ancient Israel¬ 
ite tradition of theophany at Sinai. P (Exod 24:15b—25:1) concurs with and, 
indeed, incorporates the epic tradition (Exod 19:20-20:1) that the Lord de¬ 
scended upon Sinai, but adds to it the notion that the Sinai summit was the site 
of only the initial “meeting" between Moses and God; when he transferred to 
the Tabernacle his earthly presence in the form of the fire (kdbod)-e ncased 
cloud, God thereby designated the Tabernacle as the site for all subsequent 
“meetings" between God and Moses, on the Sinaitic model—hence its name, 
the “Tent of Meeting" (cf. Westermann 1974: 120). 

That the epic tradition concerning the Sinaitic theophany was compatible 
with P and, hence, incorporated by it (N.B., P forms the framework, Exod 19:1- 
2; 24:15-18, proving that, at least in this instance, P is not a source but a 
redaction!) was astutely recognized by Ramban, whose comment merits citation 
in full: 

Hereafter the Tabernacle in the Wilderness is zoned as Mount Sinai was 
zoned, since the Divine Glory was also thereon. And He commands: 
“the outsider haqqdreb shall be put to death" (Num 1:51) as He said 
there: “for he shall surely be stoned" (Exod 19:13); and He commands 
“let not (the Kohathites) go inside and witness the dismantling of the 
sanctuary" (Num 4:20) as He warned there: “lest they break through to 
the Lord to gaze" (Exod 19:21); and He commands: “you shall guard 
over the sanctuary and the altar" (Num 18:5) as He said there: “The 
priests also, who come near the Lord, must purify themselves ... let 
not the priests or the people break through to come up to the Lord" 
(Exod 19:22, 24). 

Ramban's parallels are striking, but they do not exhaust the comparison. 
For P, Mount Sinai is the archetype of the Tabernacle, and is similarly divided 
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into three gradations of holiness. Its summit is the Holy of Holies; God’s voice 
issues forth from there (Exod 19:20) as from the inner shrine (Exod 25:22; Num 
7:89); the mountaintop is off limits to priest and layman alike (Exod 19:24b), 
and its very sight is punishable by death (Exod 19:21b), and so with its Taberna¬ 
cle counterpart (cf. Lev 16:2 and Num 4:20); finally, Moses alone is privileged to 
ascend to the top (Exod 19:20b; see 34:2b) just as, later, the high priest is 
permitted entry to the inner shrine under special safeguards (Lev 16:2fL). 

The second division of Sinai is the equivalent of the outer shrine, marked 
off from the rest of the mountain by being enveloped in a cloud (Exod 20:21, 
24:15bff.[P]). The entire mountain is not covered, however. Moses is able to 
ascend some distance with the priests and elders (24:1) and separately with 
Joshua (24:13) to the cloud perimeter, at which he probably leaves Joshua 
(32:17) when God calls him to enter the cloud. Thus, below the cloud is the 
third division, called “the bottom of the mountain” (19:17, 24:4), a technical 
term for the lowest portion of the mountain. This is where the altar and stelae 
are erected (24:4). It is equivalent to the courtyard, the sacred enclosure of the 
Tabernacle to which priests alone have access except for the forecourt “en¬ 
trance,” where the layman brings his sacrifice, provided he is in a pure state. 
This too is where the people witness the theophanies of the Tabernacle and 
Temple at their respective consecrations (Lev 9:4f., 24 and 2 Chr 7:3). Similarly, 
at Sinai: the nation is first purified (Exod 19:10-11, 14-15) and then brought 
out of the camp to the viewing stand at the foot of the mountain. 

Thus the blazing summit, the cloud-covered slopes, and visible bottom rim 
correspond to Tabernacle divisions, and the analogous tripartite holiness of 
Mount Sinai and the Tabernacle is confirmed (for details, see Milgrom 1970a: 
44-46). 

2. Speak to the Israelites. The entire sacrificial system, though its operation 
is solely the job of the priests, should be revealed—and taught—to all Israelites. 
These opening words expose the gaping chasm that separates Israel from its 
neighbors. In ancient Mesopotamia, as A. L. Oppenheim informs us, “the com¬ 
mon man was probably not permitted to enter the sanctuary” (1964: 186). A 
colophon to a Mesopotamian ritual text states that the commoner was barred 
not only from viewing the ritual but from viewing the text of the ritual: “This 
ritual which you perform, (only) the qualified person shall view. An outsider who 
has nothing to do with the ritual shall not view (it); if he does, may his remain¬ 
ing days be few! The informed person (mudu) may show (this tablet) to the 
informed person. The uninformed shall not see (it)—it is among the forbidden 
things of Anu, Enlil and Ea, the great gods” ( ANET 3 336). The mudu, ren¬ 
dered “informed person,” is “the expert in a specific craft” (CAD M 2.165; 
Weinfeld 1963), in this case, the priest. In Egypt, as well, the people did not 
participate in any of the daily acts of the divine service: this was the affair of the 
priest-technicians (Sauneron 1960). Nor were they permitted access to the ritual 
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texts: “Do not show (the text) to anyone, not to your father, not to your son: it 
is for you alone” (Book of the Dead, 161.1 If.). 

Ancient Israel broke with this tradition: “the Torah commanded us by 
Moses is the heritage of the congregation of Jacob” (Deut 33:4). It is remark¬ 
able that the plethora of laws in Leviticus exclusively concerned with priestly 
duties are, in the main, taught to Israel and, with one exception (see below), 
mediated to the priests through Moses. The sacrificial rituals (chaps. 1-5), in 
which the commoner plays a significant role (see below), are commanded to the 
Israelites (1:2). The sacrificial laws that are the exclusive concern of the priests 
(chaps. 6-7) nonetheless conclude with “This is the ritual . . . when he com¬ 
manded the Israelites to present their offerings to the Lord, in the wilderness of 
Sinai” (7:37-38), and even within this pericope, certain laws explicitly (7:22-27 
and 28-34) and others implicitly (7:11-21) are directed to the Israelites. The 
service of the Day of Atonement, the sole prerogative of the high priest (16:1— 
28), nonetheless is followed with directions to the Israelites (vv 29-31). The 
priestly impurities and blemishes are, to be sure, addressed to the priests: “the 
Lord said to Moses: Speak to the priests, the sons of Aaron, and say to them” 
(21:1), yet they are concluded by the comment “Thus Moses spoke to Aaron 
and his sons and to all of the Israelites” (21:24). Another list of priestly impuri¬ 
ties follows (22:1-16), only to lead into instructions addressed to both priests 
and commoners concerning blemished sacrifices (22:17-25). The diagnosis of 
contagious skin-diseases is left to the priests (13:1), but the ritual purification of 
their bearers—surely also the exclusive province of the priests—is revealed to 
Moses alone (14:1). Only one divine instruction is given solely to the priests— 
the prohibition to officiate in a state of intoxication (10:8-9)—and even here, 
the reason may be the very next verse, which neatly encapsules for the priest the 
essence of their service: “You must distinguish between the sacred and the 
common, and between the impure and pure” (10:10). 

In any event, the “priests’ manual,” Israelite version, is not an esoteric 
doctrine, the zealously guarded secret of the priestly guild, but an open book or, 
more accurately, a school textbook for all Israel. 

When. ki } the particle that heads up the main statement of a legal text; 
subdivisions are marked by Hm (see vv 3, 10, 14; 3:1, 6, 12). The main statement 
declares that for a quadruped to qualify as a sacrifice it must be from the herd or 
the flock, in other words, a bovine, a sheep, or a goat (17:3). This statement also 
covers the well-being offerings of chap. 3 (see the Comment and at 3:1). The 
use of the relative conjunction ki also indicates the conditional and optional 
nature of the law that follows; the sacrifices discussed therein are not mandatory 
but voluntary. 

any person (among you). >adam . . . (mikkem): this phrase is found again 
with ki in the laws of scale disease (13:2) and corpse contamination (Num 
19:14), which, together with other impurity laws, are applicable not just to 
Israelites but to all humans (see also 5:3; Num 31:19). Here, however, the 
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address is to the Israelites, mikkem ‘of you'. The resident alien (ger) is only 
required to bring mandatory sacrifices, brought for the violations of prohibitive 
commandments (Milgrom 1982a); hence he is exempt from the voluntary sacri¬ 
fices mentioned in Lev 1-3. Why, then, it may be asked, is concern for the 
resident alien and foreigner included in later sacrificial laws (22:18b, 25), which 
are also voluntary? There the subject is sacrificial defects that invalidate the 
sacrifice and are offensive to the deity; here, however, the purely voluntary 
nature of the sacrifice eliminates any concern for the non-Israelite. 

This being so, why does the text then address the Israelite as y ddam? The 
answer must be that *addm includes both male and female and is the equivalent 
of nepes ‘person' (2:1; 4:2; etc.) or *issa ‘man or woman’ (Exod 21:29; Lev 
13:29, 38; 20:27; Num 5:6; 6:2). See Abravanel, who points to “He called them 
(Adam and Eve) J dddm” (Gen 5:2). Nonetheless, the possibility must be enter¬ 
tained that originally the text read 3 dddm ‘anyone' (without mikkem) and, in 
consonance with 22:18-25, applied not only to the Israelite but to the resident 
alien and foreigner as well (as in 5:3; 7:21; 22:5; 24:17, 20, 21; but see the Note 
on 13:2). 

presents, yaqrib: the verb hiqrib (qrb, hiphHl) is capable of a wide range of 
meanings but has the specific sense of “offer, present" in a cultic setting. In this 
respect it is similar to Akk. qerebu (D stem qurrubu) and Ug. sqrb (also a 
causative stem; UT 2.1.14, 18; 125.44). This meaning is unique to P. In other 
texts it either means “to come close, approach" (e.g., Gen 12:11; Exod 14:10) or 
“to present" tribute (minha), gifts ( y eskdr) to a ruler (e.g., Judg 3:18; 1 Kgs 5:1 
[higgis]; Ps 72:10). It is this latter meaning, originating in the language of 
diplomacy, that may have been borrowed by the priests and applied to the 
divine rule, the king of kings (Paran 1983: 208-10). The reason the verb pre¬ 
cedes mikkem instead of following it is unclear. 

offering, qorbdn , the nominal derivative of qrb, lit., “that which is brought 
near, presented, offered." This term is found exclusively in P and in Ezek 2:28; 
40:43 and is not limited to offerings for the altar but applies to any sanctuary 
gift, such as draft animals and carts (Num 7:3) or spoils of war (Num 31:50). 
The LXX renders correctly bcopov ‘gift’. Archaeological excavations have turned 
up objects, inscribed with the word qorbdn , for presenting or preparing offerings 
(Mazar 1969: plate 10, no. 5). 

livestock (behema). According to the Masoretic accentuation, this term is 
part of the apodosis, to be read “When any of you presents an offering to the 
Lord, he shall choose his offering from livestock, from the herd or from the 
flock." The reason for this reading is to account for the inclusion of birds (vv 
14-17) under this rubric, namely, that someone who wishes to bring a sacrifice 
can choose either livestock or a bird (see at vv 14-17, below). Then, too, this 
verse would correspond to 2:1: someone who wishes to bring a tribute offering, 
“his offering shall be . . ." (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). The fault with this 
interpretation, however, is that behema embraces all quadrupeds (see 11:2), 
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including impure ones, such as donkeys (Num 31:9, 28). Thus it could not be 
part of the apodosis, for no one would even conceive of bringing an impure 
animal to the altar. Moreover, this verse also heads the section of the well-being 
offering that is limited to animals from the herd and flock (see at 3:1) and thus 
fits v 2b as here rendered. Interestingly, Saadiah, Ramban, and Abravanel, with¬ 
out giving reasons, clearly understood the verse in this way. 

he shall choose, taqribu , lit., “you shall present/' The reason that there is a 
switch here to second-person plural, while in the rest of the chapter the offerer is 
in the third-person singular, is not altogether clear. Possibly, in contrast to the 
general tenor of the chapter, which speaks of a voluntary offering, the text here 
wishes to emphasize that the limitation of the animal to the herd and flock is 
obligatory; in other words, all of you make sure that this rule is observed (Da c at 
Soferim). The more likely reason, however, is that this verse is part of the 
general introduction (vv 1-2) to chaps. 1 and 3; hence, a discrete pericope and 
the second-person plural taqribu are but the logical transformation of the clause 
containing the same verb earlier in the verse yaqrib mikkem ‘any of you [plural] 
presents’. 

from the herd or from the flock (min habbaqar umin hdsso J n). The use of the 
generic names indicates that this heading applies to more offerings than just the 
c old; the latter’s animals, being all male, could have been expressed as par, ben 
baqar ‘bull’ (v 5), and the like, or with the addition zakar ‘male’ (vv 3, 10). The 
well-being offering is also subsumed under this heading and is discussed in the 
Note on 3:1. 

3. burnt offering ( c ola). This is the first sacrifice to be discussed. The render¬ 
ing “burnt offering,” as well as its antiquity, distribution, function, and purpose 
are discussed in the Comment below. A number of reasons combine to argue 
for awarding the c old pride of place: its hoary antiquity, popularity, versatility, 
and frequency (see the Comment). To these reasons, others can be added: as 
implied by the text, it is the first sacrifice (and last) each day (see at v 7); “Why 
is it called c ola? Because it is superior ( c elyona) to all sacrifices . . . (because) no 
creature partakes of it but all of it ascends ( c ola) to the Holy One who is superior 
( x elyon)" (Midr. Tanh. B Zav , a). Nevertheless, the most probable reason is 
neither historical nor ethical but simply and banally administrative: in every 
sacrificial series in prescriptive texts, the c ola is listed first (see the Comment). 
Because the male herd or flock animal (but not the bird) may also be brought as 
a well-being offering (chap. 3), it is presumed by the text that the offerer himself 
will state its designation to the priest at the time of its presentation, most likely 
during the hand-leaning rite (see the Note on 1:4). 

the herd. The generic term habbaqar includes all bovines and can also be 
rendered “cattle.” Individual members of the species used in sacrifices and other 
rituals are the par ‘bull’ (4:4), also called ben habbaqar (1:5); sor ‘ox’ (9:4); para 
‘cow’ (Num 19:2); ( egel ‘calf’ (Lev 9:3); and c egld ‘heifer’ (Deut 21:3). Being the 
most valuable of the sacrificial animals, it is always listed first in the administra- 
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tive, prescriptive texts (e.g., in Num 7:15-87 and 28:11-29:38), as it is here. 
The infelicitous hahhdqdr zakar, lit., “the herd, male," instead of the expected 
ben hahbdqdr ‘bull’ (cf. 1:5) is due to the stylistic need to strike a symmetrical 
balance with the prescription for a bovine in the selamim offering (3:1), which 
can be either male or female (Rendtorff 1985: 28). 

male. The male, zakar, is preferred because it is “more complete, more 
dominant than the female" (Philo, Laws 1. 200). Yet the more likely reason is 
that the male is economically the more expendable, the female being the one to 
supply milk and offspring. 

without blemish, tdmim, adjective from the verb tdmam ‘be complete' (e.g., 
23:15; Deut 31:24, 30). The same requirement prevailed in the Mesopotamian 
cult (Falkenstein and von Soden 1953: 275) and, presumably, in all others. The 
constant repetition of this requirement in the sacrificial laws (e.g., 3:1, 6, 9; 4:3, 
23, 28, 32; 5:15, 18, 25; see esp. 22:17-25; Deut 17:1) is echoed in the prophet's 
charge that people were offering up defective animals (Mai 1:8-14). According 
to Philo, this requirement was scrupulously checked by the officiating priest 
[Laws 1. 166). In the priestly writings, tdmim only refers to physical perfection 
of (sacrificial) animals (except for 23:15; 25:30, referring to time). Contrast D 
(and other sources), where it implies only spiritual perfection (Deut 18:13). 
Indeed, in the two pericopes that speak of the unblemished requirement of 
sacrifices, the word tdmim is conspicuously missing (Deut 15:21; 17:1; noted by 
Paran 1983: 195). 

bring it to (yaqribennu y el). The same word is used here as in vv 2a, 2b, and 
3b, but this time with ? el, the preposition of motion. All instances of hiqrib 
(higis) 3 el have as their object either God (Num 16:5, 9), the altar (Lev 1:15; 2:8 
[= Num 5:25]; 6:7), the sanctuary entrance (Exod 29:4; 40:12; Lev 1:3), or the 
priest (Exod 28:1; Lev 2:8; 9:9), purposely chosen to express the notion of 
proximity (Milgrom 1970a: 37 n. 141). See further the Notes on 2:8 and 9:9. 

entrance of the Tent of Meeting. The expression petah y ohel mo c ed has been 
understood as a technical term for the narrow corridor within the sacred enclo¬ 
sure that extended between the entrance gate and the courtyard altar (see fig. 
1), in other words, the forecourt (Haran 1978: 184). But the word petah refers 
either to the opening of a structure or to the space outside and in front of it. 
Thus the petah of the house (14:38; Gen 19:11; Deut 22:21; 2 Sam 11:9) and 
the petah of the gate (1 Kgs 22:10; 2 Kgs 7:3; Ezek 46:3) designate—in these 
cited instances—the areas immediately in front of the opening (N.B. 1 Kgs 
22:10, where the petah of the gate is designated as the goren ‘the threshing 
floor’). Thus, the whole courtyard from the entrance of the courtyard to the 
entrance of the Tent was accessible to the layman (S. Rattray). It is there that 
he was directed to perform certain vital acts with his animal sacrifice, in prepara¬ 
tion for the altar ritual of the priest: presentation, hand-leaning, slaughter, flay¬ 
ing (vv 3-6), and elevating (7:30). Also in the same area the people assembled 
both as spectators (8:3-4) and as participants (9:5). 
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The very fact that the sacrificial altar is located in “the entrance to the Tent 
of Meeting” (v 5) is clear evidence that the altar does not mark the boundary of 
the area but is, in its entirety, circumscribed by it. Moreover, that the lay offerer 
slaughters his flock animal “on the north side of the altar” (v 11)—rather than 
on its eastern side—indicates, with even greater certitude, that the layman was 
not barred from entering any part of the courtyard. Theoretically, he might even 
touch the altar with impunity (see chap. 7, Comment B); only encroachment, 
namely, officiating upon it, was forbidden to him (Milgrom 1981b: 282-87). 
Indeed, the tradition of lay processions around the altar of the Second Temple 
on the Feast of Tabernacles {m. Sukk. 4:5) also argues for the proposition that 
the entire Tabernacle courtyard was accessible to the laity (Milgrom 1970a: 54- 
55 n. 211). Furthermore, that the two curtains, both at the entrance to the Tent 
and at the entrance to the courtyard, are of identical materials and workmanship 
(Exod 26:36; 27:16) means that the entire courtyard bears the same degree of 
holiness (S. Rattray). That this is so is proved by the purgation of the entire 
sanctuary on Yom Kippur with the exception of the courtyard, an indication 
that the entire courtyard is homogeneous in its status, and that its sanctity is of a 
lesser quality than the rest of the Tabernacle and its sancta and, hence, accessi¬ 
ble to the laity (see also the Note on 6:9). Finally, and conclusively, when the 
text wishes to distinguish between the entrance to the courtyard and the en¬ 
trance to the Tent shrine, it calls the latter petah y ohel md c ed (Exod 38:30-31; 
Num 4:25-26; cf. Exod 26:36, 39:38). Thus its area must be coterminous with 
the entire courtyard. 

In the Herodian Temple, the courtyard was preceded by an outer court 
called “The Court of Women,” implying that women did not enter into the 
inner, sacrificial court. By contrast, rabbinic tradition affirms that women did 
enter it in order to perform their sacrifices (t. c Arak. 2:1), a clear vestige of the 
pentateuchal rule (e.g., 12:6; 15:29; Num 5:16, 18, 25; 6:10, 13) that a woman 
had as much right as a man to be in “the entrance to the Tent of Meeting.” 

According to rabbinic tradition, the second, innermost half of the Taberna¬ 
cle courtyard was of a higher grade of holiness (m. Kelim 1:9; Sipre Zuta on 
Num 5:2). The main difference was that laymen and disqualified priests had no 
access to it (t Kelim B. Qam. 1:6) and that its defilement was of a more severe 
order than the defilement of the rest of the courtyard (m. c Erub. 10:15). The 
rabbinic name for it, ben hd’ulam welammizbeah ‘between the porch [of the 
temple] and the altar’, is biblical (Joel 2:17), but its holier status is not; the Bible 
contains not a single law concerning its special sanctity. But it does harbor a 
hint: King Joash raises money for needed temple repairs by installing a collection 
chest near the altar. The account reads: “The priestly guards of the threshold 
deposited there all the money” (2 Kgs 12:10). Thus laymen were permitted 
entry into the court, but there they transferred their monetary donation to 
threshold priests who, in turn, deposited it in the improvised chest. The latter, 
being at “the right side of the altar” (ibid.), was off limits to the laity, and only 
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priests had access to it. The unanimity of the tannaitic sources—reflecting the 
historic reality at the end of the Second Temple period—reinforces the supposi¬ 
tion that this dual division of the temple forecourt goes back to biblical times. 

According to Y. Aharoni, the courtyard of the Israelite sanctuary at Arad 
“was divided by a step (a remnant of the ancient altar) into outer and main 
parts” (1968: 22). As the floor plans clearly indicate (ibid., figs. 12, 15, 16), the 
dividing step projects from the altar itself, from the side facing the shrine. This 
division conforms precisely with the biblical terminology ben hd’ulam welam- 
mizbeah and provides graphic evidence of the subdivision of the temple court¬ 
yard in biblical days (Milgrom 1970a: n. 166). Still, caution should prevail in 
projecting what may have been the temple reality onto the Tabernacle (cf. also 
the Note on 6:9). 

It is of interest to note that the equivalent space in the Sumerian temple, 
the bar-ku ‘holy outside', was used by the gods for their private strolls. Enki 
“circles the Barku” in contemplation. Ba 5 u and Ningirsu celebrate their anni¬ 
versary on New Year's Day in the Barku (Gudea, Cyl B XVIII 1-3; cf. Heimpel 
1981: 110, line 95). 

for acceptance on his behalf, lirsono, in other words, if the offering is un¬ 
blemished (tdmim , 3a(3) it will be acceptable on your behalf, but “if you present 
a lame or sick one—doesn't it matter? Just offer it to your governor: hayirseka, 
will he accept you? hayUsd* pdnekd, will he show you favor?—said the Lord of 
Hosts” (Mai 1:8; see also Lev 22:19-20 and Sipra, Nedaba par. 3:13). From this 
citation two things can be derived. First, to be acceptable (rason) to God (and 
the governor), the sacrifice must be unblemished. This deduction is corrobo¬ 
rated by the pericope on disqualifying blemishes (22:17-30), which contains no 
fewer than seven instances of the root rsh (vv 19, 20, 21, 23, 25, 27, 29). Second, 
the terms rasa and natia* pdnim are semantically equivalent, so the function of 
the c dld here is to elicit the favor of the deity. Thus it can hardly be an accident 
that the nominal derivative rason appears with the burnt offering (22:19-20; Jer 
6:20; cf. Isa 60:7) and the well-being offering (19:5; 22:21, 29) but never with 
the purification and reparation offerings. These latter two sacrifices serve strictly 
expiatory functions (see the Comment below and chaps. 4-5). Their offerers 
approach God under the burden of sin; they seek his pardon, not his pleasure. 
That the prophet blames the priests for blemished oblations (Mai 1:7-8, 13) 
presumes that, at least in Temple times, each offering underwent priestly inspec¬ 
tion before it was permitted near the altar. Here, however, it is the offerer 
himself who must assume the blame for a defective oblation. The sis on the high 
priest's turban acts lerason for Israel in case their sacrifices are defective (Exod 
28:38). The rabbis, perhaps correctly, limit its effect to their inadvertent defile¬ 
ment {m. Zebah. 8:12; m. Menah. 3:3). The subject of lirsono is the sacrifice, 
the object, the offerer, and is so always (Lev 19:5; 22:19, 20). Its verbal form acts 
similarly (see v 4). 

The verb rasa and its nominal derivative rason bear two meanings in BH: 
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“be accepted”/“acceptance” and “desire”/“desire.” The latter meaning, proba¬ 
bly stemming from Aramaic re% is found only in the postexilic books of the 
Bible: Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles, in some late Psalms (40:9; 
103:21; 143:10; 145:16) and exclusively in postbiblical literature (e.g., Sir 15:15; 
50:22; IQS 9:22-24; CD 2.21.22; 3.11-12; t Pesah. 3:19; m. Abot 5:20). The 
transition is detectable in Malachi, who adds the word miyyedekem (Mai 1:10, 
13), which makes the expression rasa miyyad equivalent to biqqes miyyad 'desire’ 
(2 Sam 4:11; Isa 1:12 [Paran 1983: 210-11]). The fact that there is no trace of 
this later meaning in the Priestly writings but that all attestations of rdsd/rdson 
bear the older meaning of “be accepted”/“acceptance” is another bit of termi¬ 
nological evidence for the antiquity of P (see the Introduction, $B). This mean¬ 
ing is corroborated by those passages in which the parallel synonym is blessing 
(Deut 33:11, 23-24) and love (Prov 3:12) and the antonym is anger and abomi¬ 
nation (Gen 49:6; Prov 11:1; 19:12). 

before the Lord, lipne YHWH 7 that is to say, within the sacred precincts. It 
can also refer, in a more limited sense, to the outer court area, “the entrance to 
the Tent of Meeting” (cf. 1:11 with 3:8). See at v 5. 

4. lean his hand (sdmak yado). As noted by Wessely (cf. also Daube 1956b: 
224-25), sdmak yad must be distinguished from sdt/§dm yad ‘place the hand’ 
(e.g., Gen 48:18). When the object is the head, the latter expression refers to 
the act of blessing (e.g., Gen 48:14); the hand may rest on the head lightly. By 
contrast, sdmak implies pressure. Thus wesamak yado c al-haqqir ‘he shall lean his 
hand on the wall’ (Amos 5:19); wayyilpot §imson *et-sene c ammude hattawek 
. . . wayyissamek c alehem ‘Samson embraced the two middle pillars . . . and 
leaned against them’ (Judg 16:29); haqqdneh harasus hazzeh . . . y dser yis- 
samek *is c alaw ‘this broken reed . . . which anyone who leans upon it’ (2 Kgs 
18:21 [= Isa 36:6]; cf. also Ps 81:6). 

Philology is confirmed by practice. The Tannaites, many of whom lived 
during the time of the Temple {m. Besa 2:4; m. Hag. 2:2-3) dispute whether the 
rite of hand-leaning may be observed on festivals. The basis of this controversy is 
the fact that pressure on a live animal constitutes work and is, hence, forbidden 
on a holy day. Indeed, the Amoritic sages explicitly derive from this prohibition 
that the act of sdmak must be with “all one’s strength” (b. Hag. 16b; cf. b. 
Zebah. 33a), and Tg. Ps.-/. on this verse expressly renders this expression weyis- 
mok betuqpa > yad yemineh ‘he shall lean his right hand forcefully’. (That the 
right hand was used may also have been the accepted practice: cf. b. Menah. 
93b). 

By contrast, the equivalent ritual among the Hittites not only does not 
require hand-leaning, but does not even call for hand-laying. Occasionally the 
subject -lan tuwaz QATAM dal ‘places the hand from a distance over’. This 
implies that he need not come into direct contact with the object but merely 
places his hand over it or at a distance from it. “The king, for example, would 
not have to dirty his hand when performing the gesture with moist foods, such 
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as a liver” (D. Wright, written communication; see now Wright 1986). Another 
significant difference in the Hittite rite is that it was rarely performed with live 
animals (Wright 1986: 442 n. 56). 

The explanations of this rite fall into four categories: (a) transference of sin 
to the animal (Shadal; Volz 1901) or of ownership to God (Dillmann and Ryssel 
1897); (b) identification, “intended to penetrate the animal with the soul of the 
offerer” (Dussaud 1941: 72), or the animal, turning into smoke, brings the 
offerer nearer to God (Hoffmann 1953); (c) declaration , to enable the offerer to 
declare its purpose (Biichler 1928: 418; Peter 1977) or his innocence (Philo, 
Laws 1. 202-4); (d) ownership (Pedersen 1940: 366; Robinson 1942; Lohse 
1951; Eichrodt 1959: 164-66; de Vaux 1964: 28; Ringgren 1966: 169). 

The key to understanding this rite is that only one hand is employed. So 
Ibn Ezra, who reasons as follows: that two hands are explicitly stipulated for the 
scapegoat (16:21) clearly implies that the latter differs from all other hand- 
leanings on animals, which, therefore, must involve only one hand (see also Tg. 
Ps.-f., Seper Hamibhar, and Keter Torah). This insight automatically eliminates 
the transference theory, which invariably requires two hands (Milgrom 1976g: 
765b; Peter 1977; cf. Sansom 1982-83). Identification is alien to biblical 
thought both because it is magical and because it presupposes the belief that 
death brings one close to God. Declaration may have occurred but, as will be 
shown, was independent of hand-leaning. 

First the question needs be asked: was hand-leaning required for all sacri¬ 
fices? In the prescription for the ’asarn, the reparation offering (7:1-7), hand¬ 
leaning is conspicuously absent. In the Priestly tradition, this is the only sacrifice 
commutable in money, which may be the reason that hand-leaning is not re¬ 
quired. Alternatively, the absence of the rite may be due to the nature of the 
text itself: it is embedded in a section that deals exclusively with the duties of 
the priests (6:1-7:21), not those of the laity. Nonetheless, because the sacrificial 
procedure for the y a$am is missing in 5:14-26 (where it rightfully belongs) and 
because some of the provisions of 7:1-5 duplicate the previously mentioned laws 
(e.g., 7:3-5 parallels 3:3-5, 9, 11, 14-16; 4:8-10), even the repetition of the 
hand-leaning would have been expected and, hence, its absence from the J 'dsam 
can hardly be accidental. Moreover, there is a supportive rabbinic tradition that 
specifically exempts the *asam from hand-leaning (Rashi on b. Ned. 70b; Tosafot 
on b. Qidd. 45b), especially for the mes6ra c (b. Zebah. 33a). Thus it is plausible 
to conclude that whenever the J asam animal was brought, hand-leaning was 
practiced. But because the offerer was given the option of commuting the J 'a§am 
to money (except in case of the scale-diseased person; see at 14:21), hand¬ 
leaning could not be required (Milgrom 1976f: n. 48). 

The absence of hand-leaning whenever the y a§am was presented in money 
supports the reason given above for the rite. Because the offerer holds the silver 
in his hands there is no further need for hand-leaning: clearly it is his. The same 
reason obtains for exempting the cereal offering from hand-leaning; it too is 
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brought in the sacrificer’s hands, and no further proof of ownership is required. 
(The appearance of protean wehiqriba 4 it shall be presented’ following wehebe^ta 
‘you shall bring’ [2:8] implies a special ritual of presentation, which may be the 
equivalent of hand-leaning.) Finally, the absence of hand-leaning in the proce¬ 
dure for the c old of birds may also be due to the same circumstance: the bird is 
carried in the offerer’s hands, so hand-leaning occurs automatically (see the 
Comment on w 14-17). 

Thus the hand-leaning rite seems not to be required whenever the offering 
could be carried by hand, as in the cases of the y asam money, the cereal offering, 
and the burnt offering of birds. It is required for all quadrupeds because they 
would have to be dragged in by rope or bought from the sanctuary stock. In 
either case, ownership would have to be established. Without authenticated 
ownership, the sacrifice would be invalid. If a declaration accompanied the 
hand-leaning to specify the purpose of the sacrifice, it was a discrete, indepen¬ 
dent act (contra Peter 1977). 

Recently, M. Paran (1985) has proposed that a distinction must be made 
between the expressions “lean the hand upon ( c al)” and “lean the hand upon 
the head ( c al rd y s), ” the former denoting that the object becomes the substitute 
for the subject and the latter, that the sin of the subject is transferred to the 
object. His proposal fails on two counts: (1) not all sacrifices are for expiation. 
The experience of joy motivates sacrifice as much as sin. Even though, as will be 
argued (Comment on chap. 3), the seldmim , brought exclusively for joy, is 
accompanied by guilt feelings for having taken the life of the animal for the sake 
of its meat, the same guilt is not present in the c old of joy (22:18; Num 15:3), 
which is burned in its entirety on the altar. (2) There are two cases in which the 
hand-leaning is not expressly on the head: the Levites (Num 8:10) and Joshua 
(Num 27:18, 23; Deut 34:9). It is hardly an accident that the objects are persons 
and not animals. In other words, the placement upon the head is taken for 
granted. Proof that this is so is provided by a third case, in which the head is 
omitted in the hand-leaning rite for hatta’t goats (2 Chr 2:23), and even Paran 
(1985: 119) must admit that it took place on the heads of the animals. 

By the process of elimination, ownership is the only theory remaining. It 
receives striking support from Hittite ritual (Wright 1986). Although two rituals 
seem to indicate a transference motif ( KUB 4.32ff.; Gurney 1977: 49, perhaps 
employing both hands?), all of the numerous others can be explained as rites of 
ownership. In them the king (or offerer) places his hand over the offering— 
bread, wine, liver, food tray, and so on. Strikingly, when the king himself contin¬ 
ues to perform the ritual, there is no such rite (Wright 1986: 443 n. 62). The 
conclusion is inescapable that, in Hittite ritual at least, the placement of the 
hand is required so that regardless of who officiates, the offering will be credited 
to its owner. The same rationale may have obtained in Israel. Indeed, the Tan- 
naites explicitly deny hand-leaning by proxy, and they insist that it be performed 
by the offerer ( Sipra , Nedaba 4:2; m. Menah. 9:8-9; t. Menah. 10:9-10; 
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b. Menah. 92b). Moreover, if the animal belongs to more than One person, all 
perform the rite together or, if there are too many, they perform it separately 
(Lev 4:15; 8:14; Num 8:12; 2 Chr 29:23; t Menah. 10:14-15). Finally, addi¬ 
tional support may stem from the Akk. idiom emedu qatu 'place the hand', the 
semantic equivalent of sdmak yad, which in legal texts clearly designates owner¬ 
ship (CAD). 

The Tannaites exempt the public sacrifices from hand-leaning except for 
the bull brought by the c edd (4:15) and the scapegoat (16:21) ( m . Menah. 9:7). 
The latter, as noted above, falls into a different category of hand-leaning, and 
the former can hardly be called public: it is brought for the aggregate sins 
committed by the individual members of the community. The rabbinic tradi¬ 
tion may, however, be perfectly right in connection with the fixed offerings of 
the calendar, which, representing no individual(s) in particular, would not have 
required hand-leaning. The Tannaites also exempt the pesah, firstling, and ani¬ 
mal tithe from this rite. Again, their tradition makes sense: all three are manda¬ 
tory, not voluntary, offerings (Exod 12:3-6; 13:15; Lev 27:26, 32, 33); their 
sacrifice brings no special favor to their offerers. 

Finally, notice should be taken of Philo's comment that hand-leaning was 
always preceded by hand-washing (Laws 1. 198; but see the Note on “all sides," 
v 5). Biblical texts provide indirect evidence to support his contention (e.g., Ps 
26:6). The question of ablutions before sacrifice is discussed in chap. 15, Com¬ 
ment C. For further details on the hand-leaning rite, see Milgrom and Wright 
1986; Wright 1986. 

it may be acceptable on his behalf, wenirsd Id, the niph c al denominative of 
rason (see at v 3). Again, the subject is the sacrifice (Tgs., Rashbam) and the 
dative object is the offerer (not the deity: Ramban). Their equivalence is made 
clear by their joint occurrence in the same pericope dealing with sacrificial 
blemishes: lo y lerason yihyeh lakem (22:20); lo y yerasu lakem (20:25), which in 
both cases means “will not be acceptable on your behalf." The “acceptance" 
here in v 4 differs from the “acceptance” in v 3. Whereas the latter is depen¬ 
dent on the unblemished condition of the animal, the “acceptance" in this verse 
relates to the hand-leaning rite. The two dative suffixes attached to this and the 
following verb, kipper , both mean “for, on behalf of," thereby emphasizing the 
indispensability of the hand-leaning by the offerer himself in his quest for “ac¬ 
ceptance" and “expiation" (see below). Rabbinic tradition also insists that 
whereas the offerer may assign other lay rites, such as slaughtering, flaying, and 
washing, to others, he must perform the hand-leaning rite by himself (Sipra ., 
Nedaba 4:2; b. Menah. 92b). 

to expiate (lekapper). The burnt offering is here assigned an expiatory func¬ 
tion that is attested in only a few cultic texts (9:7 [with the hattd y t] ; 14:20 [with 
the minha]; 16:24 [the c old alone, pace Janowski 1982: 190; Rendtorff 1985: 36]) 
and in one narrative (Job 1:5; 42:8). The possibility that this constitutes the 
original function of the c ola } which was in private offerings replaced by the 
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exclusive expiatory sacrifices, the hatta’t and *dsdm t will be discussed in the 
Comment below. The analysis of the verb kipper is the subject of chap. 16, 
Comment F. 

for him ( c dlayw). For clear examples of this usage of c al y see Gen 19:7; Judg 
9:17; 1 Kgs 2:18; Pss 44:23; 69:8; Job 42:8, always with the verb kipper. 

5. The bull ben habbaqar, lit., "a male bovine," equivalent to par ‘bull’ 
(Num 7:15; 15:24; 23:2; 29:36). The former term was chosen to be in keeping 
with the heading in v 3). 

shall be slaughtered. we§ahat y lit., "and he [the offerer] shall slaughter" (see 
1 Sam 1:25 LXX, 4Q). Nevertheless, anyone was permitted to perform the 
immolation (see Tg. Ps.-J.; Jos., Ant. 3.226), even foreign slaves (Ezek 44:9). It is 
a mistake to claim that the rabbis restricted sacrificial slaughter only to priests; 
so Eilberg-Schwartz 1986: 164. That the slaughtering could be done by anyone 
is proved by the text of the priestly consecration service: although Aaron and his 
sons thrice perform the hand-leaning rite (yismeku; plural), the slaughtering is 
described each time as wayyi§hat y singular, which can only be rendered as "and 
it was slaughtered" (8:14-15, 18-19, 22-23). 

Ezekiel’s demand that immolation should be the Levites’ function (Ezek 
44:10-11) was apparently ignored (Ezra 8:20). Philo’s claim that it was done by 
priests ( Laws 1. 199; see Midr. Lev. Rab. 22:7) is correct only in this sense: 
priests (and Levites) immolated their personal sacrifices (9:8, 12; 16:11) and 
those in the fixed public cult (9:15, 18; 16:5; Ezra 6:20; 2 Chr 29:24; 30:17; 
35:6, 11). Certainly, the extrabiblical evidence also points in this direction. 
Among the pre-Islamic bedouins of northern Arabia, as among the patriarchs, 
sacrifice was performed on a simple stone by heads of families or clans but "on 
occasions of large bedouin assemblies, there was a more solemn form of sacrifice 
in which the immolation of the victim was performed by the sadin” (Cody 
1969: 15). Also Phoenician and Punic inscriptions indicate an immolator (zbh) 
who was distinct from the priest (khn) (DISO, zbh III, 71). 

In P, Mhat is the technical term for ritual slaughter. It involves slitting the 
throat (see 2 Kgs 10:7). This is the exact meaning of the Arab, cognate iht y 
whose nominal form miht means throat (Snaith 1975). Ugaritic has two terms 
for "slaughter": zbh ‘sacred slaughter' and tbh ‘profane slaughter’ (UT 
51.6.40 = CTA 4.6.40 = KTU 1.4.6.40; LT62.U8-28 = CTA 6.1.18-28 = 
KTU 1.6.1.18-28; UT 24.12 = CTA 22.2.12 = KTU 1.22.1.12; UT 
127.17.20 = CTA 16.6.17, 20 = KTU 1.16.6.17, 20; UT 1153.3-5 = CTA 
310.3-5; UT Sit pi.x.4.30 - CTA 1.4.30 = KTU 1.1.4.30; UTlAqht 2.29 = 
CTA 17.2.29 = KTU 1.17.2.29). Hebrew also has these two terms plus a third, 
sdhat y which would be synonymous with zdbah as both refer to sacred slaughter. 
The former has a more restricted meaning, however. Rabbinic tradition affirms 
that that meaning is to slit the throat (see b. Hul. 27a). Moreover, the Mishna 
states anonymously, categorically, and without further explanation that "all may 
slaughter (ritually) at any time and with any implement" (m. Hul. 1:2), clear 
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evidence that the method of sacrificial immolation was already fixed by tradition 
and stems from biblical times (Milgrom 1976e: 13-15). 

Because the animal stands in the same position for the hand-leaning as for 
the slaughtering (m. Yoma 4:2-3), the following tannaitic information takes on 
special significance: “How does he (the offerer) perform the hand-leaning? The 
sacrifice stands to the north (of the altar; cf. the Note on v 11, below) with its 
face to the west. He who leans [his hands] stands to the east, with his face to the 
west" ( b. Yoma 36a [bar.]; cf. t Menah. 10:12). “He (the high priest) came to 
his bull and his bull was standing between the porch (of the Temple) and the 
altar, its head to the south and its face to the west, and the priest stood in the 
east with his face to the west” ( m. Yoma 3:8). Thus, the rabbis hold that both 
the animal (and its slaughterer) must face west, toward the sanctuary, even if 
the animal’s head must be twisted ninety degrees! This tradition, I believe, has 
its roots in the Bible’s protracted struggle against chthonic (and ancestral) wor¬ 
ship. One of the indispensable requirements for the latter was that the victim’s 
head was to be pointed to the earth. In Greek religion this practice contrasted 
sharply with Olympian worship, which mandated that the victim’s head be 
pointed toward heaven. Thus, pointing the animal’s face toward the sanctuary, 
despite the difficulties it may have involved, was the Priestly way of saying that 
the sacrifice must be directed to God. By contrast, when Saul’s soldiers fell upon 
the animal spoil and wayyishatu y arsd ‘and slaughtered toward the ground’ 
(1 Sam 14:32), Saul cried out begadtem ‘You have acted treacherously’ and 
instead commanded them to perform the slaughter on a large rock weld’-tehefu 
laYHWH ‘that they would not sin against the Lord’ (ibid., vv 33-34). Their 
treachery was idolatry, the worship of chthonic deities (cf. Ramban on 19:26; 
for details see the Comment on chap. 19 and the incisive, but flawed, study of 
Grintz 1970-71). 

before the Lord, lipne YHWH, equivalent to petah c ohel mo c ed ‘at the 
entrance of the Tent of Meeting', the outer half of the Tabernacle court be¬ 
tween the entrance to the enclosure and the altar (see fig. 1 and at v 3). 

present (wehiqribu) the blood. Beginning with the blood rite and thereafter, 
all other rites associated with the altar will be performed by the priests because 
only priests are permitted “to ascend my altar” (1 Sam 2:28). The manipulation 
with the blood (v 5b), however, is preceded by its presentation. This protean 
verb, whose subject is the priest, clearly refers to a specific rite (see also 1:13; 
3:9, 14; 7:3; 8:18; cf. b. Zebah. 13a). Perhaps it was executed with the priests 
carrying the blood, collected in special bowls (called ’agganot, Exod 24:6; and in 
priestly texts, mizraqot , lit., “splashers,” Exod 38:3; Num 4:14; cf. 11QT 34:7; 
Tg. Ps.-f.), in solemn, dignified procession. This ceremonial presentation of the 
oblation can also take the form of the tenupa, the “elevation offering” (see at 
7:30). 

and dash, wezarequ with mizraqot (Tg. Ps.-J.). Alternate forms of blood 
manipulation require hizzd y aspersing (4:6; 8:30; 16:14) or natan y daubing (4:7, 
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18, 25, 30, 34). The blood rite for the burnt offering is not as significant as it is 
for the other sacrifices. Whereas the sacrificial prebends are awarded to the 
priest who performs the blood rite for the purification offering (6:1a), reparation 
offering (7:7), and well-being offering (7:14, 33), the prebend of the burnt 
offering goes to the priest who maqrib ‘sacrifices' it (7:8), without specifying 
which, if any, rite is meant (see further the Notes to 6:19; 7:14, chap. 4, 
Comment A; and chap. 11, Comment C). 

against ( c al). Not atop the altar but on its walls ( b . c Erub. 57a). The blood is 
not incinerated. It is not part of the offering but is the life of the animal (17:10— 
14), which must be returned to God via the altar lest the slayer-offerer be 
considered a murderer (17:3-4; Milgrom 1963). 

all sides, sdbib , lit., “round about." Tannaitic sources claim that the blood 
manipulation was carried out in two throws, by splashing the opposite corners of 
the altar ( Sipra , Nedaba par. 4:9; m. Zebah. 5:4), thereby fulfilling the verse 
requirement in the most economical way. The rabbis also aver that in all sacri¬ 
fices the blood rite for quadrupeds was performed on the lower half of the altar 
(b. Zebah. 10b, 53a), with the exception of the blood of the purification offer¬ 
ing, which was daubed on the altar's horns (4:25, 30, 34). Philo claims that the 
blood was “poured in a circle around the altar" {Laws 1. 205), but here he 
copies the text of his LXX, which renders kv>kA.<£> ‘in a circle'. It is therefore 
doubtful that he ever saw the actual rite. 

the altar. For its description and function, see the Notes at 4:25. 
that is at the entrance to the Tent of Meeting. Why this specification? Some 
say lest one think that the blood rite should be performed on the incense altar 
inside the Tent (Ibn Ezra; Rashbam). Elsewhere, the sacrificial altar is simply 
called “the altar" (e.g., 1:11, 12, 15-17; 2:2, 8, 12, 3:2, 5, 8, 11, etc.), except 
when there is a need to distinguish it from the inner altar, in which case it is 
called mizbah ha c ola ‘the altar of the burnt offering', as in the prescriptions of 
the purification offering, where the blood rite takes place on either altar (4:7, 18, 
25, 30, 34). Why is this technical term for the outer altar not used here, instead 
of this lengthy circumlocution? Possibly because it would give the impression 
that only the burnt offering is sacrificed there (Ehrlich 1908-14). Most likely, 
“elaboration is needed here so that the reader can become knowledgeable of the 
elements and components in the account; after that the author will demand 
more of the reader and provide him with less" (Freedman; private communica¬ 
tion). The same reasoning explains why the account of the first case of the 
purification offering (4:1-12) is fuller than the accounts of the cases that follow. 

6. shall be flayed. wehipSit , lit., “and he (the offerer) shall flay." But the 
execution of this rite was permitted to anyone (b. Yoma 26b [bar.]; m. Yoma 
2:7); thus the verb must be taken in a passive sense. Public sacrifices, though, 
were flayed and quartered by the priests and, under emergency circumstances, 
by the Levites (2 Chr 29:34; 35:11). For the meaning “flay," see Mic 3:3; 2 Chr 
29:34; 35:11 and figuratively as “strip, remove (clothes)," see Gen 37:23; Num 
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20:26, 28. The flaying does not include the head and legs, which are removed 
first (Lev 8:20, 21). Otherwise, if the legs were skinned, why would it be neces¬ 
sary to wash them (1:9; Keter Torah)? Moreover, it would not be practical to 
skin the head, which—besides its difficulty—would have been damaged by the 
slit at the throat. The carcass is generally skinned down to the knees; this would 
support the view that the portion of the leg that was washed was below the knee 
(but see at v 9). The animal’s skin was the prebend of the officiating priest (7:8). 

quartered, wenittah *ota linetaheha y lit., “and he (the offerer) shall dismem¬ 
ber it according to its members.” But, the rite is permitted to anyone (b. Yoma 
26b [bar.]; m. Yoma 2:7), the verb bearing a passive meaning. The animal had to 
be skinned before it was quartered in order to keep the skin intact as the 
emolument for the officiating priest (7:8). The evisceration of the entrails is 
assumed (see v 9). Flaying, quartering, and washing (the entrails) were not 
always required in other cultures, where the animal was burned whole on the 
altar. That such a practice may once have obtained in early Israel is echoed in 
the rabbinic tradition that on the open altar, bama, neither flaying nor quarter¬ 
ing was required (b. Zebah. 120a; b. Hag. 6b). For a description of the quarter¬ 
ing process, see S. Rattray’s contribution in the Note on “the breast,” 7:30. 

The quartering followed the natural divisions of the animal’s bone structure 
(see Judg 19:29). The process is described in detail in tannaitic sources (m. 
Tamid 4:2-3; see m. Yoma 2:3-7). 

7. the priest (hakkohen). The LXX, Sam., and 4QLev b read the plural, 
hakkohanim , as in the rest of this chapter (vv 5, 8, 11) and elsewhere in P (2:2; 
Num 3:3; 10:8). The term hakkohen by itself refers to the ordinary priest, not to 


the high priest (1:9, 12, 13, 15, etc.); yet “Aaron the priest” does occur (twelve 
times). The expression “the sons of Aaron the priest” is rarer, occurring once 
again, in Josh 21:4; however, in the equivalent passage in Chronicles (1 Chr 


6:42), the word “priest” is deleted. Thus bene \ahdron hakkohanim ‘Aaron's sons 


the priests’ is possibly the authentic reading. Either the name Aaron attracted 


the appellation “the priest” 


or hakkohen took the place of hakkohanim , influ¬ 


enced by the singular verbs in the previous verse. Alternatively, as normally a 
single priest is responsible for laying out the wood and stoking the fire (6:5), the 
sing, hakkohen may be the original to which bene J ahdron was added and the 
verbs converted to the plural, in harmony with vv 5 and 8 (Rendtorff 1985). 

stoke the fire, wenatenu y es, lit., “put fire.” For this expression see Lev 10:1; 
Num 16:7; 17:11, the contexts of which make it clear that the fire is transferred 


(from the altar), not kindled anew. Thus this rite is not speaking of starting a fire 
on the altar ( pace Dillmann and Ryssel 1897; Rendtorff 1985)—a circumstance 
that would contradict the injunction to keep the altar fire burning continually 
(6:5-6)—but of stoking the existing fire by adding wood to it (1:7b). The text 
assumes that the original altar fire is of divine origin (9.24; Sipra , Nedaba 5:10); 
hence the injunction not to let the fire die out, even at night. For the implica- 
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tion of this passage for the sin of Nadab and Abihu, see the Notes on 10:1-4 
and chap. 10, Comment A. 

lay out wood (we c dreku c esim). The wood must be arranged in a neat pile 
(Tgs.). The kind of wood permitted on the altar is unspecified. The Mishna 
declares all wood acceptable except the olive and the vine (m. Tamid 2:3). No 
reason is given, but two are surmised: they make poor fuel ( Tamid 29b) and 
their fruit is needed for the altar libations ( Leqah Tov to 1:8; Midr. Lev. Rab. 
7:1). The same Mishna also claims that the following woods were preferred: fig, 
nut, and pine. Rabbi Eleazar adds the carob, palm, and sycamore ( Sipra , Nedaba 
6:4). Jubilees provides another tradition: “Beware lest you bring wood for the 
altar in addition to these: cypress, bay, almond, fir, pine, cedar, svin, fig, olive, 
myrrh, laurel, aspalathus. And of these kinds of wood, lay upon the altar under 
the sacrifice such as have been tested as to their appearance, and do not lay 
[thereon] any split or dark wood, [but] hard and clean, without fault, a sound 
and new growth; and do not lay [thereon] old wood, [for its fragrance is gone] 
for there is no longer fragrance in it as before” (Jub. 21:12-14). Of the disquali¬ 
fications mentioned here, the Mishna mentions only blemished and old wood 
(m. Mid . 2:5). 

The source of the wood is not indicated by the text. The first reference to it 
stems from Second Temple times: “We have likewise cast lots, the priests, the 
Levites, and the people, for the wood offering, to bring it into the house of our 
God, according to our fathers’ houses (LXX), at times appointed, year by year, 
to burn upon the altar of the Lord our God, as it is written in the Torah” (Neh 
10:35; cf. 13:31). Thus it is clear that the wood for the altar was a voluntary 
offering made by several families (“fathers’ houses” ) at various times during the 
year. This practice prevailed at the end of the Second Temple period, as attested 
by the following Mishna: 

The occasion for the wood offering of the priests and the people is nine 
(times in the year): on the first of Nisan, by the family of Arah of the 
tribe of Judah; on the fifth of Ab, by the family of Parosh of the tribe of 
Judah; on the seventh of the selfsame month, by the family of Jonadab 
the son of Rechab; on the tenth, by the family of Seenah of the tribe of 
Benjamin; on the fifteenth, by the family of Zattu of the tribe of Judah 
together with the priests and Levites and all whose ancestral descent was 
in doubt, and the family of the pestle-smugglers and the family of the 
fig-pressers; on the twentieth, by the family of Pahath Moab of the tribe 
of Judah; on the twentieth of Elul, by the family of Adin of the tribe of 
Judah; on first of Tebet, by the family of Parosh again. ( m. Ta c an. 4:5) 

Reliable manuscripts of this Mishna read betis c a *in the ninth’, that is, the 
ninth of Ab, making it clear (in conformity with other tannaitic evidence; t. Bik. 
2:9; Meg. Ta c an.; cf. Jos., Wars 2.425) that the people as a whole brought the 
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wood offering on the ninth and fifteenth of Ab, whereas on nifie other times 
during the year the wood offering was contributed by families, listed by tribal 
affiliation. Thus it is most reasonable to presume that two traditions have been 
conflated in this Mishna: the older one, tracing back at least to Nehemiah, 
whereby the wood offering was volunteered by certain families; and a later one, 
which set aside two other dates for the nation at large (details in Safrai 1965: 
22v—33). 

It should therefore occasion no surprise that the calendar of the sectaries of 
Qumran also reflects this conflation, for it designates a six-day festival during 
which the wood offering is brought to the Temple by the whole nation, but, 
according to the individual tribes, two tribes per day. The festival is celebrated 
between the twenty-third and thirty-first of the sixth month (Elul), precisely 
fifty days after the preceding New Oil festival at the end of the dry season, the 
perfect time in terms of weather to collect wood for fuel (details in Yadin 1983: 
122-31; cf. also the Note on "wood,” 6:5). 

8. lay out (we c areku) the quarters . The verb is in the plural because the 
weight of some of the bull's parts requires that they be carried by more than one 
priest. Contrast the descriptions of smaller animals of the flock, where the same 
verb appears in the singular (v 12; Ibn Ezra, Abravanel). It is assumed that prior 
to this rite the meat was salted (see the Note on 2:13). 

with the head ( y et-hdro y §). y et has the force of "with” (e.g., 8:20). Clearly, 
the head, being listed separately, is not considered a netah 'quarter'. In Egyptian 
culture, the head was also severed from the carcass but was neither sacrificed nor 
eaten (Herod. 2.39). 

suet (peder). This term occurs again at 1:12 and 8:20. The LXX, Tg. Onq., 
and Mishna (m. Tamid 4:2) understood it to mean "suet.” In that case there is 
no distinction between peder and heleb, the term that predominates for suet 
(3:3, 4, 9, 14, 16, 17, etc.). Other opinions are that it is the suet that covers the 
internal organs (Tg. Ps.-J.); the suet of the diaphragm (Ramban); the internal 
organs (Ibn Janah; Saadiah). Akk. pitru y a possible cognate, denotes the suet on 
the liver (AHw). KB claims an Egyptian cognate pdr , which, however, occurs 
only in "The Story of Two Brothers” IV. 5 ( ANET 3 24), a composition of late 
Egyptian times, leaving open the possibility that it is a loanword from Hebrew. 
The exact meaning of peder remains a mystery. 

9. Its entrails (qirboj. Akk. qerbu; equivalent to me c ayim (Isa 16:11). So 
frequently (Exod 12:9; 29:13, 22; Lev 3:3, 9, 14; 4:8; 7:3; 8:16; etc.). The term 
does not comprise the other internal organs, which would not be in need of 
washing. The purpose of washing the entrails (three times according to m. 
Tamid 4:2) is to remove the dung (see 4:11). 

shins (kera c ayw). It is a dual noun, kera c ayim (Lev 11:21; Amos 3:12). Its 
only other occurrences are in Exod 12:9; 29:17; Lev 1:13; 4:11; 8:21; 9:14. Some 
render it as "legs” (11QT 33:15; Tg. Ps.-J. on v 13) or "hindlegs” (because the 
back legs are soiled by the excreta; Snaith 1967). Yet all evidence points to the 
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meaning “shins,” that is to say, the legs below the knees: (1) this is the precise 
meaning of Akk. kuntu ‘between the knee and the fetlock of the hind leg' 
(CAD) as well as of Arab, kurcf; (2) the denominative kara c (also in Ug.) means 
“bend the knee, kneel down”; (3) it refers to the Springbein , the saltatory legs of 
the locust (Lev 11:21); (4) the shepherd brings “two kera c ayim” as proof of his 
ravaged animal (Amos 3:12). Because the upper leg, containing ample meat, 
would have been eaten by the predator, only the shins would have been left 
behind; and because Amos specifies two shins, the term cannot be restricted to 
the hind legs but must include all four shins, as maintained by rabbinic tradition 
(m. Tamid 4:2; y. Seqal. 5:13). 

washed with water, yirhas bammayim , lit., “he shall wash with water,” a rite 
assigned to the offerer but which can be performed by anyone, as is the case 
with slaughtering, flaying, and quartering the animal (vv 5-6). It has been noted 
(Paran 1983: 126-27) that this, the tenth and final ritual act, is expressed differ¬ 
ently. Instead of a perfect preceded by a sequential waw beginning the sentence, 
here it is an imperfect in the middle of the sentence. For other examples of this 
Priestly style, to end a pericope by changing the verb form of the tenth and final 
discrete ritual act, see Exod 27:1-8; 38:1-7; Num 6:13-21; 19:2-7 (Paran 1983: 
133-37). 

Ramban feels that this rite is not in its proper sequence. He suggests that it 
immediately followed the quartering (v 6). In reply, it has been pointed out that 
Ramban had in mind the Temple ritual, where the quartered pieces were placed 
on the altar’s ramp while the rite of washing took place. Thus this rite is at 
variance with Second Temple practice, a state of affairs that is noticeable quite 
frequently in Leviticus. Another distinction between the Tabernacle and the 
late Temple is that the latter contained ten lavers (1 Kgs 7:38; cf. Exod 30:17- 
21) in which the priests—not only the lay offerers—would wash the burnt- 
offering pieces (2 Chr 4:6). But this Temple practice may refer solely to the 
public sacrifices and not be in conflict with this chapter, which prescribes just 
for individual burnt offerings. Furthermore, the washing of the sacrifices in the 
Temple, at least by the time of Ezekiel, no longer employs rah as but uses hediah 
(Ezek 40:38; 2 Chr 4:6), a term that became exclusive for this operation in 
Mishnaic Hebrew (e.g., m. Tamid 4:2; m. Mid. 5:3 [Hurvitz 1982: 63-65]). 
These and other discrepancies between Leviticus and Second Temple practice 
are critical in determining the date of Leviticus; see the Introduction, $B. 

turn . . . into smoke (wehiqtir). Akk. qutturu also means “turn into 
smoke.” Turning the offering into smoke was considered, originally, the only 
way of reaching the celestial gods: “rich sacrifice of bulls and goats . . . and 
savory odors, mixed with curling smoke, went up to the sky” {Iliad 1.317). This 
verb always carries as its object an offering to the deity on the altar, such as meat 
(8:20-21), cereal (6:8), suet (3:11), incense (Exod 30:7). Incense can also be 
offered on a pan (16:12-13; Num 16:6-7, 17-18), but in these cases other verbs 
are used. In non-Priestly texts, hiqtir is also used intransitively (e g., 1 Kgs 3:3; 
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Jer 33:18), though for this purpose qitter is generally employed (e.g., Jer 11:13; 
Hos 4:13 [Edelman 1985]). Above all, hiqtir is carefully distinguished from sarap 
‘burn’, which is used for nonsacrificial incineration, especially in the cult (e.g., 
4:12, 21; 10:16; 16:27-28; Num 19:5, 6, 8). The difference may lie in the fact 
that with hiqtir “the offering is not destroyed but transformed, sublimated, 
etherealized, so that it can ascend in smoke to the heaven above, the dwelling- 
place of God” (Hicks 1953: 13). 

all of it. \et-hakkol , that is, including the entrails and shins, the incineration 
of which has not been mentioned (Wessely 1846). The unique distinction of the 
burnt offering in the sacrificial system is that all of it, except for the skin (7:8), is 
consumed on the altar (cf. also v 13; contrast 2:9; 3:5; 4:26; 7:5). 

on the altar (hammizbeha). The locative he can also indicate the place 
where something happens (GKC J90.d), as in sama ‘there' (Jer 18:2); 
mahandyemd ‘in Mahanaim’ (1 Kgs 4:14). This usage with the verb hiqtir occurs 
twenty-nine times in Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers (Lev 4:10, the only excep¬ 
tion) but never in Chronicles, which consistently uses c al mizbeah (1 Chr 6:34; 2 
Chr 26:16; 32:12; twice, however, hammizbeha is found in Chronicles, but 
where a verb of motion is employed: 2 Chr 29:22, 24). 

as a burnt offering Cola). Possibly the pronoun hu y had accidentally fallen 
out (see the Note on “It is a burnt offering," v 13). 

a food gift. The term y isseh is usually rendered “fire offering" and is derived 
from y es ‘fire’. This rendering, however, must be rejected not only because its 
derivation is dubious but because it does not meet the data. Certain offerings 
that never enter the altar fire are nevertheless called y isseh 7 for example, the wine 
libation (Num 15:10; cf. b. Sukk . 48b), the priestly prebend from the well-being 
offering (7:30, 35-36), and the bread of display (24:7, 9). Conversely, certain 
offerings that are burned on the altar, at least in part, are never called y isseh, 
such as the purification offering. Despite the fact that there is frequent mention 
of the burning of the suet and its related internal organs of the purification 
offering, not even once is the term y isseh used (see Exod 29:13; Lev 8:16; 23:1, 
19; Num 28:15; 29:38). In all of these contexts, all sacrifices are called Hsseh 
except the purification offering (Exod 29:18, 25; Lev 8:21, 28; 23:18; Num 
28:15; 29:36). Indeed, in one case the purification offering is explicitly excluded 
from the y isseh: “If this was done inadvertently, unnoticed by the community, 
the whole community shall present one bull of the herd as a burnt offering of 
pleasing odor to the Lord, with its proper cereal offering and libation, and one 
he-goat as a purification offering . . . and for their error they have brought 
their offering, an y isseh to the Lord and their purification to the Lord" (Num 
15:24-25). The conclusion is inescapable that in the last part of the citation 
(v 25b), y isseh can only refer to the burnt offering and its accompaniments, the 
cereal offering and libation, from which the purification offering is purposely 
excluded (Sipre Num 111; cf. Maim., Cuide 3.46.62-63). 

Two ostensible exceptions only confirm the rule: the purification offering is 
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burned on the altar “with the Hsse of the Lord" (4:35; 5:12), that is, again the 
purification offering is kept distinct from the y i§§eh; and Num 28:24, where 
y isseh refers to the previously mentioned burnt offerings and their accompani¬ 
ments (w 19-21) but not to the purification offering (v 22; cf. w 11-13, 15). 

Most likely, y isseh is related to Ug. itt ‘gift' (Hoftijzer 1967) or Arab. y atatu 
‘possessions of every kind' (Ehrlich 1908-14; Driver 1969). Because the priests 
as well as the altar benefit from the y isseh (7:35; 24:9; Deut 18:1; Josh 13:14; 1 
Sam 2:28), I suggest “food gift," a shortened form of lehem y i§seh (3:11, 16). 
This translation is in line with the rendering “a sacrifice that is willingly received 
by the Lord" {Tgs. Ps.-J and Neof.). It also suffices to explain why it cannot 
apply to the purification offering. A sacrifice that purges the sanctuary of the 
pollution caused by the accumulation of sin (see the discussion of chap. 4) can 
hardly be called a gift. Conversely, because the burnt offering functions primar¬ 
ily as a gift (see the Comment below), there is no better designation for it than 
y isseh. 

The absence of y ii§eh from later biblical compositions, especially in similar 
contexts (cf. 23:37 with Ezek 45:17; Num 28:3-6 with Ezek 46:13-15; Num 
28:12-13 with Ezek 46:7; Num 28:17-19 with Ezek 45:21-23), indicates that 
this term became obsolete by exilic times (Hurvitz 1982: 59-63)—a conclusion 
that strengthens the thesis that the provenience of the Priestly texts lies in the 
preexilic period (see Introduction, $B). 

pleasing aroma. The term reah nihoah is found in connection with the 
burnt offering (Exod 29:18, 41; Lev 1:9, 13, 17; 8:21, 28; 23:18; Num 28:6, 8, 
27; 29:2, 8, 13, 26), the offering of well-being (Exod 29:25; Lev 3:5, 16; 17:6; 
Num 15:3; 18:17), the cereal offering (Lev 2:2, 9, 12; 6:8, 14; 23:13) and the 
libation (Num 15:7, 10, 13, 14; 28:24; 29:6) but is absent from the contexts 
dealing with the reparation offering and is found only in connection with the 
purification offering (see the Note on 4:31). The clear picture that emerges 
from this distribution is that, like its companion term y i§seh (see the Note 
above), it must connote something pleasurable to the deity. Contrariwise, a 
rendering like “appeasing, placating, soothing," favored by many commentators 
and translators, should be avoided. To be sure, such a meaning for the term may 
be present in passages like Gen 8:21 and Lev 26:31 (with the verb heriah 
‘smell’). And a case for it can be based on the root nwh, which in the hiphSl can 
mean “appease" (e g., Ezek 5:13), as well as on its Akk. cognate nuhhu , which 
similarly denotes “appease,” especially in connection with the gods (CAD nahu 
A 4a, b). Further support might be sought from the Greek world, if Apollo 
“receives the aroma of lambs or goats, he may be willing to ward off the plague 
from us" {Iliad 1.66-67; cf. 1.316; 9.497-500). Yet, the rarity of this term in 
Israel's expiatory sacrifices can only signify that even if it had this meaning 
originally, it lost it in the cultic terminology of P. Maimonides was correct in his 
comment on the purification offering, “Its burning could not offer a reah nihoah 
to the Lord, but the contrary, I mean there was detestable and abhorrent 
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smoke” (Guide 3.46.67-68). Hence the LXX rendering “sweet savor” and the 
rabbinic explanation nahat ruah ‘pleasure' (Sipre Num 143; see Tgs.) are right 
on target. Nonetheless, it is significant that Ezekiel (and later literature) avoids 
this term as well as the anthropomorphic verb heriah in describing the legiti¬ 
mate cult (Ezek 6:6; 45:21-24; 46:6-7; 46:13-15), whereas the corresponding 
P/H passages contain it (Lev 26:31-32; Num 28:16-24; Num 28:11—13; Num 
28:3-6, respectively). Its occurrence in Ezekiel is confined to idolatrous worship 
(Ezek 6:1; 16:17-19; 2:28), except for Ezek 20:41, which bears a figurative 
meaning (Hurvitz 1982: 53-58), another indication of the preexilic provenience 
of P (see the Introduction, $B). For a fuller discussion of this term see Gray 
(1925: 77-81). 

The ritual procedure with the burnt offering can be reconstructed as fol¬ 
lows: After the offerer has performed the hand-leaning rite and slaughtered his 
animal, the officiating priest dashes the animal's blood—collected by his fellow 
priest(s)—upon all the sides of the altar, while the offerer skins and quarters the 
animal and washes its entrails and skins. Once the priests have stoked the altar 
fire, laid new wood upon it, upon which they then lay the animal parts, the 
officiating priest supervises the incineration of the sacrifice. The rabbis attest to 
a slightly different order (e.g., the preparation of the altar fire being first; b. 
Yoma 33a; cf. Ramban). But they are referring to the procedure for the required 
daily public burnt offering, the tamid (Exod 29:38-42), while Lev 1 deals with 
the voluntary private burnt offering (Wessely 1846; cf. also the Note on 
“washed with water,” v 9a). 

10-13. The sheep is the most frequent burnt offering in the cult. It figures 
in the daily, Sabbath, and festival sacrifices (9:3; 23:12, 18; Exod 29:38-41; 
Num 28-29; Ezek 46:13), in the chieftains' gifts for the inauguration ceremony 
of the altar, for impure persons (12:6; 14:10), and for the desanctification of the 
temporary Nazirite (Num 6:14). These sheep are one-year-old males. Goats, 
conversely, are never sacrificed as burnt offerings in the public cult but are 
brought as voluntary sacrifices of the individual (22:19; Num 15:11). The refer¬ 
ence to the Flock Gate (Neh 3:1, 31-32) presumes the existence of a sheep 
market for purchasing this sacrificial animal. At the end of the Second Temple 
period such a market is attested for the Temple precincts (Matt 21:12-13). 

The sacrificial procedure is repeated, but in an abbreviated form. The omis¬ 
sions are expendable or can be otherwise accounted for. The hand-leaning and 
flaying can be omitted because in the bovine pericope their prescriptions con¬ 
tain the word c ola (vv 4a, 6a), thereby indicating that these rites apply to all 
burnt offerings and not just to the bull (Abravanel; cf. Sipra, Nedaba 4:6). The 
priest’s presentation, hiqrib (v 5), has been incorporated into a new clause that 
has been added to the text (see at v 13). Finally, v 7 is deleted in its entirety lest 
one conclude that each new animal required additional wood and stoking. 

10. for a burnt offering (le c old). The lamed indicates the type of offering, for 
example, liselamim ‘for an offering of well-being’ (3:6). 
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of sheep or of goats . Their sacrificial procedure is the same for the burnt 
offering, but not for the offering of well-being (cf. 3:6-16) or the purification 
offering (4:27-35). 

11. side (yerek). This word appears only in P (Exod 25:31; 37:17; 40:22, 24; 
Num 3:29, 35; 8:4) and in 2 Kgs 16:14, an attested old narrative source. Other 
sources employ derivatives of feminine yarka * (Paran 1983: 183, 223). 

north side of the altar. This place, yerek hammizbeah sapond y is clearly 
different from the place designated for the slaughter of the bull, ‘‘before the 
Lord" (v 5). A bovine is slaughtered anywhere in the forecourt east of the altar, 
whereas the slaughter of the sheep or goat must take place north of the altar. 
That such a distinction actually exists can be shown from the prescriptions 
dealing with the purification offering. For the purification bull, again the slaugh¬ 
ter area is designated as “before the Lord” (4:4, 15); but for the flock animal, be 
it a he-goat, she-goat, or ewe, the text reads, “at the spot where the burnt 
offering is slaughtered (before the Lord)” (4:24, 29, 33). As the only “spot” for 
slaughtering the burnt offering is the one specified for flock animals, namely, 
“the north side of the altar,” this must be the location wherever the expression 
is found. 

The instruction to the priests concerning their perquisites from the purifica¬ 
tion offering declares that it should be slaughtered “at the spot where the burnt 
offering is slaughtered” (6:18). How could the text be so unspecific if the burnt 
offering could be immolated in two different spots? One must, however, be 
mindful of the fact that in the purification offering the priest may benefit only 
from the meat of the flock animal, whereas the bovine is always burned in its 
entirety (4:11-12, 21; 8:17; 16:27). Thus the eaten purification offering, that is, 
from the flock, is slaughtered, as is its burnt-offering counterpart, north of the 
altar. The immolation spot of the reparation offering is designated by the same 
phraseology (7:2). Elsewhere it is termed “in the sacred precinct where the 
purification offering and the burnt offering are slaughtered” (14:13). Again, the 
reference to the burnt offering becomes clear once it is realized that the repara¬ 
tion offering always consists of an ovine. Thus the slaughtering of the flock 
animals of the purification and reparation offerings takes place wherever the 
same animals are slaughtered as burnt offerings—north of the altar. Bovines, by 
contrast, can be slaughtered anywhere in the forecourt, “before the Lord” 
(Dillmann and Ryssel 1897, citing Knobel; Noth 1965). 

The reason for the existence of two discrete slaughtering areas is not given 
and can only be surmised. It may stem from purely practical considerations: a 
bovine, especially a bull, is difficult to control; hence it may be slaughtered 
anywhere in the forecourt. Why was the north chosen for the flock animals? 
Again practical reasons may have come to the fore: the ash heap was located east 
of the altar (v 16), the laver to the west (Exod 40:30), and the stairs or ramp to 
the south (m. Mid. 3:3); the only area left with adequate space was the north. 

The three sacrifices mentioned above are of the same holiness rank— qodes 
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qodasim ‘most sacred'—and, hence, are afforded the same treatment. The well¬ 
being offering is of lower rank, qodes ‘sacred/ and it is thus understandable why 
its slaughter area even for flock animals is termed “before the Lord" (3:7) in its 
limited sense of “at the entrance to the Tent of Meeting" (3:2, 13; see at v 8). 

Is this distinction attested in the Jerusalem Temple? Ezekiel’s futuristic 
temple plan hints that indeed it was. Ezekiel provides for eight tables inside the 
northern gate of the inner court for the slaughter of the burnt, purification, and 
reparation offerings (Ezek 40:39-42). The specification that the three “most- 
sacred" offerings are to be slaughtered at the northern gate of the inner court 
can hardly be accidental. First, the well-being offering clearly is to be slaugh¬ 
tered elsewhere. Moreover, that the slaughtering is to take place on “tables" is 
most instructive. Bovines cannot be slaughtered on tables! Thus Ezekiel’s blue¬ 
print tacitly admits that only flock animals designated as most sacred offerings 
are slaughtered in a sacred spot north of the altar—precisely as can be deduced 
from the sacrificial prescriptions in Leviticus. 

To be sure, rabbinic tradition holds no such distinction but avers that all 
sacrificial slaughter takes place north of the altar. It should be noted, however, 
that the Second Temple, at the end of its existence, boasted a separate slaugh¬ 
tering installation consisting of poles and attached iron rings with which to 
shackle the animals, a device that could be used equally for bovines and for 
smaller animals (m. Tamid 3:5; m. Mid. 3:5). Moreover, early rabbinic sources 
are aware of the fact that the introduction of the rings was a rather recent 
innovation, which they attributed to John Hyrcanus ( y . Sota 9:11, 24a; cf. m. 
Ma c as . S. 5:15; m. Sota 9:10; t. Sota 13:10). 

It is of no small consequence that the sectaries of Qumran proposed a 
different installation called the house of slaughter, an unwalled roof supported 
by twelve columns to which was attached a complex of wheels, chains, and rings 
(11QT 34; Yadin 1977: 1.178-82). This mechanism is designated expressly and 
exclusively for shackling and slaughtering bovines! Presumably, sheep and goats 
are to be slaughtered by some other means located elsewhere. 

In sum, the evidence from Ezekiel, the Temple Scroll, and tannaitic sources 
points to the conclusion that, initially, bovines were slaughtered in a different 
area and in a different manner (though with the same slaughtering technique; 
see v 5) from animals of the flock. But with the erection of a special abbatoir in 
the forecourt—initially for slaughtering bovines, as the Temple Scroll suggests— 
all immolation for the altar came to be performed there, as prescribed in the 
rabbinic sources. 

shall dash. The verb wezarequ is the only plural in the entire pericope of the 
flock animal (vv 10-13). Although most likely only one priest actually manipu¬ 
lated the blood, others assisted him (2 Chr 29:22) by constantly stirring the 
blood so that it would not congeal (m. Yoma 4:3; cf. Paran 1983: 131). 

12. lay out the quarters , with the head and suet we’et-ro’so we’et-pidro 
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we c arak . . . J otam , lit., “with its head and with its suet he shall arrange them'’; 
see v 8. 

13. shall be washed (yirhas). Again this verb is expressed in the imperfect 
(see v 9) to indicate that it is the final rite. 

(the priest) shall present all of it The clause wehiqrib y et-hakkol is not found 
in the pericope on the bull. In a summary fashion, it states that all of the priest’s 
rites should be presentations, in other words, that they should be performed 
with solemnity. Thus it obviates the need for repeating the blood presentation 
rite prescribed for the bull (v 5b). 

It is a burnt offering ( c ola hu y ). A declaratory formula used for all of the 
sacrifices (cereal 2:6, 15; purification 4:21, 24; 5:9, 12; reparation 7:5; priestly 
consecration 8:28) except the well-being offering. Implied is that a verbal state¬ 
ment is made by the officiating priest concerning the nature of the sacrifice 
when he officiates on the altar ( Sipra , Nedaba 6:9). 

14-17. Because the introduction (vv 1-2) deals only with sacrifices from 
quadrupeds (see the Note on v 2), this pericope on birds must have been added 
subsequently. If it had been intended at the outset as another species of burnt 
offering, in addition to the animal (so Abravanel), then it would have begun 
with ki (see at v 2), eventuating in the following structure for this chapter: 

1. quadrupeds 

a. from the herd 

b. from the flock 

2. birds 

Instead, the pericope on birds begins with y im , which means that it was sub¬ 
sumed together with the herd and the flock under the category “animal,” giving 
the structure l.a, b, c. (Perhaps to compensate for this error, the Masoretes 
made “animal” in v 2 part of the apodosis by placing the main disjunctive 
accent on the previous word, the Tetragrammaton.) Another reason for consid¬ 
ering this pericope an addition is that the introduction (vv 1-2) is the heading 
for the offering of well-being (chap. 3), and the latter contains no provision for 
birds. 

Why was the bird pericope added? The Midrash provides a satisfactory 
answer: 

King Agrippa [probably Agrippa I, 41-44 c.e.] wished to offer up a 
thousand burnt offerings in one day. He sent to tell the high priest, “Let 
no man other than myself offer sacrifices today!” There came a poor man 
with two turtledoves in his hand, and he said to the high priest, “Sacri¬ 
fice these.” Said he: “The king commanded me, saying, 'Let no man 
other than myself offer sacrifices this day.’ ” Said he: “My Lord the high 
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priest, I catch four [doves] every day: two I offer up, and with the other 
two I sustain myself. If you do not offer them up, you cut off my means 
of sustenance.” The priest took them and offered them up. In a dream it 
was revealed to Agrippa: ‘The sacrifice of a poor man preceded yours.” 

So he went to the high priest saying: “Did I not command you thus: ‘Let 
no one but me offer sacrifices this day?” Said [the high priest] to him: 
“Your Majesty, a poor man came with two turtledoves in his hand, and 
said to me: ‘I catch four birds every day; I sacrifice two, and from the 
other two I support myself. If you will not offer them up you will cut off 
my means of sustenance.' Should I not have offered them up?” Said 
[King Agrippa] to him: “You were right in doing as you did.” (Midr. Lev. 
Rab. 3:5) 

This Midrash, taken from real life, underscores the true purpose of this added 
pericope on birds—to provide the poor with the means to sacrifice the burnt 
offering. Such, indeed, is the explicit purpose of special allowances for birds in 
other sacrifices: the scaled purification offering (5:7-10) and the offerings of the 
parturient (12:8) and the healed mes6rd c (14:21-22). The same motivation ap¬ 
plies to the cereal offering (chap. 2; cf. esp. 5:11-13). 

There is no requirement that the birds be males and unblemished. One 
cannot argue that these criteria are omitted for reasons of stylistic economy—to 
avoid repetition. They are much too basic to be taken for granted. Rather, it 
must be assumed that these requirements have been waived—again, for the sake 
of the poor. Another possible reason is that because the bird is covered with 
feathers, its sex and minor blemishes would be difficult to determine. Moreover, 
birds were relatively inexpensive, so that not even the poorest would conceive of 
bringing a blemished bird (Ehrlich 1908-14). 

The hand-leaning rite is also absent, and rabbinic tradition holds that, in¬ 
deed, it is not required ( Sipra , Nedaba 4:7; Git 28b). If, as maintained (see at v 
4), hand-leaning designates ownership, then waiving this rite with birds makes 
sense: it is brought in the owner’s hands, so hand-leaning automatically occurs 
during the presentation of the birds (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). A Hittite text 
offers corroboration. Mursillis II had a sickness that caused his mouth to “turn 
aside.” He was told to send a GUD puhugari (bull substitute) with some birds to 
be burned(!) in the temple at Kumanni. Mursillis performs the hand placement 
(not the hand-leaning) rite (see the Note on v 4) with the bull but not with the 
birds. Perhaps, then, in the Hittite cult as well, hand-leaning was not required 
for birds. Also, the prevalence of birds for the burnt offering in Hittite rituals 
and in Alalakh (see the Comment below) suggests the caveat not to confuse the 
age of a text with that of its contents; the bird pericope may be a late addition, 
but the antiquity of birds as burnt offerings is well attested in extrabiblical and 
prebiblical sources. Indeed, it should not be forgotten that the five kinds of 
animals specified for the burnt offering, bull, sheep, goat, turtledove, and pi- 
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geon, are precisely the five animals offered by Abraham in Gen 15:9 (Ginsburg 
1889), a text that further specifies (v 10) that the birds differed from the other 
species in that they were not split (see the Note “without severing them,” Lev 
1:17). 

14. If his offering to the Lord is a burnt offering of birds (weHm min ha c op 
c old qorbano laYHWH). The structure of the protasis is fuller—and more awk¬ 
ward—than the protasis of v 3, >im c old qorbano min habbdqar. Whence the 
added Tetragrammaton and changed word order? The answer is to be found in 
chap. 3, which belongs to the same unit as vv 1-2 and, in particular, in 3:6, 
which reads as follows: weHm min hasstfn qorbano lezebah selamim laYHWH. 
The word order in 3:6 is nearly the same as in 1:14. The only difference is that 
in 1:14 the name of the sacrifice precedes the word qorbano and has no lamed — 
two phenomena found in 1:3. Thus the protasis here is a conflation—not nota¬ 
bly successful—of two other extant forms in this text, 1:3 and 3:6. 

a turtledove or a young pigeon (min hattonm J 6 min bene hayyona). These 
birds were domesticated and plentiful in biblical times (Isa 60:8) and in later 
periods (Jos., Wars 5.4, 4; Midr. Ley. Rab. 27:6; cf. Matt 21:2; John 11:16). The 
partitive preposition min can also designate one of a species (e.g., Gen 28:11; 
Exod 6:25; I bn Ezra; Abravanel). Both belong to the dove family. According to 
Cansdale (1970), there are four species of dove of the genus Columba that were 
given the designation yona (Gen 8:8). Of the four, the most important was 
Columba livia palaestinae, the Rock Pigeon and subsequent breeds (including 
homing pigeons), for it was easily domesticated. The designation tor (Gen 15:9) 
was given to three species of the same genus Streptopelia (all of which have in 
some fashion the name “turtledove”). The two of most interest are the Eastern 
Turtledove (S. turtur arenicola) and the Collared Turtledove (S. decaocto de- 
caocto). The only bird of the group that could be domesticated was the Collared 
Turtledove. The Eastern Turtledove (which is the most common turtledove 
known to most ancient writers) is migratory. 

Because only C. livia and S. decaocto were domesticated, these may be the 
birds described in the sacrificial prescriptions of the Bible. If the others could be 
included, then pigeons and doves would be the only wild animals allowed for 
Temple sacrifice. 

The word bene preceding “pigeon” can designate the members of a class, 
like bene yi&rd'el ‘Israelites' (Snaith 1967). By contrast, the term yona is found 
by itself without any modifier (Gen 8:8; Isa 60:8, etc.), which can only mean 
that bene here refers to the young (as clearly in 1 Sam 6:7, 10). The rabbis also 
hold to this distinction (m. Hul. 1:5; Sipra , Nedaba 8:3-4). The reason for it 
may be that pigeons are tough when old, whereas doves can be eaten at any age. 
J. E. Knight notes, “The trouble with pigeon is that when it gets beyond the 
squab stage—and a pigeon can live for a goodly number of years—it definitely is 
tough” (1978: 202). Doves, by contrast, are good to eat anytime. In captivity a 
Collared Dove can live at most five to six years. Knight further notes, “The life 
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span of doves, as with most small birds, is short. Rarely do they live more than a 
year. Since this is a fact of their existence, it's unlikely that you will come across 
a tough dove” (S. Pfann). 

15. present it wehiqribo , as opposed to the offerer's presentation (v 14). 

pinch off. umalaq is found only once again (5:8). The etymology is un¬ 
known. It must imply removal of the head, for it was burned separately, as in the 
case of every burnt offering (1:8, 12; 8:20; 9:13). Also the meaning could not be 
that the neck should be broken but not severed, because then the text would 
have said so explicitly, as in the law of the bird purification offering: welo’yabdil 
"without severing it' (5:8; cf. m. Zebah. 6:5). According to rabbinic tradition, 
the priest applied his fingernail close to the nape (5:8) to cut through the 
windpipe and gullet ( t. Zebah. 7:4). This is confirmed by my student, Steve 
Pfann, an experienced taxidermist, who reports that “to kill the bird the usual 
practice is to yank and twist the head, thus disjoining the head from the top 
vertebrae. After disjoining the head from the neck vertebrae, the head can be 
torn from the skin of the upper neck very easily with a thumb nail of any 
substance.'' 

the blood . damo, lit., “its blood,” not only of the head (v 15a) but also of 
the body, either together ( Sipra , Nedaba par. 7:7) or separately ( m . Zebah. 6:5). 

be drained (wenimsa). The same verb is used in squeezing a wet fleece (Judg 
6:38) and in draining a cup (Isa 51:17; Ezek 23:34; Ps 75:9). 

against the side of the altar , c al qtr hammizbeah. The bird yields too little 
blood either to be collected in a vessel (Bekhor Shor) or to be wasted. Hence the 
entire operation takes place at the altar. The term qir refers to the outer vertical 
surface, for example, of a city wall (Num 35:4; Josh 2:15) or of a fence (Num 
22:25). The LXX reads instead ""toward the base of the altar” (cf. 7:2 LXX; 
Deut 12:27 LXX; 11QT 34:8; 52:51), which probably reflects a rabbinic halakha 
(e.g., m. Pesah. 5:8) based on the apprehension that blood tossed on the altar's 
side would impinge instead on the ramp, rendering the sacrifice invalid (m. 
Zebah. 2:1 [Dion 1987]). 

16. its crissum by its feathers (muPato benosata). "‘Then he (the priest) came 
to the body, removed the crop, the feathers, and the entrails that came forth 
with it (i.e., the crop)” ( m. Zebah. 6:5). “Our rabbis taught muPato , that is, the 
crop. You might think that he cuts through with a knife and takes it (i.e., 
without the skin and feathers), therefore it states benosata; hence he takes the 
plumage together with it. Abba Jose b. Hanan said: He takes it [the crop} 
together with the intestines. The school of R. Ishmael taught: benosata , with its 
[very] own feathers (i.e., not more than the feathers opposite the crop); hence 
he cuts it [round] with a knife like a skylight (i.e., removing the crop, skin, and 
feathers)” (b. Zebah. 65a [bar.]). 

The LXX reads tov irpo^opov cruv tol irrepoi, thus agreeing with the 
Mishna and Baraita, cited above, that muPa is “crop” and nosd is “feathers.” 
The only differing opinion is that of Abba Jose, who claims that nosa means 
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“intestines." But according to Ramban’s commentary on this verse, Abba Jose 
actually holds that nosd stands for “feathers," but he simply records his agree¬ 
ment with the Mishna, cited above, that the priest must also remove the intes¬ 
tines. The Tgs. concur that mur'd means “crop" but render nosd as “excre¬ 
ment," presumably relating the latter to so’d ‘excrement’ (Isa 4:4; Prov 30:12) 
and assuming that the *dlep was assimilated. Most interestingly, Tg. Yer. alone 
differs in maintaining that mur'd means “intestines." The Sam. records a differ¬ 
ent reading, mdrdto ‘gall bladder’ (cf. Riiger 1973). 

There are six obstacles that must be cleared before reaching a solution: (1) 
the meaning of the hapax mur'd; (2) why the crop is removed (it contains no 
excrement); (3) why “feathers" is in the sing.; (4) the meaning of the suffix 
“its"; what of the rest of the bird’s feathers? (5) the force of the preposition be; 
and (6) are the entrails containing the excrement to remain? If not, why are 
they not mentioned in the text? (Note that the Mishna insists that they be 
removed.) 

I begin with a presupposition: the bird must be cleaned out before it can be 
offered up. In distinction to quadrupeds (vv 9, 13), the bird’s entrails are not 
worth the bother of washing and hence must be discarded. Thus mur'dto must 
comprise the lower digestive organs containing the excrement, and the render¬ 
ing “its crop" must be rejected. 

On the basis of Job 39:18, where tamri* is rendered “she would soar," Tur- 
Sinai suggests that mur'd stands for the bird’s tail, which directs its flight. Yet, 
aside from the fact that tamri 3 itself is a hapax, it is hard to credit the ancients 
with the discovery of the piloting function of the tail, known to us only since the 
development of aerodynamics. Tur-Sinai (1957: 547) aims for the right destina¬ 
tion but has taken the wrong trail. The term mur'd , contrary to the lexicons, is 
not a hapax. It occurs in Zeph 3:1, where it is next to and synonymous with 
nig’ald ‘filthy’. Its meaning is underscored by the unique epithet given to Jerusa¬ 
lem, hd c ir hayyond ‘the oppressing city’. The prophet’s choice of this epithet can 
only be understood on realizing the double entendre of yona, which can mean 
both “dove" and “oppressing" (E. Adler). (Thus Zeph 3:1 MT should be revo¬ 
calized mor'a > mur’d, or, possibly, it is Lev 1:16 that should be revocalized 
mur'dto > mor<zfd.) mur'd may be related to roY (Nah 3:6), which in rabbinic 
Hebrew is a standard word for “excrement" (m. Mak. 6:7). In Lev 1:16, it would 
stand for the crissum, the area around the cloacal (anal) opening, lying beneath 
the bird's tail. 

That the sing, nosd is a collective meaning “plumage, feathers" is verified 
both by Scripture (Ezek 17:3, 7; Job 39:13) and Akk. nasu (which itself may be a 
West Semitic loanword, CAD). But to what can the suffix a in nosata refer? The 
antecedent cannot be the bird, c op being masc., but can only be fern, mur'd. In 
agreement with the rabbis, I understand the sense to be that the mur'd (the 
entrails, not the crop) must be removed together with its adjoining feathers. It 
must, then, refer to the bird's tail wing. 
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Logic is corroborated by zoology. My student S. Pfann informs me that the 
crissum consists of loose, fatty material, which can be removed from the bird by 
cutting through its tail wing. “The anus is removed along with the tail. How¬ 
ever, the anus separates from the intestines when it is removed. This leaves a 
portion of the intestines exposed. By pulling on these, the rest of the intestines 
can be pulled from the abdomen like a string attached to the gizzard." Thus the 
preposition be finds its most natural and, indeed, most obvious resolution: it is 
the bet of means. The text is, in fact, giving instructions on how the bird is to be 
cleaned. 

That the bet of means is employed in this text is supported in the next 
verse, where bikenapayw means “by means of its wings," a term that also proves 
that the bird is not plucked; all of its feathers remain except for the tail. It is also 
possible (again S. Pfann) that the priest can perform this operation with his bare 
hands; the skin of doves and pigeons is so thin that it can be circumcised 
without a blade. If so, then this rite would compare with the bird's slaughter in 
that no death-dealing instrument would be brought to the altar, a prohibition 
explicitly stated in regard to the use of iron tools in building an altar (Exod 
20:25), but which would have been relaxed at the end of the Second Temple 
period (Baraita, cited above). 

To complete the picture, the supposition must be made that sometime 
during the Second Temple period, the decision was made to remove the bird's 
entire digestive tract. Thus arose the practice to excise the gizzard as well as the 
intestines, as recorded in rabbinic literature. 

cast wehislik, used in regard to something useless (e.g., Gen 21:14). The 
bird's entrails, in distinction to those of the quadruped (vv 9, 13), are puny and 
scarcely worth washing. 

the ashes, (haddasen). The literal meaning of desen is “fatness," either of 
olives (Judg 9:9), food (Isa 55:2), or sacrifice (Sir 38:11). The ashes on the altar 
hearth derive primarily from the suet, because the suet of the sacrificial animal 
was always burned on the altar (3:3-5, 9-11, 14-16; 4:8-9; 7:3-5, 25; see the 
Note on 3:17). The denominative dissen has the privative meaning “clean the 
altar of the suet ashes" (Exod 27:3; Num 4:13). 

at the east side (qedmd). The reason for choosing the east side is not clear. 
Ibn Ezra suggested that it was the side farthest from the Tent shrine. In the 
Second Temple, the ash heap was located not east of the altar but east of its 
ramp, which was on its south side ( m. Mid. 3:2; m. Zebah. 5:3). The ashes were 
cleared off the altar and out of the sanctuary each morning (6:3-4). 

17. tear . . . open. The verb wesissa c means “cut, split" (11:3), and when 
used with birds must be equivalent to the quartering required for quadrupeds 
(vv 6, 12). Note that all of the verbs in the bird pericope (vv 14-17) are in the 
singular because the entire sacrifice can be conducted by a single priest. The 
final verb, however, is expressed just like the other verbs as a perfect with a 
sequential waw. Thus it differs from the preceding two pericopes (see the Notes 
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on vv 9 and 13) and adds to the suspicion that the bird pericope was added later 
by another hand (see Paran 1983: 133 and the introduction to vv 14-17 above). 

by its wings (bikenapdyw). For this use of the bet, see at benosata (v 16). 
Thus there is no need to render it “at its wings'' (Ramban) or “with its wings” 
(Rashi). This procedure, it has been suggested, allows the bird to burn better. 
Perhaps, more pragmatically, its purpose may be to increase its size and give the 
appearance of a more substantial gift (see below). 

without severing [them] (l6 y yabdil). The Sam. and 4QLev b (and presumably 
the LXX and Pesh.) read welo\ Separation of the limbs is mandatory to corre¬ 
spond to the quartering of the animal (vv 6, 12). Nevertheless, the wings should 
still be attached. They are too fleshless and puny to comprise a befitting altar 
gift, and the wing spread will enlarge the size of the bird to many times the 
dimensions of its carcass. 

turn it into smoke. This phrase refers to the body and attached wings, 
because the head was burned separately (v 15). For this reason the word hakkol 
is missing here (contrast vv 9, 13). 

upon the wood. No new wood need be added (also for the flock animal, v 
12). Perhaps the assumption is that the wood pile has been arranged for the first 
sacrifice of the day, the tamid. 


COMMENT 

THE BURNT OFFERING: 

NAME, ANTIQUITY, AND FUNCTION 

f old literally means “that which ascends,” which implies that the offering is 
entirely turned to smoke (Jos., Ant. 3.225; Ibn Ezra). Except for the skin that is 
given to the officiating priest as his emolument (7:8) this is true; the animal is 
completely incinerated on the altar. Two renderings for c old are possible. The 
first, the usual one, is “burnt offering.” It finds support in the Ug. srp (Heb. srp 
‘burn’), an offering that appears fifteen times in tandem with slmm. Presuming 
that the latter stands for Heb. selamim (de Tarragon 1980: 60-63; and see chap. 
3), it is plausible to conclude that the Ug. srp w slmm is equivalent to Hebrew 
c ola wazebah/ uselamim (17:8; Num 15:8; Ezek 46:12). Interestingly, whereas 
Ug. slmm differs from Heb. selamim in that the offering can be a bird, grape 
cluster, or oil (see at chap. 3), the srp corresponds to the c ola in being limited to 
an animal. 

Alternatively, c ola can be rendered “whole offering.” The support for this 
rendering is as follows: (1) The high priest's daily minhd differs from all other 
private minhd offerings in that it is completely burned on the altar: “every 
minhd of a priest shall be a kalil: it shall not be eaten” (6:16). kalil , usually met 
as an adjective/adverb meaning “entire(ly)” (e.g., 6:15; Exod 28:31; Judg 
20:40), is, in this case, a noun and is justifiably rendered “whole offering” 
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(NJPS). (2) The Levites’ job profile includes offering a “kdlil on your altar” 
(Deut 33:10); once again, kdlil is a noun and clearly refers to a sacrifice that is 
completely burned on the altar. (3) It is recorded of Samuel that he “took a 
suckling lamb and sacrificed it as a kdlil to the Lord” (1 Sam 7:9). To be sure, 
kdlil could be an adverb meaning “entirely,” but the text clearly calls for the 
name of the sacrifice. Finally (4), Psalms contains the prayer; “Then you will 
want sacrifices offered in righteousness, c ola wekalil; then bulls will be offered on 
your altar” (Ps 51:21). Here we may be confronting a hendiadys, “entirely burnt 
offerings” (Radak), but, more likely, it is evidence for an original kdlil glossed 
(correctly) by c ola (see below). 

To complete the philological record it should be noted that the root kll 
occurs in Ugaritic and Punic. For example, slmm kll (UT 611.9-10) is rendered 
“slmm offered in connection with the kll ” (Levine 1974: 10). Alternatively, it is 
just as possible, and perhaps preferable, to take kll as an adverb and translate the 
clause “slmm [which the king eats] entirely” (Cazelles 1969: 504). The same 
phrase occurs in the Marseilles Tariff ( CIS 1.165) as slm kll (sing.) and in the 
same line (line 3) with kll (see also kllm in CIS 1.167.5; 3915.2). The meaning 
of all those terms is disputed to this day (Levine 1974: 118-22; Loretz 1975). 

In any event, the biblical evidence decidedly points to the existence of an 
earlier term for the whole offering, kdlil. Why was it replaced by c old? The 
answer can only be speculative. Perhaps originally the whole, unquartered ani¬ 
mal was sacrificed on the altar. But after the skin was awarded to the officiating 
priest (7:8), the name kdlil was regarded as inaccurate and misleading, for it 
implied that all of it went up in smoke; hence the name c ola was adopted. An 
echo of this purported earlier practice of offering up the entire animal is still 
audible in rabbinic literature, which avers that one of the cultic deviations 
permitted Samuel at Mizpah (1 Sam 7:9) was to offer the c old “skin and all” (y. 
Meg . 1:12; Midr. Lev. Rab. 22:9). Another rabbinic source adds that “the c ola 
sacrificed by the Israelites in the wilderness did not require flaying and quarter¬ 
ing” (b. Zebah. 120a [bar.]). 

Thus it appears that the original name kdlil was changed to c ola, which eo 
ipso means that its new name denotes something other than “whole offering.” 
But what? “Ascending offering,” the name suggested by the root meaning of 
the verb c dla, is meaningful only if it refers to the incineration of the sacrifice on 
the altar. Thus the noun c ola points to the burning of the sacrifice and should 
consequently be rendered “burnt offering.” The verb f ala also means “disap¬ 
pear” (e.g., Gen 17:22; 35:13; Exod 16:14); this is also true of the Aram, verb 
salaq, which denotes both “ascend” and “disappear” (Weinfeld 1983: 108 n. 
68). What ultimately tips the scales in favor of this rendering, is that the hiphHl 
he c ela in the Priestly literature actually can mean “burn, kindle,” e.g., “kindle 
(he c eld) the lamp(s)” (cf. Exod 25:37; 27:20; 40:25; Num 8:2 [cf. Tgs.]; see esp. 
Lev 24:2). Moreover, this same hiphHl is the verb used especially for sacrificing 
the c ola (e.g., Gen 8:20; 22:13; Exod 24:5; 32:6; 40:29; Num 23:2, 4, 14, 30; 
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Deut 12:12, 13). Even though the cultic usage of this verb is always rendered 
“offer up/’ what is meant is that the c ola is consigned to the altar's flames. 
Better, then, to render the verb as “burn” and to regard the c ola as the synonym 
for Ug. srp , meaning “burnt offering." 

The antiquity of the burnt offering is well established (contra Smith 1927: 
236-39). First, there is the biblical evidence (Thompson 1963). The burnt 
offering is attested in the earliest sources (e.g., Gen 8:20; 22:2, 7, 8, 13; Exod 
10:25; 18:12; Num 23:15; Judg 6:26; 13:16; 1 Sam 7:9; 1 Kgs 18:38; 2 Kgs 3:27; 
10:24; Job 1:5; 42:8). Four groups of these citations deserve special mention. 
(1) In the story of the binding of Isaac (Gen 22), based on an old tradition, Isaac 
assumes that the sole sacrifice his father will offer is the c old (vv 7-8). (2) The 
angel requesting the c old from Manoah (Judg 13:16) indicates that such is God's 
preference in accordance with the rabbinic view that “the c ola is superior ( c el- 
yond) to all sacrifices because no creature partakes of it" (Midr. Tank Zav 1). 

(3) The sacrifice that Samuel offered up at Mizpah (1 Sam 7:9) shows, even as 
rabbinic tradition acknowledges, that he violated the sacrificial rules on three 
counts: “It [the burnt offering] was sacrificed with its skin (mentioned above); it 
was too young; and Samuel was a Levite" {Midr. Lev. Rab. 22:9); hence, that 
Samuel offered a “deviant" burnt offering must clearly be an old tradition. 

(4) The texts dealing with Canaanite and Moabite sacrifices (Num 23:15; 1 Kgs 
18:38; 2 Kgs 3:27; 10:24) indicate that the burnt offering played an important 
role in the cult of Israel’s immediate neighbors. Moreover, the burnt offering is 
never omitted on great occasions (e g., Josh 8:31; 1 Kgs 3:4) and is instituted 
immediately as a regular rite in the newly built Temple (1 Kgs 9:25). Finally, it 
is of some importance that the burnt offering must be a male. This requirement 
would correspond to the socioeconomic reality that in all livestock-raising cul¬ 
tures the male animal is expendable; females are needed for their milk products 
and breeding. (The purification offering, requiring females for the commoners 
[see at chap. 4] would then be the later, more artificial construction.) 

The biblical evidence is strongly supported by sources from anterior, contig¬ 
uous cultures. The Ugaritic data—assuming that the srp is the burnt offering— 
were presented above. A text from Alalakh in northern Syria reads “fire will 
consume the lambs and the birds” (126.15, 19), a clear allusion to the burnt 
offering. The Hittites of Anatolia make reference to the burnt offering in their 
rituals (examples supplied by D. Wright): “one sheep and four birds are to be 
completely burnt" (AOAT Supplement 3.212f. verso 1, 33); “They burn one 
bird (for the absolution) of wrath and one bird (for the absolution) of guilt" 
(AOAT Supplement 3.206f., lV.50’f.); “Before the gates he burns one bird to 
Alitapara and he burns one bird to the gods of the city" (Papanikri KBo V. 
1.9-11); “They burn two birds for offense and sin, and they burn a lamb 

for-” (Papanikri KBo V. 1.2-3); “They burn to the male cedar-gods a 

bird for offense and a bird for sin" (quoted in AOAT Supplement 3.54). These 
examples have a Kizzuwatnian (southeastern Anatolian) provenience. One text, 
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however, suggests that the burning of animals was at home at^Hattusa: “the 
offerer offers a bull and ram to the weather god of Zipalanta, they burn them up 
after the manner of Hattusa” (quoted in StBoT 3.24). Thus it is not possible, 
with Kiimmel (1967) and before him Rost (1958), to conjecture that the c old 
originated south of the Taurus (northern Syria) because it is attested only in 
Greece, Phoenicia, and Canaan—but not in Mesopotamia, Egypt, or pre-Is- 
lamic Arabia. The Hittite evidence clearly points to the prevalence of the burnt 
offering all along the eastern Mediterranean littoral, beginning on the south in 
Canaan and arching north and then west over to Phoenicia, Anatolia, and 
Greece. 

Moreover, the function of the burnt offering as exemplified by the Hittite 
sources, cited above, is clearly propitiatory and expiatory (for “wrath,” “guilt/’ 
“offense,” “sin”), a fact that accords with the purpose assigned to the burnt 
offering in this chapter: lekapper 'to expiate’ (v 4). Rabbi Akiba maintains that 
the burnt offering expiates, in the main, for neglected performative command¬ 
ments (t Menah. 10:2; Sipra , Nedaba 4:8). Other rabbinic sources add (on the 
basis of Job 1:5) the expiation of sinful thoughts (Midr. Tank. B 3:9a; Midr. Lev. 
Rab. 7:3, 11). Some medieval commentators suggest the entire range of unwit¬ 
ting sins (Bekhor Shor; cf. Shadal) and even brazen sins, if their punishment is 
not specified (Ramban). 

In truth, the rabbis applied the burnt offering to the wide range of sins that 
fall outside the scope of the purification offering (see at chap. 4). The Qumran 
sectaries also mentioned that the burnt offering served an expiatory function, for 
they assign such a role to the additional (musap) ram required on Yom Kippur 
(Num 29:8), which implies that all the festival burnt offerings (Num 28-29) are 
for expiation (11QT 27:4). But does the biblical evidence warrant assigning an 
expiatory function to the burnt offering? Three cultic texts explicitly record such 
a function, twice on behalf of Israel (9:7 [with the hattd^t] ; 16:24) and once for 
the mesord c (14:20 [with the minha}). Ezekiel too seems to attribute expiation to 
the burnt offering—again, for Israel (Ezek 45:15, 17 [with other sacrifices]). But 
when the cultic texts (outside of P) actually specify a motive for the burnt 
offering, it is an occasion of joy, such as the fulfillment of a vow or a freewill 
offering (22:17-19; Num 15:3). 

The narrative texts prove more enlightening. In one instance, the purpose 
of the burnt offering is plainly specified. Saul explains to Samuel why he offici¬ 
ated at the sacrifice: upene YHWH lo* hilliti wd’efappaq waWaleh hd c 6ld 'I had 
not entreated the Lord, so I force myself to sacrifice the burnt offering' (1 Sam 
13:12). Entreaty, then, is the manifest purpose of the burnt offering. But en¬ 
treaty covers a wide range of motives: homage, thanksgiving, appeasement, expi¬ 
ation (Thompson 1963). Appeasement was certainly the goal of Samuel’s sacri¬ 
fice at Mizpah, for the text dutifully records, “And the Lord answered him” 
(1 Sam 7:9); whereas Israel’s entreaties during Jeremiah’s time were rejected: 
“When they sacrifice burnt offering and cereal offering, I will not accept them” 
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(Jer 14:12). Other examples are as follows: David offers up an c old to stop the 
plague (2 Sam 24:21-25); the Israelites offer up an c ola after their defeat at the 
hands of Benjamin at the end of a day-long fast (Judg 20:26). “The Tanna, 
R. Simeon, asks: why does the purification offering precede the burnt offering 
(in the sacrificial order)? It is comparable to an attorney who comes to appease. 
Having made his (plea of) appeasement, the gift (of appeasement) follows" 
(t. Para 1:1; b. Zebah. 7b [Bar.]). The burnt offering then is a gift, with any 
number of goals in mind, one of which—the one singled out in this chapter—is 
expiation. 

The fact that the burnt offering answers every conceivable emotional and 
psychological need leads to the inference that it may originally have been the 
only sacrifice offered except for the selamin, which provided meat for the table 
(see the Comment on chap. 3). This would account for the widespread attesta¬ 
tion in the early sources of the c old (see above) and the tandem c ola wazebah/ 
uselamim (Exod 10:25; 18:12; 24:5; 32:6; Num 10:10; 15:8; Deut 27:6-7; Ezek 
46:12; etc.). With the advent of a tabernacle/temple, however, it became im¬ 
perative to devise specific sacrifices to purge the sacred house and its sancta of 
their contamination and desecration. Thus the purification and reparation offer¬ 
ings, respectively, were devised. These two sacrifices, once introduced into the 
sacrificial system, became the expiatory sacrifices par excellence and ultimately 
usurped the expiatory function of the burnt offering for the individual. That 
these two sacrifices are later than the burnt, cereal, and well-being offerings is 
shown by the fact that the latter offerings are provided with no cases. The 
motivations for bringing them are taken for granted. Not so for the purification 
and reparation offerings: their cases are spelled out in detail precisely because 
knowledge of them is not widespread (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). Thus the 
reference to expiation in the exposition of the burnt-offering procedure (1:4) 
may reflect as much an early stage in the history of this offering as its mention in 
the Job story (Job 1:5; 42:8). 

Furthermore, evidence for the early provenience of the expiatory burnt 
offering is detectable in the requirement that all public animal sacrifices must be 
male. The only reasonable explanation of this fact is that the all-male c old was at 
first the only expiatory sacrifice. When the purification and reparation offerings 
were incorporated into the public cult, the male requirement was still retained. 
Else how can one explain that the commoner will always bring a female of the 
flock for his individual purification offering (4:27-35; 14:10; Num 6:14; etc.), 
whereas the public purification offering is always a male (4:13-21; 9:3; 16:15; 
Num 28:15; etc.)? The exclusive maleness of all public sacrifices can only be 
attributed to the priority of the burnt offering, which then imposed its male 
requirement on the other sacrifices, which were incorporated later. Strikingly, 
rabbinic tradition affirms that on the bamd, the open altar, “all (sacrifices) were 
burnt offerings" (t Zebah. 13:1). It also harbors another view (based on Exod 
24:5) that the ftelamim, the well-being offering, was offered up on the bamd as 
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well ( b. Zebah. 116a). In either case, the rabbis are in agreement that the 
purification and reparation offerings are post-Sinaitic; they do not come into 
existence until the open altar, the bama , gives way to the Tabernacle, and until 
then—because the selamim functions only for joyous occasions (see the Com¬ 
ment on chap. 3) —the burnt offering was the exclusive expiatory sacrifice. This 
conclusion would explain why the only notice for the c ola in P is expiation (1:4). 
H, by contrast, emphasizes solely its joyous nature (22:17-19; Num 15:3). The 
shift from sinfulness to rejoicing for the c ola, therefore, falls in the period 
(ninth—eighth centuries) that may also reflect the introduction of the hatta't and 
J asam into the sacrificial system (see chap. 4, Comment N and the Introduc¬ 
tion, sc). 

Furthermore, the possibility must be raised that because the hatta’t and 
J asam were relatively late Priestly innovations, the sanctuary itself had to keep 
the required animals in stock for the benefit of worshipers who only found out 
when they arrived at the sanctuary that their sin or impurity was no longer 
expiable by an c ola. (Because the hatta’t always requires a female animal, the 
male that might have been brought for an c ola would have to be sold or ex¬ 
changed.) Support for this assumption stems from the indisputable evidence of a 
historical source: “Money brought as an y asam or as hatta’ot was not deposited in 
the House of the Lord; it went to the priests’’ (2 Kgs 12:17). The purchase of 
these sacrificial animals from the sanctuary would also explain their absence 
from both H, when it speaks of the necessity of bringing unblemished animals 
to the sanctuary (22:17-21), and D (e.g., Deut 12:6). Both sources were com¬ 
posed (eighth-seventh century), when the hatta’t and ’asam sacrifices had just 
been introduced. 


THE CEREAL OFFERING ( 2 : 1 - 16 ) 


Raw Flour 

2 1 When a person presents an offering of cereal to the Lord, his offering shall be 
of semolina; he shall pour oil upon it, lay frankincense on it, 2 and present it to 
Aaron’s sons, the priests. [The priest]shall scoop out therefrom a handful of its 
semolina and oil, as well as all of its frankincense; and this token portion the 
priest shall turn into smoke on the altar, as a food gift of pleasing aroma to the 
Lord. 3 And the remainder of the cereal offering shall be for Aaron and his sons, 
a most sacred portion from the Lord’s food gifts. 

Cooked: Baked, Toasted, Fried 

4 When you present an offering of cereal baked in an oven, [it shall be of] 
semolina: unleavened cakes mixed with oil, or unleavened wafers smeared with 
oil. 
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5 If your offering is a cereal offering (toasted) on a griddle, it shall be a 
semolina mixed with oil, unleavened. 6 Crumble it into bits and pour oil upon it; 
it is a cereal offering. 

7 If your offering is a cereal offering (fried) in a pan, it shall be made of 
semolina in oil. 

8 If you bring to the Lord a cereal offering prepared in any of these ways, it 
shall be presented to the priest who shall deliver it to the altar. 9 The priest shall 
set aside the token portion from the cereal offering and turn it into smoke on 
the altar as a food gift of pleasing aroma to the Lord. 10 And the remainder of 
the cereal offering shall be for Aaron and his sons, a most sacred portion from 
the Lord’s food gifts. 

Injunctions Concerning Leaven, Honey, and Salt 

n No cereal offering that you offer to the Lord shall be made leavened, for 
you must not turn into smoke any leaven or any honey as a food gift to the Lord. 
12 You may offer them to the Lord as a first-processed offering; but they shall not 
be offered up on the altar as a pleasing aroma. 13 You shall season all your cereal 
offerings with salt; you shall not omit from your cereal offering the salt of your 
covenant with your God: on all your offerings you must offer salt. 

Natural Grain 

14 If you bring a cereal offering of first-ripe fruits to the Lord, you shall bring 
milky grain parched with fire, groats of the fresh ear, as a cereal offering of your 
first-ripe fruits. 15 You shall add oil to it and lay frankincense on it: it is a cereal 
offering. 16 And the priest shall turn into smoke its token portion: some of its 
groats and oil, with all of its frankincense, as a food gift to the Lord. 


NOTES 

2:1. When. The conjunction ki indicates that this offering is voluntary 
(Sipra, Nedaba par. 8:3). The same holds true for the burnt and well-being 
offerings (see at 1:2). 

a person (nepes). This term is used whenever persons of either sex are 
intended (see Lev 4:2; 5:1, 15, 17, 21; 7:20; 20:6; Num 15:30-31). That nepes , 
like J adam (1:2), is neutral language is proved in the following law: “When a 
man or a woman commits any wrong toward an } addm whereby he trespasses 
against the Lord, when that nepes feels guilt, he wehitwaddu . . . wehestb 
. . . yosep . . . wenatan ” (Num 5:6-7; cf. the Comment on 5:14-26). Thus, 
not only are nepeS and *ddam synonyms, but each term also stands for “a man or 
a woman” and, though nepes is feminine, it can take a third-person masculine 
verb, which refers to either sex. (Note that taqrib [fern ] is followed by yasaq } 
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natan [masc.].) In its meaning “person, anyone,” nepes is found twice in Deuter¬ 
onomy, four times in Ezekiel, and thirty-six times in P and H (Briggs 1897). The 
rabbis discern an egalitarian motivation: “Why is the minha distinguished in 
that the expression nepes is used therewith? Because the Holy One blessed be 
He said, ‘Who is it that usually brings a minha? It is the poor man. I account it 
as though he had offered his own soul (nepes) to Me’ ” ( b. Menah. 104b). 

an offering of cereal, minha , lit., “tribute, gift” (see the Comment below); 
but in P, it always refers to a cereal offering in contrast to the other sacrifices, 
which are animals. 

semolina. First, the term solet must refer to wheat ( Sipra , Nedaba 10:1). So 
it is expressly identified solet hittim ‘semolina of wheat’ the very first time it 
occurs in the Pentateuch (Exod 29:2), a clear indication of P’s editorial hand. 
Moreover, solet is contrasted with barley in “A seah of solet sold for a shekel and 
two seahs of barley for a shekel” (2 Kgs 7:16; cf. vv 1, 18), from which can be 
derived that solet, not being barley, must be wheat (the only other common 
grain) and that it is ordinarily twice as expensive as barley. Rabbinic tradition 
confirms this identification: “[If one says] ‘I pledge myself to offer a cereal 
offering of barley’ he must offer one of wheat (because individual grain offerings 
must be from wheat)” (m. Menah. 12:3). Second, solet is identified with grits or, 
more precisely, semolina, “The grain-like portions of wheat retained in the 
bolting-machine after the fine flour has been passed through” (Webster). Again, 
this definition is confirmed by rabbinic tradition: “A sieve lets through the flour 
but retains the solet ” (m. y Abot 5:15); “When you sift, the flour is beneath (the 
sieve), the solet is above” {y. Sabb. 7, 10b, 17c; cf. t. Menah. 8:14). Further 
confirmation stems from the cognates: Akk. siltu and Arab, suit also mean 
“grits” (see also Ibn Janah, Parhon, and Radak). In the Bible, solet is contrasted 
with ordinary flour, qemah (1 Kgs 5:2). 

The quantity is not specified, and probably none is intended. The rabbis fix 
it at one-tenth of an ephah , for such is the specification of the cereal offerings 
brought by the high priest (6:13), the suspected adulteress (Num 5:15), and the 
poor person for his purification offering (5:11). Clearly, it was choice flour, and 
it is listed with such luxury items as honey and oil (Ezek 16:13, 19; cf. Gen 18:6; 
1 Kgs 5:2). Even in the royal household, twice as much qemah , ordinary flour, 
was consumed as solet (1 Kgs 5:2); an even smaller proportion of solet could 
have been afforded by the ordinary Israelite family. Yet it was even less expen¬ 
sive than birds (see 5:11) and therefore considered the offering of the poor (see 
the Comment below). 

he shall pour (weyasaq). Oil is required in all varieties of the cereal offering. 
It is applied in five different ways: pouring (v 1), mixing (v 4), smearing (v 4), 
“in,” that is, frying (v 7), or adding (v 15). In this instance mixing is not 
required; it is assumed that the poured oil will be absorbed by the flour. By 
contrast, the public grain offering, which also requires uncooked semolina, calls 
for “semolina with oil mixed in” (Num 28:9, 12, 13, etc.). 
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oil (semen). Olive oil was a primary ingredient of the cereal offering because 
of its combustible qualities. According to the Mishna (m. Menah. 8:4-5), oil 
production took place in three stages, by (1) crushing, (2) pressing with beams 
and stones, and (3) grinding. Oil for the fuel of the candelabrum, requiring 
semen zak ‘pure oil’, came from the first stage; burning “pure oil" inside the 
sanctuary would be less likely to darken the walls and curtains with soot (Stager 
and Wolf 1981: 97). Oil for the cereal offering was produced by stages 2 and 3. 

Olive oil was used in place of butter in cooking vegetables (1 Kgs 17:12-16). 
It is associated with joy (Isa 61:3; Ps 45:8; Prov 21:17), especially at festive meals 
(Pss 23:5; 92:11; 104:15; etc.) but avoided in times of mourning (2 Sam 14:2; 
Dan 10:3) and solemnity, such as on the Day of Atonement (m. Yoma 8:1; m. 
Sabb. 9:4) and in the cereal offerings for the indigent’s purification offering 
(5:11) and for the suspected adulteress (Num 5:15). In distinction from wine, 
which was offered as a discrete libation, oil could never constitute an indepen¬ 
dent offering (the log of oil for the healed mes6rd c [14:10]is not a sacrifice). 

frankincense, lebona, a fragrant gum-resin tapped from three species of the 
Boswellia tree native only to southern Arabia (see Jer 6:20) and Somaliland. The 
best information on its costliness is found in classical authors such as Pliny; its 
price in the year 1960 would vary between $87.50 and $175 per pound, depend¬ 
ing on its quality (Van Beek 1960). As a result, southern Arabia became very 
prosperous during the first millennium b.c.e. The spice trade with the peoples of 
the fertile crescent and Mediterranean could not have been well developed 
much before then, for travel across Arabia would have been impossible without 
the use of the camel, the effective domestication of which took place in the 
thirteenth or twelfth century b.c.e. (Albright 1961: 38 n. 9; 1964: 158 n. 2). 
Although the main route of the spice trade followed the King’s Highway in 
Transjordan, a secondary but significant route, to judge by the installations for 
spice manufacture at Arad (Aharoni 1968), cut through the Negeb and across 
the central mountain chain of Canaan. Ben Sira emphasizes its aromatic scent 
(Sir 39:14; 50:9). It was the main ingredient in the incense burned on the inner 
altar (Exod 30:7-8, 34-36). 

Pliny relates that frankincense was burned at the obsequies for Nero’s wife 
to mask the odor of burning flesh. Indeed, some commentators give this as the 
reason for its use in sacrifices (Abravanel, introduction to chap. 1; Maim., Guide 
3.45). But frankincense was not required for the cereal offering that accompa¬ 
nied meat offerings (Num 15:1-9). Also, it cannot be presumed that its purpose 
was to provide “a pleasing aroma to the Lord" (Lev 2:2) because the flesh 
offerings by themselves fulfilled this purpose (1:9, 13, 17; 3:5, 16; Num 28:6, 24; 
29:2, 8, 36). Moreover, the cooked cereal offerings also provided "a pleasing 
aroma to the Lord’’ (v 9) even though, it seems, they did not require frankin¬ 
cense as a special concession to the poor (see at vv 4-10 and the Comment 
below). The frankincense requirement for the uncooked cereal offerings brought 
by the individual (vv 1-3, 14-16) may have served the functional purpose of 
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distinguishing them from the uncooked cereal offerings that accompanied the 
blood offerings. 

The association of the cereal offering with frankincense (or incense, qetoret) 
is frequently attested in non-Priestly texts (Isa 1:13; 43:23; 66:3; Jer 17:26; 41:5; 
Ps 141:2; Neh 13:5, 9; cf. also Cowley 1923: 30.21, 25; 31.21; 32.9; 33.11), and 
the two continued to be offered privately between and even after the destruc¬ 
tion of the First and Second Temples (see the Comment below). 

on it Whereas the oil was distributed over all of the semolina, the frankin¬ 
cense was placed upon it in a single lump so that it could all be scooped up in 
the priest's hand. The rabbis averred that the frankincense was not included in 
the portion of the cereal offering scooped up by the priest {Sipra, Nedaba 10:8; 
b. Sota 14b), an assertion that seems to contradict the plain implication of the 
text (see esp. 6:8). 

2. [The priest]. Moved up from 2b for clarity. 

scoop out ... a handful (weqamas . . . melo y qumso). The singular verb 
and noun indicate that the action is performed by one of the priests (see v 9; 
Num 5:26), though the subject hakkohanim is plural. The switch in number 
from plural to singular is not infrequent in these cultic texts (note the identical 
phenomenon in the cereal-offering passage, 6:7-8; see also 7:2). The execution 
of this rite is described by the rabbis as follows: “He should bend his three 
fingers over onto the palm of his hand" ( b. Menah. 11a; cf. Sipra, Nedaba par. 
9:6; b. Yoma 47a). Nonetheless, the literal meaning of this text is “handful” (so 
Rabbi Pappa and Rabba in b. Menah. 11a; Radak), corroborated by the explicit 
phrase “and he filled his palm with it" (9:17). 

The priest's action, taking place at the altar, presumes a prior rite of pre¬ 
senting the cereal offering at the altar, akin to the presentation of the blood of 
the meat sacrifices (1:5, 15). This rite is explicitly demanded for the cereal 
offering in a subsequent passage (6:7). But why is it omitted here? Four kinds of 
cooked cereal offerings follow (vv 4-7); thus, to avoid repeating this rite for each 
offering, it is mentioned once in the summary (v 8) and, hence, must be pre¬ 
sumed for each offering. 

therefrom (missam). One need not read mimmenna (like the Sam.), for 
missam can have the same meaning (see 2 Kgs 7:19; Ezek 5:3). 

this token portion. Four renderings of y azkdrdtd have been suggested: (1) 
“memorial," as in zikkaron {Sipra, Nedaba par 9:12); (2) “the burnt portion" 
(see Ps 20:4, where yizkor is paralleled by “reduce to ashes" (Saadiah); (3) “the 
fragrant portion" (Hos 14:8; see Isa 66:3; Ibn Ezra [2]); (4) “invocation portion" 
from hizkir 'pronounce', in other words, the name of YHWH is pronounced 
when this portion is burned (Schottroff 1964); for evidence see the superscrip¬ 
tions to Pss 38 and 70 and Akk. sumka azkur, the pronunciation of the divine 
name in the cult (Eising 1980). Each of these theories is subject to serious 
question: theory 1, the purpose of such a “memorial" is unclear; theory 2, Ps 
20:4 is frail proof because it most likely should be rendered “He will approve the 
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token portion of your cereal offerings and approve the ashes of your burnt 
offering”; theory 3, token portions are taken from expiatory cereal offerings 
(5:12; Num 5:15), but these can hardly be intended to provide fragrance; theory 
4, why should the name of the deity be invoked for a cereal offering, which in a 
sacrificial series is only an accompaniment of the meat offerings? And why 
should there be no invocation of the deity when the cereal offering is entirely 
consumed (as in the high priest’s offering, 6:12-16 and the public cereal offer¬ 
ing, Num 28-29) or when there is no cereal offering at all (e.g., with the 
expiatory sacrifices, Lev. 4-5)? No definitive answer can be given. Provisionally, 
it is best to understand y azkara as related to zeker 'remembrance’, referring to 
the fact that the entire cereal offering should really go up in smoke and that the 
portion that does is pars pro toto: it stands for the remainder; in other words, it is 
a "token portion.” Alternatively, it may derive from Akk. zikru ‘image, counter¬ 
part, replica’ (CAD 21.116) and hence yield "token” (Levine 1989). 

as well as ( c al). For this usage see Exod 12:8-9. 

3. And the remainder. wehannoteret, a feminine abstract formed from the 
niph c al participle like nekond , neqalla (GKC $122.p, q). There is also a mascu¬ 
line form notar used in connection with the offering of well-being (7:17), the 
paschal sacrifice (Exod 12:10), the priestly consecration offering (8:32), and the 
oil used in the purification rites for the healed mesora c (14:18). The suggestion 
has been made that the feminine form applies to large remainders and the 
masculine to small remainders (Abravanel), or that the remainder here is that of 
the minhd , a feminine noun, whereas notar is a masculine because its referents, 
seldmim ‘offering of well-being’ and semen ‘oil’, are also masculine (E. Adler). 
Still, the possibility must be entertained that the Priestly legislation devised a 
new term, noteret , to distinguish the remainder stemming from the minhd , a 
most sacred offering eaten solely by priests, from the remainders of less sacred 
offerings, called notar. 

for Aaron and his sons. In none of the sacrificial prescriptions (chaps. 1-5) 
are priestly perquisites mentioned; the latter are the subject of the next section 
(chaps. 6-7). Why then are they mentioned here (and again in v 10)? The 
answer can only be that, contrary to expectations, the cereal offering is not 
burned on the altar in its entirety. The cereal offering is the poor man’s surro¬ 
gate for the burnt offering, which is entirely consumed (except for its skin) on 
the altar. Lest one think that the cereal offering is treated similarly, the text 
makes it clear that only a token portion is burned and the remainder is given to 
the priests (see further v 10 and the Comment below). 

most sacred portion. The term qodes qodasim defines the burnt, cereal, 
purification, and reparation offerings (6:10, 18; 7:6), as distinct from the rest of 
the offerings, which are designated by the term qodes ‘sacred’, namely, the well¬ 
being offering, the herem , and the first of animals, fruits, and processed foods 
(Num 18:12-19). Herem is also termed "most sacred” (27:28), but only in 
regard to its irredeemability; otherwise it is treated as “sacred” (Milgrom 1976f: 
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51 n. 187, 66 n. 236). The designations “sacred" and “most sacred" are always 
applied to the portions of the offering that are eaten. For this reason the burnt 
offering (never eaten by man) is nowhere called “most sacred" but must be 
assumed to be so (see m. Zebah. 5:1; 6:1). This bipartite division of offerings 
into “sacred" and “most sacred" is not the invention of Israel; clear traces of it 
are present in Egyptian and Hittite cultic texts (Milgrom 1976f: 41-43). 

4-10. Four different preparations of the cereal offering are here included: 
oven-baked (two varieties), griddle-toasted, and pan-fried. Their common de¬ 
nominator is that they are all cooked, unleavened semolina. The directions for 
their preparation are not clear. Adding to the confusion is that these cereal 
offerings are mentioned elsewhere but are worded differently (see Exod 29:23; 1 
Chr 23:29). The rabbis held that the basic procedures are the same, for example, 
all four preparations require three applications of oil: poured on the flour, mixed 
with the flour, and contained in the vessel ( m . Menah. 6:3). 

No frankincense, it seems, is required for these cooked cereal offerings. Its 
presence cannot be assumed, for in the natural grain (vv 14-16) and the raw 
flour (vv 1-3) varieties frankincense is specified. Hence its absence in the cooked 
cereal offerings is deliberate (Keter Torah). Frankincense is not required or ex¬ 
pected in the high priest's cereal offering (6:12-16), for the latter is prepared on 
a griddle. (Frankincense is required for the display bread, a cooked cereal offer¬ 
ing, 24:7. But there it is required for the token offering, because the bread in its 
entirety is eaten by the priests; see 24:5-9.) The omission of the frankincense 
requirement may be regarded as a deliberate concession to the poor. That is, if 
they cannot afford it (and it is expensive; see the Note on v 1), they have the 
option of bringing a cooked cereal offering tor which it is not required. It has 
been argued that Jer 41:5 provides evidence to support the view that people did 
offer frankincense with other sacrifices. This verse reads as follows: “Eighty men 
came from Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria, their beards shaved, their garments 
torn, and their bodies gashed, carrying cereal offerings and frankincense to pre¬ 
sent at the House of the Lord." The argument fails, however, for the following 
reasons: (1) their cereal offering was probably uncooked and, hence, required 
frankincense; (2) they were hardly poor, as they testify “we have stores hidden in 
a field—wheat, barley, oil, and honey" (v 8), and (3) their slovenly dress was a 
sign of mourning, not poverty. 

Another distinction between the raw and cooked cereal offerings is that the 
former is distributed to the entire priestly corps, while the latter is assigned to 
the officiating priest (7:9-10). As in the case of, the priestly perquisites from the 
well-being offering, the breast belongs to the priestly corps and the thigh to the 
officiating priest. The distinction in priestly recipients may stem from different 
sanctuary traditions, the officiating priest was recompensed at the small, local 
sanctuary, the priestly corps directed the perquisites equitably at the Jerusalem 
Temple. For details, see at 7:9-10, 31-33. “Another reason for the distinction in 
the distribution of raw and cooked offerings may be that raw offerings can be 
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mixed together to make a larger pool or store of oiled-semolina from which 
portions can be drawn to make certain dishes whereas the cooked menahot, 
being already prepared, are a fixed dish or serving and suited to one or a few 
persons” (D. P. Wright, written communication). 

4. When. ki, followed by >im twice (vv 5, 7), thereby structuring the three 
kinds of cooked cereal offering: oven-baked, griddle-toasted, and pan-fried. 

you present (taqrib). The subject may be nepes (feminine) ‘person' (v 1), 
which would result in the rendering “(a person) presents.” This might explain 
the third-person verb wehiqribdh (v 8) (Ehrlich 1908-14), but would leave all of 
the intervening second-person verbs and nouns (vv 5, 6, 7, 8) unexplained. 

oven (tannur). A cylindrical mud or clay oven with a large opening at the 
top and, sometimes, a small hole at the base for air; it was constructed either 
fully above or partially embedded in the ground (Dalman 1935: 88-127; figs. 
17-24). Lev 11:35 states that if the corpse of an impure reptile falls into a 
tannur , it is rendered impure and must be broken. Thus it is clear that it did not 
represent a significant financial investment, that each family probably had its 
own, and that it could be replaced without too much difficulty. Witness the very 
different attitude displayed to the handmill in Deut 24:6, which indicates that 
for a family to be without its handmill was a very great hardship (S. Rudser). 

semolina. The solet requirement applies to both kinds of baked cereal offer¬ 
ings. 

cakes. These cakes, ballot , are thick relative to the other kind of baked 
cereal offering, the wafers. The Sumerians distinguished between thick and thin 
breads, NINDA.KUR^RA and NINDA.TUR.(TUR), also NINDA.SIG, where 
KUR 4 = kabru ‘thick’ and TUR = sibru ‘thin’ (Levine 1965-66). The Hittites, 
borrowing these Sumerian ideograms, distinguished punctiliously between the 
two thicknesses of bread. Outside of P, halld occurs only in 2 Sam 6:19. When 
this verse is cited by the Chronicler, however, halld is changed to kikkar (1 Chr 
16:3). Perhaps, by then, halla had begun to designate the priestly prebend from 
the bread dough (cf. Num 15:20), as prevalent in Mishnaic Hebrew (Paran 
1983: 199). In any event, the substitution of halla by kikkar in postexilic texts 
points to its early provenience. 

The shape of the hallot is not clear. Because the root hll means “pierce,” 
some say that the bread was ring-shaped; others claim it was perforated, that is, 
pricked before or after baking. 

wafers (reqiqim). The root rqq means “thin” in biblical Hebrew (see Gen 
41:19) as well as in Akk. raqdqu; raqqaqu (adj.). Arab, ruqdqat is a thin, round 
cake. 

smeared (mesuhim). In the form of the letter X (Greek chi), according to 
the rabbis (m. Menah. 6:3; Sipra , Nedaba, par. 10:6). The rabbis’ claim that a 
cross made on the cereal offering indicates that their tradition antedates Chris¬ 
tianity. 

5. griddle. The mahdbat is usually made of clay, like those found in archaeo- 
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logical excavations such as Gezer ( IDB 1.462, fig. 48), or of iron (Ezek 4:3). This 
is the most frequently used form of the cooked cereal offering (see 6:14; 7:9; 1 
Chr 23:29), giving rise to a special term for its production, ma € aseh hahabittim 
(1 Chr 9:31). The LXX renders it TT)yavov, oil-fried, but probably the product 
was more like toast. 

6. Crumble . . . into bits, pdtot . . . pittim (with Tg. Onq.). After the 
cereal offering is toasted on the griddle, it is crumbled, and the hard bit$ are 
oiled to soften them and make them palatable. The verb is a hapax, but the 
noun pat is quite common (Gen 18:5; fudg 19:5; 1 Sam 2:36; 28:22; 2 Sam 12:3; 
1 Kgs 17:11; etc.). Because the high priest’s daily cereal offering was prepared on 
a griddle, it too required subsequent crumbling (6:14). The rabbis held that all 
cereal offerings prepared in a vessel, including the pan-fried, had to be crumbled 
( m . Menah. 6:4); but see the Note on v 7. 

it is a cereal offering, minha hi* (hw ? ), in other words, it (prepared on a 
griddle) is an acceptable form for the cereal offering. This formula is used for 
the natural grain offering (v 15) but not for the baked and pan-fried varieties; 
the reason is obscure. 

7. pan (marheset). “What is the difference between a griddle and a pan? 
The pan has a lid to it but the griddle has no lid”; so Rabbi Jose the Galilean. 
Rabbi Hanina ben Gamaliel says, a pan is deep and what is prepared therein is 
spongy ( rohasin , from rhs ‘move, vibrate’: “The liquid contained in it appears as 
though it were creeping and moving” [Rashi]); a griddle is flat and what is 
prepared thereon is hard” ( m . Menah. 5:8; cf. Sipra , Nedaba 12:7). The relative 
difference in the depth of the two cooking vessels is emphasized by their respec¬ 
tive propositions: the dough is placed al ‘on’ the griddle but be ‘in’ the oiled pan 
(7:9). Inserting the dough into boiling oil results in deep frying (lbn Ezra). 

8. If you bring (wehebe^ta). The LXX and 4QLev b read wehebi y ‘If he 
brings’, the change in the MT being accounted for by a dittography of the 
following *et; the advantage of the LXX and the Qumran reading is that it 
eliminates the problem of the third-person wehiqribah ‘he shall present it’ that 
occurs later in the verse. At the same time, the switch from second person (vv 
4-7) to third person is unexplained. 

prepared. ye c aseh } a masculine verb with a feminine subject minha ‘cereal 
offering’. The LXX reads ya c a£eh ‘which he (the offerer) prepares’, thereby 
eliminating the problem of mixed gender. But the LXX may be guilty of harmo¬ 
nization (see above). 

in any of these ways, me’elleh , that is to say, prepared in an oven, griddle, or 
pan (vv 4-7), all subsumed under the initial ki ‘when’ (v 4). 

it shall be presented, wehiqribah , lit., “and he shall present it” (so the LXX). 
The subject is clearly the offerer (Tg. Ps.-f.) y but the third person is inexplicable 
unless the active verb is understood as having an impersonal subject and can, 
therefore, be rendered as a passive. It is also possible to repoint the MT and read 
the verb as an imperative second masc. sing, with the third fern. sing, suffix— 
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wehaqrebdh ‘present it’, as in haqreb 3 ota ‘present it' (6:7)—or understand it as 
an impersonal verb with passive meaning, as here rendered. 

shall deliver it. wehiggisah , a synonym of hiqrib (see 6:7, also with the cereal 
offering). But Bekhor Shor observed perceptively that the term higgis is used 
only with the baked cereal offerings but not with the raw ones (vv. 2, 14; 6:7), 
which he explains as an additional rite performed by the priest to show that the 
cereal offering was baked initially for the altar and not brought to the altar as an 
afterthought (see the Note on 6:7). 

The presentation by the priest to the altar is an indispensable rite in the 
sacrificial procedure (see at 1:5); but whereas only the burnt parts of the other 
offerings are presented to the altar, the entire cereal offering undergoes presenta¬ 
tion to the altar even though only its “token" is burned. This is done to indicate 
that the entire offering in reality belongs to God that he, by his grace, has 
bestowed most of it as a perquisite on the priesthood. This point is stated 
explicitly in the priestly instructions: “I have assigned it (the cereal offering) as 
their portion from my food gifts" (6:10; see 10:12-13; 24:9). Perhaps for this 
reason, as suggested by Abravanel, the priestly portion may not be eaten leav¬ 
ened (6:9-10) because, theoretically, all of it should be consumed on the altar on 
which leaven is prohibited (v 11). In rabbinic terminology, haggasa is the tech¬ 
nical term for the priestly presentation to the altar (m. Menah. 5:5, 6). 

9. set aside (weherim). In P herim is a technical term meaning “set aside, 
dedicate" (Milgrom 1972b). It is equivalent here to weqamas ‘scoop out’ (v 2). 
The latter term, however, is inappropriate in this context because the cooked 
cereal offering is solid and cannot be scooped out but must be broken off. 
Nevertheless, herim may be used with raw flour, if the word bequmso ‘a handful' 
is added (as in 6:8). 

pleasing aroma. Even the lowly cereal offering gives off a pleasing aroma “to 
teach you that it is the same whether a man offers much or little, as long as he 
directs his heart to heaven" (m. Menah. 13:11). 

10. for Aaron and his sons. This is in flat contradiction to 7:9, which 
declares that these three cooked cereal offerings belong to the officiating priest 
and not to the entire priestly cadre. Abravanel's answer is that v 10 repeats v 3 
to indicate that the cooked cereal offering is distributed differently from the 
uncooked one, the details of which are given in 7:9-10. Moderns hold that both 
v 3 and v 10 are glosses because they deal with the priestly perquisites, a topic 
that is discussed in chaps. 6-7 but not in chaps. 1-5 (Elliger 1966). Thus two 
problems need to be addressed: the contradiction with 7:9 and the propriety 
here of discussing the priests’ share (vv 3, 10). First, it should be noted that vv 
3-10 are addressed to the laity and not to the priests, and the fine distinction 
made by 7:9-10 would hardly be expected here. (The same vagueness character¬ 
izes the description of the display bread in another passage addressed to the 
laity, 24:5-9.) Moreover, there may be no contradiction between the two pas¬ 
sages, for in 7:9 the officiating priest, if he so desires, may share his perquisite 
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with his fellow priests. That such a possibility is in fact presupposed by the text 
is shown by the distribution of the meat of the purification offering, which, 
though given to the officiant, may be eaten by any priest (6:19, 22). Thus vv 3 
and 10 of this chapter refer not to the priestly owner of the cereal offering but to 
those who have the right to consume it, namely, the entire priestly cadre. 

Alternatively, and preferably, vv 3 and 10 should be regarded as glosses. 
Their purpose is to state unequivocally that all priestly prebends from the cereal 
offering, be they raw or cooked, are to be distributed equitably among the 
priests. It should be borne in mind that most cereal offerings brought to the 
altar were cooked beforehand (1 Sam 10:3; 21:5; 22:13; Jer 7:18; 49:19) for the 
obvious reason that no frankincense was required and, thus, they .were affordable 
by the masses. Thus, as the priestly corps of the Temple expanded, pressure 
began to build within the priesthood to declare all cereal offerings the perquisite 
of the priests. 

Historic proof for this development can be found in the Josianic reform, 
which abolished local sanctuaries and centralized all worship in the Jerusalem 
Temple. Deuteronomy, whose centralization demand powered the reform, in¬ 
sisted that all (levitic) priests were entitled to officiate in the Temple (Deut 
18:6-8), where heleq keheleq yo’kelu 'they shall share the perquisites equally' 
(v 9a). In reality, however, “the priests of the bdmot did not ascend the altar of 
the Lord in Jerusalem but ate unleavened bread among their kinsmen ( y akelu 
massot betok 3 ahehem)” (2 Kgs 23:9). That is, the Temple priests did not admit 
their country brethren into their corps but allowed them to eat the massot , the 
unleavened bread, stemming from the offerings. Moreover, the term J 'ahehem 
‘kinsmen' must be understood literally. The jobless priests were from the south¬ 
ern kingdom of Judah (v 8); hence, they were Aaronids (cf. Josh 21:13-19; the 
cities apportioned to the Aaronids are located within the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin). This, indeed, made them “kinsmen” of the Jerusalemite priesthood. 

The rabbis (followed by Rashi and Ehrlich 1908-14) claim, on the basis of 
Lev 21:22, that the disqualified priests were permitted to share in all sacrificial 
prebends (m. Menah. 13:10). Modern critics prefer to see in 2 Kgs 23:9 a 
reference to the unleavened bread of the Passover that Josiah instituted in the 
Temple (2 Kgs 23:21-23). Neither interpretation, in my opinion, is correct. The 
word massot must also be understood literally. It refers to all cereal offerings, 
which had to be brought or consumed unleavened (even the raw cereal offering, 
6:9). Here again, the Jerusalemite priesthood reneged on the deuteronomic 
injunction that their own high priest, Hilkiah, had endorsed. Not only did they 
not absorb their fellow priests into their order (versus Deut 18:6-7) but they 
limited their sacrificial prebends to the cereal offering (versus Deut 18:8a). 
Thus, this historical notice from Kings confirms that Lev 2:10 was put into 
operation. The text merely states—innocently and, hence, credibly—that it was 
observed. It may well have been the Temple practice even before the reform. 
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For the fuller discussion and implications, see the Comment to this chapter, 
below; chap. 7, Comment F; and the Introduction, JC. 

Why is it so important to state here, not once but twice, that the priests 
receive the entire cereal offering as their perquisite except for a token portion? 
As mentioned above in the Note on v 3, the cereal offering as a subsidiary of 
and accompaniment to the burnt offering would be expected to be treated 
similarly—turned into smoke on the altar. Indeed, as noted on “shall deliver it” 
(v 8), the vocabulary of the cereal offering implies that in principle all of it 
should be burned on the altar (see 6:10; 10:12-13; 24:9). Moreover, the prophet 
Jeremiah testifies that pagan rites practiced in his country involved the use of 
the cereal offering: “The children gather sticks, the fathers build the fire and the 
mothers knead dough to make cakes for the Queen of Heaven” (Jer 7:18); “And 
when we make offerings ( meqatterim , lit., “turn into smoke”) to the Queen of 
Heaven . . . have made cakes” (Jer 44:19; see vv 17-18). Thus it is clear that 
in the immediate ambience of ancient Israel, cereal offerings were offered up to 
the gods by burning them totally on improvised altars (see the Comment be¬ 
low). The twice-mentioned injunction to turn over the cereal offering to the 
priests except for a token portion may then spring from a polemic against 
contemporaneous pagan practice. The text of the cereal offering therefore in¬ 
serts into its prescriptions a caveat that irrespective of what pagans do and, 
indeed, of what might be expected of the cereal offering as a surrogate burnt 
offering, Israel should not offer up the cereal offering—even though it belongs 
to God—but award it to the priests as their perquisite. (For further exposition, 
see the Comment below.) 

11. you offer (taqribu). The verbs in vv 11-12 are in the plural, and these 
injunctions concerning leaven and honey may therefore be addressed to the 
priests who have been mentioned in the previous verse (v 10) as the recipients of 
the cereal offering (Ramban). Certainly the subject of the next verb taqtiru ‘turn 
into smoke' can only be the priests, for they are the sole legitimate officiants at 
the altar. Furthermore, because the lay offerers have already been instructed 
that their cereal offerings are to be unleavened (vv 4, 5), it would be sheer 
redundancy to repeat that their offering should not be leavened. Thus this 
injunction is addressed to the priests, reminding them that they should carefully 
inspect the cooked cereal offerings presented to the altar lest they be leavened. 

leavened . . . leaven . hames . . . ie^or. The difference between the two is 
that u §e*or leavens the dough and the leavened dough is called hames” (Yahel 
} Or). Thus hames is an elliptical term for bread that has been baked with a 
leavening agent, &z J or, probably “sourdough,” a leaven consisting of yeast and 
lactic acid, which itself is not eaten (Kellermann 1980). Similarly, Akk. emesu 
‘be sour' and emsu ‘sour' (adj.) are used in connection with wine, vinegar, beer, 
fruit, or leavened bread, in other words, with foods that have fermented and, in 
the case of bread, to which leaven has been added. Fermentation is equivalent to 
decay and corruption and for this reason is prohibited on the altar. The objec- 
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tion may be posed: how is it, then, that wine, the quintessence of fermentation, 
is offered up on the altar? It should be noted that the wine libation is not burned 
on the altar hearth but poured out at the altar base (Sir 50:20-21; Jos., Ant 
3.234) and thus does not violate the prohibition to “turn into smoke” any 
fermented substance. 

“Leaven in the dough” is a common rabbinic metaphor for man’s evil 
propensities (e.g., b. Ber. 17a). The New Testament mentions “the leaven of 
malice and wickedness” (1 Cor 5:8) and “the leaven of the Pharisees,” which is 
“hypocrisy” (Luke 12:1; cf. Mark 8:15). This view is shared by the ancients: 
“Leaven itself comes from corruption, and corrupts the dough with which it is 
mixed . . . and in general, fermentation seems to be a kind of putrefaction” 
(Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 109). Plutarch records that the Roman high priest 
(Flamen Dialis) was forbidden even to touch leaven (ibid.). To be sure, all of the 
above-cited references stem from late antiquity (Christian, rabbinic, and Helle¬ 
nistic sources), but they undoubtedly reflect an older and universal regard of 
leaven as the arch-symbol of fermentation, deterioration, and death and, hence, 
taboo on the altar of blessing and life. 

honey. Opinion is divided about whether debas stands for bee honey or fruit 
honey. In favor of the former is that honey ferments easily (Pliny, H. N. 
31.14[48]), and in rabbinic Hebrew hidbis means “turn sour or corrupt” (e.g., b. 
B. Mes. 38a). Also, bee honey was regularly offered to nearly all of the Greek 
gods (Paus. 5.15.6) and was especially employed in offerings to the chthonic 
deities of the Hittites, Greeks, and Mesopotamians (Hoffner 1967a), thus pro¬ 
viding a rationale for prohibiting its use in Israelite worship Nonetheless, the 
view that debas is fruit honey is supported on scriptural and philological 
grounds. During the reign of Hezekiah, “The Israelites amassed the first- 
processed fruits of corn, wine, oil, debas, and all agricultural produce, and 
brought in a generous tithe of everything” (2 Chr 31:5; cf. Neh 10:36). Thus 
debas must be equivalent to the other products mentioned in this verse, for 
together with them it is subsumed under the rubric “all agricultural produce” 
(Seper Hamibhar). Moreover, firstfruits, raw (bikkurim) or processed (re’sit), can 
only refer to agricultural produce (see below, vv 12, 14). Indeed, the stereotyped 
metaphor for Canaan, “a land flowing with milk and honey,” must intend fruit 
honey, because Canaan from time immemorial was known for its abundant 
fruits, especially its dates, figs, and grapes (Deut 8:8). Also, bee honey is de¬ 
scribed by two other terms, ya € ar (1 Sam 14:26; Cant 5:1) and nopet (Ps 19:11; 
Prov 5:3; 24:13; 27:7; Cant 4:11), the latter also being the cognate of the Ug. 
word fnbt) for bee honey, debas is too frequently associated with agricultural 
products (Gen 43:11; Deut 8:8; 2 Kgs 18:32; Ezek 16:13; 2 Chr 31:5) not to be 
regarded as a product of the soil. Furthermore, debas as fruit honey is supported 
by comparative philology: Arab, dibs is “grape syrup” and Akk. disip suluppi is 
“date syrup”; that honey is processed from dates is verified by Josephus {Wars 
4.468). In truth, only one scriptural passage clearly refers to debas as bee honey 
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(Judg 14:8). Jonathan's encounter with honey in the woods (1 Sam 14:26-29) 
mentions no bees and could actually refer to a sweet secretion of plant parasites. 
In any case, it is a wild product and definitely not produced by domesticated 
bees. A final argument for debas as fruit honey is that although the Hittites had 
domesticated the bee before the fourteenth century, there is no evidence that 
Israel practiced beekeeping during the biblical period (Caquot 1978). 

The theory that honey was prohibited because of its widespread use in 
heathen worship (e.g.. Maim., Guide 3.46) must be rejected because if that were 
so, the Torah would also have prohibited the use of flour, incense, oil salt— 
likewise the staples of idolatrous cults (Kalisch 1867-72: 141)—as well as blood, 
the main ingredient in chthonic worship. Moreover, in Jotham's parable the fig, 
in contrast to the olive and the grape, is not extolled as a fruit that honors God, 
that is to say, is offered on the altar (Judg 9:8-13). The association of leaven 
with fermentation, decay, and death remains the most plausible cause for the 
prohibition. 

Abravanel asks why was it necessary to insert a blanket prohibition against 
honey when the only vegetable offering permitted was that of cereal (wheat or 
barley). His answer is attractive: because Canaan is blessed with seven species 
(Deut 8:8), four of which (wheat, barley, [olive] oil, and wine) are used on the 
altar, one might conclude that the remaining three (figs, pomegranates, and 
debas [date honey]) are also permitted. Hence, a prohibition concerning fruit 
honey was essential. 

12. them. Refers not to leaven and honey per se but rather to the cereal 
offerings that are cooked with them (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). 

first-processed (re y sit). The gift of the firstfruits is due not only from the 
first-ripe crops of the soil but also from certain foods processed from these crops, 
namely, grain, new wine, new (olive) oil, fruit syrup, leavened food, and bread 
dough. The Priestly legislation preserves the terminological distinction between 
these two kinds: bikkurim ‘the first-ripe' and re’sit ‘the first-processed'. Thus, 
“All the best of the oil, and all the best of the wine and of the grain, the first- 
processed (re y sit) that they give to the Lord, I give to you. The first ripe (bik¬ 
kurim) of all that is in their land, which they give to the Lord, shall be yours" 
(Num 18:12-13; cf. Ezek 44:30). Grain, wine, and oil as well as fruit syrup, 
leaven, and dough are clearly processed from plants and are termed re’sit in P 
(2:12; Num 18:12; cf. 2 Chr 31:5; Num 15:20-21; cf. Ezek 44:30; also wool in 
Deut 18:4). c omer re y sit qesirekem ‘the first sheaf of your harvest’ (Lev 23:10) is 
not an exception. re y sit here is not a technical term for firstfruits, but simply the 
adjective “first." Its use emphasizes that the c omer is not to be selected from 
among the many sheaves of the first-ripe harvest but must be the very first sheaf 
(Deut 16:9; cf. Exod 23:19; 34:26). 

Proof that re y sit refers to the processed produce is found in the expression 
“as with the new grain from the threshing floor" (Num 18:27), referring to the 
Israelites' required re y sit contribution (Num 18:12), which is specified as coming 
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not from the field but from the threshing floor, after the grain is fully separated 
from the chaff. Indeed, this corresponds with the view of the rabbis, who claim 
that the perquisite is removed from the produce only “when its work is. com¬ 
pleted” (cf. m. Ter. 1:10; Maim., Seeds; Tithe 3.13), that is, when it is fully 
processed. The time is specified in the case of the tithe as “grain, after the pile is 
smoothed off or stacked . . . wine, after it has been skimmed . . . oil, after it 
has dripped down into the trough” (m. Ma c as. 1:6-7; cf. Sipre Num 121). An 
offering of dough or bread (23:17; Num 15:19-21) would, of course, also qualify 
as a re’sit. The use of re y sit as first-processed fruits seemed to have continued at 
Qumran. Outside of P, re’sit has two other meanings: either it is equivalent to 
bikkurim ‘first ripe' (e.g., Deut 26:2, 10; Jer 2:3) or it means “the best” (e.g., 1 
Sam 2:29b; 15:21; possibly Exod 23:19; 34:26; but see above). That leavened 
bread and fruit honey were, in practice, permitted as a first-processed fruit 
offering is shown by 23:12 and 2 Chr 31:5, respectively. 

be offered up. ya c alu, lit., “they shall offer up,” but this verb with an unspec¬ 
ified subject can be rendered as a passive (e.g., 1 Kgs 18:29, 36; Job 5:26). 

13. omit from. Whereas salt should never be omitted (hisbit min) from your 
sacrifices, leaven should always be removed (hisbit min) from your homes before 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread (Exod 12:15). For other attestations of this 
idiom see Jer 7:34; 16:9; 36:29, 48:33; Ezek 34:10. All of the verbs in this verse 
are in the singular, a sign that the subject is once again the offerer. This means 
that the obligation to salt the offering falls not on the priest but on its owner. By 
contrast, in the public sacrifices the responsibility for salting fell to the priests 
(Ezek 43:24), and the salt came from Temple supplies (Jos., Ant. 12.140). 

the salt of your covenant with your God. The idiom melah berit ; eloheka is 
used again to refer to the binding character of the priestly perquisites (Num 
18:19) and of the Davidic dynasty (2 Chr 13:5). Salt was the preservative par 
excellence in antiquity (see Philo, Laws 1. 289; Theophylact. in Luc. 14.34; 
Diog. Laert. Pythag. 19 [8.35]; Pliny H.N. 31.9 [45]). A figurative extension of 
its preservative properties is the reference to the apostles as “the salt of the 
earth” (Matt 5:17), in other words, teachers who guard the world against moral 
decay. Moreover, its preservative qualities made it the ideal symbol of the perdu- 
rability of a covenant (Tg. Ps.-f.). A neo-Babylonian letter speaks of “all who 
tasted the salt of the Jakin tribe” (ABL 747, r. 6), referring to the tribe's 
covenantal allies. Loyalty to the Persian monarch is described as having tasted 
“the salt of the palace” (Ezra 4:14). Arab, milhat , a derivative of malaha ‘to 
salt’, means “a treaty” (G. B. Gray 1903: 232). “There is salt between us” 
implies among Arab bedouin a treaty stipulating mutual aid and defense (R. 
Smith 1927: 270). The Greeks likewise salted their covenant meals and referred 
to salt as “holy” (Iliad 9.214; Heliod. 4.16). Thus it is likely that in Israel as well 
salt played a central role at the solemn meal that sealed a covenant (e.g., Gen 
26:30; 31:54; Exod 24:11). Salt was deemed so essential in Ezekiel's vision of the 
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restoration that he makes room for marshes and swamps in his otherwise fertile 
land in order to provide salt (Ezek 47:11). 

Why is this injunction to salt all sacrifices inserted here with the cereal 
offering rather than with any of the clearly more important blood sacrifices? 
Abravanel suggests that because bread normally contains flour, leaven, and salt, 
the question would naturally arise: if leaven is forbidden in the cereal offering, 
should not salt also be forbidden? 

on all your offerings ( ( al kol-qorbaneka). Salt is added to all substances con¬ 
nected with sacrifice except wine, blood, and wood (b. Menah. 20a, 21a). There 
is no biblical evidence for such a comprehensive application of this injunction; 
Ezek 43:24 speaks only of salting the burnt offering (cf. Jos., Ant 1.227). Proba¬ 
bly all offerings burned on the altar hearth required salting. 

14. If. (we’im). The third kind of cereal offering, of natural grain, is intro¬ 
duced by the subordinate particle Ym (as in vv 5, 7) rather than the more 
expected ki (as in vv 1, 4); but see below. 

first-ripe fruits, bikkurim , which in all biblical sources consistently refers to 
the first-ripe fruit (see Exod 23:16, 19; 34:22; Num 13:20; Neh 10:36). The use 
of bikkurim in tannaitic literature is also restricted to first-ripe (unprocessed) 
fruits (e g., m. Bik . 3:1); but what precisely is the first-ripe cereal offering: barley, 
wheat, or both? To be sure, the term bikkurim is applied to either barley (2 Kgs 
4:42) or wheat (Num 28:26), and it is certainly possible to argue that the cereal 
offering specified here should come from both (as do the Qumran sectaries, 
11QT 19:7). The fact is, however, that to this day Arab peasants roast barley 
precisely as described in this verse, but not wheat because of the latter's flat 
taste (J. Feliks, oral communication; and cf. Dalman 1928: 457). Moreover, that 
barley is intended here is confirmed by the structure of this chapter. The previ¬ 
ous cereal offerings are of solet y wheat groats, semolina; but that section (vv 1- 
10) is separated from the first-ripe cereal offering (vv 14-16) by a series of 
injunctions concerning leaven, honey, and salt (vv 11-13). Thus this chapter's 
structure makes it likely that the first-ripe cereal offering was deliberately sev¬ 
ered from the other cereal offerings because it was of a different grain—not 
wheat but barley. (The argumentation is that of the Karaites; see Seper 
Hamibhar and Keter Torah.) 

The rabbis, who also maintain that this cereal offering is restricted to bar¬ 
ley, identify it with the c omer offering of barley (m. Menah. 10:4; Sipra y Nedaba 
par. 13:4), which in their time was a public offering brought annually on behalf 
of the whole nation (see Jos., Ant 3.250-51) on the sixteenth day of Nisan (see 
at 23:10-11). Yet the conditional construction of this verse indicates that it is a 
voluntary offering (Ibn Ezra), a conclusion underscored by the use of the parti¬ 
cle *im, which continues the previous cases, all of which are voluntary (see Rabbi 
Hillel on Sipra, Nedaba par. 13:3); if it were the public c omer offering, as 
claimed by the rabbis, this verse would have begun with ki y indicating an en¬ 
tirely new category of offering (Yahel y Or ,* Shadal). Thus this passage would seem 
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to refer to the first-ripe barley offering brought by each individual Israelite 
farmer. 

In the final analysis, however, the rabbis can be proved right, once it is 
established that originally the c omer offering of barley was required of each 
Israelite barley grower (see at 23:10-11). Moreover, from the reference to the 
first-ripe wheat offering as “a new minhd ” (23:16; Num 28:26), it can be in¬ 
ferred that the prior c omer offering was also considered a minhd , further indenti- 
fying it with the minhd discussed here. 

Also, the pericope on the c omer offering (23:9-14) is totally silent concern¬ 
ing its disposition. All it tells us is that an armful Comer) of barley sheaves is 
brought to the priest, who then dedicates it to the Lord. What,was done with 
it? There are only two possibilities: giving it to the priest or burning the flour 
prepared from its grains (cf. m. Menah. 10:4) on the altar. If the former, then 
the text would have stated qodes yihyeh laYHWH lakkohen 'It shall be holy to 
the Lord, for the priest', as is stated in the case of the firstfruits of wheat 
(23:20b). But there is no need to declare in chap. 23 that the c omer is burned on 
the altar, for that fact is already stated here in 2:14. That chap. 23 (H) bases 
itself on earlier P texts is made manifest by its repeated use of the generalization 
wehiqrabtem Hsseh laYHWH (23:8, 25, 27, 36), which refers to the sacrifices 
detailed in Num 28 and 29. (The reliance of chap. 23 [H] on chap. 2 [P] and 
Num 28-29 [P] is another indication of the chronological priority of P over H: 
see the Introduction JC. 

Finally, if this barley offering were voluntary and was offered subsequent to 
the c omer (Ibn Ezra, Karaites), there is no reason it could not be offered as bread 
(e g., 2 Kgs 4:42) like the wheat offering. Hence, the passage does indeed refer 
to the c omer offering of barley, and it is a compulsory and not a voluntary 
offering, incumbent on every Israelite farmer. In fact, the very term bikkurim 
‘first-ripe fruits offering’ implies its compulsory nature, because all biblical 
sources mandate that firstfruits must be given to the sanctuary from every crop 
(Num 18:13; Neh 10:36). 

Thus this offering is set apart from the previous cereal offerings not only 
because it is limited to barley while the others refer to wheat but also because it 
is not voluntary like the others but mandatory (Wessely 1846). That being the 
case, the initial clause may be rendered, “If you bring (this kind of) a cereal 
offering.” Alternatively, the opening particle we’im must be rendered “when” 
(ki, indeed, would have been preferable [see Sipra, Nedaba par. 13:1-3] but *im 
can also have the meaning “when,” e.g., Gen 24:19; Num 36:4; Isa 4:4), that is, 
when you bring the first-ripe barley offering (= c omer\ it should be brought in 
the following manner (Milgrom 1983d: 148 n. 28, an opinion that is now re¬ 
versed). For references to the roasted form of the c omer , see 23:14 and Josh 5:11. 

milky grain (\dbib). This rendering is that of H. L. Ginsberg, following the 
arguments of G. Dalman (1928-39: 1.2.416, 455-61; 3.8, 10) that (1) Saadiah 
translates *abib (in Exod 9:31; Lev 2:14) and in the combination hodes hd'abih 
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(Exod 13:4; Deut 16:1) by Arab, farik ‘hulled by rubbing' (i.e., between the 
fingers); and (2) as rabbinic tradition makes clear (m, Kil 5:7), J abib is an 
intermediate stage between mere stalks ( ( d§dbim) with no spikes or ears on them 
and fully ripe grain (dagan). Ginsberg (1982: n. 60) writes as follows: 

In III, p. 1 Dalman notes that the change from soft-seeded ears to fully 
ripe ones is marked by a change in the color of the standing grain: barley 
turns from green to yellow; in wheat, the green fades to a shade that is so 
light as to be almost white. I have learned further from competent 
informants in Jerusalem that during the green phase of the standing 
grain the seeds in the hearts are likewise green and that if they are 
pressed liquid will ooze from them, for which reason this stage is called 
havsalat halav, literally ‘milk ripening' in Ivrit. It is this term that has 
inspired my own coinage milky grain [anticipated by Dillmann—J.M.]. 

Of course milky grain, though it cannot be ground to flour, is not un¬ 
usable for food. Christian Arabs in Jerusalem have informed me that 
wheat in this stage is cooked and eaten under the name frike: cf. Hans 
Wehr, Dictionary of Modern literary Arabic s.v. farik. Further, a combi¬ 
nation of Lev 2:14 which speaks of a cereal offering of firstfruits, with 
Mishna Menahot 10:4, which speaks of the c 6mer of Lev 23:9ff. . . . 
suggests that milky grain of barley could also be rendered palatable by 
parching and grinding to grits. 

parched with fire (qaluy ba’es). It cannot be prepared raw (as in vv 1-3) 
because it cannot be ground into flour (Elliger 1966). This is another reason the 
cereal must be barley and not wheat. Firstfruits of the latter are offered as bread 
loaves (23:17), whereas those of barley are offered up in sheaf (23:11), precisely 
as here (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). 

groats (gere§). So Arab, garis, Syr. gr(w)s\ and rabbinic gerisin (b. c Abod. 
Zar. 65b). The related verb garas means “crush" (Lam 3:16). 

fresh ear (karmel; see 23:14; 2 Kgs 4:42). It is also the name of the mountain 
range that juts into the Mediterranean at Haifa, which is celebrated for its 
luxuriant vegetation, being the very last part of the country to suffer from 
drought (see Amos 1:2; 9:3), from which this term possibly derives its meaning. 

The sectaries of Qumran interpreted this word as melilot ‘parched grain’ 
(11QT 19:7). But the preceding phrase qaluy ba’es would render this interpreta¬ 
tion a redundancy. Indeed, the subsequent predicate, taqrib *et minhat bikkureka 
(14b(3), repeats almost verbatim the initial predicate we’im-taqrib minhat bik- 
kurim —a circular inclusion (Paran 1983: 38)—for the purpose of emphasizing 
that these firstfruits must be brought as groats of the fresh ear. The LXX and 
Tgs. Onq. and Ps.-J. render the expression gere§ karmel as a hendiadys for 
“ground." The implausibility of this rendering is proved by the expression 
karmel besiqlond (2 Kgs 4:42), where besiqlono ‘on the stalk' (1 Aqht 62 = 
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CTA 19.62 = KTU 1.19.2.13; Cassuto 1951b: 39; Albright 1950a: 392) assures 
that karmel must refer to the grain, namely, the fresh ear. 

16. some of its groats (miggirsah). Note that this term replaces missaltah in 
the otherwise identical formulas v 16a = v 2a3, again showing that offering of 
wheat must be from flour whereas barley, if offered as firstfruits, must be from 
the sheaf. 

COMMENT 

THE CEREAL OFFERING: FUNCTION, NAME, 
TYPES, AND DEVELOPMENT 

Rabbinic tradition clearly regards the cereal offering as the poor man's 
burnt offering. 

R. Joshua of Siknin said in the name of R. Levi: come and see how the 
Holy One, blessed be he, tried to spare the Israelites expense, for he said 
to them: “Whoever is obligated to bring a sacrifice, let him bring from 
the herd, as it is said, if his offering is a burnt offering from the herd' 
(Lev 1:3); if he cannot afford from the herd, let him bring a lamb, as it is 
written, if be brings a lamb' (Lev 4:32); if he cannot afford to bring an 
offering from the lambs, let him bring one from the goats, as it is said if 
his offering is a goat' (Lev 3:12); if he cannot afford to bring from the 
goats, let him bring from the birds, as it is said if his offering is ... of 
the birds' (Lev 1:14); if he cannot afford to bring from the birds, let him 
bring semolina, as it is said ‘His offering shall be of semolina' (Lev 2:1). 
Moreover, other offerings cannot be offered up in halves, but this one is 
to be offered up in halves, as it is said, ‘half thereof in the morning, and 
half thereof in the evening' (Lev 6:13). Beyond that, one who offers it 
(the cereal offering) is accounted by Scripture as if he were offering a 
sacrifice from one end of the world unto the going down of the same. 

My name is great among the nations; and in every place offerings are 
presented unto My name, even a pure cereal offering" (Mai 1:11). 
{Midr. Lev. Rab. 8:4; cf. m. Menah. 13:11; b. Menah. 110a [bar.]; b. 
Menah. 104b) 

Philo echoes this rabbinic view: “God does not rejoice in sacrifices even if 
one offers hecatombs, for all things are His possession; yet though He possesses 
(all) He needs none of them, but He rejoices in the will to love Him and in men 
that practice holiness, and from these He accepts plain meal or barley (or “bar¬ 
ley ground or unground") and things of least price, holding them most precious 
rather than those of highest cost" ( Laws 1. 271 [Loeb 7.257]). Thus Philo also 
regarded the cereal offering as a surrogate blood offering, though his reference to 
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barley is not in consonance with the Priestly insistence that the individual cereal 
offering is restricted to semolina wheat (see at v 2) except in the case of a 
firstfruit cereal offering, which may be composed of barley (vv 14-16). Stronger 
support for this position is the attested practice in the Mesopotamian cult, 
which explicitly labels cereal as the offering of the poor: “The widow brings you 
[samas] cheap flour, the poor woman [some] oil, the rich man from his riches 
brings a lamb" (Oppenheim 1956: 340), “The widow makes her offering to you 
(pi.) with cheap flour, the rich man with a lamb" (CAD, 10.331, s.v. mashatu). 

The placement of the text on the cereal offering, right after that of the 
burnt offering, would also tend to support the view that the two are related. 
Their relationship would then be comparable to the graduated purification offer¬ 
ings, where too the cereal offering follows that of birds (5:7-10, 11-13) and 
where the reason for allowing both of them is explicitly stated: “if his means do 
not suffice (for an animal)" (vv. 7, 11). The juxtaposition of the cereal-offering 
prescriptions (chap. 2) after the burnt offering of birds (1:14-17) can be ex¬ 
plained by the same rationale. To be sure, the burnt offering-cereal offering 
sequence has been afforded a different explanation: the cereal offering is the 
regular accompaniment to the burnt offering, and for that reason—not that it is 
a surrogate burnt offering for the poor—the two were conjoined in the sacrificial 
prescriptions (Ralbag; Elliger 1966, and most moderns). But Abravanel has ef¬ 
fectively rebutted this explanation by pointing out that the cereal offering is also 
the required auxiliary of the well-being offering (Num 15:1-12) and, therefore, 
the cereal offering should logically have followed both the burnt offering and the 
well-being offering prescriptions, that is, after chap. 3. 

Thus the cereal offering must be viewed as a discrete, independent sacrifice 
that functions to duplicate the manifold purposes of the burnt offering for the 
benefit of those who cannot afford a burnt offering of quadruped or bird. That 
the cereal offering is capable of the same wide range of applications as the burnt 
offering can be sustained on etymological grounds: minhd means “gift, tribute" 
for the purpose of showing reverence (1 Sam 10:27), homage (Gen 32:14, 19, 
21), political friendship (2 Kgs 20:12), and political submission (Judg 3:15, 17). 
Arab, manaha means “to bestow a gift," and its nominal form, minhat, means 
“gift, tribute.” So does the Ug. noun mnh (UT 120.1, 4; 137.28) and the Akk. 
plural manahdtu (PRU 1956: 4.293, no. 19.55), which probably entered into 
New Egyptian, m(a)nhUu , as a loanword (Albright 1957). 

The most likely definition for biblical minhd, is “a present made to secure or 
retain good will" (Driver 1900: 587). The emphasis, then, is clearly propitiatory 
and is best illustrated by the following two examples: David implores Saul, “If 
the Lord has incited you against me, let him be appeased by a minhd” (1 Sam 
26:19). Jacob also, it should be recalled, attempted to appease Esau's wrath by 
sending on ahead several contingents, each bearing a minhd (Gen 32:14, 19, 21; 
33:10). Indeed, in Babylonian religion as well, the function of the cereal offer- 
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ing, the mashatu , is to appease: “Did it bring its flour offering to appease the 
goddess’s anger?” (Lambert 1960: 75, 1.51; cf. 39, 1.20). 

On the basis of the fact that no minhd is prescribed for the new mother 
(12:6-8), the zdb/zdbd (15:14-15, 29-30), or on the Day of Atonement (16:3, 
5, 24), the conclusion has been drawn that the purpose of the minhd is essen¬ 
tially joyous and “perhaps sacrifices of a more somber nature were intentionally 
made without a cereal offering,” in contrast to the joyous well-being offering, 
which was always accompanied by a cereal offering (Rainey 1975: 207). This 
conclusion is only partially correct. In P, there seems to be a clear attempt to 
modify the composition of the cereal offering in somber situations by deliber¬ 
ately eliminating the requirement of oil and frankincense from the offering, for 
example, in the cases of the poor man’s purification offering (5:11) and the 
suspected adulteress (Num 5:15). It is these two ingredients, however, that 
determine the joyous nature of the cereal offering, not the offering per se. On 
the contrary, there are sacrifices whose somber purpose cannot be gainsaid, 
which nonetheless require a cereal offering, such as the purification rites of the 
mes6rd c y which explicitly require the cereal offering for purposes of expiation 
(14:20); there is also the evidence of a text from a non-Priestly source that “The 
iniquity of the house of Eli will never be expiated by a flesh or cereal offering” (1 
Sam 3:14). Thus the full evidence of Scripture, in both Priestly and non-Priestly 
texts, attests to the comprehensive, catchall function of the minhd , which 
matches the burnt offering in its range, and which corresponds to its etymologi¬ 
cal connotation of “gift” or “tribute.” In the cult it serves as a discrete, autono¬ 
mous offering, independent of and probably prior to its ancillary function as the 
auxiliary of the burnt and well-being offerings. Not surprisingly, this is precisely 
the role that the bread offerings occupy in the ancient Hittite cult. Ritual 
texts list offerings of loaves separately from animal offerings (e g., five times in 
ANET 3 396-99), and, even more significantly, the bread offerings are men¬ 
tioned first (e.g., ANET 3 399-400). 

If the minhd means "gift, tribute,” implying no limitation whatever on its 
specific form, how did it become restricted to P’s cereal offerings? To be sure, in 
non-Priestly texts the minhd offered to God can consist of animals. Indeed, 
Abel’s offering to God is so designated (Gen 4:3-4). The sons of Eli who seize 
their share of the meat offering illegitimately are said to have “treated the 
Lord’s minhd impiously” (1 Sam 2:17), and, by expropriating their share of the 
meat even before the sacrifice upon the altar, they committed the ultimate 
offense of “fattening themselves on the best portions of every minhd of Israel 
before me” (1 Sam 2:29 LXX; cf. vv 15-16). Yet in P, the minhd exclusively 
refers to cereal offerings. The reason for this restriction cannot be ascertained 
with any assurance. A similar reduction will be noticed in the term zebah, which 
originally embraced all blood offerings (lit., “slaughtered” offerings; e.g., 1 Sam 
3:14, cited above), but in the Priestly literature was restricted to the thanksgiv¬ 
ing and well-being offerings (see the Comment on chap. 3). This similar phe- 
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nomenon for the zehah suggests that as the number and types of sacrifices began 
to proliferate in the Priestly cult, the terms minhd and zehah relinquished some 
of their original functions to the new offerings until they were contracted to the 
more limited compass now attested in P, the cereal offering and well-being 
offering, respectively. In the case of the cereal offering this process would have 
been aided by the fact that Israel, a grain-oriented society, would have brought 
its minhd mostly in grain (Anderson 1987). 

The cereal offering in Scripture is of two types: an accompaniment to 
animal sacrifices and an independent, discrete offering. To begin with, it is the 
required auxiliary of the burnt offering and the well-being offering. “When the 
Hebrew ate flesh, he ate bread with it and drank wine and when he offered flesh 
on the table of his God, it was natural that he should add to it the same 
concomitants which were necessary to make up a comfortable and generous 
meal/' This observation of R. Smith (1927: 222) was anticipated much earlier 
by Abravanel (on Num 15): “The four increases in proportion to the meat. This 
is akin to the human practice that the more the meat the more the need for 
bread." Thus, in Numbers, the bread auxiliary varies proportionally with the size 
and value of the animal. Ezekiel proposes a different scale. The following table 
projects the variations: 


animal cereal cereal 

(Ezek 45) (Num 15) 


lamb (regular) 
lamb (tamid) 
ram 
ox 


optional 
1/6 ephah 
1 ephah 
1 ephah 


l/lO ephah 
1/10 ephah 
2/10 ephah 
VlO ephah 


In addition to these required cereal accompaniments, certain sacrificial situ¬ 
ations also require cereal offerings, such as the toda , the thanksgiving offering 
(7:12-14), the priestly consecration (8:26-27; cf. Exod 29:23—24), and the Nazi- 
rite on completion of his vow (Num 6:19-21). Outside P, the auxiliary cereal 
offering is amply attested in the early narratives and prophets, thereby under¬ 
scoring its antiquity (see 1 Sam 1:24; 2:29; 3:14; 10:3; 1 Kgs 8:64; 2 Kgs 16:13, 
15; Isa 19:21; 43:23; 66:3; Jer 14:12; 17:26; Amos 5:22, 25). Whereas the blood 
offering uses the verb zibbah , the cereal offering prefers the verb (jitter ‘go up in 
smoke’ (e.g., 1 Kgs 22:44; 2 Kgs 12:4; 14:4; Isa 65:3; Hos 4.13; 11:2). 

The cereal offering could also be offered by itself, in which case, according 
to the Priestly rules, it would be accompanied by oil and, if uncooked, by 
frankincense (2:1-3, 14-16). If it was cooked, the requirement of frankincense 
was waived (see at vv 4-10) as a special concession to the poor for whom even a 
few grains of this precious spice would have strained their means (see below). 
The elimination of the frankincense from the cooked cereal offering demon- 
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strates that it was neither indispensable nor essential for providing a reah nihoah 
(2:9; pace Weinfeld 1987). On the basis of the verse “Eighty men from 
Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria, their beards shaved, their garments torn, and 
their bodies gashed, carrying cereal offerings and frankincense to present at the 
house of the Lord” (Jer 41:5), it is alleged that the indigent nonetheless did 
bring frankincense with their cereal offerings (Haran 1968a). But as these very 
men also disclosed, “We have stores hidden in a field—wheat, barley, oil, and 
honey” (v 8), it is clear that they were not poor. Furthermore, the reason they 
did not offer up animals was not their lack of means but the fact that the 
Temple was destroyed. The site of the Temple ruins continued to attract pil¬ 
grims who offered up cereal and incense offerings, but they drew the line at 
animal sacrifices for the lack of a legitimate altar and an officiating priesthood. 
Textual confirmation of this apparent distinction between blood and cereal of¬ 
ferings is provided by the book of Deuteronomy, which mandates that “You 
must bring everything that I command you to the site where the Lord your God 
will choose to establish his name: your burnt offerings and your offerings of well¬ 
being, your tithes and your contributions and all the choice votive offerings that 
you vow to the Lord” (Deut 12:11; cf. vv 6, 14, 27). That is, all Israel’s blood 
offerings must be brought to the one legitimate altar, but the cereal offering 
(and incense) may be offered up anywhere. Indeed, even the Priestly legislation, 
which expressly forbids sacrifice outside of the Tent of Meeting, restricts this 
prohibition to “burnt offerings and offerings of well-being” (17:8; cf. Josh 
22:23), apparently exempting the cereal offering (and incense—as long as it is 
not of the same composition as that prescribed for the authorized sanctuary— 
Exod 30:37-38). 

At the end of the Second Temple period, the Testament of Levi records 
that the angels “offer to the Lord a sweet-smelling savor, a reasonable and 
bloodless offering” (T Levi 3:6), again indicating that cereal offerings (and 
incense) could be offered outside the Temple. This background clarifies the 
correspondence of the Jews of Elephantine with the Bagohi, the Persian gover¬ 
nor of Judea, and Johanan, the high priest at the end of the fifth century, 
requesting that they be permitted to rebuild their temple and offer there “the 
cereal offering, incense and burnt offering” (Cowley 1923: 113; 30.25). Their 
petition was granted with the exception of the burnt offering (Cowley 1923: 
123; 32.9-10), and the Jews of Elephantine consented that “n[o] sheep, ox, or 
goat is offered there as a burnt offering, but only incense, cereal offering and 
[libation]” (Cowley 1923: 125; 33.10-11; Porten 1968: 289-93), proof that the 
authorities in Jerusalem, religious as well as civil, permitted bloodless sacrifices— 
expressly the cereal offering—to be offered outside the Temple. Finally, rabbinic 
literature, in both legal and midrashic contexts, confirms that the cereal offering 
was sacrificed in Second Temple times, and even after the Temple was de¬ 
stroyed: “If one offered outside (the Temple court) a cereal offering from which 
a handful had not been taken, he is not culpable. . . . R. Eleazar declares him 
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not culpable (if he offered either the handful or the frankincense outside the 
Temple court) unless he offered the second also” (m. Zebah. 13:5-6; cf. t 
Zebah. 12:4-5). Thus, the sages tolerated the de facto practice that cereal 
offerings and incense were being offered throughout the land (Finkelstein 1962: 
654-60). Rabbi Ami interpreted the verse “everywhere incense and pure minha 
are offered to My name” (Mai 1:11) as referring to Israel ( Midr. Tank. Ahare 9; 
cf. y. Meg. 1:11; y. c Abod. Zar. 4:4). This means he knew full well that Jews were 
offering cereal offerings (and incense) outside of Jerusalem. Hence there is a 
persistent tradition beginning with the book of Deuteronomy and corroborated 
by later extrabiblical sources—the Elephantine papyri, the pseudepigraphal Tes¬ 
tament of Levi , and rabbinic halakha and midrash—that the cereal offering 
continued to be offered privately and independently of the Temple cult by the 
people at large (Milgrom 1979a, b). 

The independent cereal offering is attested in the following instances, the 
bread loaves of the thanksgiving offering (7:12-14), the priestly consecration 
(8:26-27), and the Nazirite (Num 6:19-21); the poor man’s purification offering 
(5:11); the suspected adulteress (Num 5:15-26); the high priest’s daily offering 
(6:12-16); the display bread (24:5-9); the firstfruits Comer) of the barley (2:14— 
16; 23:10-11) and the wheat (23:15-17); and the five forms of unleavened 
semolina prescribed in this chapter: raw flour (vv 1-3) and cooked flour, either 
baked cakes or wafers, griddle-toasted or pan-fried (vv 4-7). 

When the cereal offering is part of a series of sacrifices, it is sometimes 
difficult to tell whether it is an adjunct to the burnt and sometimes the well¬ 
being offering or a discrete sacrifice. H. Albeck (1956: 364-65) has suggested 
this rule of thumb: the cereal offering listed before the blood offerings is clearly 
independent (e g., Num 18:9-14; Ezek 44:29), but if listed after the blood 
offerings it is an adjunct (e.g., 14:10; Num 6:14-15; Ezek 45:17, 24, 25; 46:14). 
In some cases, however, this rule breaks down (see on 9:3-4, 17). Three of the 
independent cereal offerings are also involved in the tenupa (elevation) rite (see 
at 7:30), for the reason that they vary from the regular prescription for this 
offering. The c omer (2:14-16; 23:10-11) and the cereal offering of the suspected 
adulteress (Num 5:15) are composed of barley; the firstfruits of the wheat 
(23:15-17) are leavened; and all three lack oil and frankincense—in contrast to 
the normal recipe for the cereal offering as found in this chapter: unleavened 
semolina plus oil and frankincense (Milgrom 1983d: 147-49). Also, the possibil¬ 
ity must be reckoned with that during the period of the kingdom, the cereal 
offering was sacrificed daily at sunset by itself, unaccompanied by the burnt 
offering (1 Kgs 18:36; 2 Kgs 16:15; Ps 141:2 [Haran 1968a: 29]). 

As noted by Haran (1968a), in all of the non-Priestly sources the cereal 
offering is burned in its entirety. The root qtr 'go up in smoke’ is the one most 
frequently met, either the pi c el qitter when the illegitimate cult is intended (e g., 
2 Kgs 17:11; 18:4; 23:8; Jer 19:13; 32:29; 44:17-19, 25) or the hiphHl hiqtir in 
the legitimate cult (e.g., 2 Kgs 16:13, 15; Jer 33:18). In the latter, the verb he c ela 
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'offer up’ is also to be found (e.g., 14:20; Josh 22:23; Isa 57:6; 66:3; fer 14:12). 
The recorded instances of the cereal offering in the narratives also indicate that 
it was totally incinerated, for example, Manoah (fudg 13:19-20), Gideon (Judg 
6:19-21), and the dedication rites of Solomon’s Temple, where we read: “He 
sacrificed the burnt offerings, the cereal offerings, and the suet of the well-being 
offerings (1 Kgs 8:64), implying that just as the suet and burnt offerings were 
burned in their entirety, so were the cereal offerings. Finally, P’s language itself 
betrays the fact that originally the entire cereal offering was consigned to the 
altar: “I have assigned it (the cereal offering to the priests) as their portion from 
my food gifts” (6:10; see 10:12-13; 24:9). Thus all scriptural sources, both P and 
otherwise, give unanimous and incontrovertible testimony that in Israel the 
cereal offering was initially completely burned on the altar. Why then did the 
Priestly legislators alter this situation so radically that, but for the token portion, 
the cereal offering was given over to the priests? 

The answer may lie in the immediate ambience of ancient Israel. The 
prophet Jeremiah testifies that in his country “The mothers knead dough to 
make cakes for the Queen of Heaven” (Jer 7:18) and that his fellow exiles in 
Egypt argued, “We will do everything which we have vowed—to make offerings 
to the Queen of Heaven and to pour libations to her, as we used to do, we and 
our fathers, our kings and our officials, in the towns of Judah and the streets of 
Jerusalem” (Jer 44:17; cf. vv 18-19). The Queen of Heaven is Ishtar, and the 
cakes, kawwanim , are the familiar Akk. kamdnu/kamdndtu, the sweet baked 
cakes offered to the gods. The Judean masses, prior to the deuteronomic reform, 
were worshiping Ishtar, not in the Temple court but on the roofs of their homes 
(Jer 19:13) by offering up cereal offerings and libations on improvised incense 
altars. As noted by Weinfeld (1972: 153), these altars probably made their way 
into Israel from Assyria, where small portable incense altars, nignaqqu and 
garakku, in contrast to the larger ones in the temples, were used in private home 
worship. The burning of cereal offerings and incense to the heavenly hosts was 
not limited to Assyria. A Hittite text reads, “When things get too much for a 
man and he approaches his gods in prayer, he sets up two altars ... on the 
roof under the open sky . . . and on them loaves of barley . . . and wafers(?) 
with honey and oil . . . the king ascends to the roof . . . and says: Sun-god of 
heaven and Sun-goddess of Arinna, my lady, queen of the Hatti land . . .” 
(.ANET 3 397-98). Thus the Hittite cult actually prescribes the setting up of 
altars on the roofs of private homes for the purpose of offering up various cereal 
offerings to the celestial gods. 

Therefore it can be surmised that a common, rampant form of idolatry 
practiced by the Israelite masses consisted of offering up cereal and incense 
offerings on private roof altars. Indeed, the requirement in Israel’s cult that 
frankincense be added to the cereal offering and not to any of the blood offer¬ 
ings may be traced to this widespread older practice of burning both incense and 
cereal offerings on private altars. (For the tandem in non-Priestly texts see Jer 
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17:26; 41:5; Neh 13:5, 9.) In any event, that only a token of the cereal offering is 
burned on the altar may be evidence of a polemic against a popular folk practice 
of burning cereal offerings to the gods of the heavens. For this reason, the text 
on the cereal offering contains two similarly worded verses that the cereal offer¬ 
ing, except for the token burned on the altar, is to be the perquisite of the 
priests (vv 3 and 10). The intrusion of these verses is accentuated by the knowl¬ 
edge that nowhere else in the prescriptions for the sacrificial procedure (chaps. 
1-5) is there any mention of the priestly perquisites. Thus it may be deduced 
that this duplicate emphasis that priests must be the recipients of the cereal 
offering probably reflects a polemic against the prevailing practice of offering up 
the entire cereal offering to the deity. Hence, by insisting that the cereal offer¬ 
ing belongs to the priesthood, the practice of private cereal offerings is declared 
invalid. Henceforth, whoever wishes to bring a cereal offering to the Lord must 
forego offering it up by himself on his own premises but must bring it to the 
Temple so that the priest can sacrifice a token on the altar and retain the rest as 
his perquisite. 

The question, however, remains: why the insistence that both the raw and 
the cooked cereal offerings are the perquisites of the entire priestly corps, partic¬ 
ularly when it flatly contradicts the unambiguous statement (7:9) that the 
cooked cereal offering belongs to the officiating priest? The answer, as suggested 
(Notes on vv 3, 10) is that two traditions have been conflated in the cereal 
offering, that of the local sanctuary (bama) and regional sanctuary (e.g., Shiloh), 
where only one priestly family officiated, and that of the Jerusalem Temple, 
which employed a whole cadre of priests. As for the contradiction in the disposi¬ 
tion of the cooked cereal offering (2:10; 7:9) it can be explained as the result of a 
historic development. As the numbers of priests officiating in and dependent on 
the Jerusalem Temple continued to increase, pressure began to build within the 
priesthood for an egalitarian distribution of all cereal offerings (see the Note on 
v 10). The same cause may also be responsible for the transformation of the 
priestly perquisite of the right thigh from the property of the officiating priest 
(7:32-33) to that of the entire priestly cadre (9:21; 10:15). See the fuller discus¬ 
sion in chap. 7, Comment F, and the Introduction $C. 


THE WELL-BEING OFFERING ( 3 : 1 - 17 ) 

3 Uf his offering is a sacrifice of well-being- 

From the Herd 

If he offers from the herd, whether male or female, he shall present it 
without blemish before the Lord 2 and lean his hand upon the head of his 
offering. It shall be slaughtered at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting and 
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Aaron's sons, the priests, shall dash the blood against all sides obthe altar. 3 He 
shall then present from the sacrifice of well-being a food gift to the Lord: the 
suet that covers the entrails and all the suet that is around the entrails; 4 the two 
kidneys and the suet that is around them, that is on the sinews; and the caudate 
lobe on the liver, which he shall remove with the kidneys. 5 Aaron's sons shall 
turn it (this food gift) into smoke on the altar, with the burnt offering that is 
upon the wood that is on the fire, as a food gift of pleasing aroma to the Lord. 

From the Flock 

6 And if his offering for a sacrifice of well-being to the Lord is from the 
flock, whether male or female, he shall offer it without blemish. 7 If he offers a 
sheep as his offering, he shall present it before the Lord 8 and lean his hand upon 
the head of his offering. It shall be slaughtered before the Tent of Meeting, and 
Aaron's sons shall dash its blood against all sides of the altar. 9 He shall then 
present, as a food gift to the Lord from the sacrifice of well-being, its suet: the 
broad tail completely removed close to the sacrum; the suet that covers the 
entrails and all the suet that is around the entrails; 10 the two kidneys and the 
suet that is around them on the sinews; and the caudate lobe on the liver, which 
he shall remove with the kidneys. n The priest shall turn it into smoke on the 
altar as food, a food gift to the Lord. 

12 And if his offering is a goat, he shall present it before the Lord 13 and lean 
his hand upon its head. It shall be slaughtered before the Tent of Meeting, and 
Aaron's sons shall dash its blood against all sides of the altar. 14 He shall then 
present as his offering from it, as a food gift to the Lord, the suet that covers the 
entrails and all the suet that is around the entrails; 15 the two kidneys and the 
suet that is around them on the sinews; and the caudate lobe on the liver, which 
he shall remove with the kidneys. 16 The priest shall turn these into smoke on 
the altar as food, a food gift of pleasing aroma. 

The Law of Suet and Blood 

All suet is the Lord's. 17 It is a law for all time throughout your generations, 
in all your settlements: you must not eat any suet or any blood. 


NOTES 

3:1. If. we’im, rather than ki, an indication that this chapter is subsumed 
under 1:1-2; that is to say, both the selamim offering described in this chapter 
and the c ola offering of 1:3-17 are instances of the voluntary animal offerings set 
forth in 1:1-2. 

his offering. All of chap. 3 is cast in the third person, as is chap. 1 (Dillmann 
and Ryssel 1897), another indication that chaps. 1 and 3 form a single literary 
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unit. Thus the antecedent of “his” can only be y adam ‘any’ (1:2). The LXX and 
4QLev b append “to the Lord,” a superfluous addition because it is already 
mentioned in the introduction (1:2) and is missing in the opening statement on 
the burnt offering (1:3), which parallels this verse. 

sacrifice of well-being (zebah §eldmim). zebah is the general term for animal 
sacrifice whose meat is eaten by its offerer; seldmim refers to the specific motiva¬ 
tion that prompts the sacrifice, a feeling of “well-being.” This rendering is 
argued in detail in the Comment below. The rendering of the Tgs., qudsaya y 
‘holy things’, reflects rabbinic terminology, which declares all other sacrifices in 
chaps. 1-5 as qodse qdddsim ‘most holy’, in contrast to this sacrifice, which is 
termed qdddsim qallim ‘less holy'. This distinction is already anticipated in 
postexilic texts of the Bible, which categorize the seldmim as qddd§im ‘holy 
things’ (Neh 10:33-34; 2 Chr 29:31-33). The distinction itself goes back to 
preexilic times (21:22; Num 18:9, 11, 19: cf. Lev 10:12-14). The reasons for this 
distinction will be discussed in the Comment below. Here the question of the 
order of the sacrifices must be raised: why was the seldmim, a less holy sacrifice, 
inserted here, thereby severing the most holy sacrifices from one another, the 
burnt and cereal offerings (chaps. 1-2) from the purification and reparation 
offerings (chaps. 4-5)? Clearly the criterion for this sequence was not the level 
of holiness. It turns out, instead, to be that the seldmim , like the previous burnt 
and cereal offerings, is voluntary, stemming solely from the offerer’s initiative, 
whereas the purification and reparation offerings that follow are mandatory, to 
expiate for specified acts of wrongdoing ( Seper Hamibhar; Keter Torah; cf. 
Abravanel), a distinction that has induced the Sipra to separate chaps. 1-3 from 
chaps. 4-5, the former referred to as nedaba ‘voluntary’, the latter, hobd ‘man¬ 
datory’. Also, the “lack of specifying situations for bringing the burnt, cereal and 
well-being offerings versus the specification of situations for the other offerings is 
the main textual or legislative difference in the two sections of chaps. 1-5” (D. 
P. Wright, written communication). 

male or female. Whereas all other animal sacrifices are fixed regarding their 
sex, the well-being offering is not. This is due primarily to the fact that the 
latter’s function is to provide meat for the offerer, a consideration that would 
vitiate any attempt to restrict either the animal’s species or its sex. 

present it (yaqribennu). This use of hiqrib implies a rite of presentation 
performed by the offerer (see the Note on 1:3b). 

without blemish. See the Note on 1:3. This qualification is given emphasis 
through the repetition of the verb hiqrib. 

2. lean his hand, see the Note on 1:4. 

It shall be slaughtered, usehato is to be taken impersonally, for anyone was 
qualified to perform the slaughter (cf. 1:5), in distinction from the hand-leaning, 
which had to be performed by the offerer himself (cf. 1:4). The LXX adds 
“before the Lord” (as in 1:5), but that qualification has already been stated in 
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v lb and the expression that follows, ‘'at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting/' 
is equivalent. 

dash the blood, see the Note on 1:5b. 

the altar (hammizbeah). The LXX reads mizbah ha c ola ‘the altar of burnt 
offering'; but the latter designation is used only to distinguish this altar from the 
incense altar inside the Tent (e.g., 4:7, 10, 18, 25, etc.). But when the text deals 
entirely with sacrifices—forbidden to be offered on the incense altar (Exod 30:9) 
—there can be no doubt that the outer, sacrificial altar is meant, and no further 
designation is needed. 

3. present (wehiqrib). Having first presented the whole animal to the priest, 
it is now incumbent on the offerer to make another ritual presentation—the 
portions of the animal that will be burned on the altar. The LXX presupposes 
an original Hebrew wehiqribu , plural, under the assumption that it is the priests 
who make this presentation to the altar. This is clearly wrong, as shown by a 
later description of this rite: “His (the offerer's) own hands shall bring the 
Lord's food gifts: he shall bring the suet together with the breast” (7:30). The 
suet (and breast) can only be presented after the animal has been flayed and 
quartered (see the Note on 1:6). Contrast the suet rite of the purification 
offering, which employs different verbs ( herim , hesir ‘remove', 4:8, 19, 31, 35), 
implying that in this case the suet is brought straight forward to the altar 
without an additional rite (Wessely 1846). The skin, along with most of the 
meat, is retained by the offerer, in distinction from the skin of the burnt offer¬ 
ing, which becomes the property of the officiating priest (7:8). 

food gift See the Note on 1:9. 

suet, heleb, referring to the layers of fat beneath the surface of the animal's 
skin and around its organs, which can be peeled off, in contrast to the fat that is 
inextricably entwined in the musculature, called suman in rabbinic Hebrew 
(possibly reflected in Ps 109:24). Three kinds of suet are enumerated here: (1) 
“the suet that covers the entrails,” known as the caul or greater omentum, 
referring to the fatty membrane, at times more than an inch thick, that sur¬ 
rounds the intestines and therefore secures for them a proper degree of warmth; 
(2) “the suet that is around the entrails,” known as the mesentery, the fat that 
covers the individual organs and is often as thick as the caul fat and, like the 
latter, can be easily peeled off; and (3) “the suet that is about them (the kid¬ 
neys), that is on the sinews” (v 4). These three varieties of suet are illustrated in 
fig. 2a, b, and c, below. 

The use of suet in sacrifices is attested along the Mediterranean littoral but 
not in the interior, probably for the reason that in Mesopotamia the food offer¬ 
ings to the gods were not burned but were subsequently eaten by the priests (cf. 
Bel and the Dragon)—and the suet is inedible (see below). For example, the 
Greeks, Hittites, Canaanites, and Phoenicians burned sacrificial flesh in kidney 
fat (Yerkes 1952: 97-112; Gill 1966). It would be a mistake, however, to deduce 
from these parallels that in Israel the use of suet as a source of human food was 
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FIGURE 2a: 

The Four Stomachs of an Ox 
Stomachs/Paunch 
Caul or Great Omentum 
Spleen 


figure 2b: 

The Suet About the Entrails 
Suet/Mesentery 
Intestines 
Lesser Omentum 
Liver 

Gall-Bladder 


figure 2c: 

The Suet About the Kidneys 
Kidneys 
Suet 
Paunch 
Omasum 
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interdicted because of its use in idolatry. The fact is that nowhere is Israel 
forbidden to use suet on the grounds that Israel is qddes ‘holy’ (cf. Exod 22:30), 
whereas suet is tame 0 ‘impure’ (cf. 11:8) or seqes ‘an abomination’ (cf. 11:42) 
(Hoffmann 1953). Besides, it is inconceivable that what is impure and abomina¬ 
ble to Israel would be acceptable to the Lord on his altar. Equally to be rejected 
is the view that originally suet was used as food and only - later, under the 
influence of the priestly legislation, was it banned (Miinderlein 1980). Ostensi¬ 
ble proof is found in Deut 32:14; Ps 63:6; and 1 Sam 9:24; but the first two texts 
are drawn from poetry, where heleb can have either a metaphoric meaning or, 
more likely, another meaning altogether: “best” (see below at v 9). The latter 
verse (1 Sam 9:24) depends on an emendation, which, however, is disclaimed 
(v 9, below). But above all, this view must be rejected out of hand because all of 
the suet, enumerated above, is in fact inedible. Finally, the claim that heleb at 
times refers to the entire sacrifice and not only to the suet (Miinderlein 1980) 
must be denied. The supposed proof texts (6:5; 8:26; 9:24; 10:15; 16:25; 1 Sam 
15:22; 1 Kgs 8:64; Isa 1:11) all refer to the suet of sacrificial animals and not to 
the animals themselves. 

The reasons for reserving the suet for the deity, it must be admitted, are 
shrouded in mystery (not so for the blood; see the Note on v 17 and chap. 11, 
Comment C). The sacrificial procedure at the Shilonite sanctuary (1 Sam 2:15- 
16) takes for granted that the suet was burned on the altar (discussed in the 
Comment below). Thus sacrificial suet was forbidden for private use in 
premonarchic times, and there is no discernible change in regard to this taboo 
throughout Israel’s history. Philology, however, shows that the heleb , though 
inedible, was somehow associated with “the best,” for example: “the heleb of 
the land” (Gen 45:18); “the heleb of wheat” (Deut 32:14). The process by 
which the suet became “the best” is still undetermined. Conjecturing that this 
meaning is due to the assignment of the suet to the deity only begs the question; 
it leaves unanswered the initial problem: why was the suet, to begin with, an 
exclusive reserve of the Lord? 

entrails, qereb, meaning “entrails,” is equivalent to Akk. qerbu (AHw 915a), 
but the root may be derivative in Semitic and is probably a loanword from 
Egyptian q3b. 

around. ( c al). For this usage, see Exod 14:3; 27:21; 1 Sam 25:16; Ezek 13:5; 
Neh 2:8. 

4. kidneys, kelayot; Akk. kalitu (CAD 8:74-76); Ug. klyt (UT 1001.3). They 
are embedded in the fattest parts of quadrupeds (see Deut 32:14), especially of 
rams (Isa 34:6), and are considered to be suet (v 10, below). Frequently they are 
associated with the heart as the seat of thoughts, emotions, and life (Jer 11:20; 
17:10; 20:12; Pss 7:10; 16:7; 139:13). 

sinews, kesalim; sing, kesel; Akk. kislu ‘the transverse process of the verte¬ 
bra’ ( CAD 8.425); Ug. ksl (Aistl. 1352). The customary rendering “loins” has 
been definitively refuted by Held (1965: 401-3). 
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caudate lobe, yoteret, from yeter ‘excess, protuberance’, identified with the 
lobus caudatus or processus pyramidalis, a fingerlike projection from the liver, 
close to the right kidney, termed ubdnu in Akkadian (AHw 1399a, no. 7), hasra* 
in Aramaic (Tgs., ad loc.) and y esba c in Rabbinic Hebrew (m. Tamid 4:3)—all 
meaning “finger (of the liver).” This lobe was significant in ancient hepatos- 
copy: its imperfections were a dire warning of forthcoming disaster (e.g., Goetze 
1947, 1957). The identification was first made by G. F. Moore (1906: 761 ff.). 
The caudate lobe protrudes conspicuously from the liver, as can be seen from 
the Babylonian clay model (fig. 3). Hepatoscopy was also practiced in Canaan, as 
evidenced by the finds at Gezer and Hazor of models of animal livers containing 
lines similar to a palmist's guide (see Cook 1930: pi. xxiii, fig. 2; £71/4.3). Why 
the caudate lobe was reserved for the deity is unknown. Nevertheless, the reason 
for this decision could not have been in order to prevent its use in divination; if 
so, then the rest of the liver—employed just as much as the long lobe in divina¬ 
tion (hepatoscopy)—would also have been consigned to the altar. 

which he shall remove (yesirenna). The subject is the offerer (see v 3a), and 
the sing. fern, object is the yoteret, the caudate lobe. Precisely because the lobe 
is attached to the liver and does not peel off as easily as the suet, a special verb is 
required to underscore that it must be removed surgically. 

with. c al (so LXX, Pesh., and Ibn Ezra). For this usage, frequent in P, see 
2:2, 16; 3:5; 4:11; 7:13, 30, etc. Strikingly, the sectaries of Qumran also adopted 
this interpretation, for their text explicitly states “the caudate lobe of the liver 
with fim) the kidneys” (1 IQ Temple 23:15; see Milgrom 1980: 15). The render¬ 
ing “at” (Hoffmann 1953; Elliger 1966), in other words, the place where the 
lobe is cut off, is inaccurate because the caudate lobe is close to the right kidney 
but not to both. 

the kidneys. Situated near the back, the kidneys would be the last organs to 
be removed. 

5. Aaron's sons. The LXX adds “the priests,” as found in 1:5, 7 LXX, 8; 
2:2; 3:2. But this appellation is missing in the rest of chap. 3 (vv 8, 13) and in 
6:7; 7:10; 8:13, 24; 9:9, 12, 18—an indication that it is not essential. More than 
one priest is involved in the incineration of the bovine's suet, in contrast to the 
single priest who incinerates the suet of the flock animal (w 11, 16), for the 
obvious reason that the suet of the larger bovine is too much for one priest to 
handle (Keter Torah). 

it. The sing, object } oto has as its antecedent *isseh ‘the food gift' (v 3a, 
Kalisch 1867-72) or all of the previously named suet, taken collectively (but see 
at vv 11, 16). 

with the burnt offering ( c al ha c 6la). Others render c al here as “beside” 
(Rashi, Hazzequni) or “on” (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897, citing 9:14), but the 
use of c al meaning “with” is attested throughout the Priestly cultic texts (see at 
v 4). The burnt offering mentioned here clearly refers to the morning Tamid 
(Exod 29:38-39; Num 28:3-4), which is the first sacrifice each day. It is as- 
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figure 3. Clay Model of a Liver (The Bialik Institute, Jerusalem) 



sumed here that the Tamid burns all day long, just as it is said that the evening 
Tamid bums through the night (6:2). The assumption is quite plausible, for on 
an open-air altar the suet will take a long time to burn. Thus the text can be - 
interpreted to mean that all subsequent sacrifices are added to the Tamid. The 
sequence, burnt offering (of the Tamid) followed by the suet of the well-being 
offering, is expressly stated in 6:5b. 

on the fire. LXXAB and Sam. add ’alter c al hammizbeah ‘that is on the altar' 
(as in 1:8, 12). But the altar has already been mentioned at the beginning of this 
verse, and the addition here would constitute a redundancy, though it is possible 
that the missing phrase fell out by homeoarcton, that is to say, the scribe's eye 
jumped from y s at the beginning of y aser to y § at the beginning of ’isseh, which is 
the next word (Freedman, personal communication). 

8. ft shall be slaughtered. See at v 2. 

before the Tent of Meeting (lipne y ohel mo c ed). Elsewhere this expression 
signifies before the Tabernacle enclosure (Num 3:7, 38) and is equivalent to 
lipne hammiskdn ‘before the Tabernacle’ (Num 3:38; 7:3). But the hand-leaning 
and slaughtering take place within the Tabernacle compound, in the forecourt, 
a location generally expressed either by petah y ohel mo c ed ‘the entrance of the 
Tent of Meeting’ (e.g., v 2) or lipne YHWH ‘before the Lord’ (e.g., 1:5, 11). 
The distinction between these two locations is clearly present in the induction 
rites of the levitic workforce: “you shall bring the Levites forward before the 
Tent of Meeting (wehiqrabtd ’et-halewiyyim lipne y ohel mo^d). Assemble the 
whole Israelite community (wehiqrabtd y et-halewiyyim lipne YHWH) and bring 
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the Levites forward before the Lord” (Num 8:9-1 Oa). This double “bring for¬ 
ward” of the Levites can only make sense if their first point of assembly was 
outside the sacred enclosure and the second point within. Similarly, the whole 
community, haqqahdl, brings its purification offering lipne } ohel md c ed, that is, 
to the sacred enclosure (but not inside it); but the ziqne ha c eda ‘the elders of the 
assembly’—the community’s representatives—perform the hand-leaning rites 
lipne YHWH\ in other words, within the sacred enclosure (4:14b—15a). 

Indeed, the LXX reads here “at the entrance (of the Tent of Meeting),” 
but this would require emending lipne to petah. The reading of the Pesh., which 
adds YHWH petah , is preferable, yielding “before the Lord, at the entrance of 
the Tent of Meeting.” This fuller expression for the cultic acts in the Taberna¬ 
cle forecourt is found, for example, in 14:11, 23; 16:7; Josh 19:1; and in the 
LXX of v 13, below. An objection can be raised based on the one case in which 
lipne c dhel mo c ed clearly refers to the forecourt, because the hand-leaning rite is 
performed there (Exod 29:10). Once again, however, the LXX reads petah for 
lipne , and this time Sam. reads the full formula, lipne YHWH petah y ohel 
mo c ed. 

As remarked in the Note on “the north side of the altar” (1:11), the flock 
animal of the well-being offering, being of lesser sanctity than “most sacred” 
offerings, was not slaughtered in the same place as the latter, on the north side 
of the altar, but anywhere in the forecourt (cf. b. Zebah. 107b). 

its blood, damdy the term always used for flock animals in chaps. 1-7, 
implies all of its blood. With bovines the expression is invariably haddam ‘the 
blood’ (see at v 2), implying a portion of the blood, as there is too great a 
quantity to be contained in a single vessel (Abravanel). 

9. its suet: the broad tail (helbo ha’alya). Three resolutions of this crux are 
on record: (1) helbo is rendered “its best part,” a metaphoric meaning it has 
elsewhere (e.g., Gen 45:18; Num 18:12; Deut 32:14). This is Tg. Ps.-f.’s render¬ 
ing: tub sumneh ‘the best of the fat’, followed by Rashi, Wessely 1846; and 
Ehrlich 1908-14; (2) reading, with the LXX and Saadiah, helbo weha^alya ‘its 
suet and the broad tail’. Both of these renderings dissociate the broad tail from 
the suet, and they conform to the view of Rabbi Akiba that the broad tail is not 
reckoned as suet (Sipra t Nedaba 19:2; cf. Ramban). Rabbi Judah (ibid.) holds 
that the broad tail, indeed, is suet, but only in sacrifices (see Maim., “Forbidden 
Foods” 7.5). In any event, the broad tail of nonsacrificial sheep would not be 
considered suet and would be permitted as food. The rabbis derive this conces¬ 
sion from the verse: “you shall not eat the suet of any ox, sheep, or goat” (7:23), 
that is to say, only the suet that the aforementioned animals have in common, 
thus excluding the broad tail, which is generic only to sheep ( b . Hul. 117a). 
Furthermore, they claim that Samuel fed Saul the broad tail from the sacrifice, 
reading ha c alya for he c dlehd in 1 Sam 9:24 (b. c Abod. Zar. 25a). Further strength¬ 
ening the rabbis’ view are the verses, cited by Ramban, that the suet is distin¬ 
guished from the broad tail (Exod 29:22; Lev 8:25) and the kidneys and liver 
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lobe (4:31; 9:10), again dissociating the broad tail from the suet and thereby 
permitting it as food. 

All of the argumentation given above can be parried. The rendering “its 
best" for helbo would be sui generis: in all of its occurrences in sacrificial con¬ 
texts it only means “suet." The insertion of the conjunctive waw, professed by 
Saadiah and found in the LXX, was countered by Ibn Ezra on grammatical 
grounds: the two terms should have the same morphology, either helbo we^alydto 
‘its suet and broad tail' or haheleb wehd^alyd ‘the suet and the broad tail'. The 
prooftexts cited by the rabbis are questionable: there is nothing in 7:23 that 
allows the suet of animals other than those encountered in the text. Although 
the rabbis initiated a (bold!) emendation of 1 Sam 9:24, followed to date by 
most moderns (e.g., Geiger 1857: 380, Wellhausen 1963, Driver 1913a), 
4QSam a reads [hJHynh, which should be vocalized (hassoq) hd c elyona ‘the upper 
thigh' (see McCarter 1980, ad loc.), thereby eliminating the broad tail from the 
text. As for the verses adduced by Ramban, none withstands scrutiny: Sam. 
omits the waw from Exod 29:22; 8:25, reading, “And you shall take (And he 
took) . . . the suet: the broad tail, etc."; 9:10 cannot be cited as evidence 
because it does not mention the broad tail; 4:31 actually proves the reverse: the 
suet removed from the purification offering “as it was removed from the well¬ 
being offering" must include the same internal organs removed from the latter, 
as expressly stated in the case of another purification offering (9:10). 

This leaves the third explanation, adopted in my translation, that the suet 
includes the broad tail and the organs enumerated in the verse (Ibn Ezra). The • 
following texts support this thesis: “He shall set aside all of the suet from the 
bull of the purification offering; the suet that covers . . . the two kidneys . . . 
and the caudate lobe" (4:8-9); “All of its suet shall be presented: the broad tail, 
the suet that covers the entrails; the two kidneys and the suet that is around 
them” (7:3-4); “and the suet pieces of the ox and the ram: the broad tail, the 
covering [suet], the kidneys, and the caudate lobes [of the livers]" (9:19); “They 
laid these suet pieces upon the breasts" (9:20); “he shall bring the suet together 
with the breast. . . . The priest shall turn the suet into smoke" (7:30-31); “He 
shall set aside all of its suet from it” (4:19). From all of the preceding citations, 
we may presume that suet, occasionally written in the plural, hdldbim ‘suet 
pieces', is a general term for all the burned parts including the kidneys and 
caudate lobe of the liver. This is expressly the case in 7:3-4; 9:19, and by 
implication in 9:20 (see v 19), 7:30-31 (see chap. 3), and 4:19 (see vv 8-9). Thus 
there can be no doubt that the broad tail (as well as the kidneys and caudate 
lobe of the liver) is considered suet and that the Karaites, in opposition to the 
rabbis, who forbid its consumption (Seper Hamibhar , Keter Torah), have seized 
on the plain meaning of the text. The sectaries of Qumran cut the Gordian 
knot: by deleting the terms helbo and yesirennd from v 9 (1QT 20:4-9), they 
unambiguously state that the broad tail is part of the suet. 

As early as Herodotus, the unusually broad tails of the sheep in the biblical 
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lands have proved worthy of special notice: “There are also in Arabia two kinds 
of sheep worthy of admiration, the likes of which are nowhere else to be seen; 
the one kind has long tails, not less than four and one-half feet in length, which, 
if they were allowed to trail on the ground, would be bruised and break out with 
sores. As it is, all the shepherds know enough of carpentering to make little 
trucks for their sheep’s tails. The trucks are placed under the tails, each sheep 
having one to himself, and the tails are then tied down upon them. The other 
kind has a broad tail, which is eighteen inches across sometimes” (Herod. 
3.113). The celebrated geographer E. Robinson observed, “the sheep of Pales¬ 
tine are all of the broad-tailed species, the broad part being a mere excrescence 
of fat, with the proper tail hanging out of it” (1841: 477). The tail generally 
weighs about fifteen pounds, but some weigh as much as fifty pounds. Leo 
Africanus (apud Kalisch 1867-72: 1.489) claims to have seen one in Egypt 
weighing over eighty pounds. For a photo of a broad tail carried in a cart 
attached to a sheep, see fig. 4. The sheep’s tail was sacrificed by the Egyptians 
(Herod. 2.47) and the Greeks (Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac. 1052; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 7, p. 716 Col.). 

completely, temima , in other words, at the sacrum (see below). Not having a 
definite article, this word does not modify the broad tail but should be taken as 
an adverb modifying the verb “remove.” For the meaning “complete,” see 
23:15; 25:30; Josh 10:13. 

figure 4. Palestinian Sheep with Cart Supporting the Broadtail (The Jewish 
Encyclopedia) 
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removed, yesirenna , lit., “he [the offerer] will remove it [the broad tail].” 
The antecedent of the sing, suffix is clearly the broad tail (cf. vv 4, 10, where it is 
used with the caudate lobe). Both the caudate lobe and the broad tail require 
“removal,” specifically by a cutting instrument, in contrast to the suet pieces 
and kidneys, which can be peeled or plucked off. 

close to (lehimmat). For this usage, see Exod 25:27; 28:27; 37:14; 39:20; 1 
Kgs 7:20. 

the sacrum . he c aseh refers to the lowest bone of the spine, closest to the 
broad tail (see Tg. Onq.). Perhaps related to Akk. esettu, esemtu, esenseru 'bone, 
backbone' and Arab, hishis 'spine'. 

11. The priest, hakkohen; sing, (as in v 16), for the suet of a flock animal can 
be handled by one priest, in contrast to that of the bovine (see v 5; Keter Torah). 
The same distinction obtains in the burnt offering (see 1:8, 11). It is assumed 
that the priest who burns the suet pieces is the one who lays them out on the 
altar (contrast the burnt offering, 1:8, 9). 

(turn) it (into smoke) (wehiqtiro). The antecedent of the sing, suffix is helho 
'its suet’ (v 9; Keter Torah; cf. vv 5 and 16). 

food (lehem). For this usage, see Jer 11:19; Dan 5:1 (Rashi). In the Semitic 
languages lehem refers to the food of the country. In Arabic it means “flesh”; in 
seashore areas it can mean “fish”; in Judg 13:16 it refers to a kid; in 1 Sam 
14:24-25, honey; and on the altar it stands for God’s food (Snaith 1967). 
Clearly it harks back to earliest times, when sacrifices were intended to feed the 
gods (Deut 32:38; Isa 43:24; Ps 50:13). But Scripture rejects this notion (e g., Ps 
50:12-13), and in the cultic texts this term can be characterized as a linguistic 
fossil (21:6, 8, 17, 22; 22:25; 23:17; etc.). 

12. a goat ( c ez). Discrete sections are needed with respect to the sheep and 
the goat—in contrast to the burnt offering, which subsumes them under the 
heading of so y n 'flock animals’ (1:10-13)—because the sheep possesses the broad 
tail (v 9) but not the goat ( Sipra , Nedaba 20:1; b. Pesah. 96b). There is no need 
to state that a goat of either sex may be sacrificed, for that was already stipulated 
for both sheep and goats in v 6. That keseb ‘sheep’ and c ez 'goat’ can refer to 
both the male and the female of the species is shown by the text of 1:10, which 
reads, “If his offering ... is ... of sheep or of goats, he shall offer a male” 
—so the requirement that it be a male must be specified. 

13. It shall be slaughtered. we§ahat f lit., “he shall slaughter,” but understood 
impersonally because the ritual slaughter need not be performed by the offerer 
himself. Textual proof for this reading is provided by 4:15; 8:18-19; etc., pas¬ 
sages in which the subject of the slaughtering differs in number from the subject 
of the hand-leaning. 

before. The LXX adds YHWH petah 'the Lord, at the entrance of’ (see at 

v 8). 

14. his offering, qorbano , namely, the suet pieces. The term qorban refers to 
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whatever is donated to the sanctuary; it need not be burned on the altar (see at 

1 : 2 ). 


present (wehiqrib). The LXX reads wehiqtir 'turn to smoke’ in order to be 
consistent in its erroneous view that not the offerer but the priest presents the 
suet pieces to the altar (see at v 3). 

15. which he shall remove (yesirenna). The antecedent of the sing, suffix is 
the caudate lobe (see at v 4). 

16. (turn) these (into smoke) (wehiqtiram). The antecedent of the pi. suffix is 
all of the suet pieces (so too in 4:10, 35), in contrast to the sing, suffix (vv 5, 11), 
which treats the suet pieces as a collective. 

of pleasing aroma. The principal disjunctive accent, the Athnahtd , should 
be moved here (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). The LXX and Sam. add “to the 
Lord,” which provides the full formula attested throughout the sacrificial texts 
(v 5; 1:9, 13, 17; 2:2, 10; etc.). Moreover, this abbreviated form also occurs 
(Exod 29:18, 25, 41; Lev 2:12; 6:8; 8:21, 28; 23:13; Num 29:8). 

All suet is the Lord's (kol heleb laYHWH). This phrase begins a new 
paragraph, which, with v 17b, forms an inclusion, thereby indicating stylistically 
that 16b—17 is a self-contained unit. The phrase kobheleb ‘all suet’ is clearly a 
supplement of H. Verse 16b without this addition is the original P text, which 
conforms to the content and style of the other sectional endings in this chapter 
(vv 5b, 1 la; Knohl 1987: 110; see further the Note on “any suet or any blood,” 
v 17). 

The full implication of this categorical statement cannot be overstated. It 
declares that all meat for the table must initially be brought as a sacrifice, so that 
its suet can be burned on the altar. Under no circumstances does it allow for 
nonsacrificial slaughter. As has been shown in the introduction ($B), H has no 
knowledge of D, whereas D is frequently cognizant of H (and P). Thus this fiat 
of H antedates the deuteronomic concession for nonsacrificial slaughter (Deut 
12:15-16, 20-24) and carries much weight in dating the Priestly texts. 

Not all suet on every animal is included in this injunction. Only the suet of 
sacrificial animals is intended (Saadiah). The suet of carrion, even of clean 
animals, and that of game may not be brought to the altar (see at 7:22-27). The 
indispensability of the sacrifice of blood and suet was not lost on the rabbis: 
“When R. Sheshet would conduct a fast, after his prayers he would say as 
follows: Master of the World, it is known to you that when the Temple existed, 
a person who sinned would bring a sacrifice and would receive expiation by 
offering up only its blood and fat. Now that I have conducted a fast my blood 
and fat have been reduced. May it be thy will that the blood and fat I have lost 
will be considered as if I offered them up to you upon the altar and you will 
accept me” (b. Ber. 17a). 

17. a law for all time (huqqat c olam). P’s huqqa derives from the root hqq f 
which means “inscribe, incise,” reflecting the practice of inscribing laws on 
stone (Isa 22:16; 30:8; Ezek 4:1a; 23:14). It is thus fitting that this word is 
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combined with c oldm to emphasize that the law is permanent. In P, huqqa 
(fern.) ‘law, statute’ is scrupulously distinguished from hoq (masc.) ‘due, portion’ 
(cf. the Note on 10:13). 

In all your settlements (bekol mosebotekem). Including the Diaspora, ac¬ 
cording to the rabbis ( Sipra , Nedaba 21:6) and most moderns (e.g., Grelot 1956: 
79; Miinderlein 1980). This expression occurs, however, in eight other laws: the 
unleavened bread on the Passover (Exod 12:20); prohibition against kindling a 
fire on the Sabbath (Exod 35:3); prohibition against consuming blood (7:26); 
prohibition against working on the Sabbath (23:3); prohibition against eating 
from the new grain crop prior to the c omer offering (23:14); bringing the two 
first-fruit wheat loaves to the sanctuary (23:17); prohibition against work on the 
Day of Purgation (23:31); and the laws of homicide (Num 35:29). In none of 
these instances need the Babylonian exile be presupposed. On the contrary, they 
clearly refer to Israel’s settlements in Canaan, as do the other nonlegal attesta¬ 
tions of “your settlements” (Num 15:2; Ezek 6:6). 

The prohibition against eating suet and blood “in all your settlements” can 
be explained in three ways: (1) it refers to sacrificial slaughter at local altars in or 
near one’s settlement, hence to the pre-Josianic era; (2) it refers to nonsacrificial 
slaughter of animals fit for the altar (Rashbam, Keter Torah), permitted in the 
post-fosianic era (see Elliger 1966), in which case v 17 would be a post-Deuter- 
onomic addition; or (3) it refers to the suet and blood of game and of sacrificial 
animals that were not killed ritually (e.g., they died or were killed by beasts; see 
7:24), in which case this verse adds a new law to v 16b: (a) the suet of sacrificial 
animals is to be offered on the altar and (b) the suet and blood of nonsacrificial 
animals, ineligible for the altar, are forbidden as food. 

This third explanation, however, is contradicted by 7:24-26, which clearly 
distinguishes between suet and blood: only the blood of game is forbidden as 
food, not its suet. Therefore, 3:16b—17 is addressing the issue of the blood and 
suet of sacrificial animals. Moreover, Deuteronomy prohibits solely the con¬ 
sumption of blood (Deut 12:16, 23) and, by its silence, thereby permits the suet 
of nonsacrificial animals to be eaten—in complete consonance with 7:24-26. 
Thus the second explanation, given above, must also be discounted (see further 
at 7:22-27). 

The second and third explanations might still be maintained if one were 
willing to concede that this prohibition indeed conflicts with 7:24-26 and Deu¬ 
teronomy, in other words, that originally suet of all animals, including game, was 
forbidden as food—the prohibition cited here—but later a concession was al¬ 
lowed to permit suet of game. But this logic, though impeccable, is purely 
theoretical; it has no grounding in either law or history. The prohibition of 
blood is absolute because it is equated with life and must be returned (symboli¬ 
cally) to God (see chap. 11 , Comment C). Suet, by contrast, is forbidden to 
Israel only if it belongs to God, and this condition is only true for sacrificial 
animals. The suet of game is clearly exempt because there is no law comparable 
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to that of blood (cf. 17:13; Deut 12:16, 24), which demands that the blood of 
game be discarded or buried. Hence, the equation of suet and blood in this 
prohibition can only apply to sacrificial animals. (Suet and blood of game are the 
subject of another passage: 7:22-27.) 

Finally, the first explanation must also be eliminated on the grounds that it 
is hardly likely that any source in Leviticus, especially a subscript (H, see below) 
added later to its adjoining text, would posit the existence of multiple sanctuar¬ 
ies. 

There remains, however, a fourth, simpler, and more plausible explanation. 
This verse (3:17, together with v 16b) was inserted by H (for the argumentation, 
see below), which bans common slaughter and insists that all meat must initially 
be a sacrifice (selamim) and, hence, that its suet must be offered up on the altar 
(see Knohl 1987: 110-11 and the Introduction $C). The law of 7:24-26 ostensi¬ 
bly contradicts this verse. The two contexts, however, are different: there the 
subject is nonsacrificial animals, the blood of which is forbidden but not its suet; 
here the subject is sacrificial animals, the blood and suet of which are both 
forbidden. 

you must not eat (lo y to y kelu). The switch from impersonal third-person 
singular, prevalent in the entire chapter, to second-person plural in this final 
sentence can be explained as forming an inclusion with taqribu (1:2), thereby 
indicating that chaps. 1-3 are a discrete unit (Rendtorff 1985: 25), which im¬ 
plies the possibility that H not only supplemented but also redacted this chapter 
(see the Introduction, and H). 

any suet or any blood. Of sacrificial animals (Tg. Ps.-J.; Ibn Ezra), the same 
referent as v 16b and, hence, forming an inclusion with it. The blood prohibi¬ 
tion, to be sure, is not mentioned there or in the entire chapter; its insertion 
here has a proleptic function, anticipating the material in 7:26-27. The suet and 
the blood are the exclusive preserve of the deity (“my food,” Ezek 44:7). 

That vv 16b—17, in part, form a supplement to this chapter can be seen 
from the structure of v 16b (Knohl 1987: 110-11; 1988: 43-45). One would 
expect the pericope on the goat to end as did the previous pericope on cattle 
and sheep, with the words lehem, 3 isseh , reah nihoah, and laYHWH (vv 5b, lib; 
cf. 1:9b, 13b, 17b). The MT of v 16b, however, reads lehem 3 isseh lereah nihoah 
kol-heleb laYHWH. Once kol-heleb is removed, the full concluding formula 
appears intact. (The lamed of lereah is attested in the formula found in Num 
18:17.) Thus, the supplementer who added v 17 to the chapter also inserted kol- 
heleb into v 16b, thereby locking his addition into the chapter (for a similar 
locking stratagem, note the use of rab lakem and hamme c at in Num 16:7, 9 
[Milgrom 198Id]) and, at the same time, artistically creating an inclusion with 
the words kol-heleb (vv 16b, 17b). That this supplement stems from H is be¬ 
trayed by the reference to mosebotekem ‘your settlements’, of concern solely to 
H lest the land of Israel become polluted (see the Note on 7:26 and the 
Introduction $C). 
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COMMENT 

THE WELL-BEING OFFERING: NAME, 
MOTIVATION, RENDERING, AND FUNCTION 

The term for the '‘well-being offering” comprises two words, zebah se- 
lamim , which has led R. Rendtorff (1967) to propose that two originally discrete 
sacrifices have been combined by the Priestly writers, the zebah and the se- 
lamim. He marshals an assortment of evidence that, he claims, points to the 
selamim as a royal, festal, and public offering, marked by a distinctive blood 
ritual, which probably was not eaten, as opposed to the zebah , a private family 
or clan offering, motivated by thanksgiving, freewill, or a vow. His evidence is 
subject to question on a number of grounds. 

(1) To be sure, the selamim figures together with the c ola in the regular, 
public cult, but the fact that different verbs are frequently employed with each 
sacrifice (e.g., Exod 32:6; Deut 27:7; Josh 8:31; 1 Kgs 3:15) indicates that the 
selamim was regulated by an entirely different set of ritual requirements than 
the c ola . Besides, if the selamim meat was burned on the altar just like the ‘old, 
how could the two sacrifices be distinguished from each other? 

(2) Not all selamim were public. Rendtorff himself is aware of exceptions, 
for example, the Nazirite’s ritual (Num 6:13-21); and the freewill and votive 
offerings in P (Num 15:8) and in Ezekiel (46:2, 12). Furthermore, the suet (6:5) 
and blood (7:14, 33) of P’s selamim also stem from the individual’s sacrifices, 
and the king’s selamim is explicitly his personal offering (2 Kgs 16:13). 

(3) The selamim , like the zebah , is eaten (explicitly, in Exod 32:6; 1 Kgs 
3:15; and esp. Deut 27:7). To be sure, the selamim was offered up on public fast 
days (e.g., Judg 20:26), but being offered up in the evening, at the end of the 
fast and as the final sacrifice can only mean that the fast was broken by partak¬ 
ing of the selamim. Finally, the fact that Solomon “sacrificed the burnt offer¬ 
ings, the cereal offerings, and the suet pieces of the well-being offerings” (1 Kgs 
8:64) indicates that the meat of the well-being offerings was not burned on the 
altar but eaten. 

(4) The zebah as much as the selamim is characterized by a distinctive 
blood ritual (e.g., Exod 23:18; 34:25; Deut 12:27; 2 Kgs 16:15). And the term 
sdpak dam in Deut 12:27 does not signify that the blood of the zebah was spilled 
on the ground instead of the altar (requiring Rendtorff to render € al mizbah 
YHWH ‘by the Lord’s altar’!), but is simply D’s peculiar idiom for the blood rite 
(Milgrom 1971). 

(5) The non-P occurrences of zebah selamim (Exod 24:5; Josh 22:23; 1 Sam 
10:8; 11:5; 1 Kgs 8:63; Prov 7:14) are either emended or explained away— 
dubious procedures, at best. Even so, there are also numerous instances within P 
of the three terms, the compound and the components, being interchanged in 
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the same pericope and even in the same verse (see 6:5; 7:11-21 [esp. vv 14, 16]; 
17:5; 19:5-6; 23:37 [cf. v 19]; Num 29:39; cf. 2 Kgs 16:13, 15). The conclusion 
is inescapable: the zehah selamim is a discrete sacrifice that is synonymous with 
the selamim and, on occasion, with the zehah (see below). 

There is no alternative but to understand the compound zebah selamim , 
like the term c es zayit ‘olive tree’ (lit., “a tree of the olive variety"), to mean a 
zebah of the selamim variety or, to phrase it inversely, selamim a variety of the 
genus zebah. This implies that there must be other zebah varieties, and outside 
of P, indeed, there are: zebah toda ‘thanksgiving offering’ (e.g., 22:29 [H, not P]; 
Pss 107:22; 116:17), zebah ydmim ‘annual offering’ (e.g., 1 Sam 1:21), zebah 
mispdhd ‘clan offering’ (e.g., 1 Sam 20:29), zebah pesah ‘paschal offering’ (Exod 
12:23; 23:18; 34:25; cf. Deut 16:2-4), and D’s firstling (treated like a zebah , 
Deut 15:19-23). P’s zebah Selamim , however, is an all-inclusive term—embrac¬ 
ing all of the above-mentioned zebah offerings. 

zebah is generally rendered “slain offering’’ because the root d/zbh/ in 
West Semitic means “slaughter." Akk. zibu is defined as “food—probably meat 
—cooked and ‘showed’ [sic] to the gods" (CAD) and Ug. dbh y both verb and 
noun, refers to the slaughter of animals and fowl. Here, however, caution must 
be exercised because, in one instance (UT 3.20-21 = CTA 35.20-21 = KTU 
1.41.20-21, completed by its duplicate in UT 173.22 = CTA Appendix II (pp 
136-38).22 = KTU 1.87.2), there is a reference to dbh smn mr smn rqh ‘a dbh 
of oil myrrh; of oil mixed spices’, a phrase that occurs partially in later Punic 
tariffs (zbh smn; KAI 69.12; 74.9; cf. zbh bmnh ‘cereal zbh ’ 74.10), suggesting 
the possibility that d/zbh should be rendered “food offering" (Levine 1974: 
115-17). 

In any event, biblical zebah is limited to the meaning “slain offering whose 
meat is eaten by the worshiper.” This is so not just because the verb zabah in 
sacrificial contexts means “slaughter the zebah " (with the sole exception of 
Exod 20:24) but because the frequently attested compound c ola wezebah (e.g., 
Exod 10:12; 18:12; Lev 17:8; Num 15:8; Deut 12:6; Josh 22:26, 28; 1 Sam 
15:22; 2 Kgs 5:17; Jer 7:22; Hos 6:6), found also at Elephantine (Cowley 1923: 
31.27) and comparable to Ug. srp (w)Slmm (UT 612.9-10; 613.15-16), can only 
mean the animal that is entirely burned ( c ola) and the animal whose suet is 
burned but whose meat belongs to the offerer (zebah). Striking proof for this 
interpretation is provided by Jer 7:21b, “add your burnt offerings to zibhekem 
and eat meat." Thus the c ola was burned and the meat of the zebah was eaten. 
In rabbinic Hebrew zebahim refers to all slain offerings, a meaning that may 
have been anticipated by 2 Chr 7:12 (and possibly by Ezek 20:28). 

The selamim falls into three categories of motivation: nedabd ‘freewill’; 
neder ‘vow’; and todd ‘thanksgiving’ (7:11-16). The common denominator of 
these motivations is rejoicing (Wessely 1846): “You shall sacrifice the selamim 
and eat them, rejoicing before the Lord your God" (Deut 27:7). The freewill 
offering (nedabd) is, on logical grounds, the most frequently sacrificed, for it is 
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the spontaneous by-product of one’s happiness whatever its cause, nedaba can 
even be found as a surrogate for selamim (Num 15:3, 8). Ezekiel’s nds? is 
expected, when offering a private sacrifice, to bring a freewill offering (Ezek 
46:12). As illustrated by this citation from ancient Mesopotamia, “Present your 
freewill offerings to your god” (Lambert 1960: 105, line 137; cf. 109, line 12 and 
316n.), it was a prominent factor in the sacrificial systems of all peoples. 

The votive offering is brought following the successful fulfillment of a vow. 
Thus Absalom says to David: “Let me go to Hebron and fulfill (wa’asallem) the 
vow that I made to the Lord. For your servant made a vow when I lived in 
Geshur of Aram: If the Lord ever brings me back to Jerusalem, I will worship 
the Lord [in Hebron, LXX]” (2 Sam 15:7b—8). Or “I am obligated to sacrifice a 
well-being offering for today I fulfill my vows” (Prov 7:14). 

The votive offering, however, must not be confused with the todd, the 
thanksgiving offering {pace Rendtorff 1967: 135), for they are always differenti¬ 
ated in Scripture (e.g., Pss 50:14; 56:13; 116:17-19). The thanksgiving offering 
is based on a different motivation and is subject to a different procedure. The 
rabbis derive from Ps 107 that there are four occasions that require a thanksgiv¬ 
ing offering: safe return from a sea voyage (vv 23-25), safe return from a desert 
journey (vv 4-8), recovery from illness (vv 17-22), and release from prison 
(vv 10-16; b. Ber. 54b; cf. Weinfeld 1982a on parallels to the Samas Hymn). 

The rabbis also maintain that the thanksgiving offering is technically not a 
selamim (m. Zebah. 5:6-7; cf. 1 Macc 4:54-56). Their view is firmly anchored 
in Scripture (see 22:21, 29 [H, not P]; Jer 17:26; 2 Chr 29:31-33; 33:16). In the 
Bible, it is P, and only P, that subsumes the todd under the selamim , an indica¬ 
tion that P reflects a later development in the history of this sacrifice (Levine 
1974: 43). This position, apparently, was also maintained in later times by the 
Dead Sea sectaries ( MMT B 9-13). Indeed, the todd ritual procedure differs 
markedly from the other selamim. It is coupled with a bread offering and must 
be eaten the same day it is offered (7:11-16), whereas the freewill and votive 
offerings are unaccompanied by bread offerings and may be eaten over a two-day 
period (19:5-6). Also, freewill and votive motivations inform the c old as well as 
the selamim (Num 15:8; Ezek 46:2, 12), but apparently the c ola is not brought 
for reasons of thanksgiving (see 2 Chr 29:31). In fact, the thanksgiving offering 
in many ways resembles both the ram offered in the priestly consecration and 
the paschal sacrifice (see the Notes on 7:12). It is also possible that the psalms 
that stress a thanksgiving motif (e.g., Pss 30; 118:5-9; 138; Isa 38:10-20; Jonah 
2:3-9) were composed (or adapted) for recitation during the offering of this 
sacrifice (Dussaud 1941: 104-7; Gunkel 1933). 

The thanksgiving offering must be eaten during the same day it is offered, 
and what is left over is burned the following morning (7:15). In this respect, it 
resembles the pesah (Exod 12:10), the priestly consecration offering (8:32; Exod 
29:34), and the ram of the Nazirite (according to the rabbis, m. Zebah. 5:6; cf. 
Num 6:19). These four sacrifices are also the only ones that must be eaten with 
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bread (7:12-13; 8:31; Exod 12:8; Num 6:19; cf. the Note on 7:12). They fall 
into the general category of seldmim because they are consumed by the laity, in 
particular the offerer, his family, and his invited guests. Nevertheless, they differ 
from the seldmim in that the latter are consumed without bread and over a two- 
day period (7:16-17; 1:5-7). The difference between these two kinds of sacrifice 
can be explained on the basis of their respective motivations. The four one-day 
sacrifices are, in effect, mandatory; they must be eaten by their offerers. Further¬ 
more, the three sacrifices offered by the laity—thanksgiving, pesah, and Nazirite 
ram—share the same motivation: thanksgiving for deliverance, both national 
(pesah) and individual. Conversely, the two-day sacrifices are, in effect, volun¬ 
tary: the nedabd ‘freewill offering’ a purely spontaneous offering and the neder 
‘votive offering’ also a spontaneous offering, because it is dependent on the 
future fulfillment of a vow. 

One should not be surprised that other cultures posit similar motivations for 
an individual’s sacrifice. For example, it is said of the Greeks (the apposite 
Hebrew sacrifice is in parentheses): “Look what people usually do—all women 
in particular, invalids of every sort, men in danger or any kind of distress (todd), 
or conversely when they have just won a property: they dedicate the first thing 
that comes to hand (nedaba), they swear to offer sacrifice, and promise to found 
shrines for gods and spirits and children of gods (neder) 17 (Plato 1970: £909). 

seldmim is a plural formation. The singular is found once in the Bible 
(Amos 5:22) but frequently in Ugaritic (e.g., UT 1.8 = CTA 34.8 = KTU 
1.39.8; UT 3.17 = CTA 35.17 = KTU 1.41.17). Perhaps the plural originates 
from the fact that other sacrifices were offered with the seldmim (Levine 1974: 
19-20), or it may refer to the multiple suet pieces, haldbim, that were offered on 
the altar (Gerleman 1973). Others hold that seldmim is a pseudo-plural, the final 
mem due to mimation (de Vaux 1964: 50), a good example of which is tdmim 
‘without blemish' (Freedman, personal communication). 

seldmim has been translated here “well-being offering.” This is but one of 
many suggested translations but all are, at best, educated guesses. Based on 
etymologies, they never leave the realm of conjecture (Janowski 1980), for exam¬ 
ple: (1) salom ‘peace’, because the offering “effects peace among the altar, the 
priests, and the offerer” (t. Zebah. 11:1), for “the suet is for the altar, the thigh 
and breast for the priest (see 7:30-35), and the skin and meat for the offerer” 
(Sipra, Nedaba 16:2); (2) Salem ‘whole, sound, harmonious’: “Rabbi Simeon 
says: he who feels wholesome brings seldmim but a mourner does not bring 
Seldmim 17 (Sipra, Nedaba 16:3; cf. Philo Laws 1. 1.212)—thereby yielding the 
rendering “well-being offering” (N/PS); (3) W. R. Smith (1927: 265) maintains 
that the seldmim effected a mystic union between the offerer and the deity, 
citing the fact that the sacrifice was eaten “before the Lord” (e.g., Deut 27:7; 
cf. 1 Sam 1:18-19; 2:13-16) as a shared meal (Gen 31:50)—yielding “commu¬ 
nion offering” (Jerusalem Bible; however, see below); (4) Sillem ‘repay’, that is to 
say, the sacrifice repays God for his blessings (Rashbam on 3:1; cf. Prov 7:14)— 
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yielding "recompense offering” (Moffatt 1922); the Akk. cognates (5) salimu 
'covenant’ (Schmid 1964; Munn-Rankin 1965; Fensham 1979) or (6) sulmanu 
‘gift’ (Levine 1974: 16-17); (7) the LXX provides three translations, two corre¬ 
sponding to (1) and (2), above, and soterios ‘salvific’. 

The main function of the well-being offering is to provide meat for the 
table. Assumed is that nonsacrificial slaughter is illegitimate (except for blem¬ 
ished animals and game; see the Notes on 22:19-25 and the Comment on 
chap. 17) and that whenever an Israelite craved meat he would first have to offer 
his cattle, sheep, or goat (the only permitted domesticated species except birds, 
which, however, would be considered game, 17:13-14) as a sacrifice (see chap. 
11, Comment C). Such an occasion perforce was rare, for only kings and aristo¬ 
crats could afford the depletion of their flocks. For the commoner, the occasion 
had to be a celebration—and because the meat was probably too much for the 
nuclear family, it had to be a household or even a clan celebration—hence the 
joyous character of the sacrifice. 

That this sacrifice implied a mystic union with the deity must be categori¬ 
cally rejected. First, the sacrifice is eaten "before the Lord” (e.g., Deut 27:7), 
not "with the Lord” (Ehrlich 1908-14). Then, Scripture takes pains to relate— 
indeed, in early narratives—that the angels who confronted Gideon and Ma- 
noah refused to eat their offering but insisted that it be offered up totally as an 
c old (Judg 6:19-21; 13:15-16). Moreover, that the suet of expiatory offerings was 
burned on the altar surely does not imply that God partakes of them (Snaith 
1967 on 4:8). Finally, in contrast to the Greek and Canaanite sacrifices, whose 
meat was burned on the altar, all of the meat of Israelite sacrifices was eaten by 
men, and the suet alone was assigned to the deity (de Vaux 1964: 80). Even for 
the Greeks, as J. Harrison cautions us, "In the Homeric sacrifice there is com¬ 
munion but not the mystical kind; there is no question of partaking of the life 
and body of the god, only of dining with him” (1922: 56). Furthermore, in 
Mesopotamia, the gods did not even participate in a shared meal; a king might 
serve a banquet and invite the gods to it, but he would prepare a separate 
banquet for himself and his nobles (Charbel 1970). 

It has generally been denied that the well-being offering served an expiatory 
function (but see point 4 below). Maimonides is certainly correct when he 
wrote, "It appears to me that no confession is ever made over the well-being 
offering (since it is not brought for wrongdoing) but only words of praise” 
("Sacrificial Procedure” 3.15). The key expiatory term kipper is missing from 
this sacrifice but is found in four ostensible exceptions: (1) Ezek 45:15, 17, 
where, however, kipper probably refers to the burnt, cereal, and purification 
offerings in the list and not to the well-being offering. The fact that the latter is 
last named is significant: it points to a feast at the end of the sacrificial ritual. So 
too, as Harrison observes, with Homer’s Greeks: “Sacrifice and the flesh feast 
that followed were so intimately connected that one implied the other” (1922: 
56; cf. Ody. 24.215); (2) 1 Sam 3:14, where, however, the term zebah uminhd is 
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a synecdoche referring to all sacrifices (for minhd as a blood offering, see 1 Sam 
2:17, 29); (3) Exod 29:32-33, but this expiation adverts to the priestly consecra¬ 
tion offering, millu’im, which is not a seldmim (see at 8:34); and (4) in Lev 
17:11, the seldmim is inherently expiatory; especially so, because it always ran¬ 
soms the life of its offerer; yet paradoxically, it is brought on a joyous occasion 
(for the resolution of this paradox see chap. 11, Comment C). 

The well-being offering is also present at covenant ratifications (e.g., Exod 
24:5, 11), where both parties partake of it (Gen 26:30; 31:54). It is doubtful, 
however, whether the sacrifice was essential to the covenant ceremony (Levine 
1974: 37-41). Rather, it may just have been the means of celebrating the cove¬ 
nant’s successful conclusion (see Ps 50:5). 

Because the primary purpose of the well-being offering is to provide meat— 
unique among the sacrifices—any sacrificial animal of either sex is eligible. Yet 
there is no provision for birds, and this occasions surprise. After all, birds qualify 
for the burnt offering (1:14-17) and certain purification offerings (5:11-13; 
12:6-8; 14:22; 15:14-15, 29-30; Num 6:10-11). Why are they not allowed for 
the well-being offering? One cannot answer that birds are inadequate as food 
(Dillmann and Ryssel 1897), for the bird meat of the purification offering is 
assigned to the priests (6:19; 10:17) and birds as a source of food are taken for 
granted in Scripture (e.g., 7:26; 17:13; Num 11:31-32; Deut 14:11; 22:6-7). 
Besides, all ancient Near Eastern cultures include birds in their sacrificial lists 
and, in most cases, the birds are transferred from the table of the gods to the 
mouths of the priests. Alternatively, it has been suggested that birds were not 
domesticated by Israel until postexilic times (Haran 1962a: 552-53). But the 
fact that domesticated birds were available to the commoner for his sacrifices 
(see above) and to the king and the governor as their daily diet (1 Kgs 5:3; Neh 
5:8) presumes the widespread cultivation of aviaries in ancient Israel (cf. also Isa 
60:3). 

There is, 1 believe, only one possible answer. All birds, even domesticated 
ones, even sacrificial pigeons and turtledoves, were treated as game, provided 
they were intended for the table. Indeed, the priesthood would have frowned on 
such an offering, as the infinitesimal blood and suet would have been an embar¬ 
rassment for the altar. And precisely for this reason, the priestly prescriptions 
require a whole bird as an c 6ld (1:14-17) and to accompany the hattd’t (5:7; 12:8; 
14:22; 15:14-15, 29-30). 

The blood rite is clearly the quintessential element in the well-being offer¬ 
ing (the rabbis affirm the same, b. Zebah. 13a). Its centrality is underscored by 
comparing the verbs used for assigning the perquisite to the officiating priest 
from each of the sacrifices: “the priest who sacrifices (hammaqrib) a person’s 
burnt offering” (7:8); the priest who offers it as a purification offering (ham- 
mehatte y ) shall enjoy it” (6:19); “the priest who performs expiation (yekapper) 
therewith [i.e., with the reparation offering]” (7:7). Only in the case of the well¬ 
being offering, however, is the rite with the blood singled out: “it shall belong to 
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the priest who dashes the blood (hazzoreq ’et-dam) of the well-being offering’’ 
(7:14; cf. v 33). So too it is said of King Ahaz: “He turned into smoke his burnt 
offering and cereal offering; he poured his libation and he dashed the, blood 
(wayyizroq J et-dam) of his well-being offering against the altar” (2 Kgs 16:13; cf. 
Ezek 43:18). Thus the blood rite with the well-being offering must be of quint¬ 
essential significance. Further discussion needs to be postponed until the Com¬ 
ment on chap. 17. 

According to the Priestly texts, the meat of the well-being offering could be 
eaten anywhere and by anyone as long as the place and person were in a state of 
purity (7:19-21). Further information concerning the sacrificial meal can be 
derived from the narrative describing the Shilonite sanctuary: “This is how the 
priests used to deal with the people: when anyone offered a sacrifice (zobeah 
zebah), the priest’s boy would come along with a three-pronged fork while the 
meat was boiling and he would thrust it into the cauldron, or the kettle, or the 
great pot or the small cooking pot; and whatever the fork brought up the priest 
would take away [for himself (LXX, Tg.)]” (1 Sam 2:13-14). Two bits of rele¬ 
vant data derive from this pregnant passage: the offerer’s zebah (i.e., the well¬ 
being offering) was boiled (and probably eaten) on the sanctuary premises, and 
the priests received their remuneration not from the raw but from the boiled 
meat. The latter practice is actually attested for the boiled shoulder, the priestly 
perquisite from the Nazirite’s ram (Num 6:19), and the former—the tradition of 
cooking the meat of the well-being offering in the sanctuary courtyard—is at¬ 
tested in Ezekiel’s blueprint for the temple (Ezek 46:26) and in the recorded 
practice of the Second Temple ( m. Mid. 2:5) as well as in the rabbinic rule, “the 
Nazirite cooked (his offering) where he shaved” (Midr. Num. Rab. 10:21). That 
Jethro invited Moses, Aaron, and Israel’s elders “to partake of the meal before 
God” (Exod 18:12) indicates that they ate near the altar. Similarly, the com¬ 
mand to Israel to build an altar on Mount Ebal (cf. Deut 27:7, “and you shall 
sacrifice there well-being offerings and eat them, rejoicing before the Lord your 
God”) also implies that the sacrificial meal took place in the altar’s vicinity. 
Permanent sanctuaries probably provided special halls for the sacrificial meal 
(1 Sam 1:9 LXX; 9:22; Jer 35:2). There are Greek inscriptions that state that 
the requirement to eat sacrificial flesh within the holy precincts will be enforced 
(Eitram and Fontenrose 1970: 944). Indeed, the possibility exists that the sanc¬ 
tuaries of ancient Greece followed a similar practice, because the term for the 
sanctuary hall, liska, seems to be related to Greek lesche, where banquets were 
held (Brown 1969: 151-53). The Shilonite meal (1 Sam 2:13-17) is also re¬ 
flected in the assignment of the thigh of the well-being offering to the officiating 
priest (7:33), a matter that will be developed in full in the Comment on 
chap. 7. 

The earlier practice of eating the sacred meal within the sanctuary precincts 
is most likely responsible for the rules that both the sacrificial meat and its 
consumers be in a state of ritual purity (7:19-21) and that the meat not eaten 
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within the set period of one or two days must be incinerated, lest the entire 
sacrifice be invalidated (7:15-18; 19:6-7) and its offerers incur the wrath of the 
deity (7:19b; 19:8; cf. Ezek 20:41; 43:27). The meal was probably preceded by a 
table blessing (1 Sam 9:13). 

Many non-Priestly narratives speak of a public well-being offering (Exod 
24:5; Judg 20:26; 21:4; 1 Sam 10:8; 11:5; 2 Sam 6:17-18; 24:25; 1 Kgs 3:15; 
8:63-64; 9:25; Ezek 45:15, 17; 2 Chr 29:31-35; 30:22-27; 33:16). P itself posits 
the existence of a public well-being offering in the following verse: “On your 
joyous occasions, your fixed festivals and new moon days, you shall sound the 
trumpet over your burnt offerings and your well-being offerings" (Num 10:10a). 
The use of trumpets presupposes national, not private, events. But are there 
specific national occasions for which P prescribes well-being offerings? Two such 
are recorded: Pentecost (23:19) and the initiation of the public cult (9:4). On 
Pentecost two lambs are sacrificed as well-being offerings (23:18-20). It is likely, 
however, that originally this sacrifice was brought by each Israelite farmer to¬ 
gether with the firstfruits of his wheat harvest, and only later was it incorporated 
into the public cult as a single festival offering and its meat assigned to the 
priests (for details see at 23:18-20). Thus it is hardly possible that this one 
public sacrifice, late in its development, is what is intended by the apparent 
prescription of the Numbers passage, cited above, that well-being offerings 
should mark the festival celebrations of the year. The second occasion (9:4) is 
more instructive. It calls for the sacrifice of a “well-being offering for the peo¬ 
ple” (9:18) during the institution of the public cult. It implies that the public 
sacrifice of well-being offerings took place not only on that occasion but on all 
joyous celebrations that would have been marked by the well-being offering, the 
joyous sacrifice par excellence. Surely, this is precisely what is meant by the 
Numbers passage: whereas the “fixed festivals and new moon days” require the 
burnt offerings (Num 28-29), the well-being offerings are reserved for “your 
joyous occasions (ubeyom fimhatkem). ” Indeed, the emphasis on the martial use 
of the trumpets in this pericope (Num 10:1-9) implies that the “joyous occa¬ 
sions” include military triumphs (Ibn Ezra, ad loc.). 

Moreover, other celebrations calling for well-being offerings are those on 
which the use of trumpets is attested, for example, coronations (2 Kgs 11:14; cf. 
Ps 98:6), the installation of the Ark in David’s tent (1 Chr 16:6, 42; cf. v 2), the 
dedication of Solomon’s temple (2 Chr 5:12-13; cf. 1 Kgs 8:64), the rededica¬ 
tion of the altar and covenant under Asa (2 Chr 15:8-15; cf. v 11), the purifica¬ 
tion of Hezekiah’s temple (2 Chr 29:27; cf. v 31), and the consecrations of the 
walls of Jerusalem (Neh 12:35, 41; cf. v 43). Other non-Priestly passages also 
attest to the sacrifice of well-being offerings on special public occasions, as 
follows: the ratification of the covenant (Exod 24:5), breaking a national fast 
(Judg 20:26), the dedication of an altar at Bethel (Judg 21:4), breaking a fast 
(probably) in preparation for battle (1 Sam 10:8; see 13:9-12), the dedication of 
the altar (2 Sam 24:25) at the site of the future temple (1 Chr 21:27-22:1), 
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Solomon's celebration after his dream-revelation at Gibeon (1 Kgs 8:63-64), the 
institution of the Passover rites in Hezekiah's temple (2 Chr 30:22-27), and the 
dedication of Manasseh's altar (2 Chr 33:16). All of these passages describing 
the public sacrifice of well-being offerings have in common that they are not 
fixed calendric days but are one-time-only, national occasions. 

Who are the recipients of this public well-being offering? In the non- 
Priestly texts, it is clearly the people or their representatives—most often,, the 
latter. Only in temple dedications, where the text takes pains to point out that 
hecatombs of animals were slain (e.g., 1 Kgs 8:63; 2 Chr 29:33; 30:24), can we 
assume that the assembled throngs partook of the sacrifice. In all other in¬ 
stances, the sacrificial meat was eaten by the people's representatives or those 
especially invited by the officiant. Thus, though the sacrifice at Ramah (proba¬ 
bly a zebah yamim or zebah mispaha) is called “the people’s sacrifice” (1 Sam 
9:12) and, theoretically, should have been distributed to all of the town’s inhab¬ 
itants (see v 13), it is in fact eaten by approximately thirty invited guests, 
qeru’im (v 22). In a similar fashion, it is Israel's elders who partake of the well¬ 
being offering sacrificed by Jethro (Exod 18:12). They also partook of the well¬ 
being offering by which the Sinaitic covenant was ratified (Exod 24:5, 11). 

Ostensibly, P (rather, H) preserves a different tradition concerning the well¬ 
being offering at Pentecost. On that occasion the two lambs are assigned to the 
priests rather than to the people or their representatives (23:20). But the case of 
the inauguration of the public cult indicates otherwise. There the priests receive 
their normal perquisite, the breasts (9:21; on the problem of the thigh, see the 
Comment on chap. 7). This can only mean that the rest of the sacrificial meat 
was given to the people, or more likely their chieftains and elders. Further 
support is supplied by the text describing the priestly consecration. The meat of 
the consecration ram is eaten by its offerers who, in this case, are the priests 
(8:31-32; Exod 29:33-34); and this sacrifice, according to P’s own acknowledg¬ 
ment, becomes the precedent for all well-being offerings (Exod 29:27-28). Thus 
P, no differently from the rest of Scripture, presumes that the meat of the public 
well-being offering, just as its private counterpart, is eaten by its offerers. Hence, 
the case of the Pentecostal lambs is an anomaly, for which the following hypo¬ 
thetical circumstances may have been responsible: when the local altars were 
abolished, the farmers no longer brought their two lambs and two wheat loaves 
each as a well-being offering. Because it became impractical, and in most cases 
impossible, for the Israelite farmer to make the pilgrimage to the single, central 
sanctuary during the busy harvest season, the offering was telescoped into a 
single set of two lambs and two loaves for the entire nation, and quite naturally, 
the priests officiating at the central sanctuary became the recipients of this 
offering (for further details, see the Notes and Comment on 23:18-20). 
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THE PURIFICATION OFFERING ( 4 : 1 - 35 ) 


Introduction 

4 ir The Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 2 Speak to the Israelites thus: 

When a person inadvertently does wrong in regard to any of the Lord's 
prohibitive commandments by violating any one of them- 

Of the High Priest 

3 If it is the anointed priest who so does wrong to the detriment of the 
people, he shall offer for the wrong he has done a bull of the herd without 
blemish as a purification offering to the Lord. 4 He shall bring the bull to the 
entrance of the Tent of Meeting before the Lord, lean his hand upon the head 
of the bull, and slaughter the bull before the Lord. 5 The anointed priest shall 
take some of the bull's blood and bring it into the Tent of Meeting. 6 The priest 
shall dip his finger in the blood, and sprinkle some of the blood seven times 
before the Lord against the veil of the shrine. 7 The priest shall put some of the 
blood on the horns of the altar of perfumed incense, which is in the Tent of 
Meeting, before the Lord; and all the rest of the bull's blood he shall pour out at 
the base of the altar of burnt offering, which is at the entrance of the Tent of 
Meeting. 8 He shall set aside all of the suet from the bull of the purification 
offering; the suet that covers the entrails and all of the suet that is around 
the entrails; 9 the two kidneys and the suet that is around them, that is on the 
sinews; and the caudate lobe on the liver, which he shall remove with the 
kidneys— 10 just as it is set aside from the ox of the well-being offering. 
The priest shall turn them into smoke on the altar of burnt offering. 11 But the 
hide of the bull, and all its flesh, together with its head and shins, its entrails and 
dung— 12 all the rest of the bull—shall be taken away to a pure place outside the 
camp, to the ash dump, and burned with wood; it shall be burned on the ash 
dump. 

Of the Community 

13 If it is the whole community of Israel that has erred inadvertently and the 
matter escapes the notice of the congregation, so that they violate one of the 
Lord's prohibitive commandments, and they feel guilt 14 when the wrong that 
they committed in regard to it becomes known, the congregation shall offer a 
bull of the herd as a purification offering and bring it before the Tent of Meet¬ 
ing. 15 The elders of the community shall lean their hands upon the head of the 
bull before the Lord, and the bull shall be slaughtered before the Lord. 16 The 
anointed priest shall bring some of the bull's blood into the Tent of Meeting, 
17 and the priest shall dip his finger in the blood and sprinkle of it seven times 
before the Lord, against the veil. 18 Some of the blood he shall put on the horns 
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of the altar that is before the Lord in the Tent of Meeting, and all the rest of 
the blood he shall pour out at the base of the altar of burnt offering, which is at 
the entrance of the Tent of Meeting. 19 He shall set aside all of its suet from it 
and turn it into smoke on the altar. 20 He shall treat this bull as he treated the 
[first] bull of the purification offering; he shall treat it the same way. Thus the 
priest shall effect purgation for them that they may be forgiven. 21 The bull shall 
be taken away outside the camp and it shall be burned as the first bull was 
burned: it is the purification offering of the congregation. 

Of the Chieftain 

22 When the chieftain does wrong by violating any of the Lord’s prohibitive 
commandments inadvertently, and he feels guilt 23 or he is informed of the 
wrong he committed, he shall bring as his offering a male goat without blemish. 
24 He shall lean his hand upon the goat’s head, and it shall be slaughtered at the 
spot where the burnt offering is slaughtered, before the Lord: it is a purification 
offering. 25 The priest shall take some of the blood of the purification offering 
with his finger and put it on the horns of the altar of burnt offering; and (the 
rest of) its blood he shall pour out at the base of the altar of burnt offering. 26 A11 
of its suet he shall turn into smoke on the altar, like the suet of the well-being 
offering. Thus shall the priest effect purgation on his behalf for his wrong, that 
he may be forgiven. 

Of the Commoner 

27 If any person from among the populace does wrong inadvertently by 
violating any of the Lord’s prohibitive commandments and he feels guilt 28 or he 
is informed of the wrong he committed, he shall bring as his offering a female 
goat without blemish for the wrong he committed. 29 He shall lean his hand 
upon the head of the purification offering, and the purification offering shall be 
slaughtered at the spot (of the slaughter) of the burnt offering. 30 The priest shall 
take some of its blood with his finger and put it on the horns of the altar of 
burnt offering; and all the rest of its blood he shall pour out at the base of the 
altar. 31 All of its suet he shall remove, just as the suet was removed from the 
well-being offering; and the priest shall turn (it) into smoke on the altar as a 
pleasing aroma to the Lord. Thus the priest shall effect purgation on his behalf, 
that he may be forgiven. 

32 If the offering he brings is a sheep, he shall bring a female without 
blemish. 33 He shall lean his hand upon the head of the purification offering, and 
it shall be slaughtered for purification purposes at the spot where the burnt 
offering is slaughtered. 34 The priest shall take some of the blood of the purifica¬ 
tion offering with his finger and put it on the horns of the altar of burnt offering, 
and all the rest of its blood he shall pour out at the base of the altar. 35 And all of 
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its suet he shall remove just as the suet of the sheep of the well-being offering is 
removed; and the priest shall turn it (lit., them) into smoke on the altar, with 
the food gifts of the Lord. Thus the priest shall effect purgation on his behalf for 
the wrong he committed, that he may be forgiven. 


NOTES 

4:1. The heading (vv 1, 2a), like the opening of chapter 1, indicates that a 
new section is at hand. Although the subject is still the sacrifices, they are of a 
different kind: chaps. 1-3 dealt with voluntary sacrifices, a distinction recog¬ 
nized by the rabbis, who term the former dinedaba Voluntary’ and the latter, 
dehoba ‘mandatory’. That the violation of prohibitive commandments will be 
the subject of this section (see at v 2) has been anticipated by the final state¬ 
ment of the previous chapter (3:17): it is a prohibition. 

2. When. ki y the particle that begins the major casuistic statement in a legal 
case, whose subsections will be headed by y im (vv 3, 13, 32) and (very rarely) 
y dser (v 22). See also on 1:2. 

a person . As in 2:1, the term nepes is used to indicate either sex (e.g., 5:2, 4, 
15, 17, 21; 7:27; 22:11; Num 35:11, 15, 30); it is equivalent to y addm (Saadiah; 
see 1:2) and also includes the ger , the resident alien, as well as the Israelite 
(Num 15:29; see also on 1:2). 

inadvertently (bisegaga). Inadvertence is a key criterion.in all expiatory sacri¬ 
fice. A deliberate, brazen sinner is barred from the sanctuary (Num 15:30-31). 
Presumptuous sins are not expiable but are punished with karet —excision (see 
chap. 7, Comment D). Rodriguez (1979: 148) and Kiuchi (1987: 147) entirely 
miss the point in claiming that the Yom Kippur rite (16:16, 21) proves that the 
hatta y t also atones for presumptuous sins. Of course it does. This is precisely the 
reason that such sinners are represented by the high priest: they themselves are 
barred from the sanctuary. 

Inadvertent wrongdoing may result from two causes: negligence or igno¬ 
rance. Either the offender knows the law but involuntarily violates it or he acts 
knowingly but is unaware he did wrong. The former situation underlies the 
examples of accidental homicide—Num 35:16-18, 22-23; Deut 19:5--6—and 
the latter is presumed by 1 Sam 14:32-34; Ezek 45:20; and such nonritual texts 
as 1 Sam 26:21; Prov 5:23; Job 6:24; 19:4. These two types of inadvertence have 
also been termed “error” and “accident” (Daube 1949). In either case, as the 
citations illustrate, unconsciousness of the sin and consciousness of the act are 
always presumed (contra Kiuchi 1987: 25-31), as recognized by the rabbis. 
“Scripture says bi§egdga implying the existence of consciousness” (b. B. Qam. 
26b). By contrast, an unconscious wrong, when the offender is unaware of both 
his act and his sin, when he only suspects that he has done wrong, is expiated by 
a different sacrifice, the y dsam (see the Notes on 5:17-19). This distinction 
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throws light on the ideological and theological battle between Job and his 
friends (Milgrom 1967). The centrality of the concept “inadvertence" in this 
chapter is highlighted by the chiastic order of the opening statements of every 
case (Bendavid 1967: 1.21): 


2 

A + B 

teheta* 

b is e gaga 

3 

A 

yeheta* 


13 

B 


yisgu 

22 

A 

yehetd* 


27 

A + B 

teheta* 

bisegdga 


does wrong (teheta *). Although the verb hdtd * is found in Scripture referring 
to offenses against God and man (e.g., 1 Sam 2:25), in P it refers exclusively to 
sins against God, thus obviating the need to mention his name (e.g., 5:2, 5, 10, 
13; Num 15:27, 28). Another difference lies in the fact that in Scripture this 
verb (like its Akk. cognate hatu y noun hitu, hitftu) refers to the entire range of 
offenses, from accidental misdemeanors to premeditated violence. P, conversely, 
reserves nouns like c dwon and pesa c for premeditated offenses ( b. Yoma 36b; see 
at 16:16, 21) but uses the verb hdtd* and the noun hdtd*t/hattd*t in categorizing 
involuntary offenses. A good example of this usage is the case of the Nazirite 
who accidently comes into contact with a corpse (Num 6:9); it is referred to as 
hatd* c al hannepes ‘erred in regard to the corpse’. That hdtd* implies not sin but 
error or failure is shown by its noncultic usage, as in “sling a stone at a hair and 
not err" (Judg 20:16; Bekhor Shor; see also Isa 65:20; Prov 8:36; 19:2; Job 5:24). 

in regard to any of. mikkol, lit., “[with regard to] any of all." The preposi¬ 
tion min is partitive (Kalisch 1867-72); compare *ahat mikkol , lit., “one of all" 
(v 13). Others (e.g., Shadal; Elliger 1966; recently Kiuchi 1987: 22-23) render 
min as “against," a meaning it does not have, because the alleged proof text, 
weld* rasaHi me*elohay (2 Sam 22:22 = Ps 18:22), should be rendered “I am not 


convicted by God." 

prohibitive, *dser Id* te c d$ena y lit., “which are not done." God’s command¬ 


ments can be divided into two categories: performative and prohibitive (“dos" 
and “don’ts"). The performative commandments are violated by refraining from 
or neglecting to do them. The omission of a religious duty is a personal failing; 
but the sinner alone is affected. Because no act was performed, his sin carries no 
impact upon his environment. The violation of prohibitive commandments, by 
contrast, involves an act. It sets up reverberations that upset the divine ecology. 
Specifically, in the Priestly conceptual scheme, an act forbidden by God gener¬ 
ates impurity, which impinges upon God’s sanctuary and land. For example, 
sexual offenses and homicide pollute the land (18:27-28; Num 35:34-35), 
whereas Molech worship and corpse contamination pollute the sanctuary (20:3; 
Num 19:13, 20). It is of no minor importance that the verb timme* ‘pollute’ 
(and the related term hillel ‘desecrate’) only appears in the context of prohibi- 
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tive commandments but never with performative ones, and only in ritual but 
never in ethical contexts (see below). This is the significance of the qualification 
here: the violation of prohibitive commandments generates impurity, which can 
be lethal to the community of Israel unless it is purified—by the hattd% the 
purification offering. 

commandments . The term miswot applies only to the religious command¬ 
ments (fas), not to civil ones (jus), to those enforceable solely by God, not by 
man. For example, inadvertent homicide (also characterized by the term segagd; 
Num 35:12, 15) is expiable not by a purification offering but by banishment to a 
city asylum until the death of the high priest (Num 35:25). It is striking, how¬ 
ever, that the laws of homicide are called not miswot but mispdtim ‘norms, 
procedures’ (v 24) and huqqat mispdt ‘law of procedure' (v 29), terms that 
designate civil laws (see Num 36:13 for the same distinction). Other legal tradi¬ 
tions designate religious law by other terms, for example, the Covenant Code, 
dibere YHWH ‘the words of the Lord' as opposed to hammispatim ‘the norms' 
(Exod 24:3); also Moses declares, “I make known huqqe ha^elohim we y et- 
toratayw (the laws and teachings of God)," in contrast to “I arbitrate ( wesapatti\ 
i.e., decide the mispdt) between a man and his neighbor" (Exod 18:16). Thus 
miswot in P (and H) do not include the norms adjudicated and executed by the 
court but are restricted to those laws which fall solely under the jurisdiction of 
God (see 4:2, 13, 22; 5:17; 22:31; 26:3, 14, 15; 27:34; Num 15:22, 31, 39, 40; 
36:13). This conclusion is corroborated in a second pericope dealing with the 
purification offering (Num 15:22-31; see Comment E below) where, again, the 
laws governed by this sacrifice are called miswot (vv 22, 31; cf. siwwa , v 23) as 
well as debar YHWH , cf. Exod 24:3, cited above) and the penalty for their 
flagrant violation is karet , a punishment meted out only by God (Zimmerli 
1954). The term miswa (and torn) clearly refers to the Lord's covenantal revela¬ 
tion to Israel, in distinction to huqqim/huqqot and mispdtim , which connote 
laws and legal procedures in general and, hence, can refer to the jurisprudence 
of all peoples (cf. 18:3, 30; 2 Kgs 17:40; Elliot-Binns 1955). 

The limitation of the purification offering to laws punishable by God but 
not by man assumes central importance in evaluating the import of this super¬ 
scription. It extends beyond the bounds of ritual law to include ethics, an area 
that is also unenforceable in human courts. Thus it should occasion no surprise 
when later in Leviticus, in H, ethical and ritual prescriptions are intertwined, 
and both are stamped with the imprimatur of the Lord, y ani YHWH (19:3, 4, 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, etc ). The fusion of ethics and ritual is not an innovation of 
Israelite law. It is to be found in the earliest documents of the ancient Near 
East, for example, from Egypt, “The Protestation of Guiltlessness" ( ANET 3 
34-36); from Mesopotamia, Surpu II (Reiner 1958: 13-15); or from Hattia, 
Mastiggas (ANET* 350-51; cf. Moyer 1969: 143; Wright 1987: 262). Hence, 
in pagan cultures too the violation of ethical as well as ritual norms can enrage 
the gods. But it is in Israel alone that both norms are tied to the purification 
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offering and its central message that the violation of ethics and/or ritual leads to 
the pollution of the sanctuary and its national consequence, the abandonment 
of the entire community of Israel by its God. Israel’s neighbors also held to, 
indeed were obsessed by, a fear that their temples would be defiled and the 
concomitant need to purify them. But the source of this defilement, in their 
system, was not human beings but demons and the plethora of incantations, 
unctions, and rituals for the purification of the temple was directed toward 
eliminating or warding off this supernal evil (for details, see Comment C be¬ 
low). It was the genius of Israel's priesthood, as reflected in this sacrificial ritual, 
to give a national dimension to ethics, to make ethical behavior an indispensable 
factor in determining Israel’s destiny. National destruction is predicted in the 
wake of the violation of kol-hammiswot ‘all the commandments’ (26:T4[H]). In 
this teaching (and in others, see Comment F on 5:14-26), Israel’s priests are 
the precursors of its prophets. 

any one of them (me’ahat mehenna). The preposition min in the first word is 
partitive in meaning, giving the sense of “any” (GKC 119w n. 2). 

3. the anointed priest hakkohen hammasiah, the title of the high priest in 
preexilic times, for the sacred anointing oil (Exod 30:22-33) with which his 
head was anointed (21:10) was not reinstituted in the Second Temple (t Yoma 
2:15; t. Sota 13:1; ’Abot R. Nat. A:41). In fact, this title or its paraphrase is 
found only in the Priestly writings (4:3, 5, 16; 6:15; 16:32; 21:10; Num 35:25). 
During the Second Temple period he was called kohen hard’s ‘the head priest’ 
(thirteen times in Ezra, fourteen times in Nehemiah, and ninety-one times in 
Chronicles). The term hakkohen haggadol ‘the high priest’ was used in preexilic 
times (21:10; Num 35:25, 28; 2 Kgs 12:10; 22:4, 8; 23:4) and remained in 
currency during the restoration (Hag 1:1, 12, 14; Zech 3:1, 8). Later in the 
postexilic period, however, it was replaced by kohen hard’s (cf. 2 Chr 24:11 with 
2 Kgs 12:11). Tannaitic literature refers to him as indefinite kohen masiah 
‘anointed priest’ (e.g., m. Hor. 2:1; 3:1, 2), hammasiah ‘the anointed one’ (e.g., 
m. Hor. 2:6), and kohen hammasiah ‘the anointed priest’ (e.g. m. Zebah. 10:8) 
but not hakkohen hammasiah , as in P; however, these rabbinic terms are archais- 
tic and academic (Bailey 1951). Ordinary priests were also anointed by being 
aspersed with the sacred anointing oil, but only the high priest had the oil 
poured on his head (8:12, 30; cf. Num 3:3). 

Why does the case of the high priest precede that of the community 
(vv 13-21)? The answer is supplied in the Note on vv 13-21, below. 

to the detriment (of the people), le’asmat is infinitival in form (see 5:26b). 
Biblical terms for good and bad behavior also connote their respective reward 
and punishment (Zimmerli 1954; Koch 1962; von Rad 1962: 262-72). The 
same can be shown for ’asam; it connotes both the wrong and the retribution 
(Milgrom 1976f: 3-12). The consequential ’asam is amply attested in the Bible 
(e.g., Gen 26:10; Jer 51:5b; Hos 5:15; Zech 11:5; Ps 34:22-23; 1 Chr 21:3) and 
in sacrificial texts as well (see the Note on 5:6). Thus the high priest’s error has 
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inflicted some penalty on the people. That priestly misconduct can harm the 
community is explicitly stated: “Do not dishevel your hair and do not rend your 
clothes, lest you die and anger strike the whole community " (10:6; cf. Gen 20:9, 
17-18). What, then, is the high priest's error? Commentators differ. “He offers 
a purification offering for the people improperly" (Tg. Ps.-f.). Because all of his 
rites are on behalf of the people, any mistake in their execution will result in 
harm to the people (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897; Snaith 1967). The people are 
actually punished for his mistake (Shadal). The high priest's erroneous decision 
causes the people to sin (m. Hot. 2:2-3; cf. Ibn Ezra, Ramban). All of these 
answers are possible. There is no certainty but this: the nexus between cause and 
effect—the people suffer for the high priest's error. 

The subsequent cases certify that remorse for asam) and knowledge of 
(yada c ) one's error are prerequisites for the purification offering (see on vv 13-14, 
22-23). Yet surprisingly, neither term is found in the case of the high priest. 
Moreover, the text does not even state that his error was committed inadver¬ 
tently! The latter objection is removed once it is realized that the factor of 
inadvertence is expressly given in the previous verse, the heading for the entire 
chapter. But what of the missing remorse and knowledge? There is no choice 
but to infer that these things are taken for granted (Keter Torah). Because the 
high priest performs most of his rituals in the privacy of the tent-shrine, only he 
can inform himself of his error. And once discovered, it is inconceivable that he 
would not feel remorse. 

bull of the herd, par ben-baqar, lit., “bovine bull" (v 14; 16:3; 23:18). Schol¬ 
arly opinion generally holds that this is an archaism that preserves the earlier 
meaning of par as an adult male animal (Elliger 1966; Peter 1975). But it is 
more likely that bdqdr refers to domestic cattle, that is to say, “of the herd," and 
it has been purposefully inserted by the priestly legislator to indicate that sacrifi¬ 
cial cattle must be domesticated (S. Rattray). 

as a purification offering, lehatta’t is a pi c el formation derived from the verb 
hitte] which is synonymous with tihar 'purify' (e.g., Ezek 43:23-26) and kipper 
‘purge' (Ezek 43:20, 26). The hattd% therefore, is to be rendered “purification 
offering" (Milgrom 1970c, 1971a; see Comment A below). It should be noted 
that this translation had been given by Saadiah (tenth century) but has since 
been ignored. 

4. and slaughter (wesahat). Because the high priest is the offerer of the bull, 
he himself probably does the slaughtering (see at 1:5). 

before the Lord, lipne YHWH (see at 1:3). 

5. It seems strange that the high priest is both the expiator and the expi¬ 
ated, that he officiates for his own sin. Yet who else? He alone is permitted to 
officiate within the tent-shrine, as indicated by the rites prescribed on all of the 
cult objects in the shrine—the incense altar (Exod 30:7-8), the lamps (Lev 24:2; 
on the anomaly of Exod 27:21, see Haran 1978: 209), the table of the bread of 
presence (Lev 24:8, implied)—and by the explicit statement “He among his 
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(Aaron’s) sons who becomes priest in his stead, who enters the Tent of Meeting 
to officiate in the sanctuary . . (Exod 29:30). 

6. the priest, hakkohen indicates the high priest himself (Ibn Ezra), not an 
ordinary priest (Philo, Laws 1. 231). 

finger. Which? The rabbis opt for the index finger ( Sipra , Hobah par. 3:8; 
b. Zebah. 53a); but Egyptian anointment rites indicate that the priest used the 
small finger (Morct 1902: 190-200). 

and sprinkle (wehizza). Sevenfold sprinkling is attested for the blood of the 
purification offering (4:6, 17; 16:14, 15, 19; Num 19:4), for the oil mixture of 
blood and water used in the purification of the mesord c y 16, 27, 51), and 
for the anointing oil on the altar (8:11). It has been suggested (Vriezen 1950) 
that the purpose is consecratory: sprinkling on objects (altar, 8:11; 16:19) and 
people ( mesord c 7 fungous house, 14:7, 51) consecrates them, but sprinkling “be¬ 
fore the Lord” (4:6, 17; 14:16, 27) or within the shrine (16:14, 15) or toward it 
(Num 19:4) consecrates the fluid. Thus, Vriezen argues, the purpose of the 
sevenfold sprinkling of the blood from the high priest’s purification offering 
inside the shrine is to consecrate it so that it may effect purgation on the inner 
altar (v 7). The need for consecration could be explained by the fact that the 
high priest is a sinner, and his purgation rites with the blood cannot be effica¬ 
cious unless he first consecrates the blood. Yet the objection can be raised that 
the blood of the community’s purification offering is treated to a similar sprin¬ 
kling rite, wherein the high priest is not implicated (see at vv 13-21). A second 
objection stems from the annual Day of Purgation, on which the same sprin¬ 
kling rite is performed with the blood of the purification offerings of the high 
priest and community (see at 16:16b). Surely, after the high priest has expiated 
for himself and his household (16:11-14) there should be no reason for him to 
have to consecrate the blood of the community’s purification offering. Finally, 
Vriezen’s thesis breaks down completely over the purgation rites in the adytum, 
the inner shrine: the sevenfold sprinkling occurs after the Ark complex is as¬ 
persed (16:4). Thus the latter does not consecrate the blood but must be part of 
the purgation rites of the sanctuary. And, just as the sevenfold sprinkling of the 
purification blood purges the adytum on the annual Day of Purgation, so it 
purges the outer shrine, in this case, when the high priest performs it before the 
veil. Proof that the aspersion purges the entire area of the shrine is found in the 
wording that describes the same rite on the annual Day of Purgation: “he shall 
do likewise for the Tent of Meeting’’ (16:16). The text does not specify the veil 
or the incense altar, the objects that receive the blood, but the entire Tent, in 
other words, the shrine itself is purged. That the area of the shrine is as holy as 
the sancta it houses is further corroborated by the consistent distinctions made 
between the Tent (and not its sancta) and the sacrificial altar in regard to the 
priestly duties. Unqualified priests may not officiate at the altar, but they must 
not even enter the Tent (10:9; 21:23; Exod 28:43; 30:20 [Milgrom 1970a: 38- 
43]). 
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Is it an accident that the sevenfold sprinkling is the seventh rite in this 
pericope (vv 3-12) as well as in the purification of the scale-diseased person 
(14:24), as noted by Paran (1983: 139)? 

of the blood . min haddam implies that the high priest dips his finger into 
the vessel containing the blood for each sprinkling (Sipra, Hobah par 3:8; Sipre 
Zuta on Num 19:4). 

seven times. Ibn Ezra (on Num 23:1) points to the frequency of the number 
seven in the cultic calendar: the seventh day (Sabbath), the seventh week (Pen¬ 
tecost), the seventh month (Tishri), the seventh year (Sabbatical for land and 
remission of debts), seven burnt-offering lambs (on festivals, twice seven on 
Sukkot), seven sprinklings (in the sanctuary and for the purification of the 
mesdra c ). He also points to the sacrificial requirement of seven bulls, seven rams, 
and seven altars for Balaam's divination (Num 23:1) and the same sacrifices for 
job’s friends (Job 42:8), as well as the astrological significance of seven. The 
magical use of seven is attested in the Bible: Naaman bathes seven times in the 
Jordan (2 Kgs 5:10, 14); Elijah orders his servant to scan the skies seven times 
for signs of rain (1 Kgs 18:43); Joshua’s army circuits Jericho seven times on the 
seventh day. There are many other attestations of seven in the Bible (e.g., 25:8; 
Dan 9:24) and throughout the ancient Near East (Pope 1962). In the Talmud, a 
medical prescription requires seven twigs from seven trees, seven nails from 
seven bridges, and more (b. Sabb. 66b). 

against The expression 3 et-pene can also mean “before” (Gen 19:13; 33:18; 
1 Sam 2:11), but with a verb of motion such as “sprinkle” it denotes “toward” 
(so LXX, Vg., Pesh., Saadiah). But the blood does not touch the veil (, b . Yoma 
57a [bar.];y. Yoma 5:4). 

veil (paroket). Akk. parakku means “shrine, the living quarters of the deity,” 
and the verb paraku means “go across, block, bar,” which can describe a curtain 
(AHw 829); thus paroket is a fitting term for the veil that separates the adytum 
or Holy of Holies (Exod 26:33) containing the cherub-drawn chariot-throne of 
God (Ezek 10:15-19) from the rest of the shrine (Exod 26:31-35). See further 
Milgrom and Gane 1988. 

the shrine, haqqodes (10:4, [also with 3 et-pene] 18; Exod 26:33; 28:29, 35). 
Contrary to Kiuchi (1987: 170), it means “adytum” only in chap. 16 (vv 2, 3, 
16, 20, 23), which originally belonged to another source (see at 16:2). Perhaps 
this added specification was considered essential to distinguish the veil from the 
other curtain (masak), which hung at the opposite end, at the entrance of the 
Tent (Exod 26:36). 

7. horns. The altar’s horns are right-angle tetrahedra projecting from the 
four corners. They are not added onto the altar but are of one piece with it 
(Exod 27:2; 30:2), as illustrated by an incense altar from Megiddo and the 
sacrificial altar (in an Israelite sanctuary) from Beer-sheba (see fig. 5a, b). 

In the ancient Near East, the horns on the altar are emblems of the gods 
(Galling 1925). They are found on top of shrines (Obbink 1937) and the head- 
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dresses of the gods (Boehmer 1972-75). They signify the horns of a powerful 
animal (e.g., a bull or a ram) and are symbols of strength and force. Indeed, 
qeren in the Bible is invested with the same symbolism (1 Sam 2:1, 10; 2 Sam 
22:3; Jer 48:25; Zech 2:4; Pss 75:5-6, 11; 89:18, 25; etc.). In Israel, the altar 
horns were clearly essential; to cut them off was to desecrate the altar (Amos 
3:14). Their daubing with the purification blood meant the purgation of the 
entire altar, by the principle of pars pro toto. For details, see my discussion of the 
sacrificial altar (v 25). 

the altar of perfumed incense (mizbah qetoret hassammim). Described in 
detail in Exod 30:1-10; 37:25-28, its dimensions were 1x1x2 cubits. Like 
the sacrificial altar (see v 25), it contained rings and staves for carrying and was 
made of acacia wood. It differed, however, in being plated with gold, not with 
bronze; also, the plating extended over the top, for it was solid and had a roof, in 
contrast to the sacrificial altar, which was hollow. Its place was directly in front 
of the veil, flanked by the two other golden cult objects, the candelabrum (Exod 
25:31-40) and the display table (Exod 25:23-30). Incense was burned on it 
twice daily at the time of the tamid y but no other offering other than the 
prescribed incense was permitted (Exod 30:9b). 

Reference to the incense altar of Solomon’s temple is found in the construc¬ 
tion account (1 Kgs 6:20-22; 7:48) and in the incense offering ascribed to King 
Uzziah (2 Chr 26:16). In Ezekiel’s blueprint for the new temple (Ezek 40:42), 
he may have had in mind the incense altar he saw in the temple (as a priest, he 
had access to it). Since Wellhausen, the historicity of these accounts has been 
called into question, on the assumption that the burning of incense was not 
introduced into Israel until the time of the Second Temple (see 1 Macc 1:54). 
Nevertheless, many altars have been found in Canaan dating back to the Bronze 
Age that are too small for animal offerings. Some actually approximate the 
dimensions of the tabernacle incense altar and are even equipped with horns, for 
example, at Shechem and Megiddo (fig. 5a, above). Furthermore, these altars 
are circumscribed by a molding, recalling “a molding of gold around it” (Exod 
30:3). Thus the incense altar was standard equipment for Canaanite temples. 
Moreover, several of these altars were found in Israelite sanctuaries (e g., Arad, 
Lachish). Thus the use of incense in Israel during the First Temple period can 
hardly be denied. 

As there is every reason to affirm the presence of an incense altar in Solo¬ 
mon’s temple, there remains only the question of the incense altar attributed to 
the Tabernacle. Scholars have been nearly unanimous in declaring it an anachro¬ 
nistic insertion based on the Temple. They support their viewpoint by noting 
that the description of the incense altar is not joined to that of the other inner 
sancta (Exod 26), but rather is placed after the description of the entire Taber¬ 
nacle and its paraphernalia (Exod 30:1-10)—an afterthought, as it were. The 
objection is fallacious. The fact that it is not found in its 4 ‘logical” place is in 
itself reason to suspect that another kind of logic obtains here. It can be shown 
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that the description of the Tabernacle is divided into two parts: Exodus 26:1- 
27:19, the Tabernacle in blueprint, and Exodus 27:20-30:38, the Tabernacle in 
operation. Because the incense altar is described functionally (Exod 30:7-8), it 
therefore belongs in the latter section. Furthermore, the use of the candelabrum 
(Exod 27:20-21), the investiture of those qualified to service the Tabernacle 
(Exod 28:1-29:37), the tdmid offering (Exod 29:38-42), and the incense offer¬ 
ing (Exod 30:1-10) are all part of a single cultic activity to be conducted twice 
daily by the high priest Further evidence is that other cultic instruments, 
namely, the laver and anointment oil, are mentioned even later—again for the 
reason that their use is being described (Exod 30:17-21, 22-30). Therefore, 
there is no evidence, either textual or archaeological, to question,the existence of 
an incense altar in the precinct of the Tabernacle (for new evidence from 
archaeological finds see Gitin 1989). 

incense, qetoret , a term that primarily denotes “that which goes up in 
smoke” (e.g., Ps 66:15; and see at 1:9) but whose restricted but more prevalent 
meaning is “incense” (e.g., Ezek 8:11; 16:18; 23:41). In Semitic languages qtr(t) 
means “smoke,” as in qtr (Aram.) and qutru, quturtu (Akk.). In Arabic the verb 
qattara denotes the perfuming of garments with the smoke of aloe spice. In 
Hebrew the verb qtr (pi c el and hiphHl) means “burn incense”; the pi c el generally 
designates illicit worship, of idols or at bamot, whereas the hiphHl is used of 
legitimate worship both in P and elsewhere (e.g., 1 Sam 2:28; 1 Kgs 12:33; 
13:1). The incense burnt on the inner altar is designated as qetoret hassammim 
'perfumed incense’ (Exod 25:6; 30:7; 31:11), which consists of a mixture of 
powdered spices, specifically balsam, onycha, galbanum, and frankincense (Exod 
30:34-38). It was also used in the Holy of Holies on the annual Day of Purga¬ 
tion (16:12-13). An ancient baraita dating from Temple times ( Ker . 6a) claims 
that “eleven ingredients were mentioned to Moses at Sinai” and to the biblical 
four the following seven spices are added: myrrh, cassia-cinnamon, spikenard, 
saffron, costus, cinnamon, and cinnamon bark, some of which were components 
of the sacred anointing oil (Exod 30:23). Josephus avers that there were thirteen 
spices in the Temple's incense offering ( Wars 5.218; for details, see note on 
16:12). 

Nonpriests were strictly forbidden to offer incense (Num 17:5). The daily 
offering of incense on the altar was restricted to the high priest (Exod 30:7-8), 
but in the Second Temple it could be performed by any priest. This conclusion 
can be deduced from the Bible itself and is confirmed by the rabbinic sources 
(e.g., m. Tamid 5:2, 4; 6:3). The Chronicler condemns King Uzziah for officiat¬ 
ing at the incense offering in these words: “It is not for you, Uzziah, to offer 
incense to the Lord, but for Aaronite priests, who have been consecrated, to 
offer incense” (2 Chr 26:18; cf. also Num 17:5). 

Incense rituals were extremely important in Egypt. Considerable effort was 
expended in procuring incense gums and resins required in the temple rituals. 
Egyptian priests burned incense in daily rituals at the temple. Following their 
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purificatory bath they entered the temple gates at dawn. Once inside the temple 
proper the highest-ranking priest went into the sanctuary, prostrated himself 
before the effigy of the god, rose, chanted prayers, and infumed the air with 
incense. According to the Pyramid Texts, 376-78, incense burning was the 
“sympathetic agency by which, as the odorous vapor arises from earth to the 
gods, it bears aloft the fragrance of the king to mingle with that of the gods, and 
thus to draw them together in fellowship and association" (Breasted 1959: 126). 

In Israel, the ascent of the smoke of incense became the visible manifesta¬ 
tion of prayer: “Let my prayer be counted as incense before thee, and the lifting 
up of my hands as an evening sacrifice" (Ps 141:2)! The symbolism is even more 
explicitly stated in later periods: “And another angel came and stood before the 
altar. He had a golden censer and he was given abundant incense to add to the 
prayers of all the holy ones on the golden altar before the throne. And the 
smoke of the incense arose with the prayers of the holy ones from the hand of 
the Angel of the Presence. And the angel took the censer, and filled it from the 
coals on the altar and hurled them onto the earth. And there were claps of 
thunder, and loud voices and streaks of lightning, and an earthquake” (Rev 8:3- 
5). The burning of incense in the various cults presumably carried the same 
symbolic values. Burning of incense to the queen of heaven was accompanied by 
requests for fertility and well-being (Jer 44:17). The presence of incense altars 
and burners in the same archaeological context as fertility figurines attests the 
popularity of such cults in Israel. 

The Priestly sources also attest that there was an incense offering on a fire 
pan (10:1-4; Num 16:16-18; 17:11-13), which, however, was not part of the 
fixed daily or festival cult. For details, see the Note on 10:1-4. 

which is in the Tent of Meeting , before the Lord. This is the first time the 
inner altar is mentioned in Leviticus, hence the full data on its location, to make 
sure it is not confused with the sacrificial altar (v 26). That “before the Lord" 
can refer to the interior of the Tent is shown by Exod 27:21; 28:35; 30:8; 34:34; 
40:23, 25. 

the rest, kol- (so Saadiah), in other words, all that remains; cf. 5:9. For this 
usage, see Judg 16:17; 1 Sam 8:5. 

shall pour out. yispok, that is to say, dispose of. The verb sapak in P indi¬ 
cates a noncultic act (14:41; 17:13), in contrast to D (Deut 12:27). The question 
whether the discarded blood still retained its sanctity was debated by the rabbis 
(m. Hul 8:6; m. Me c il. 3:3; cf. Tiferet Israel and Tosfot Yom Tov on m. Yoma 
5:6), but they agreed that mishandling it would not invalidate the sacrifice 
( m. Zebah. 5:1-2). 

the base of (yesod). To judge by the detailed description of the sacrificial 
altar in Ezekiel’s visionary temple (Ezek 43:13-17), the base probably contained 
a trough, probably a trench dug around the base (1 Kgs 18:32; cf. Wright 1987: 
158), that collected the sacrificial blood. Ezekiel’s altar had two such troughs 
(heq), one at the base and the other in the middle (Ezek 43:14, 17), the latter to 
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catch the purification blood daubed on its corners (Ezek 43:20). The altar in 
Solomon’s Temple may also have contained a middle trough, for it was divided 
into an upper and a lower section (Ezek 16:24-25, 31, 39; cf. 43:13). So did the 
altar in the Second Temple, the bottom half also being called by this name, 
yesod (m. Mid. 3:1; m. Kelim 17:10). The purification offering is the only sacri¬ 
fice whose remaining blood is expressly to be disposed of at the altar’s base (e.g., 
4:7, 18, 25, 30, 34; 5:9; 8:15; 9:19); the blood of the other sacrifices is totally 
used in their respective blood rites; there is none left over requiring disposal. 

8. shall set aside (yarim). Equivalent to hiqrib (3:3, 9, 14; cf. 4:10) and hesir 
(4:31, 35; cf. 3:4, 9, 10, 15), that is, set aside as a dedication (Milgrom 1983g). 
For details see the Note on 7:32. This is the tenth and final rite in the sacrificial 
procedure of the high priest’s hattd’t. As in other similar constructs, the final 
verb is expressed differently from the preceding ones (in the imperfect, not as a 
perfect), to indicate stylistically that the pericope is about to close (see the Note 
on 1:9). In this case, however, the previous, ninth, verb is also in the imperfect, 
yispok (v 7b), perhaps for the purpose of contrasting the blood manipulations on 
the two altars, wenatan (v 7a) and yispok (v 7b) (Paran 1983: 138). 

all of the suet (koUheleb). The specific suet pieces follow in vv 8-9; this 
expression is similar in function to helbo (3:9). 

(covers) the (entrails): c aL Twenty-five manuscripts, LXX, Sam., Tg. Onq. y 
and Tg. Ps.-J. read y et- y as in 3:3, 9, 14; and 7:3. 

10. it is set aside (yuram). The antecedent is “all of the suet” (v 8). 

ox. The term sor can refer to either the male or the female of the species 
(e.g., 22:28). 

shall turn them into smoke (wehiqtirdm). The antecedent of this plural suffix 
is the suet pieces, enumerated above (vv 8-9); see at 3:16. 

11. all its flesh (kol-besaro). The flesh of the animal does not include the 
head and shins, which are enumerated separately (see at 1:9a). 

and dung (upirso). Akk. parsu 7 Syr. perta Jewish Aram, partd\ 

12. all the rest (kol-). Sec the Note on v 7. 

shall be taken away . . . burned (wehosf . . . wefcrap). The subject can¬ 
not be the high priest, for he would be rendered impure. For this reason, the 
LXX and Sam. read these verbs as plurals (and do so again in v 21). Instead, the 
subjects may be treated as impersonal and the verbs interpreted as equivalent to 
passive formations. 

pure place (mdqom tabor). Why this specification; is it not obvious? Not at 
all. Among Israel's neighbors (e.g., Hittites, Mesopotamians), substances that 
absorb impurity are themselves lethally dangerous. In Israel, however, the only 
part of the purification offering that acts as the ritual detergent is the blood. The 
flesh of the ordinary purification offering is actually eaten by the officiating 
priest (6:19, 22), and the purification offering for severe impurities is incinerated 
outside the camp only because the fear of its lethal properties has survived (see 
Comment D below). Nevertheless, the latter is still treated like a sacrifice; its 
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flesh is holy and must be burned in a pure place (Milgrom 1976a; 1978b: 511— 
12). The sectaries of Qumran, however, held that the ashes of the purification 
offering had to be separated from the ashes of other sacrifices (11QT 16:12). 

it shall be burned, (yitedrep). This ostensibly superfluous word is added to 
form a “circular inclusion” with wesarap (v 12a) so that it could emphasize, in 
an independent sentence, where the sacrificial carcass should be burned (Paran 
1983: 29). 

ash dump (sepek haddesen). That there actually existed a special dump for 
the sacrificial ashes outside Solomon's Temple is shown by Jer 31:39 (cf. 1:16; 
6:3-4; Ezek 43:21). Furthermore, the sectaries of Qumran held that the ash 
dump must lie not just outside the Temple (cf. Ezek 43:21) but outside the 
boundaries of Jerusalem, because they maintained that the Temple city was 
equivalent in holiness to the Tabernacle camp {MMT B 29-33). Indeed, 
throughout the centuries a huge ash dump has been sited just north of Jerusalem 
(in agreement with t Pesah. 3:17; cf. b. Yoma 68a), “approximately the length 
of the course of a hippodrome” (Kaptor Waperah, thirteenth century, Luncz 
1897: 77), located at the Mandelbaum gate (the former passageway between 
East and West Jerusalem), which would put it beyond Herodian Jerusalem's 
third (outer) wall (Ben-Aryeh 1977: 54; 1979: 89). It is more than twelve meters 
high and, according to Luncz (1897: 77 n. 1), samples of it were chemically 
analyzed by a Professor Liebig of Munich, who found their contents to consist 
exclusively of the remains of animal flesh, bones, and teeth. 

13-21. Because the sacrificial procedure for the community is identical to 
that of the high priest, there is no reason to repeat it verbatim. It is given in 
abbreviated form with the following omissions from the high priest's case: “for 
the wrong he has done . . . without blemish ... to the Lord” (v 3); “en¬ 
trance . . . Lord . . . before the Lord” (v 4); “shall take . . . it” (v 5); “in 
the blood ... of the shrine” (v 6); “of perfumed incense . . . bull's” (v 7); 
“from the bull of the purification offering; the suet that covers the entrails and 
all of the suet that is around the entrails; the two kidneys and the suet that is 
around them, that is on the sinews; and the caudate lobe on the liver, which he 
shall remove with the kidneys” (vv 8-9); “just as it is set aside from the ox of the 
well-being offering. The priest ... of burnt offering” (v 10); “But the hide of 
the bull, and all its flesh, together with its head and shins, its entrails and dung” 
(v 11) is reworded as “He shall treat this bull as he treated the [first] bull of the 
purification offering” (v 20); “all the rest of ... to a pure place ... to the 
ash dump” (v 12a); “with wood; it shall be burned on the ash dump” (v 12ap, b) 
is reworded “as the first bull was burned” (v 2lap). 

There are certain phrases of the community’s case (vv 13-21), however, 
that are missing in the case of the high priest, as follows: “erred inadvertently 
and the matter escapes the notice of the congregation . . . and they feel guilt” 
(v 13); “when the wrong that they committed in regard to it becomes known” 
(v 14a); “Thus the priest shall effect purgation for them that they may be 
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forgiven" (v 20b); “it is the purification offering of the congregation" (v 21b). 
The first two omissions (vv 13-14a) have been accounted for (see the Note on 
v 3). The fourth omission (v 21b) is understandable: it is a summation. But how 
can we account for the third omission (v 20b); is it conceivable that the high 
priest fails to purge his own sin and so fails to gain divine forgiveness? Abravanel 
deduces from this anomaly that the notice of the community's purgation and 
forgiveness (v 20b) also covers the case of the high priest. He supports his 
conclusion by pointing out that because “as he treated the bull of purification 
offering" (v 20a) must refer back to the bull of the high priest, hence the plural 
suffixes c alehem ‘for them* and Idhem ‘to them’ must include both the high 
priest and the community. Abravanel finds additional support in the fact that 
the notice of purgation and forgiveness, which normally is found at the end of a 
case (see vv 26, 31, 35; 5:10, 13), is unexpectedly inserted before the procedure 
is completed, not at the end of v 21a but after v 20a. The reason, he concludes, 
is to indicate that the desideratum of purgation and forgiveness is effected for 
the purification offerings of both the high priest and the community. 

I believe Abravanel is right, but the full implication is yet to be drawn. The 
logical conclusion of his thesis is that the purification offering of the high priest 
and the community comprise a single case. The high priest has erred in judg¬ 
ment, causing “harm to the people" (v 3) whereby, in following the high priest’s 
ruling, the people also err. Because both their errors comprise inadvertent viola¬ 
tions of prohibitive commandments (vv 2, 13) which pollute the Tabernacle 
shrine (see Comment C below), each party is responsible for purging the shrine , 
with the blood of a similar sacrifice—a purification-offering bull. Abetting this 
thesis is the fact that in the two attested cases of public expiatory offerings, the 
high priest sacrifices his purification offering separately from and before the 
community (9:1—15; 16:3-19). The similitude of the prescriptive case of vv 1-21 
with these two cited descriptive cases of purification offerings by the high priest 
and the community is tacitly acknowledged in this perceptive rabbinic state¬ 
ment: “Rabbi Hiyya taught: Because it is the anointed priest who effects purga¬ 
tion [for the community] and the community who is being purged, it is best that 
the [sacrifice of the] one who is to effect purgation should precede [the sacrifice 
of] those who are being purged, as it is written: ‘And he shall effect purgation 
for himself and his household and for the community of Israel’ (16:17)’’ ( Midr. 
Lev. Rab. 5:6; cf. t. Hor. 2:4; t Zebah. 10:2). 

13. community of Israel ( c adat yiira^el). c edd is P’s distinctive term for the 
entire Israelite nation—men, women, and children. In this usage, it occurs more 
than one hundred times in the early narratives (e g., Exod 16:1; Num 17:11) and 
laws (e.g., Exod 12:19, 47; Num 1:53). It can also refer to all adult males (e.g., 
Num 14:1-4; 31:26, 28, 43), especially those bearing arms (e.g., Judg 20:1). 
Finally, c eda can be used of tribal leaders meeting as an executive body (e.g., 
Exod 12:3, 21; Josh 22:14-16; Judg 21:10, 13), acting on behalf of the entire 
community (Milgrom 1978a). 
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has erred, inadvertently (yisgu). The root is sgh rather than sgg (vv 2, 22, 27). 
But biconsonantal roots that expanded into geminates and lamed-he are attested 
frequently (cf. GKC 319; Grimm 1902: 196; Milgrom 1967: 116 n. 5). These 
two roots have coalesced, as is evident in Job 12:16. The choice of the variant 
root here may not have been an accident. It holds the central, pivotal position in 
the chiasm that structures the entire chapter (see the Note on 1:2). 

How is it possible for the entire people to err simultaneously? The thesis 
that vv 1-21 form a single case, propounded above, whereby the high priest's 
erroneous decision causes the whole community to err, makes this eventuality 
highly plausible. For example, if the high priest declares the new moon on the 
wrong day, festivals falling in the ensuing month will be observed by everyone 
on the wrong day. Indeed, the rabbis prescribe the rite of Lev 4:3-21 when the 
people (or most of them) follow the erroneous teaching of the Sanhedrin 
(m. Hot. 1:1-5), whereas Qumran prescribes it when a false prophet misleads 
the members of his own tribe (4Q375; cf. the corresponding view of Rabbi 
Judah in m. Hot. 1:5 [end]): my differences with Strugnell 1990 will be pub¬ 
lished separately. 

escapes the notice, wenelam . . . mtfene, in other words, the community 
was conscious of its act (e.g., by following the high priest's decision), but they 
did not realize that it was wrong. For this usage, see Num 5:13; Job 28:21. 

the congregation. Is there a difference between “congregation," qahal, and 
“community," c eda? None is ascertainable. If, then, they are synonymous, why 
are they used together? Perhaps the reason is literary: “The writer may wish to 
vary his style" (Gordis 1950: 380 n. 25). This may hold true in narratives (e.g., 
Exod 16:1-3; Num 16:3-33; 17:6-12; 20:1-6, 7-13) as it does in poetry, as an 
effort to avoid monotonous repetition. Yet the same alternation prevails in 
purely legal material (vv 13-21; 16:5, 17 [= c am, 15, 24]; Num 10:1-7), where, 
to judge by the confusion caused to exegetes, synonyms should have been 
avoided at all costs. 

It can be shown that c edd is an ancient technical term for the sociopolitical 
body that was called into session by Israel's tribal chieftains whenever a national 
transtribal issue arose. Once the monarchy was firmly established, though, there 
was no further need for the c edd and, indeed, the term does not occur even once 
in writings that can be dated at the end of the monarchy, such as Deuteronomy 
or Ezekiel. Its absence from Ezekiel is astonishing, for the dependence of 
Ezekiel on P is a well-established fact (Hurvitz 1982). Instead, Ezekiel uses 
qahal (Ezek 16:40; 17:17; 23:3, 46, 47; 32:22, 23; 38:4, 7, 13, 16). Three of 
those verses are especially enlightening, for they deal with the judicial sentence 
of death by stoning (16:40; 23:46, 47) for adultery and murder (16:38; 23:44- 
45). Now, in P stoning as judicial punishment is carried out by the c eda (24:16; 
Num 15:35). Ezekiel, however, uses the term qahal —patently because c eda has 
disappeared from the linguistic currency of his day. And, indeed, this technical 
usage of qahal predominates in the postexilic literature (e.g., Ezra 10:12; Neh 
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8:2). Strikingly, the Chronicler always substitutes qdhal for the .older term (cf. 
2 Chr 23:3 with 2 Kgs 11:17 and 2 Chr 24:6 with Exod 35:4, 20). 

Thus it can be suggested that once c eda fell into desuetude, subsequent 
redactors of P had no choice but to substitute qdhal for it, the very word that 
had usurped its place. Out of reverence for the text, however, they did not 
replace every c eda but only once or twice in each pericope, so that the reader 
would know that the term he knew as qdhal originally read c eda. Thus the 
alternation of c eda and qdhal in legal material may be due to editorial activity 
rather than stylistic criteria (Milgrom 1978a). 

and they feel guilt (we’asemu). The verb y asam is stative. When followed by 
the preposition / and a personal object (e g., 5:19b), it means “incur liability to”; 
without an object (so throughout this chapter), it refers to the inner experience 
of liability, that is, “to feel guilt.” For additional details concerning the “conse¬ 
quential'’ y asam, see the Note on v 3 and Comment A on 5:14-26. 

14. the wrong (hahattd't). It has been argued that the Masoretes erroneously 
vocalized this word as a pi c el formation, whereas only the qal f hata% means 
“wrong” (Levine 1974: 102). The latter term, however, is unattested (and the 
formation hdtd y a is not attested in P). Moreover, Akk. hattfu 'sinner', a D 
formation (corresponding to Hebrew pi c el), also retains the LXX (corresponding 
to qal) meaning (Rodriguez 1979: 81). 

in regard to it ( c aleha). The feminine suffix points to “one of the Lord’s 
commandments” (v 13) as the antecedent (cf. 5:5). If the antecedent were “the 
wrong” (also feminine), then the preposition would have been b (cf. v 23; 
Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). 

when . . . becomes known (wenode c d). This verb is inchoative and incep¬ 
tive in meaning (Orlinsky 1969: 34). The use of waw as “when” is amply at¬ 
tested; for example, wesdkabti c im y dbotay uneid y tdni ‘when I rest with my fa¬ 
thers you will carry me' (Gen 42:30). Here the temporal sequence is reversed, 
we y dsemu wenode c d ‘and they feel guilt when [the wrong] becomes known': the 
second verb precedes the first in time. This phenomenon is also attested else¬ 
where in Scripture, for example, ki yab c er- y is . . . wesillah et-be c iroh , lit., “if a 
man causes (a field or vineyard) to be grazed bare when he lets his livestock 
loose” (Exod 22:4). 

The difference between the expression here and its formation in the subse¬ 
quent cases must be noted: the waw is replaced by y o ‘or’ and the niph c al passive 
by the hiphHl active hoda c (vv 23, 28). The change in the verb pattern is ex¬ 
plained by the obvious fact that because everyone in the community erred, there 
is no uninvolved outsider (not even the high priest, who also has erred) who can 
objectively point out the error. That discovery must come from within their own 
ranks; hence, the passive (Shadal). This situation also explains the difference in 
the particles. The individual who errs either finds out the nature of his error on 
his own or ( y o) someone else informs him of it. But as the community as a whole 
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has erred there can be no “or”; the communal guilt results from the eventual 
discovery of the error by the community itself. 

Alternatively, the temporal sequence we’asemu wenode c a need not be un¬ 
derstood in reverse order if the meaning is that the community first “feels guilt” 
but does not know the reason for it and only later discovers the actual reason. 
Such a connotation for >asam is, indeed, attested in one case (see the Notes on 
5:17). Yet the use of *asam in the subsequent cases of the chieftain and com¬ 
moner (vv 22, 27) clearly implies that the individual feels guilt only after discov¬ 
ering the nature of his error, and the same condition surely must prevail here. 
For other interpretations of this anomalous sequence, see Saadiah, Rashi, lbn 
Ezra, and Shadal. 

(the congregation) shall offer. The word wehiqribu marks the beginning of 
the apodosis (as in v 3b). The apodoses of the subsequent cases begin with hehV 
(vv 23b, 28b; cf. v 32b). The exceptional cases of the high priest and community 
(vv 1-21) require the additional notice that they must bring as their purification 
offering a bull, an animal that is attested as a hatta't only for priests (8:14; 16:11; 
cf. 9:8) and Levites (Num 8:12) but never for the community, which through¬ 
out P offers up a he-goat as a hattift (9:3; 16:5; 23:19; Num 15:24; chaps. 28-29) 
—except here! (See Comment K below.) 

bull of the herd. The LXX and Sam. add tdmim ‘without blemish' (cf. v 3). 
In view of the other omissions in this pericope, however, the MT is preferred 
(see the Note to vv 13-21). 

before (lipne). The LXX and Vg. add “the entrance of” (cf. v 4a). But the 
MT may be justified as original (see at 3:8). 

15. The elders of the community, ziqne ha c edd y who act on behalf of the 
community (see 9:11; Exod 3:16; 4:29; 12:21; 17:6; 18:12; 24:9; Num 11:30; 
16:25). 

shall be slaughtered, wesdhat. This verb in the singular, following plural 
wesameku, shows that the former's subject is not the elders but anyone; hence, it 
must be rendered as an impersonal passive. 

17. in the blood. min-haddam y lit., “from the blood”; in other words, he 
dips his finger into the vessel containing the blood for each sprinkling (see 14:16 
and the Note on v 6). Verse 17a is a shortened form of (wetabal hakkohen *et- 
*esbd c 6) baddam wehizza min-haddam (cf. v 6). The same phenomenon is at¬ 
tested in 14:16. In both instances baddam was omitted because of the following 
min-haddam (Paran 1983: 204 n. 36). 

18. the altar (hammizbeah). The LXX and Sam. read mizbah qetoret has- 
sammim (as in v 7). But this altar is adequately defined as being “in the Tent of 
Meeting” and the abridgment, attested throughout this pericope (see on vv 13- 
21), is justified. 

19. He shall set aside. “He” is the high priest, proof that he too is one of 
the offerers (see v 31 and 3:3, 9, 14). 
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20. the [first] bull of the purification offering, lepar hahatta% f namely, of the 
high priest. 

effect purgation (wekipper). This verb is discussed in chap. 16., .Com¬ 
ment F. 

that (theyj may be forgiven (wenislah). Whereas the high priest is the agent 
of purgation (the verb is pi c el, active), the Lord alone is the agent of forgiveness 
—hence, the verb is niph c al f passive (contra Knohl 1988: 238 n. 42). The priest 
carries out the purgation rites but only God determines their efficacy. Contrast 
this with P's ruling on the woman who makes a vow but is thwarted in fulfilling 
it by her father or husband, in which case she is automatically forgiven by God 
(Num 30:6, 9, 13; sdlah, qal- active). 

The rendering “forgive" for sdlah is, in reality, not accurate. When God 
grants sdlah to Moses’ request for it (Num 14:19-20), it cannot connote forgive¬ 
ness, considering that God qualifies it by declaring that all of adult Israel, with 
the exception of Caleb, will perish in the wilderness (vv 21-24). Furthermore, in 
the entire Bible only God dispenses sdlah, never humans. Thus, we confront a 
concept that must be set apart from anthropopathic notions: it does not convey 
the pardon or forgiveness that humans are capable of extending. Finally, be¬ 
cause Moses invokes God’s dreaded attribute of vertical retribution (v 18; cf. 
Exod 34:7), he clearly does not have forgiveness in mind. All he asks is that God 
be reconciled with his people: punish Israel, yes, but do not abandon it. Indeed, 
in the episode of the golden calf, God answers Moses’ request for sdlah by 
renewing the covenant (Exod 34:9-10). For details see Milgrom 1981 i. 

By the same token, the offender who biings the hattaH does so because he 
knows that his wrong, though committed inadvertently, has polluted the altar 
and, hence, has alienated him from God. By his sacrifice he hopes to repair the 
broken relationship. He therefore seeks more than forgiveness. If God will ac¬ 
cept his sacrifice he will be once again restored to grace, at one with his deity. 
Because I cannot offer a more accurate one-word rendering, I retain the transla¬ 
tion “forgive"; but the reader should always keep the multivalent connotation of 
sdlah in mind. 

they, lahem includes the case of the high priest (Abravanel); see the Note 
on vv 13-21). The rabbis also interpret the community’s purification offering as 
a case in which the high priest’s error caused the community to err, but they 
regard the high priest’s purification offering (vv 3-12) as an independent case in 
which the high priest alone has erred ( m . Hot. 2:2)—disregarding the effect, “to 
the detriment of the people" (v 3). 

21. the first bull (happar harfson). The same ritual as that with the high 
priest’s bull (spelled out in v 12b) is to be performed with the bull of the 
community. The similar expression wayyehatte^ehu kan’son ‘performed the puri¬ 
fication rite with it as with the previous [one]’ (9:15) provides further evidence 
that, just as the purification offerings of the high priest and community in the 
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latter passage form part of a single ritual (9:1-15), so do the purification offer¬ 
ings of the high priest and community in this chapter. 

it is the purification offering of the congregation (hatta’t haqqahal hu*). The 
reason for this addition, according to Ibn Ezra, is to distinguish it from the 
purification offering of the community brought for violating a performative com¬ 
mandment (Num 15:22-26). It is unlikely, however, that the Numbers pericope 
has a different purpose from this one (see Comment E below). Rather, it is a 
fitting close to this pericope, condensing and enveloping the opening statement 
of the apodosis (v 14b) as a summary inclusion. 

The Sam. reads the pronoun as hi* (fern.) in agreement with hattd*t ‘the 
purification offering' (also in v 26). The MT’s hu* (masc.) is in agreement with 
happar ‘the bull’. 

22. When (*aser). Either the equivalent of *im ‘if’ (vv 3, 13, 27, 32; see 
Deut 11:27; cf. v 28 *im; 18:22; Keter Torah) or ka*aser ‘when’ (Josh 4:21; cf. v 6, 
ki; Isa 31:4, 11, ka*aser). Its use here is deliberate. First, it should be noted that 
it marks the midpoint and central case in this chapter: 

Heading, ki (v 2) 

Case 1, *im (v 3) 

Case 2, *im (v 13) 

Case 3, *aser (v 22) 

Case 4, *im (v 27) 

Case 5, *im (v 32) 

More important is that case 3, begun with *aser, introduces a new kind of hattd*t. 
The first two cases (vv 3-21) speak of the extraordinary hatta*t y whose blood is 
sprinkled inside the Tent and whose carcass is incinerated outside the camp. 
The cases that now follow describe the ordinary hatta*t (vv 22-35), whose blood 
is daubed on the horns of the courtyard altar and whose meat is consumed by 
the priests (cf. 6:22). The distinction between these two kinds of hatta*t is 
crucial (see Comment D below and chap. 10, Comment C), and *aser is the 
stylistic flag employed by the writer to catch the reader’s attention to the transi¬ 
tion from one kind to the other. For another example of the transitional *aser , 
see the Note on 15:18. 

the chieftain (ha§i*). He is the established leader of his clan, as is clear from 
his title, nesi* bet *db ‘chieftain of the ancestral house’, in connection with the 
clans that comprise the tribe of Levi (Num 3:24, 30, 35) and Simeon (Num 
25:14). The term na§i* is frequently equated with the title ro*§ bet *abot ‘head of 
the ancestral house' (e.g., Num 7:2; 36:1). Indeed, whenever the phrase rd*se 
*dldpim/*abot ‘heads of the clans/ancestral houses’ occurs alone, it may safely be 
assumed that the chieftains are intended (e.g., Josh 14:1; 22:21). Because each 
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tribe comprised more than one clan, it follows that there was more than one 
na§i y per tribe. Thus we can understand Eleazar's title neii y ne§i y e hallewi 'the 
head chieftain of the Levites' (Num 3:32). Also, there are three discrete lists of 
the chieftains of the twelve tribes, none of which duplicates the other (Num 
1:5-16; 13:1-15; 34:16-28). Most significantly, 250 chieftains of the c eda spear¬ 
headed the rebellion of Korah against Moses and Aaron, and these men are also 
designated “delegates of the assembly" (Num 16:2), showing that they repre¬ 
sented only a portion of the chieftains. 

That the ndsi y could hold national as well as clan or tribal office is clearly 
indicated by Num 10:3-4. Here the chieftains are expressly defined as clan 
leaders: yet they also act in an executive capacity on behalf of the c eda. It is 
highly probable that in a national crisis the chieftains of each tribe would elect 
one of their peers to be the tribal representative to a twelve-member, intertribal 
c eda (e.g., Num 1:4-16, 44; 7:2; 17:17; 34:16-28). In the Mari archives, the title 
for the clan head, abu bitim , lit., “father of the household,” could also designate 
the tribal chief. 

The term na§i y occurs more than one hundred times in the Bible in a 
striking distribution. It clusters in the Tetrateuch and Joshua and again in 
Ezekiel and the postexilie books. It is totally absent from Deuteronomy, Judges, 
Samuel, and all of the prophets except Ezekiel. The term is densely concen¬ 
trated in the wilderness and conquest traditions and does not resurface until the 
exile, when it is resurrected in the futuristic visions of Ezekiel. 

Further confirming the antiquity of the term nd§i y is its occurrence only 
among those non-Israelite societies which are nomadic in character, namely, 
Ishmaelites (Gen 17:20; 25:12) and Midianites (Num 25:8). Moreover, the insti¬ 
tution of na£i y persists in Israelite records only in the border tribes of Simeon 
(1 Chr 4:38), Reuben (1 Chr 5:6), and Asher (1 Chr 7:40), where a sedentary 
life-style was slow in developing (Loewenstamm 1965). Thus nail 3 joins the 
other organizational units of Israel found in the opening chapters of Numbers, 
c eda (see the Note on qdhal , v 13), matteh 'tribe', and y elep/bet 3 abot 'clan', in 
supporting the view that the Priestly account of the wilderness sojourn preserves 
a number of traditions about ancient institutions that accurately reflect the 
social and political realities of Israel's premonarchic age (Milgrom 1978a). 

feels guilt (we y asam). The chieftain “learns on his own the nature of his 
error” (Ibn Ezra; cf. Radak). 

23. or he is informed ( y o hoda c y elayw). The MT is punctiliously correct. 
Either the chieftain discovers his error (and regrets it) or someone else informs 
him. “Rabbi Joshua said: 'he is informed of the wrong he committed' teaches 
that he is not liable (for a purification offering) until he knows wherein he did 
wrong” ( Sipra , Hobah 7:7). 

committed (hdta y bd). The feminine suffix of the preposition b refers back to 
hattd y to y lit., “his wrong” (see the Note on v 14). In contrast to the high priest, 
the chieftain’s wrongs have no effect on his community (v 3a). This is indirect 
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but supportive evidence that the prohibitive commandments he violates can 
only fall in the religious realm, that is, unenforceable by man and left solely to 
the jurisdiction of God (see the Note on v 2). This is also a clear indication that 
the chieftain was purely a secular official. 

male goat. seHr Hzzim zakar, lit., “the hairy male of goats" (see Gen 27:11). 
It clearly refers to a mature specimen; a kid would be called gedi Hzzim (e.g., 
Gen 27:9). Because §d c ir denotes the mature goat, pi. Hzzim 'goats' is not a 
redundancy; it adds the qualification that the goat must be domesticated. Thus 
it is equivalent to min-hasso y n ‘from the flock' (5:15) and ben-bdqdr ‘of the herd’ 
(4:3), terms that also specify domesticity in order to preclude wild members of 
the species from the altar. Indeed, saHr by itself, without the modifier Hzzim , 
refers either to “wild goat" or to a goat demon (17:7; Isa 13:21; 34:14; 2 Chr 
29:23; S. Rattray). The male goat is the standard purification offering only for 
the nation in the fixed public cult (16:9, 15; 23:19; Num 28-29) and in all 
special circumstances (e.g., 9:3, 5; 10:10; Num 15:12)—except here (see the 
Note on v 14 and Comment E below). The additional word zakar ‘male' is 
superfluous. Perhaps it stresses the fact that a female goat is not acceptable for 
the chieftain (Sipra, Hobah par 6:6; Wessely 1846). More plausibly, idHr (like 
kebes, c ez y seh, gedi) is neuter in gender, and the male attribute must be speci¬ 
fied. 

24. the spot where the burnt offering is slaughtered. This designation is 
missing for the purification bulls of the high priest and community, which are 
slaughtered “before the Lord” (vv 4, 15), that is, anywhere in the forecourt, in 
contrast to flock animals (vv 24, 29, 33), which are slaughtered at a designated 
spot north of the altar (see at 1:11). 

slaughtered . . . slaughtered (weSahat . . . wesahat). The LXX and Sam. 
read both verbs as plurals (also in vv 29, 33) in order to indicate that anyone may 
perform the slaughter. No change, however, is required: the singular can be 
understood as a passive. 

it is a purification offering (hattd’t hu y ). Elliger (1966), followed by Janowski 
(1982: 196), maintains that the pericopes on the lay purification offerings 
(vv 22-35) form a unified bloc to which the pericopes on the high priest and 
community (vv 3-21) were subsequently added. They provide three reasons: the 
references to (1) the outer altar in connection with the slaughtering and (2) the 
well-being offering as the model for the suet removal are present in the former 
pericopes (vv 24, 29, 33; vv 26, 31, 35) but are missing in the latter; and (3) the 
declaratory formula “it is a purification offering" is cited in the chieftains’ peric- 
ope (v 26) but not in the opening pericopes of the chapter (vv 3-21), where it 
would have been expected. 

All three reasons can be parried. (1) The outer altar is mentioned in refer¬ 
ence to the slaughter of the lay purification offerings because the animals are 
from the flock and not the herd (see the Note at 1:11). (2) There is indeed a 
reference to the model of the well-being offering in the very first case, the high 
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priest's purification offering, which moreover contains an itemization of the suet 
pieces (vv 8-10). To the contrary, the fact that the suet pieces of the lay 
offerings are not itemized (vv 26, 31, 35) is evidence that the author of these 
verses had vv 8-10 before him! (3) The declaratory formula indeed does appear 
in the earlier pericopes: hatta’t haqqdhal hu 3 4 it is the purification offering of the 
congregation' (v 21b), and it forms one of the proofs that vv 1-21 form an 
organic unity (see the introduction to vv 13-21). The declaratory formula is 
necessarily repeated for the chieftain not only because of the shift from the 
group to the individual but also because the very notion of the sacrifice changes: 
blood is not brought inside the tent, and its meat is not burned outside the 
camp. 

25. The priest, hakkohen , that is to say, any priest. 

the horns. The function of the altar horns is unknown. Because the name 
for the altar, mizbeah , literally means “the place of slaughter," it is likely that 
originally sacrificial animals were slaughtered on the altar itself, a supposition 
that is supported by the ancient stories of the binding of Isaac (Gen 22) and the 
field altar erected by King Saul (1 Sam 14:34). If this be the case, then the 
altar’s horns might have served as pegs to which the animal could be bound, and 
which would serve to explain the otherwise enigmatic verse: “Bind the festal 
offering to the horns of the altar with cords" (Ps 118:27; cf. W. R. Smith 1927: 
341 n. 2). Unfortunately, this attractive suggestion becomes snagged on the 
horns of the incense altar, attested in many Bronze Age finds (see the Note at 
v 7), whose surface is too small to hold the tiniest sacrificial animal. 

The daubing of the horns of the sacrificial altar with the blood of the 
purification offering implies that the entire altar is being purged, on the princi¬ 
ple of pars pro toto (see at v 7). The choice of the horns to represent the altar is 
not arbitrary. The significance of this choice can be deduced through a series of 
analogies with other uses of sacrificial blood, such as the purification rite of a 
healed mes6rd c ( 14:14-17, 25-28), the consecratory rite of new priests (8:23-24; 
Exod 29:20) and of the new altar (8:11; Exod 29:21), and the smearing of the 
lintel and doorposts with the blood of the paschal sacrifice (Exod 12:7, 22). The 
things that receive the blood are extremities, the very points of an object, which 
a hostile force would strike first in attacking it. In the ancient Near East, 
temples were periodically smeared with magical substances at precisely the same 
vulnerable points, such as entrances and corners, in order to expel the malefic 
force from those points and to protect them against future demonic incursion. 
In Israel, the monotheistic revolution had banished the world of demons, but 
the sancta were still vulnerable to the malefic power of man (see Comment C 
below). The physical and spiritual impurity of human beings is capable of pollut¬ 
ing the sanctuary altar by attacking it at its extremities, namely, its horns. 
Support for this thesis stems from the purgation rite prescribed for the sacrificial 
altar in Ezekiel’s visionary temple. It calls for daubing the purification blood not 
only on the altar’s horns but also on the corners and rim of the ledge that 
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circumscribed it in the middle (Ezek 43:20; cf. vv 13-17). Like the horns, it was 
an extremity and, hence, vulnerable to pollution. The indispensability of the 
altar horns is confirmed by the rabbinic rule that if even one of the altar's horns 
is missing, the sacrificial service is invalidated (Sipra Hobah, par. 4:12). 

the altar of burnt offering (mizbah hd c ola). The sacrificial altar takes its name 
from its most frequent sacrifice, required twice daily (Exod 29:38-43) and at 
every festival (Num 28-29); it was the only sacrifice entirely consumed on the 
altar (see the Comment on chap. 1). It is also called mizbah hannehoset ‘the 
bronze altar’ (Exod 38:30; Num 17:4; 2 Kgs 16:14, 15; Ezek 9:2) because it was 
plated with bronze (Exod 27:2). Actually, it was made of acacia wood, and its 
dimensions, in cubits, were 5 X 5 X 3. Its form is minutely described, though 
the meaning of all of the terms used is not certain (Exod 27:1-8; 38:1-7). 
Because this altar was part of a portable sanctuary, it was fitted with four rings 
and two staves. Moreover, it was hollow and hence not burdensome. The altar 
was only a portable frame because, in contrast to the incense altar (Exod 30:3), 
there is no mention of a roof, and at each encampment it would, therefore, be 
filled with earth and rocks (in conformity with Exod 20:24). The same system of 
hollowed altars is known from some Assyrian samples. 

Although functionally the Israelite altar resembles its counterparts through¬ 
out the ancient Near East, it is important to note two fundamental limitations. 
Although pagan temple shrines clearly originate in the notion of caring for and 
feeding the resident deity, there is no trace of this notion in Israel. Only rare 
linguistic fossils survive, such as that the sacrifices are Called “God’s food” 
(22:25) and “pleasing aroma to the Lord” (1:17). The altar is also called “the 
Lord’s table” (Ezek 41:22; 44:16; Mai 1:7, 12), but only in later texts, never in 
the early ones. Perhaps this is a result of the polemics waged in Israel’s early 
history against the widespread pagan belief that the altar was the banquet table 
of the god; only a later generation could feel free to use pagan imagery so freely. 
The second limitation is that the altars of YHWH are legitimate only in the 
Promised Land. This is not because the power of Israel’s God is spatially limited 
—he controls the destiny of all nations and can be addressed in prayer every¬ 
where (e.g., 1 Kgs 8:33-53)—but because of the basic concept of the sanctity of 
Israel’s territory: it is the Holy Land. This principle underlies the polemic 
against the erection of a Transjordanian altar (Josh 22:19), as well as the legal 
fiction of taking Israelite soil abroad, adopted by the Aramaean Naaman (2 Kgs 
5:17) and, perhaps, by his Israelite townsmen (see 1 Kgs 20:34). 

The sanctity of the altar is evidenced by the theophany that concludes the 
week-long consecration rites for the Tabernacle (9:23-24). It is an assumption 
common to biblical tradition that a sanctuary is not fully consecrated—or it is 
not divinely sanctioned—unless it has a tradition of a theophany upon its altar 
(1 Kgs 18:38; 2 Chr 7:1), or that its altar is built on the site of one (Gen 28:lb- 
19). The sanctity of the altar is evidenced by the asylum it provided to anyone 
who “seized its horns” (e.g., 1 Kgs 1:50-51). An early law, however, stipulated 
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that this privilege was not to be extended to murderers (Exod 21:14). On this 
basis, the altar provided no safety for Joab (1 Kgs 2:28-34); even then, Solomon 
tried at first to remove Joab, who "seized the altar horns” (v 34) before he had 
him killed. In order to prevent the pollution of the altar by such criminals, the 
priestly legislators nullified its sacred contagion to persons and, in order to pro¬ 
vide justifiable asylum, specifically in the case of unintentional homicide, in¬ 
vented the scheme of asylum cities distributed throughout the land (Milgrom 
1981b). 

The altar is the only object outside the Tent to belong to the category of 
the "most sacred” (Exod 29:37), though to a lesser degree. For example, the 
nonpriest is prohibited from viewing the inner sancta (Num 4;20) but is only 
barred from encroaching on the altar (Num 17:5). Only the high priest may 
bless the people from the altar (9:22). Solomon, who performed this function, 
did so in front of the altar (1 Kgs 8:64-65). The composition of the sancta also 
reflects this sanctity differential: the inner sancta are plated with gold, the altar 
with bronze: in transit, the former are covered with a blue cloth, the latter with 
a purple cloth (Num 4:4-14). 

Israel’s altar may not bring God to earth but it enables man, through his 
worship, to reach heaven. This is nowhere more evident than in the dedicatory 
prayer for the Temple, attributed to Solomon, that even in a foreign land Israel’s 
armies or exiles need but turn to the Temple and their prayer will travel to God 
along a trajectory that passes through their land, city, Temple, and then, at the 
altar, turns heavenward (1 Kgs 8:44, 48; cf. vv 31, 38). The altar, then, is the 
earthly terminus of a divine funnel for man’s communion with God. It is signifi¬ 
cant that later Judaism carries the tradition that the air space above the altar is 
an extension of its sanctity. 

Another significant function of the altar stems from the blood prohibition: 
persons—all persons, not Israel alone—are constrained from imbibing blood 
because it is the life of the animal (Gen 9:4). They must drain it and return it, as 
it were, to the Creator. For Israel, however, there is only one legitimate place in 
which this can be done: at the authorized altar. The altar, then, is the instru¬ 
ment by which a sacrificial animal’s life is restored to God. Indeed, Leviticus 
contains the clear, unambiguous statement that whoever slaughters an ox, 
sheep, or goat anywhere except at the authorized sanctuary altar is guilty of 
murder (17:3-4). An Israelite may have meat for his food, he may kill to get it, 
but he may not tamper with its blood; he must return it to God at the altar if 
the animal can be sacrificed, and by means of the earth if he brings it down in 
the hunt (17:13-14). Thus the altar legitimizes animal slaughter: it is the di¬ 
vinely appointed instrument of ransoming the life of the person who has taken 
animal life (17:11 [Milgrom 1963, 1971]). 

26. for his wrong, mehattd'to; see 5:6, 10; 14:19; 15:15; 16:34; Num 6:11; 
equivalent to c al hatta’to (v 35; 5:13, 18; 19:22). 

27. the populace. c am ha’ares, namely, commoners who in this situation. 
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however, include Levites and ordinary priests (Ibn Ezra; cf. Sipra, Hobah par. 
7:6). This term denotes those who are neither the ruler nor priests (Ezek 45:22; 
cf. 7:27; 45:16) and those who are neither king, nor officials, nor priests (Jer 
1:18; Hag 2:4). It also has a specific, technical meaning, referring to a political 
group in the kingdom of Judah composed of loyal supporters of the Davidic 
dynasty (e.g., 2 Kgs 11; 21:24; 23:30 [Talmon 1967; Tadmor 1968]). 

28. female. This word, neqebd , is superfluous because the specified animal, 
se^rat c izzim J is clearly feminine (contrast v 32). Perhaps its purpose is to em¬ 
phasize that the male of the species cannot be accepted, for it is assigned to the 
chieftain (see the Note on v 23). The question needs be asked: Why is the 
female, the more valuable animal, required of the commoner, whereas the male, 
of less worth, is required of the chieftain? The answer may be that a commoner, 
particularly a poor one, is likely to keep only female animals, which provide 
sustenance, and only if he could afford it would he retain a single male for 
breeding. The chieftain, by contrast, could well afford to keep several males in 
his flock (S. Rattray). 

31. he shall remove . “He” refers to the offerer (see 3:3, 9, 14; 7:30). 

as a pleasing aroma to the Lord (lereah nihoah laYHWH). Some scholars 
regard this phrase as an intrusion (e.g., Gray 1925: 79). True, it never again 
occurs with the purification offering and not even once with the other exclusive 
expiatory sacrifice, the reparation offering. Nevertheless, it should be recalled 
that this phrase designates the burnt offering (1:9, 13, 17) particularly in an 
expiatory context (1:4). Also, there is nothing intrinsically jarring in a notice 
that the Lord is pleased with sacrificial expiation. On the contrary, because the 
sacrifice signifies a contrite heart intent on purging the pollution from the 
sanctuary, one would think that the God of Israel would be immensely pleased. 
Yet the studied absence of this phrase from the expiatory sacrifice indicates a 
conscious effort to distance Israel from the notion that these expiatory sacrifices 
possess the inherent power to appease God. On the problem of whether the 
purification offering is an y isseh, see at v 35. 

32. a sheep (kebe§). The Sam. reads kib§d> feminine—an unnecessary emen¬ 
dation, for the attribute “female” follows in the verse. Yet the term kebes is 
itself anomalous because it designates the male of the species, the immature 
ram. Perhaps, the metathesis kefeb should be read, which is the generic refer¬ 
ring to any individual of the species Ovis aries, of any age or either sex. The 
order, goat following sheep, noted for the well-being offering (3:6-11, 12-17) is 
here reversed in order to juxtapose the goat of the commoner with the goat of 
the chieftain (vv 22-26, 27-31). 

33. fit shall be slaughtered) for purification purposes. lehatta% in other 
words, to purify the sacrificial altar. Only here does the word hattd’t designate 
the objective of the sacrifice and not its name. 

35. suet of the sheep. . . . This clause needs be repeated because the suet 
of sheep includes the y alyd, the broad tail, an organ absent in goats (Ibn Ezra). 
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it *otdm, lit., “them,” whose antecedent is the suet pieces enumerated in 
vv 8-9. 

with (the food gifts). c al, which proves that the purification offering itself is 
not considered an Hsseh, a food gift to the Lord. This conclusion is borne out by 
another pericope on the purification offering: “for their error they have brought 
their offering, an Hsseh to the Lord and their purification offering before the 
Lord” (Num 15:25b). This Hsseh refers to the burnt offering prescribed by the 
ritual (v 24) and, hence, excludes the purification offering (Sipre Num 111). The 
logic is clear: the Lord is surely pleased with the offering of the repentant 
wrongdoer (v 31), but it is not a gift; it is his humble expiation. 


COMMENT: 

THE PURIFICATION OFFERING 

A. The Name 

To my knowledge, all versions and translations, old and new, render the 
hattd't sacrifice as “sin offering.” This translation is inaccurate on all grounds: 
contextually, morphologically, and etymologically. 

The very range of the hattcft in the cult gainsays the notion of sin. For 
example, this offering is enjoined upon recovery from childbirth (chap. 12), the 
completion of the Nazirite vow (Num 6), and the dedication of the newly 
constructed altar (8:15; see Exod 29:36-37). In other words, the hatta’t is pre¬ 
scribed for persons and objects who cannot have sinned. 

Grammatical considerations buttress these contextual observations. Mor¬ 
phologically, it appears as a pi c el derivative. More importantly, its corresponding 
verbal form is not the qal “to sin, do wrong” but always the pi c el (e.g., 8:15), 
which carries no other meaning than “to cleanse, expurgate, decontaminate” 
(e.g., Ezek 43:22, 26; Ps 51:9). Finally, the “waters of hatta’t” (Num 8:7) serve 
exclusively a purifying function (Num 19:19; see Ezek 26:25). “Purification 
offering” is certainly the more accurate translation. Indeed, the terse comment 
of Rashi (on Num 19:19) is all that needs to be said: “hatta’t is literally the 
language of purification” (cf. also Barr 1963: 874). 

It is not my intention to investigate the origin of this mistranslation. It can 
be traced as far back as the LXX, which consistently rendersdjiapTux, followed 
by Philo (Laws 1. 226) and Josephus (Ant 3.230). It is, however, important to 
note that if the rabbinic sources had been carefully read, the subsequent transla¬ 
tions could have avoided this mistake. True, the sage Rabbi Eliezer states un¬ 
equivocally that “the hattxft is brought on account of sin” (m. Zebah. 1:1), but 
his generalization is directed only to chap. 4 (and its parallel, Num 15:22-31), 
where the qal> meaning “to sin, do wrong,” indeed is found. All other hatta^t 
sacrifices are prescribed for specific physical impurities, such as the new mother, 
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the mesdrd c } the contaminated Nazirite, and the like; and in these cases, not one 
sage claims that the afflicted brings this sacrifice because of his sins. Indeed, this 
idea is vigorously denied ( b . Sebu. 8a; Ker. 26a). Moreover, not only is the hatta y t 
unrelated to sin in rabbinic thought, but most authorities deny emphatically 
that the impurity itself was caused by sin. Even the minority who see a causal 
connection between sin and affliction argue that the affliction in itself suffices to 
expiate the sin ( c Arak. 16a; b. Nazir 19a; Nid. 31b), and they concur with the 
majority that the purpose of the hatta y t is for ritual purification. 

The discussion on the parturient is decisive: “But according to R. Simeon 
son of Yahai who holds that a woman in confinement is a sinner, what can be 
said (concerning the purpose of her hatta y t)? The sacrifice she brings is, never¬ 
theless, for the purpose of permitting her to partake of consecrated food and is 
not expiatory" {Ker. 26a). Finally, the categorical statement of the talmudic 
commentators, the tosafists (on 12:8), leaves no doubt concerning the rabbinic 
view: “According to the literal meaning of the text her (the parturient's) sacri¬ 
fice is not brought for sin." 

The advantage of freeing the hatta y t from the theologically foreign notion 
of sin and restoring to it its pristine meaning of purification is that now it is 
possible to see this sacrifice in its true ancient Near Eastern setting. Israel was 
part of a cultic continuum which abounded in purifications both of persons and 
of buildings, especially sanctuaries. The hattd% I aver, is the key that opens the 
door to this world (for details see Milgrom 1971a). 

B. The Function 

The rendering of hattayt as a purification offering leads automatically to the 
question: Whom or what does it purge? Herein lies the first surprise: it is not the 
offerer of the sacrifice. It must be remembered that the hatta y t is brought by an 
individual under two circumstances: severe physical impurity, such as that of the 
parturient, mesdrd\ or zab (chaps. 12-15), or because of the commission of cer¬ 
tain inadvertent sins (e g., chap. 4). Clearly, physical impurity is removed by 
ablution: “he shall launder his clothes [and] bathe in water” (15:8 inter alia). 
Spiritual impurity, conversely, which is caused by inadvertent violation of pro¬ 
hibitive commandments (4:2), requires no purificatory rite. The fact that his sin 
is inadvertent (bisegaga) and that he feels guilt (we y asem) means that he has 
undergone inner purification. 

The contention that the hatta y t never purifies its offerer is supported by the 
use of its blood: “Moses took the hatta y t blood and with his finger put [some] on 
the horns around the altar, decontaminating (wayehatte y ) the altar" (Lev 8:15). 
The hatta y t blood, then, is the purging element, the ritual detergent. Blood as a 
purgative is attested in Hittite ritual: “They smear with blood the golden god, 
the wall, the utensils of the entirely new god. The new god and the temple 
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become clean" (Ulippi 4.38-40, cited in Wright 1987: 36 n v 67). Still, the 
rationale for blood in Israel is sui generis (see chap. 11, Comment C). 

Moreover, its use is confined to the sanctuary, but it is never applied to a 
person (Milgrom 1970c). For example, the rites for the healed mesprd c and the 
priests' consecration call for both the hatta’t and the blood daubing, but the 
latter ritual stems from other sacrificial animals and not from the hattd’t (14:14, 
25; 8:22-24; Exod 29:20). Recently, Rodriguez has taken issue with this view. 
Conceding that the hatta’t purges the sanctuary on Yom Kippur because the text 
says so explicitly (16:16-20), he therefore concludes that the absence of such a 
statement from all other attestations of this sacrifice means that in these cases it 
purifies not the sanctuary but the persons offering it (1979: 128-30). The only 
evidence he can muster is indirect: when the altar is purged, the hatta’t blood is 
put on the altar’s horns sdbib ‘all around’ (8:15; 16:18); whenever this latter 
term is missing, the blood is simply put on the horns and something else must 
be intended (1979: 136-38). If the designation sdbib were critically significant, 
however, it would not be missing from the prescriptive directive concerning the 
daubing of the altar in Exod 29:12. Furthermore, the latter chapter does not 
hesitate to use sdbib in describing the blood manipulation of the c dld (Exod 
29:16) and millu’im (Exod 29:20), which clearly demonstrates that its absence in 
the hatta’t pericope is of no consequence. Finally, the occurrence of sdbib in the 
procedures for the c ola (1:5, 11), seldmim (3:2, 8, 13), and *dsdm (7:2) is meant 
simply to specify the four sides of the altar, and this is its meaning for the hatta’t 
as well. The conclusion is inescapable that, just as the hatta’t blood acts as a 
purgative on Yom Kippur, it acts likewise every time it is brought into contact 
with the sanctuary sancta. 

Finally, a study of the kipper prepositions is decisive (Milgrom 1970b). In 
the context of the hatta% kipper means “purge" and nothing else, as indicated 
by its synonyms hitte* and tihar (e.g., 14:51; cf. chap. 16, Comment F; Ezek 
43:20, 26). When the object is nonhuman, kipper takes the preposition c al or b 
or a direct object. For example, all three usages are attested in the purging of the 
adytum on the Day of Purgation (16:16, 20), and they must be understood 
literally, for the kipper rite takes place on ( c al) the kapporet and on the floor 
before it, in (b) the adytum, or it can be said that the entire room ( y et) is purged 
(kipper; cf. also 6:23; 16:10, 33; Exod 30:10), (Janowski 1982: 185 n. 5, who 
claims that kipper *al always means “expiate for," must entertain the absurd idea 
that sancta [and the scapegoat, 16:10] are capable of sinning [see Milgrom 
1985d: 302-4].) When the object of kipper is a person, however, it is never 
expressed as a direct object but requires the prepositions c al or be c ad. Both 
signify “on behalf of" (16:6, 24, 30, 33; Num 8:12, 21), but they are not entirely 
synonymous. The difference is that c al can only refer to persons other than the 
subject, but when the subject wishes to refer to himself he must use be c ad (e.g., 
9:7; 16:6, 11, 24; Ezek 45:22). This distinction is confirmed by Job 42:8: “Offer 
a burnt offering for yourselves (be c adkem) and Job, my servant, will intercede on 
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your behalf ( c alekem)” (Milgrom 1970b). This means the purgation rite of the 
hattd y t is not carried out on the offerer but only on his behalf. 

If not the offerer, what then is the object of the hattd y t purgation? The 
above considerations lead to only one answer: that which receives the purgative 
blood: the sanctuary and its sancta. By daubing the altar with the hattd y t blood 
or by bringing it inside the sanctuary (e.g., 16:14-19), the priest purges the most 
sacred objects and areas of the sanctuary on behalf of the person who caused 
their contamination by his physical impurity or inadvertent offense. 

This conclusion enables us to understand the distinction between the hat- 
td y t for impurities and that for inadvertencies. The inadvertent offender is never 
called “impure'’ and hence requires no ablutions. In his case the concluding 
formula reads, wekipper hakkohen . . . wenislah Id ‘the priest shall perform the 
purgation rite . . . that he may be forgiven’ (4:20, 26, 31, 35) whereas for the 
impure person the formula reads, wekipper hakkohen . . . wetaher(ah) ‘the 
priest shall perform the purgation rite . . . and he (she) shall be clean’(12:6, 8; 
14:9, 20). Thus the impure person needs purification and the sinner needs 
forgiveness. Ostensibly, this distinction breaks down in the case of the corpse- 
contaminated Nazirite who brings a purification offering because hdtd y c al-han- 
napes ‘he erred in regard to the corpse’ (Num 6:11). This leads a recent scholar 
to declare that “ritual impurity could be considered a sin” (Rodriguez 1979: 
104); but he has overlooked the exceptional nature of the Nazirite. He is “holy” 
(Num 6:5, 8), and the contamination of holiness is a serious sin. Note the 
wording of the warning to priests in this regard: “Lest they incur hef and die 
thereby” (Lev 22:9; cf. Kiuchi 1987: 72 and for details, see chap. 15, Comment 
E) - 

The inadvertent offender needs forgiveness not because of his act per se— 
as indicated above, his act is forgiven because of the offender’s inadvertence and 
remorse—but because of the consequence of his act. His inadvertence has con¬ 
taminated the sanctuary, and it is his responsibility to purge it with a hatta y t. 
Confirmation of this thesis is provided by the Tannaites; “All of the (hattd y t) 
goats purge the pollution of the Temple and its sancta” (m. Sebu. 1:4-5; cf. 
t. Sebu. 1:3). This rabbinic tradition has preserved the postulate that the hatta y t 
blood is the ritual detergent employed by the priest to purge the sanctuary of 
the impurities inflicted upon it by the offerer of the sacrifice. 

The hatta 3 t as the authorized purgative of the sanctuary echoes with a 
familiar ring for students of ancient Near Eastern cults in which temple purifica¬ 
tions play so dominant a role. Impurity was feared because it was considered 
demonic. It was an unending threat to the gods themselves and especially to 
their temples, as exemplified by the images of protector gods set before temple 
entrances (e.g., the sedu and lamassu in Mesopotamia and the lion-gargoyles in 
Egypt) and, above all, by the elaborate cathartic and apotropaic rites to rid 
buildings of demons and prevent their return. Let examples from ANET 3 suf¬ 
fice: Egypt, 325, 329-30; Hattia, 346, 351-53, 357, 358; Mesopotamia, 331-34, 
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334-38, 338-39. Thus for both Israel and her neighbors impurity^ was a physical 
substance, an aerial miasma that possessed magnetic attraction for the realm of 
the sacred. As will be shown below, Israel thoroughly overhauled this concept of 
impurity in adapting it to its monotheistic system, but the notion of its dynamic 
and malefic power, especially in regard to the sancta, was not completely ex¬ 
punged from P. Thus Molech worship is forbidden because it contaminates “my 
sanctuary” (20:3). Whoever is contaminated by a corpse and fails to purify 
himself “has contaminated the Lord's sanctuary” (Num 19:20, 13). Those af¬ 
flicted with pelvic discharges also need purification “lest they die through their 
impurity by contaminating my Tabernacle which is among them” (15:31). The 
two latter offenders are banished with the mesord c “that they do not contami¬ 
nate the camp in whose midst I dwell” (Num 5:2b). True, the rabbis interpreted 
each of these passages on the assumption that impurity came into direct contact 
with the holy, specifically that the offender while in an impure state entered the 
sanctuary or ate of sacred food (t. Sebu. 1:8; Sipra , Hobah 13:10). It is patently 
clear, however, that these texts are grounded in the axiom, common to all 
ancient Near Eastern culture, that impurity is the implacable foe of holiness 
wherever it exists; it assaults the sacred realm even from afar. 

The dynamic, aerial quality of biblical impurity is best attested by its graded 
power. Impurity pollutes the sanctuary in three stages: (1) The individual’s 
inadvertent misdemeanor or severe physical impurity pollutes the courtyard al¬ 
tar, which is purged by daubing its horns with the hatta’t blood (4:25, 30; 9:9). 
(2) The inadvertent misdemeanor of the high priest or the entire community 
pollutes the shrine, which is purged by the high priest by placing the hatta’t 
blood on the inner altar and before the paroket (4:5-7, 16-18). (3) The wanton 
unrepented sin not only pollutes the outer altar and penetrates into the shrine 
but it pierces the veil and enters the adytum, housing the holy Ark and kapporet, 
the very throne of God (cf. Isa 37:16). Because the wanton sinner is barred from 
bringing his hatta’t (Num 15:27-31), the pollution wrought by his offense must 
await the annual purgation of the sanctuary on the Day of Purgation, and it 
consists of two steps: the purging of the adytum of the wanton sins and the 
purging of the shrine and outer altar of the inadvertent sins (16:16-19). Thus 
the entire sacred area or, more precisely, all that is most sacred (Milgrom 1970a: 
n. 211) is purged on Purgation Day (yom hakkippunm) with the hattaH blood. 

In this way the graded purgations of the sanctuary lead to the conclusion 
that the severity of the sin or impurity varies in direct relation to the depth of its 
penetration into the sanctuary. This mathematical relationship between sin and 
sanctuary is best understood by the diagram in fig. 6. Moreover, this diagram 
provides graphic confirmation that P propounds a notion of impurity as a dy¬ 
namic force, magnetic and malefic to the sphere of the sacred, attacking it not 
just by direct contact but from a distance. The outer altar is polluted though the 
wrongdoer is outside the sacred compound, the shrine is polluted though he, a 
nonpriest, may not even enter it and, finally, the adytum is polluted though no 
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FIGURE 6 


man, not even the priest, may enter (Milgrom 1970a: 38-43). Despite the fact 
that Israelites have had no access, the sancta must be purged ‘‘of the impurities 
of the Israelites" (16:16). 


G The Theology 

Finally, why the urgency to purge the sanctuary? The answer lies in this 
postulate: the God of Israel will not abide in a polluted sanctuary. The merciful 
God will tolerate a modicum of pollution. But there is a point of no return. If 
the pollution continues to accumulate, the end is inexorable: “Then the cherubs 
raised their wings" (Ezek 11:22). The divine chariot flies heavenward, and the 
sanctuary is left to its doom. The book of Lamentations echoes this priestly 
theology: “The Lord has abandoned his altar, rejected his Sanctuary. He has 
handed over to the foe the walls of its citadels" (Lam 2:7). That the sancta can 
become polluted beyond repair is demonstrated by the measures taken by both 
Hezekiah and Josiah to invalidate the hdmot: Hezekiah hesir ‘removed' them 
(2 Kgs 18:4); presumably he razed them to the ground. This, however, did not 
stop Manasseh from rebuilding them and restoring them to their former use (2 
Kgs 21:3). The lesson was not lost on Josiah. He not only destroyed them but 
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polluted them by burning human bones on their altars (2 Kgs 23:16, 20), 
thereby invalidating them irremediably. 

The abiding fear of temple pollution is demonstrated by the frequency of 
the purification offering in the public cult. As is keenly noted by Rabbi Simeon, 

‘‘More grievous is imparting pollution to the sanctuary and its sancta 
than all other transgressions in the Torah. All other transgressions that 
are listed in the Torah are atoned for with a single goat, but imparting 
pollution to the sanctuary and its sancta is atoned for through thirty-two 
goats (Lev 23:19; Num 28-29). All other transgressions in the Torah are 
atoned for one time in the year (Yom Kippur), but imparting pollution to 
the sanctuary and its sancta is atoned for every month (Num 28:15), as it 
is written: “Surely because you have polluted my sanctuary with all your 
detestable things and with all your abominations, therefore I will cut you 
down; my eye will not spare and I will have no pity” (Ezek 5:11). While 
grievous were the detestable things and abominations that you did, more 
grievous than all of them was imparting impurity to the sanctuary. 

(t. Sebu. 1:3) 

The obsessive fear of polluting the sanctuary is graphically illustrated by the 
historical tradition reported by the Chronicler that the high priest Jehoiada 
“stationed the gatekeepers at the gates of the House of the Lord to prevent the 
entry of anyone impure for any reason (welo^-yabo* tame* lekol-dabar)” (2 Chr 
23:19). The sin of temple pollution is so great that not only must it be prevented 
at all cost but the negligent gatekeepers are guilty of a capital crime (Num 
18:23), a proviso that, strikingly, is also found in the Hittite “Instructions for 
Temple Officials” (ANET* 209, III, lines 18-30; cf. Milgrom 1970a: 50-53). 

On this point, Israel is in full accord with its neighbors' obsessive compul¬ 
sion to purify their temples. They too, in their more sophisticated cultures, 
believed that human transgressions were responsible for the departure of the 
deity from his sanctuary. Thus in a Babylonian stele, dedicated to the mother of 
Nabonidus (dated 547 b.c.e.), we find, “Sin, the king of all the gods, became 
angry with his city (i.e., Harran) and his temple, and went up to heaven and the 
city and the people within it became desolate" ( ANET 3 560). Thus the sack of 
Harran (610 b.c.e.) is attributed not to the attacking forces but to the failings of 
its citizens. Nevertheless, this common ground is split by an unbridgeable 
chasm. One of Y. Kaufmann’s keenest observations (1937-56: 1.350-416, 458— 
573; 2.111-37, 404-503; I960: 21—121, 301—16) is that the ancients mainly 
feared impurity because it was demonic, even metadivine, capable of attacking 
the gods. Hence, men were summoned, indeed created, for the purpose of 
purifying temples to aid the benevolent resident gods in their battles with cos¬ 
mic evil. In Israel, however, there are no traces of demonic impurity. Kaufmann 
would have us believe that biblical impurity has been completely devitalized. 
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Here B. A. Levine (1974: 79-91) is correct in criticizing Kaufmann, but he errs 
in claiming that impurity retains its demonic nature. “Anti-God forces’’ do not 
inhere in nature. Live animals do not pollute. Even animal carcasses, though 
impure, cannot contaminate the sanctuary; they threaten neither God nor man. 
The demons have been expunged from the world, but man has taken their 
place. This is one of the major contributions of the priestly theology: man is 
“demonized.” True, man falls short of being a demon, but he is capable of the 
demonic. He alone is the cause of the world's ills. He alone can contaminate the 
sanctuary and force God out. 

If this reconstruction of the priestly theology of the hatta’t is correct, then 
we have succeeded in uncovering one of the ethical supports upon which the 
sacrificial system was reared. It constitutes the priestly theodicy. No intellectual 
circle of ancient Israel evaded the challenge of theodicy: the prophets agonized 
over it but came up with no solutions; Wisdom gives its superficial answer (e.g., 
Ps 92:8; Prov 24:19-20), and its refutation motivated the writing of Job. Thus 
we should be led to expect a priestly answer, but we search for it in vain. Is it 
possible that Israel's priests, who had as their prime function “to teach the 
Israelites” (10:10), had nothing to say concerning God’s providence? 

Now we know what the priestly theodicy is. It is found not in utterances 
but in rituals, not in legal statutes but in cultic procedures—specifically, in the 
rite with hattaH blood. I would call their response the Priestly Picture of Dorian 
Gray . On the analogy of Oscar Wilde’s novel, the Priestly writers would claim 
that sin may not leave its mark on the face of the sinner, but it is certain to mark 
the face of the sanctuary; and unless it is quickly expunged, God’s presence will 
depart. In truth, this teaching is not a startling innovation; it is only an exten¬ 
sion of the doctrine of collective responsibility, a doctrine that, all concur, is 
basic to the Priestly theology. It is only natural that they would regard the 
sanctuary of which they were the stewards as the spiritual barometer to measure 
and explain God’s behavior to his people. They knew full well that the prophet 
was justified in protesting “why does the way of the wicked prosper?” (Jer 12:1), 
and they provided their answer: the sinner may be unscarred by his evil, but the 
sanctuary bears the scars and, with its destruction, he too will meet his doom. 

Levine’s claim that Yahweh is not omnipotent in the Bible (1974: 79 n. 65) 
must therefore be rejected, the existence of the destroyer, mashit, notwithstand¬ 
ing. All of the sources make it emphatically clear that the destroyer acts only 
according to Yahweh’s will (Exod 11:4 [JE]; 12:12-13 [P]; 12:23, 29 [JE]; Kauf- 
mann 1937-56: 1.544). The rabbis’ dictum, “Once leave has been granted to 
the mashit to do injury, it no longer discriminates between the righteous and the 
wicked” (Mekhilta on Exod 12:22b), adduced by Levine (1974: 86), is only a 
reaffirmation of the biblical postulate that God punishes collectively and even 
indiscriminately (Milgrom 198If). That the righteous were engulfed in disaster 
(i.e., God’s retribution) may have been protested by a few biblical voices (e.g., 
Gen 18:23; Ezek 18:1-32), but existential reality and the monotheistic premise 
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made it impossible to conceive God otherwise. Perhaps for this reason some 
biblical and rabbinic theologians preferred to assign this disturbing attribute to 
God’s agent rather than to God himself. But the priests of ancient Israel had no 
such qualms; they championed unqualifiedly the rule of collective retribution as 
epitomized by their conception of the sanctuary as The Picture of Dorian Gray. 

The Priestly doctrine of collective responsibility yields yet another corollary. 
The “good” people who perish with the evildoers are not innocent. For allowing 
the evildoers to flourish, to pollute the sanctuary beyond repair, they share the 
blame. Indeed, they are the inadvertent sinners who contribute to the pollution 
of the sanctuary. Let a modern—hence, more vivid—example illustrate the 
point. World War II would have presented no theological quandary for Israel’s 
priests of old. They would have rejected with scorn our contemporary theolo¬ 
gians who have proclaimed that “God is dead.” Instead of bewailing the silence 
of God, they would have pointed the accusing finger at the human culprits, the 
inadvertent sinners, the “silent majority”—the German people who voted the 
Nazis into power and the peoples of the free world who acquiesced to the 
annexation of the Saar, Austria, and Sudetenland while barring their own doors 
to the refugees who managed to escape. A worldwide cataclysm was thus inevita¬ 
ble. Indeed, Israel’s priests would have asked: How long under these circum¬ 
stances could God have been willing to abide in his earthly sanctuary? 

To summarize: The hattd’t is a vantage point from which to view Israel’s 
cultic ties with its neighbors as well as the gulf that separates them. They hold 
in common that the impure and the holy are mutually antagonistic and irrecon¬ 
cilable. Thus the sanctuary needs constant purification lest the resident god 
abandon it together with his devotees. On one basic issue they differ: the pagan 
world is suffused with demonic impurity, whereas Israel has eviscerated impurity 
of its magical power. Only in its nexus with the sancta does it spring to life. This 
malefic impurity does not inhere in nature; it is the creation of man. Only man, 
even by inadvertence, can generate the impurity that will evict God from his 
earthly abode (for details see Milgrom 1976d). 

D. The Two Kinds 

Two discrete procedures are prescribed for the hatta’t. They differ in that in 
one the blood is daubed on the outer, sacrificial altar and its meat becomes the 
perquisite of the officiating priest (4:30; 6:19), and in the other the blood is 
daubed on the inner, incense altar and sprinkled before the paroket, but the 
animal, except for its suet, is burned on the ash heap outside the camp (4:6-7, 
11-12). This distinction is to be maintained rigidly: “No hattaH may be eaten 
from which any blood is brought into the Tent of Meeting to effect purgation in 
the shrine; it shall be consumed in fire” (6:23; cf. 10:18). But how can it be 
explained? 

Y. Kaufmann suggests that because both hattaH offerings are purificatory 
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they are dangerous and must be eliminated either by eating or by burning 
(1937-56: 1.568-69). He correctly adduces 10:17b to prove that the hatta’t is 
eaten by the priests who thereby destroy Israel’s sins. (I have changed my mind 
concerning what I wrote in 1976a: 333-34; see the Note on 10:7 and chap. 10, 
Comment C.) Kaufmann further distinguishes between the two kinds of hattd’t 
by the locus of the elimination procedure: one is eaten within the sacred pre¬ 
cincts and the other is burned outside the camp. For Kaufmann, this distinction 
is crucial: “One of the dominant ideas in this source (P) is the distinction 
between the domain of holiness and the domain of impurity. . . . The camp is 
the sphere of holiness; outside the camp is the place of impurity” (1937-56: 
1.542-43). Thus, the hattd’t taken outside the camp cannot be eaten because it 
has become contaminated; it must be burned. This explanation, however, does 
not take into account that the burning of the hatta y t must take place in a mdqom 
tdhoT ‘a pure place’ (4:12; cf. 6:4; Num 19:9); a priori, the area outside the camp 
cannot entirely be impure. Similarly, that the text must specify y eUmihus Id^r y el- 
mdqom tame y ‘to an impure place outside the city’ (14:40, 41,45) indicates that 
not everywhere outside the city is impure. Lastly, Kaufmann’s topographic dis¬ 
tinction finds no support in the ancient Near East. On the contrary, there is 
evidence that the Israelite notion of “a pure place” outside the camp or city 
where ritual purifications are disposed is not its own invention, for example, ana 
sen dm elli susima ‘take it out to the plain, the pure place’ (Reiner 1958: vii, 
63). Thus the Mesopotamians also did not assume that the open field was 
automatically under demonic control. 

It is, then, clear that “outside the camp/city” designates a neutral area, hoi, 
which is distinguished from the camp and which is also out of the range of 
sanctuary contamination. Only sins and impurities committed within the camp 
or city can pollute the sanctuary. For this reason, according to an old P law, the 
sufferers from scale disease, pelvic discharges, and corpse contamination are 
banished from the camp so that their impurity cannot harm the sanctuary (Num 
5:2-3). True, those who handle the hattd’t outside the camp are thereby contam¬ 
inated (e.g., 16:27-28). Even so, not the place but the sacrifice is responsible. 
This can be established on several grounds: (1) Removing the altar ashes outside 
the camp does not cause contamination: the only exception is the ashes of the 
hatta y t (6:4; cf. 16:28). (2) The initial purification rite of the mesord c takes place 
outside the camp, but it does not contaminate (14:3). Yet this rite is typologi- 
cally identical with the Azazel rite, which does contaminate its handlers (16:26). 
This disparity is due to the nature of the animals used: the scapegoat is a hatta y t 
(16:5), while the birds are not. (3) The hatta y t bull prescribed for the dedication 
of Ezekiel's altar is burned bemipqad habbayit mihus lammiqdas ‘in the mipqdd 
of the temple area but outside the Temple precinct” (Ezek 43:21; cf. Milgrom 
1970a: n. 78). Wherever the mipqdd is to be located (see most recently Garfin- 
kel 1986-87), it certainly must be a “pure place” because it falls within the 
sacred reserve assigned to the priests (Ezek 45:1-3). Again it is clear that the 
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contamination caused by the burning of the hattd’t is due not to the place but to 
the sacrifice itself. 

Recently B. A. Levine has proposed that of the two kinds of hatta’t only the 
burnt one is purificatory. It is provided by the priests “to safeguard the sanctuary 
and its ministering priesthood from contamination," whereas the eaten hatta’t is 
provided by the people “to expiate certain offenses" of the individual and com¬ 
munity and is given to the priests for their services (1974: 103-4). Several 
objections are in order: (1) The criterion for distinguishing the two kinds of 
hatttft by the donor is refuted by the sacrificed goat on the Day of Purgation: it 
is burned outside the camp though it is brought by the people (16:5, 27). Still, 
there is no need to regard it as an exceptional case (ibid. 113); it fits the rule 
concerning the hattd’t whose blood is brought inside the sanctuary (6:23; 10:18, 
cited above), a rule that is alluded to in the text describing the sacrificial goat: 
“whose blood was brought into the sanctuary for purgation" (16:27). Further¬ 
more, 4:13-21 (and perhaps Num 15:22-26) provides another instance in which 
the sanctuary is purged by a hattd^t brought by the people. (2) The burnt hatta't 
is not for “safeguarding" because it has no apotropaic function. Moreover, it 
does not purify the priesthood, because the purgative element, the blood, is 
never placed on an individual, not even the priest (see above). (3) If the eaten 
hattaft is not purificatory but expiates for offenses, what offense has been com¬ 
mitted by those who bring the same kind of hattd’t for their physical impurity, 
for example, the new mother (chap. 12)? 

Thus the eaten hattd y t no less than the burnt one has a purificatory purpose. 
They differ not in kind but in degree, the degree of impurity that they purge. 
The eaten hattd’t purges the outer altar. The altar is the first of the sancta met 
upon entering the sanctuary court and represents the minimal incursion of 
impurity caused by inadvertent sins of the individual. At this lowest level, the 
impurity transfered to the hattaH is slight and, hence, the latter is eaten by the 
priests for their services. The burnt hattd% however, represents higher degrees 
of impurity caused by inadvertences of the high priest and community and, at 
its worst, by presumptuous sins. This impurity is powerful enough to penetrate 
into the shrine and adytum (see fig. 6 above) and is dangerously contagious. In 
being purged by the hatta’t blood it is likely to infect the carcass itself, which 
therefore has to be burned. 

The residual power of ritual detergents in ancient Near Eastern religions is 
emphasized by a provision in the Hittite Code: “If anyone has performed a rite 
of purification on a man he disposes of the remnants (of the offerings) at the 
place of burning. If he disposes of them in anyone's field or house, it is sorcery 
and (a case for the) court of the king" (HL 44b). The Mf§U.GI (“old woman") 
wraps colored wools around a statue and offers incantations to remove the hex 
from a bewitched man and attach it to the statue (KUB 24.9 i 35-52). “She 
later buries the ritual tools and hammers nails into the ground to signify that the 
hex has been secured in the earth. . . . She breaks off a loaf of bread to the god 
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Marawayan and the god Aniya beside the hole where the tools are buried" 
(Engelhard 1970: 18). “Her speech: ‘(He) who bewitched this (one), now I have 
taken away the hex of that one and I have placed it in the earth’ [lines 21-25]. 
She puts the tools of the ritual [now that they are polluted] in (the hole) and 
pours mud over it. She smooths it over and nails in the pegs. Then she says the 
following: ‘(He) who bewitched this (one), I have taken away the hex of that 
one and I have placed it down in the earth. (Moreover), I have hammered it 
down. Therefore let the hex and the evil dreams be hammered down! Let them 
not come up (again) and let the dark earth hold them!’ ’’ [KUB 24.9 ii 19-25). 

Similarly, equipment that had absorbed the sacrificer’s impurity was dis¬ 
carded in a river so that the river current would carry it away (Tunnawi 3.12-16; 
Goetze 1938b). The purpose of the river is clear, as explicitly stated in another 
ritual: “Just as the river does not flow backward ... let them not come back” 
{KUB 29.7; ANET 3 346). In the Surpu exorcism, cited above, the patient is 
rubbed (kuppuru) and the impurity removed by the ritual detergent, called 
kupiratu (Landsberger 1967b), is then taken out to a pure place in the plain 
(7.59-63). The lexical congruence with Hebrew kipper, the exclusive term for 
“purge” used in connection with the hatta’t , need not be labored (see above and 
chap. 16, Comment F). Thus there is firm precedent in ancient Near Eastern 
praxis and vocabulary for explaining the burning of the hatta y t because it absorbs 
the malefic impurity of the object that it has purged (for details, see Milgrom 
1976a). 

One minor question remains. Why are the hatta y t animals prescribed for 
the priestly consecration (8:17; Exod 29:14) and the eighth day service of the 
Tabernacle (9:11) burned outside the camp instead of eaten by the priests if 
their blood purges only the altar? The answer lies in the datum that in both 
cases the offerers of the hatta y t are the priests and not the people, and here 
another rule comes into play: priests are not to eat their own expiatory sacrifices 
(cf. 6:16). They are not to benefit from their own offenses. Finally, my proposed 
solution of the two kinds of hatta y t may explain the anger attributed to Moses 
over Aaron’s violation of the rule of the burnt hattd y t (see the Notes on 10:lb- 
20 and chap. 10, Comment C). 

E. The hattayt of Num 15:22-26 

• ♦ ♦ 

As shown (v 13), the hatta y t laws are based on the assumption that the 
inadvertent offender becomes aware of his act and feels remorse for it, expressed 
by the verb y asam. Repentance is thus a precondition for the hatta y t. Moreover, 
only the inadvertent (segaga) violation of prohibitive commandments is subject 
to this sacrifice (see at v 2), not the neglect or omission of performative com¬ 
mandments. This is so because impurity can result only from a violation, not an 
act of omission (see at v 2). 

The hatta y t for inadvertences are graded according to the socioeconomic 
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position of the offender: a bull for the high priest and community (vv 3-21), a 
he-goat for the tribal chieftain (vv 22-26), and a female of the flock for the 
commoner (vv 27-35). A variant in the procedure for communal inadvertences 
is found in Num 15:22-26, namely, an c ola bull and a hatta’t he-goat. But the 
nature of the sin is not the same: in Lev 4 the sin is the inadvertent violation of 
a prohibitive commandment (v 13; cf. vv 2, 22, 27), whereas in Num 15 the sin 
is the inadvertent violation of any commandment (vv 22-23). These differences 
led Ibn Ezra (on Num 15:27) to postulate that these ostensibly similar laws are 
in reality dealing with two different sins: Lev 4 with violation of a prohibitive 
commandment (lo y ta c aseh) and Num 15 with violation of a performative com¬ 
mandment ( c a§eh); for this reason, different expiatory sacrifices are required. 
Thus if the community inadvertently violated the Passover by mistakenly cele¬ 
brating it on the wrong day, they would have brought the purification offering of 
Lev 4 for violating the prohibition against eating leaven during the festival 
(Exod 12:15) for neglecting to perform the Passover sacrifice on the proper day 
(Num 9:13). 

This solution, however, was faulted by Ramban (on Num 15:22), who noted 
that the Numbers passage cannot be limited to performative sins alone because 
the verb c asa 'to do, act' in "If this was done inadvertently” (v 24), "anyone who 
acts in error” (v 29), and "who acts defiantly” (v 30), predicates an active 
violation, one that involves actually doing rather than passively neglecting. 

Indeed, as noted by Seper Hamibhar (ad loc.), the language of Num 15— 
kol-hammiswot . . . kol- y aser siwwa 'any of the commandments . . . anything 
that [the Lord] has enjoined' (vv 22, 23)—must be understood literally: the 
word kol embraces all of the commandments, positive and negative, performa¬ 
tive and prohibitive. Supporting this insight is the recognition that not only this 
section but indeed the entire chapter emphasizes the totality of the command¬ 
ments. First, it should be noted that v 22a-b, clearly an editorial interpolation, 
has been added to underscore the fact that all of the commandments are in¬ 
volved. It says in effect that sacrificial expiation is required for the violation not 
only of the prohibitive commandments of Lev 4 but of all commandments, 
including performative ones. Second, this section (vv 22-31) contains no head¬ 
ing, thus connecting it with the previous section on holla (vv 17-21). The intent 
is clear: holla and the sacrificial supplements (in the preceding section, vv 1-16) 
are positive, performative commandments and are therefore also subject to the 
prescribed penalties. Finally, the last unit in Num 15, on the sisit (vv 37-41), 
contains the identical emphasis: "You will keep in mind all of the command¬ 
ments” (v 40). Here we find the same usage of c d$a and kol-miswot as in vv 22 
and 23. The reason for the inclusion of the sisit ritual in this chapter is now 
clear: the wearing of the sisit , itself a performative commandment, will be a 
constant reminder to its wearers of the totality of all commandments, performa¬ 
tive as well as prohibitive, thus preventing or at least lessening the chance of 
inadvertent neglect or violation. 
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In sum, Num 15:22-31 emphasizes that all inadvertences are subject to 
sacrificial expiation, and the attachment of these verses to other performative 
commandments that make up this chapter, namely, sacrificial supplements (vv 
1-16), halld (vv 17-21), and sisit (vv 37-41), points to a polemic against the 
position taken in Lev 4: not only prohibitive commandments require sacrificial 
expiation but also performative ones. Thus one cannot say that Lev 4 and Num 
15 speak of discrete sins that warrant discrete sacrificial solutions. Both require 
sacrificial expiation for inadvertent violation of prohibitive commandments, and 
Num 15 also requires it for inadvertent violation of performative ones. Clearly, 
the solution suggesting that the two sections describe different sins does not 
work. There is an overlap: both speak of the violation of prohibitive command¬ 
ments; hence, another solution must be sought. 

Recently, A. Toeg (1974) has proposed that Num 15 is in reality a rework¬ 
ing of Lev 4. His position, briefly stated, is that the text of Lev 4 was shortened 
by eliminating the sacrificial procedure, then lengthened in order to emphasize 
elements of inadvertency (vv 25b, 26), the stranger (e.g., v 29), and presump¬ 
tuousness (vv 30-31) while, at the same time, subjected to a major change: the 
purification-offering bull became the burnt-offering bull, to which the purifica¬ 
tion goat and the burnt-offering bull's supplementary meal and wine were 
added. Thus “a bull of the herd as a purification offering" (4:14) was expanded 
to “a bull of the herd [as a burnt offering of pleasing odor to the Lord, with its 
proper meal offering and libation, and one he-goat] as a purification offering" 
(Num 15:24). 

An additional important bit of evidence supports his theory: the sacrificial 
requirement is governed by the verb c a6d ‘[the community shall] sacrifice’ (v 24). 
The verb c d§a is a technical term in the cult that means “to sacrifice," in the 
sense of performing the entire sacrificial ritual (cf. 4:20; 9:7; 14:19, 30; 15:15, 
30; 16:9, 24; 17:9; 23:19; Num 6:11, 16, 17; 8:12; 9:5; etc.). It is therefore a 
descriptive term; it tells exactly how and in what order the sacrificial ritual is to 
be performed. Now in all rituals calling for the use of both the burnt offering 
and the purification offering, the latter is invariably offered first (Milgrom 
1976a, nn. 251, 295). As exemplified in the law of the Nazirite, even though the 
prescriptive ritual lists the burnt offering ahead of the purification offering 
(Num 6:10, 14), the descriptive ritual puts the latter offering first (vv 11, 16- 
17). It is important to realize that the descriptive ritual always uses the verb c dsd 
and the prescriptive ritual uses a different verb. Thus in the induction of the 
Levites, the prescriptive text lists the burnt offering first (Num 8:8) but the 
descriptive text puts the purification offering first—and uses the verb c a6a (v 12). 
Indeed, a descriptive ritual can be identified simply by its use of c d£d and, 
conversely, a prescriptive ritual will be characterized by the use of some other 
verb. For example, the sacrificial order for the parturient (12:6, 8), which osten¬ 
sibly violates the rule by listing the burnt offering before the purification offer¬ 
ing, is in fact only a prescriptive text because it employs the verbs hebi* and 
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laqah but not the verb c a§d. The passage 23:18-19 is also not an exception, even 
though, in this case, c asd is used and the burnt offering precedes the purification 
offering, for c asa refers solely to the purification offering whereas the burnt 
offering has its own different verb. 

Thus Lev 4 must be a prescriptive ritual because it does not use the verb 
c asd, whereas Num 15 can only be descriptive because it does use the verb c dsd. 
But here we encounter an exception to the rule: although the verb is c asd, the 
burnt offering is listed first! The solution therefore suggests itself that originally 
only one sacrifice was listed. And when one compares Num 1 5 with Lev 4, what 
that sacrifice was becomes clear: it was the purification offering. The writer of 
Num 1 5, not wanting to detail the complex procedure of Lev 4:J 5—20, changed 
the verb to c dsd, thereby telescoping the entire ritual. Thus “the congregation 
shall offer (wehiqribu) a bull of the herd for a purification offering" became “the 
whole community shall sacrifice (we c dsu) one bull of the herd for a purification 
offering." In other words, the verb c asa was correctly applied to one sacrifice. An 
interpolation was later inserted, however, adding the burnt offering and its 
accompaniments before the purification offering (above); the verb c a§a was no 
longer correct, but it was not changed, thereby betraying the development of 
the text. 

This solution, despite its virtues, is subject to two serious objections. (1) It 
does not explain why other cases of the purification offering found in Lev 4 are 
missing in Num 15. It might be suggested that the author of Num 15 had no 
interest in the cases of the high priest (4:1-12) or of the chieftain (4:22-26). 
But why would he have omitted the option of the individual's offering a ewe 
(4:32-35)? By selecting the she-goat as the exclusive offering for the individual 
(Num 15:27), he picked the animal that appears in no other specific case as a 
purification offering, whereas the ewe—the animal he rejected—is attested else¬ 
where as the individual’s purification offering (e.g., the mesord c , 14:10; the Nazi- 
rite, Num 6:14). (2) In the alleged reworking of the text of Lev 4 the author 
would have introduced yet another perplexing change. Instead of referring to 
the community as qdhdl (4:14-21), he consistently uses c eda (Num 15:24 
[twice], 25, 26). It has already been shown that c eda is the old technical term for 
the Israelite community (Milgrom 1978a), and it is hardly likely that he would 
have replaced qdhdl by this more archaic term. 

Thus the attempt to find literary dependency between the two pericopes 
dealing with the purification offering must be abandoned. There is no alterna¬ 
tive but to assume that we are dealing with two independent traditions concern¬ 
ing the purification offering. But what of the term c d§d, which strongly suggests 
that only one sacrifice was originally stipulated by Num 15:24? 

The probability rests with R. Rendtorff (1967: 22) who, on other grounds, 
suggests that v 24 originally stipulated only the burnt offering and that the 
purification offering was added later. He correctly points to the burnt offering as 
initially being the sole expiatory sacrifice both for the nation (e.g., Judg 20:26; 
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21:2-4; 1 Sam 7:6, 9-10; 13:12; 2 Sam 24:25) and for individuals (Jer 7:21-22; 
14:12; and esp. Job 1:15; 42:7-9). The evidence from this noncultic literature is 
confirmed by P, which continues to permit the use of the burnt offering as the 
individual’s sole expiatory sacrifice (e.g., in 1:4). The rabbis express a similar 
view: originally “the open altars (bamot) were permitted and only the burnt 
offering was sacrificed” ( t . Zebah. 13:1). But Priestly legists made this alteration: 
they added the purification offering to the burnt for all fixed, public sacrifices. 
That even here the precedence of the burnt offering can still be detected is 
shown by the fact that all public sacrifices require male animals, even the purifi¬ 
cation offering, which, for the ordinary person, is limited to females (4:27-35). 
That the burnt offering must be a male, therefore, can only mean that originally 
it was the only public sacrifice; and when other sacrifices were added to the 
public cult, they were made to conform to the standard of the burnt offering. 
Parenthetically, it should be stated that other claims made by Rendtorff (1967: 
83) must be rejected. Num 15:24a does not refer to an individual whose sin has 
harmed the community: such a case is only predicated of the high priest (4:3), 
not of the commoner. And the purification offering described in Num 15.25b is 
not a later interpolation: because the purification offering is not an y isseh, it had 
to be listed separately. 

Thus Num 15:22-31 represents a tradition of communal expiation indepen¬ 
dent of Lev 4. In its earlier stage it required only the bull of a burnt offering, but 
when the purification offering was added it was made to conform to the male 
requirement for sacrificial animals used in public, expiatory sacrifices; hence the 
sacrificial animals became a bull and a he-goat. The combination of a burnt- 
offering bovine and the purification offering he-goat is found in 9:3 and in the 
cultic calendar, 23:18-19 and Num 28-29. Regarding the individual’s inadver¬ 
tency, whereas Lev 4 allows either a female goat or a female sheep, Num 15 
mandates only the female goat. Even in this common case of the female goat, 
the language is not the same: for example, tieHrat Szzim, 4:28; c ez bat sendtah , 
Num 15:27. Moreover, important innovations were added to the Numbers pas¬ 
sage. Foremost among them is the ordinance, found nowhere else, that pre¬ 
sumptuous, brazen sins are not eligible for sacrificial expiation but are punished 
by karet (vv 30-31 [Milgrom 1976f: 108-10]). Other important additions were 
the inclusion of the resident alien and the special emphasis on the factor of 
inadvertency (Milgrom 1982a). Of equal significance, as noted, is the inclusion 
of all of the commandments—performative as well as prohibitive—under the 
rule of sacrificial expiation and karet. 

The formation of the Num 15 passage must have occurred early, for not 
only has its procedure become the rule for all public purification offerings (e.g., 
Num 28-29), but it is also incorporated into Ezekiel’s rite for the consecration 
of the altar (Ezek 43:18-27). The latter passage is significant because it adopts 
both procedures, that of Lev 4 for the first day (vv 19-21) and that of Num 15 
for the following seven days (vv 22-27). By contrast, the consecration of the 
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Tabernacle altar calls for the Lev 4 procedure only—during all seven days (Exod 
29:36-37)! Thus the Num 15 rite must have crystallized into its present form 
after Lev 4—a deduction that concurs with the literary analysis presented above 
—and before Ezek 43. If it turns out that Num 15:22-31 is the product of H. as 
I. Knohl has strongly argued (1988: 149), then it provides further evidence of 
the preexilic provenience of all Priestly material (see Introduction, J J B and C). 

Finally, once it is accepted that we are dealing with two independent tradi¬ 
tions, the possibility must be left open that Num 15, like Lev 4, speaks only of 
prohibitive commandments, that c a§a bisegaga ‘do . . . inadvertently’ (v 29) 
implies an act of commission—in other words, that a prohibitive commandment 
has been violated—and it is the equivalent of the wording of Lev 4, “doing 
(we c dsd) inadvertently (bisegaga) . . . one of the commandments of . . . 
which should not be done” (4:22). If this be the case, then “these command¬ 
ments” (Num 15:22) cannot refer to the previous performative commandments 
(vv 1-21) and the entire pericope (vv 22-31) may have to be considered as the 
displaced conclusion of another legal section. For other solutions, see K. Koch 
(1959: 57-58); D. Kellermann (1973). This problem cannot as yet be resolved 
(in details, see Milgrom 1983f). 

F. Genital Discharges 

Not all ritually impure persons bring a purification offering, only those 
whose impurity last more than seven days. The parturient and zdb/zdbd (one 
with an abnormal genital discharge) each bring a bird (12:6; 15:14-15, 29-30), 
and the mesord c (one with scale disease) brings a female sheep or, if poor, a bird 
(see the Comment on 5:1-13). Whoever brings a bird (turtledove or pigeon) 
brings another of the same kind as an c old to provide an adequate gift to the 
altar (Ibn Ezra on 5:7). The purification offering for impurity, like the one for 
inadvertences, purges sanctuary pollution (b. Ker. 26a). But it is not required for 
impurities that endure less than seven days. Thus the person who experiences a 
nocturnal emission or engages in sex need only bathe the following day and by 
evening his state of impurity is over (15:16-18; for the variant Qumran rule see 
the Note on this passage). The menstruant is a good case in point. If her 
periodic flow stops in a few days, as expected, her impurity lasts for seven days. 
On the seventh day she bathes and is pure in the evening (see the Note on 
15:19). But “When a woman has a discharge of blood for many days, not at the 
time of her menstrual impurity, or when she has a discharge beyond the time of 
her menstrual impurity” (15:25), she requires a weeklong period of purification 
after her flow stops followed by a sacrificial rite on the eighth day (15:28-30). 
Her prolonged impurity is considered to have developed enough power not just 
to contaminate by contact but to pollute the sanctuary from afar. Hence, a 
purification offering is mandatory. Indeed, the prolongation of impurity is con¬ 
sidered so dangerous that even a person who has contracted impurity secondarily 
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—that is, one who has come into contact with an impure person or animal and 
need but bathe (and sometimes launder) the same day in order to be rid of the 
impurity—will incur the capital punishment of karet if he wittingly neglects to 
purify himself (Num 19:13, 20; and see at 17:15-16), and must bring a gradu¬ 
ated purification offering if his neglect to purify himself is not intentional (5:1- 
13). The implication here is clear: the contracted impurity, be it even so slight 
at the outset, will grow in force until it has the power to pollute the sanctuary 
from afar (see the Comment on 5:1-13). Let electromagnetism serve, mutatis 
mutandis, as an illustrative analogy. The minus charge of impurity is attracted to 
the plus charge of the sanctuary, and if the former builds up enough force to 
spark the gap, then lightninglike it will strike the sanctuary. 

G. Corpse Contamination 

The one ostensible anomaly in this purification system is the impurity of 
corpse contamination (Num 19). Even though one is only secondarily infected 
—contact is made with a corpse—the purificatory procedure must last seven 
days, as in the case of all severe impurities. Yet unlike the latter, a purification 
offering is not required on the eighth day. Instead, ashes of a burnt purification 
offering are sprinkled on the impure person on the third and seventh days. 
Moreover, while these ashes purify the contaminated, they contaminate their 
user (Num 19:21b). How can we account for this glaring, indeed bizarre, anom¬ 
aly? The rabbis were equally perplexed, as the following anecdote illustrates: 

A heathen questioned Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai, saying: “The things 
you Jews do appear to be a kind of sorcery. A cow is brought, it is 
burned, is pounded into ash, and its ash is gathered up. Then when one 
of you gets defiled by contact with a corpse, two or three drops of the ash 
mixed with water are sprinkled upon him, and he is told, ‘You are 
cleansed!' ” 

Rabban Yohanan asked the heathen: “Has the spirit of madness ever 
possessed you?" He replied, “No." “Have you ever seen a man whom the 
spirit of madness has possessed?" The heathen replied: “Yes." “And 
what do you do for such a man?" “Roots are brought, the smoke of their 
burning is made to rise about him, and water is sprinkled upon him until 
the spirit of madness flees." 

Rabban Yohanan then said: “Do not your ears hear what your 
mouth is saying? It is the same with a man who is defiled by contact with 
a corpse—he, too, is possessed by a spirit, the spirit of uncleanness, and 
Scripture says, ‘I will cause [false] prophets as well as the spirit of un¬ 
cleanness to flee the land' " (Zech 13:2). 

Now when the heathen left, Rabban Yohanan's disciples said: “Our 
master, you put off that heathen with a mere reed of an answer (lit., “you 
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shoved aside that heathen with a reed”), but what answer will you give 
us?” 

Rabban Yohanan answered: “By your lives, I swear: the corpse does 
not have the power by itself to defile, nor does the mixture of ash and 
water have the power by itself to cleanse. The truth is that the purifying 
power of the Red Cow is a decree of the Holy One. The Holy One said: 

“I have set it down as a statute, I have issued it as a decree. You are not 
permitted to transgress my decree. ‘This is the statute of the Torah 
(Num 19:1).' ” (Pesiq. Rab Kah. 4:7) 

The discrepancy between the explanation given by the rabbi to the heathen 
and that given to his students reveals the great bewilderment among early Jew¬ 
ish scholars concerning the working and meaning of this ritual. What outwardly 
looks like an exorcism is flatly denied by Rabbi Yohanan. Yet he is at a loss to 
find a rationale. His perplexity is aggravated not just by the form of the rite, but 
by its paradoxical effect. Whereas the ashes of the Red Cow purify those whom 
they sprinkle, they defile those who do the sprinkling (vv 19, 21) and, indeed, 
anyone who handles them (v 21) and is involved in preparing them (vv 6-20). 
This paradox is neatly captured in the rabbinic apothegm: they purify the de¬ 
filed and defile the pure (cf. Pesiq. Rab Kah. 4:6; m. Para 4:4; Midr Num . Rab. 
19:1, 5). 

It is here proposed that the key to unlock the paradox of the Red Cow is 
that it is a hatta’t sacrifice, as stated unambiguously by the text: “it is a hattaY’ 
(v 9). The function of the hatta't sacrifice, as has been demonstrated, is to 
remove contamination ( hitte? means “decontaminate”); hence, it should be ren¬ 
dered “purification offering.” As the Red Cow is labeled a “burnt hattaY ’ 
(v 17), it falls into the category of the hatta’t brought for severe impurities whose 
flesh may not be eaten but is burnt outside the camp (4:6-7, 11-12; cf. 6:23; 
10:18). Yet the difference in the ritual procedure is glaring: the blood of the Red 
Cow is not offered up on the altar as is the blood of every hatta’t and, indeed, of 
every other sacrifice, but the whole cow, together with its blood, is incinerated 
outside the camp (v 5). Thus it does not appear to be a sacrifice at all. 

This discrepancy is a serious one but it can be resolved. The blood of the 
Red Cow is not offered on the altar for the simple reason that it is needed in the 
ashes as a continuing hatta’t. It has been shown that the element of the hatta’t 
that does the decontaminating is the blood. Its placement on the horns of the 
altars (4:4, 7, 18, 25, 30, 34), in the shrine (4:6, 17) or in the adytum (16:14) is 
what purges these sacred objects of their accumulated impurities. True, other 
traditional purgatives are contained in the ashes—cedar, hyssop, and crimson 
yarn—but these elements are clearly secondary to the blood. It is the blood that 
infuses the ashes with their lustral power. 

The single postulate of the Red Cow as a hattcft suffices to break the back 
of the paradox. For the unique characteristic of the hatta y t is that it defiles its 
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handlers. Thus, the one who burns the hattd y t outside the camp "shall launder 
his clothes and bathe his body in water; and after that he may reenter the 
camp" (16:28). Here we have a precise parallel to the defilement incurred by the 
one who burns the Red Cow outside the camp and who undergoes a similar 
purification (v 8). Furthermore, because the hattd y t blood now bears the impu¬ 
rity it has absorbed, it contaminates anything it touches (6:20b). Hence the laws 
of impurities prevail in regard to objects touched by the hattd y t: earthenware 
must be broken (cf. 6:21a with 11:33, 35; 15:12a) and metal ware scoured (cf. 
6:21b with Num 31:22-23). 

It is the very mechanism of the purgation that helps clarify the paradox. In 
effect, the hatta’t absorbs the impurity it has purged and for that reason, it must 
be eliminated by incineration. This means that anyone involved in the incinera¬ 
tion of the hatta't is infected by it and must undergo purification. As shown 
above, in the ancient Near East both praxis and vocabulary provide firm prece¬ 
dent for burning or otherwise eliminating the hattd’t because it absorbs the 
malefic impurity of the object that it has purged. This, then, is the nature of the 
burnt hatta’t: it transmits impurity from the purified to the purifier. Hence it 
purifies the defiled and defiles the pure. 

The hattdh postulate commends itself for the additional reason that all by 
itself it can explain the main details in the preparation of the Red Cow’s ashes, 
as follows: 

1. The cow (Num 19:2). At first sight, the requirement of a cow clashes 
with the hattaH postulate, for everywhere else the hattd y t for the individual is 
either a bull or a female of the flock. The discrepancy is chimerical. A bovine is 
required in order to provide the maximum quantity of ashes; yet the bull cannot 
be chosen because it represents the hatta y t either of the high priest (4:1-12, 
16:11) or of the community (4:13-21). The Red Cow, instead, is intended for 
the exclusive use of the individual Israelite and, according to P, the individual 
may bring only a female of the flock for a hattcTt (4:22-35; Num 15:27-29). 
Thus because the ashes of the Red Cow must theoretically supply the purifica¬ 
tory needs of the entire population, the largest female animal is selected—a cow. 
Moreover, the Tannaites had a tradition that only very few Red Cows had been 
slaughtered even at the end of the Second Temple period, thus indicating that 
the ashes of a single cow had to last for a long time ( m . Para 3:5). 

2. red (Num 19:2). The association of red with blood is widely attested in 
primitive cultures. Thus the red hide of the cow symbolically adds to the quan¬ 
tity of blood in the ash mixture, as do the crimson yarn and the (red) cedar (v 7), 
and enhances its potency. The same phenomenon is attested in other cultures. 
For example, among the Ndembu, the celebrant reddens the river not only with 
the blood of a fowl; he also adds other red coloring matter such as powdered red 
clay and powdered red gum (Turner 1967: 62). The purpose of the remaining 
ingredient, the hyssop, is to provide ample ashes (t. Para 4:10). 
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3. without blemish (Num 19:2), the basic requirement for sacrificial animals 
(22:17-20). 

4. in his presence ... in his sight (Num 19:3-5). The cow is slaughtered 
and burned with Eleazar in attendance. The need for continuous priestly super¬ 
vision betrays the inherent danger that the ritual may slip back into its pagan 
moorings, a point that will be developed subsequently. Incorporating the ritual 
into the sacrificial regime effectively places it under priestly control. 

5. Eleazar the priest shall take some of the blood with his finger and sprinkle 
(wehizza) it seven times toward the front of the Tent of Meeting (Num 19:4). 
Sprinkling the blood toward the Tabernacle proves, in my opinion, that the rite 
is a sacrifice. Instead of sprinkling the blood on the altar—precluded by the 
need to add the blood to the ashes (see above)—the blood is sprinkled toward 
the altar. The effect is the same: the blood becomes consecrated. In a similar 
manner the priest sprinkles oil seven times “before the Lord” prior to the 
purification of the mesdra c (14:16). That is to say, he must consecrate it before 
he can use it. 

An equally cogent parallel is provided by the hatta y t blood on the Day of 
Purgation. It is first daubed on the outer altar’s horns and then sprinkled on the 
altar seven times. The purpose of this double manipulation is supplied by the 
text: wetiharo weqiddesd mittume’ot bene yihd^el ‘purify it [the altar] of the 
pollution of the Israelites and consecrate it’ (16:19). After the altar is cleansed, it 
needs to be reconsecrated, an act accomplished by the sevenfold aspersion with 
the hatta y t blood. By the same token, the sevenfold aspersion of the Red Cow’s 
blood also consecrates the blood that it may always act as a purgative when, in 
the form of ashes, it is sprinkled upon the impure. 

6. The cow shall be burned in his sight—its hide, flesh, and blood shall be 
burned, its dung included (Num 19:5). The parts of the cow that are burned 
duplicate those of the hatta’t animal that are burned (4:11), with the notable 
exception of the blood. Indeed, it is the blood in the ashes that endows them 
with purificatory powers. According to the Tannaites, the Red Cow was slaugh¬ 
tered in the very pit in which it was burned (m. Para 3:9; Sipre Zuta to Num 
19:9). Thus all its blood, except for the few drops used for sprinkling, was 
consumed in the fire. Moreover, after performing the sprinkling, the high priest 
would wipe his hands on the carcass so that not a single drop of blood would go 
to waste (m. Para 3:9; Sipre Num. 124). 

7. Cedar wood, hyssop, and crimson yam (Num 19:6). These ingredients, 
together with the blood, are added to the mesora c, s lustral waters (14:6, 49-50). 
Thus the mixtures that purify the corpse-contaminated and the mesora c are of 
the same composition. Yet their effect on their manipulators is not the same: the 
waters for corpse contamination defile, but the waters for scale disease do not. 
The obvious explanation is that the blood used for the scale-disease ritual is not 
a hattd\ In other words, the first-day ritual for purifying the mes6ra. c was not 
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incorporated into the hattd’t system, and it still retains its pre-Israelite form. 
More on this below. 

8. The priest who throws the cedar, hyssop, and crimson yarn into the fire 
(Num 19:6) is impure as well as the person who sets the cow in the fire (vv 5, 8) 
and the one who collects the ashes (v 10). But neither the slaughterer of the cow 
(v 3) nor the priest who consecrated its blood (v 4) is said to have become 
impure. The difference is one of time: only those who make contact with the 
Red Cow after the consecration of its blood become impure. This proves that 
the blood consecration transforms the Red Cow into a hattdX a purification 
offering, for anyone handling the hdttd^t becomes impure (16:28; and see above). 

9. It is a hdttd’t (Num 19:9). This is the attested formula by which a given 
sacrifice is declared a hdttd’t (cf. 4:24; 5:9, 11, 12; Exod 29:14). Yet this formu¬ 
la’s use here bears greater significance. It follows upon the sentence stating that 
the ashes of the Red Cow are to be “preserved (lemismeret) by the Israelite 
community for waters of lustration.” “It” (hw\ ketib) is masculine and refers not 
to the cow but to J eper, the ashes. Thus the ashes of the Red Cow continue to 
operate as a hatta’t. 

In this manner, the hdttd’t postulate has unraveled the paradox: the ashes of 
the Red Cow are a burnt hdtta’t and, hence, they defile their handlers and purify 
their recipients. Moreover, this postulate has been shown to be the organizing 
principle throughout the Red Cow ritual. Indeed, as scientific method calls for 
seeking the simplest and most economical theory to explain any given set of data 
(parsimony), then the one postulate of the hatta’t should be accepted as the 
explanation of the Red Cow ritual and the resolution of its paradox. 

Still, there is one detail that the hdttd’t postulate does not explain, a detail 
that occurs not in the preparation of the ashes, but in their use. The ashes of the 
Red Cow are sprinkled not only on impure objects, but also, and primarily, on 
impure persons. This constitutes a break with the rule that the hatta^t blood is 
applied solely to objects, indeed, solely to objects within the sanctuary precincts. 
These comprised sacred objects that have been polluted by the physical impurity 
or the inadvertent wrong of the one who offers the hattd’t. He, the offerer, is 
cleansed of his physical impurity by his ablutions and cleansed of his wrongdo¬ 
ing by his remorse, but never by the hattd’t blood (see above). 

The uniqueness of the aspersion of hdttd’t ashes on the body of the corpse- 
contaminated person is significant. It constitutes a vestige of the ritual’s pre- 
Israelite antecedents. In Mesopotamia, for example, an impure person might be 
purified by having him change or launder his garments, bathe with pure water, 
be aspersed with tamarisk and tulldU plant or fumigated with censer and torch, 
and, above all, be wiped with specially prepared detergents. Purification rituals, 
then, are performed on the body of the afflicted. No wonder then that Rabban 
Yohanan could put off the heathen with his rationale because exorcisms contin¬ 
ued to be performed by aspersing the victim with magical substances, not only 
in ages gone by, but in his time as well. 
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The question needs to be asked: Why were the ashes retained? Why did 
not the Priestly legislators eliminate this “sore thumb" from the hattd y t purifica¬ 
tion ritual it prescribed for corpse contamination? The answer must surely be 
that corpse contamination evoked an obsessive, irrational fear in individuals. In 
a Mesopotamian Namburbi ritual, the victim is in mortal fear that the evil he 
has seen has infected him with lethal impurity; he requires an exorcistic incanta¬ 
tion in addition to sacrificing, bathing, changing his clothing, and remaining 
shut up in his house for seven days (Ebeling 1954: 178-81). That the fear of 
corpse contamination prevailed into rabbinic times is seen from the report of 
Josephus that King Herod had to use force to settle Jews in newly constructed 
Tiberias and to appease them even built them homes and gave them tracts of 
land {Ant. 18.36-38)—all because he had built Tiberias over a graveyard. Thus 
it stands to reason that the one who has been contaminated by contact with a 
corpse would demand an exorcism, the application of powerful countervailing 
forces to his body that would expunge the dreaded impurity. Thus, even had the 
Priestly legislators desired to eliminate the use of the ashes (a doubtful supposi¬ 
tion), it is hard to believe that the people at large would have let them. 

In truth, a rite of exorcism has been preserved in nearly pristine form in the 
Bible: the first-day purification of the healed mesora c and fungous house (14:4-8, 
49-53). As noted above, the same elements that comprise the ashes of the Red 
Cow are prescribed for the mesora c ’s purification: cedar, hyssop, crimson yarn, 
and above all blood. Once again, it is the blood that constitutes the chief 
detergent because each element must be dipped into it (vv 6, 51). Even the 
decisive verb hitte* ‘decontaminate’ is used (vv 49, 52), which indicates that an 
exorcism is called for—to remove the impurity from the stricken person or 
home. Yet the slain bird that has supplied the blood is not called a haUaX Nor 
should we expect it, for the blood is not sprinkled in the direction of the 
Tabernacle as is the blood of the Red Cow. The aspersion of the mesord c y then, 
must represent the more original rite and the Red Cow, transformed into a 
haUd% constitutes a later, Israelite stage. 

That the Red Cow rite represents a later stage than that of the mesord* is 
also shown by the fact that it is the priest who performs the latter’s aspersion 
rite (14:4-7; cf. vv 48-53). This is what we would expect on the basis of exorcis¬ 
tic practices in the ancient Near East, which were always performed by a cultic 
specialist. In Israel, however, the purification of the corpse-contaminated person 
breaks with the pattern: “A person who is pure (*is tahor) shall . . . sprinkle 
. . . the pure person (hattahoT) shall sprinkle . . . ; Further, he who sprinkled 
(umazzeh) ..." (Num 19:18, 19, 21). Clearly, the text reflects a deliberate 
attempt to declare that the aspersion is to be performed by anyone —not a 
priest, not a specialist, but any layman. The nexus between exorcism and purifi¬ 
cation is severed. 

There is one additional requirement in the rite of the mesora c that points to 
its antiquity. It also requires that a live bird be dipped into the blood of the slain 
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bird and then dispatched to the open country (vv 6-7, 51-53). Thus it is not 
enough to exorcise the mesord cy s impurity: it must be sent off to an uninhabited 
area where it can no longer do harm. There is no comparable requirement in the 
purification performed with the ashes of the Red Cow. 

This double requirement of removing and dispatching the impurity is also 
found in the ritual for the Day of Purgation: the impurity of the sanctuary is 
purged ( kipper ; 16:16, 17, 18, 20) by the blood of a slain goat and bull. The 
impurity is then loaded upon the head of a live goat, which thereafter is dis¬ 
patched to an inaccessible place in the wilderness (vv 21-22). Here too, the 
complete ritual, including exorcism and elimination, has been preserved for the 
reason that its locus is the sanctuary. The impurity of the sanctuary not only is 
purged, but must be banished to an inaccessible place whence it can harm the 
sanctuary no more. Yet despite the retention of the dispatch ritual, the Israelite 
transformation has been thoroughgoing: not only is the blood detergent taken 
from the hattd y t (vv 11, 15), but the dispatch-goat is also called a hatta’t (vv 5, 9), 
even though it is not sacrificed at all. 

The ritual of the Red Cow falls between the two rituals of the mes6rd c and 
of the Day of Purgation. Like the latter, the Red Cow is called a hattd’t and 
follows, in nearly all respects, the procedure of a hattd y t Like the former, the 
blood and the same accompanying ingredients are used to asperse persons. Yet 
unlike either, the dispatch element is missing: there is no live animal to carry off 
the impurity. Thus the Israelite transformation of the presumed original ritual 
of exorcising and dispatching impurity is more thoroughgoing for corpse con¬ 
tamination than for scale disease or the sanctuary. Except for the use of the 
ashes, the Red Cow ritual conforms completely to the Israelite sacrificial system. 

The metamorphosis of the Red Cow ritual is evident in yet another vital 
area: the power of corpse contamination has been vastly reduced. First, unlike 
the mes6rd\ no ablutions are required of the corpse-contaminated person on the 
first day. (The Dead Sea sectaries reasoned differently [see the Comment on 
chap. 15].) The reason, I submit, is clear. Whereas the mesdrd c is required to 
bathe before he enters the camp (14:8), the corpse-contaminated person need 
not bathe because he does not leave his community. True, another and probably 
older law requires the corpse-contaminated person (and the zab/zdba and the 
mesdrd c ) to leave the camp (Num 5:2), but Num 19 implies otherwise: (1) 
Nowhere does it state that the corpse-contaminated person leaves the camp. (2) 
The clause “and then he may return to the camp” found in the prescription for 
the priest who prepares the ashes (v 7) and for other bearers of impurity who are 
outside the camp (e.g., 14:8; 16:26, 28) is conspicuously absent from the other¬ 
wise detailed purification procedure of Num 19. (3) The ashes deposited outside 
the camp (v 9) are brought to the corpse-contaminated person (vv 17-18a), not 
the other way around, implying that he remains inside the camp. (4) Failure to 
undergo the water lustration “defiles the Lord's Tabernacle/sacred precincts” 
(vv 13, 20), a consequence that is possible only as long as he remains inside the 
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camp. Thus that the corpse-contaminated person, unlike the rnesdrti c } is not 
required to bathe on the first day or be banished from the camp during the week 
of his purification is a clear indication that the priestly legislators eventually 
downgraded the degree of his impurity. 

Further evidence for the diminution of an originally more powerful corpse 
contamination arises from another consideration: the corpse-contaminated per¬ 
son brings no sacrifice at the end of his purification. Unlike the parturient, the 
mesdrd c , and the zdb/zdba, who bring a hattd’t no sooner than the eighth day of 
the purificatory period (12:6-8, 14:10, 21-23; 15:14, 29), the corpse-contami¬ 
nated person completes his purification in seven days and brings no hatta’t. This 
means that his impurity ab initio is not severe enough to pollute the sanctuary, 
as are the other impurities requiring a hattd’t Only if he delays his purification 
does his impurity, so to speak, gather force to impinge on the sanctuary, subject¬ 
ing him to the karet penalty if his negligence is deliberate (Num 15:30-31) or to 
a hattd y t if he has inadvertently forgotten (cf. 5:2-3). Lastly, that Num 19 
reflects a reduction in the potency of corpse contamination is shown by the 
contrasting and more conservative view held by the priest-prophet Ezekiel that a 
corpse-contaminated priest must bring a hatta’t at the end of his purificatory 
period (Ezek 44:27). The older taboos are still evident in the command to the 
high priest not to leave the sanctuary to follow a funeral bier (21:12), in other 
words, he may not even gaze upon a corpse. In effect, the Priestly legislators 
have reduced the degree of corpse contamination from the severest of the severe 
impurities to the least of them. That is to say, the severe impurities requiring a , 
minimum of eight days of purification actually rank higher than corpse contami¬ 
nation, which requires seven days of purification and no sacrifice. The corpse- 
contaminated person is placed on a par with the menstruant, who also requires a 
seven-day purification without sacrifice. Just as she remains in the camp, so, it 
follows, does the corpse-contaminated person. There is, however, historical evi¬ 
dence that the menstruant was quarantined in the city during Second Temple 
times (cf. Jos. Ant 3.261; m. Mid . 7:4; 11QT 48:16-17). 

In sum, the lustral ashes of the Red Cow are the only vestige of a pre- 
Israelite rite of exorcism for the corpse contaminated person. Otherwise the rite 
has been transformed by the Israelite values inherent in its sacrificial procedures. 
Above all, the hitherto demonic impurity of corpses has been devitalized, first by 
denying it the automatic power to contaminate the sanctuary (requiring a hat- 
td\) and then by denying that the corpse-contaminated person need leave the 
camp or city during his purificatory period. Finally, the procedure for preparing 
the ashes has been restructured to conform to the hattd’t requirements and 
integrated into Israel’s sacrificial system. That the hatta’t system was artificially 
imposed upon this ritual is betrayed by the fact that those who prepare the ashes 
become unclean even though the ashes have not yet been used. Because of these 
changes, the ritual of the Red Cow, as presently constituted in Num 19, is 
relatively later than the rituals for the severe impurities of Lev 12-15, which 
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betray more primitive traces; and that, in the long run, is perhaps what accounts 
for its insertion in Numbers rather than Leviticus. 

Thus Rabban Yohanan’s answer to the heathen reflects the probable origin 
of the Red Cow ritual. But neither the rabbi nor his students believed it. For 
them, and for Judaism, it was inconceivable that any rite was inherently effica¬ 
cious. In the absence of rational explanation there was, solely and sufficiently, 
the inscrutable will of God. The break with paganism was complete, but it was 
not the achievement of their age. More than half a millennium earlier the 
priestly legislators of this ritual severed its pagan roots and remodeled it to 
accord with their norms and praxis (for details, see Milgrom 1981 h [= 1983d: 
85-95]). 


H. The Levites' Induction 

The purification offering is prescribed for three additional individuals: the 
Levites upon their induction into the Tabernacle workforce (Num 8:5-22); the 
priests upon their consecration (chap. 8; Exod 29); and the Nazirite upon the 
abortion and completion of his/her Nazirite term (Num 6:1-21). 

The Levites are involved twice with the purification offering. First, they are 
sprinkled with its ashes (Num 8:7; and see above) to cleanse them of corpse 
contamination. Then they lean their hands upon two bulls that Aaron, the high 
priest, sacrifices as purification and burnt offerings (Num 8:12). The purification 
bull is in keeping with the prescription of 4:13-21, the community’s purification 
offering. As noted by Abravanel (on Num 8:12), because the Levites are in¬ 
ducted en masse they constitute “a community”; hence, a bull. The function of 
this purification offering is not stated. Nevertheless, it can be deduced both 
from its use elsewhere (above) and, especially, from its place in the threefold 
purificatory rites prescribed for the Levites. The Levites are bathed (laundering 
implies bathing, vv 7, 21), sprinkled with purificatory waters (containing the 
ashes of a red cow), and expiation is made for them by a purification bull. 
Bathing cleanses them of minor impurities; the purificatory water, of corpse 
contamination; the purification bull—of their severe impurities, which, accord¬ 
ing to the Priestly system described above, have impinged on the sanctuary and 
polluted its altar. Thus this induction rite purifies the Levites of their impurities 
and the altar of its contamination, a function that is aptly summed up in the 
concluding verse of this ritual: “The Levites purified themselves . . . and 
Aaron effected purgation for them to cleanse them” (Num 8:20, an inclusion 
with vv 6-7a; for details, see Milgrom 1987). 

L The Consecration of the Altar 

The priests bring a bull as a purification offering each day during their 
consecration service (Exod 29:36-37) on behalf of the altar rather than for 
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themselves. The text does not say (bekappereka) c alehem ‘(effect purgation) for 
them’ (i.e., the priests) but c dlayw ‘upon it' (i.e., the altar). Indeed, the entire 
text emphasizes this point: “Each day you shall sacrifice a bull as a purification 
offering, and you shall cleanse the altar by performing purgation upon it, and 
you shall anoint it to consecrate it. Seven days you shall perform purgation upon 
the altar and consecrate it" (Exod 29:36—37a). Thus the altar is being con¬ 
secrated coevally with the priests, and the week-long blood rites with the purifi¬ 
cation bull are directed toward its consecration. The question, however, re¬ 
mains: the newly erected altar can hardly have become polluted; why then need 
it be purged? And why for seven days? The verb kipper here clearly ranges 
beyond the meaning “purge." This will be discussed in detail in chap. 16, 
Comment F. Here let it be noted that its meaning can be deduced through a 
series of analogies with other applications of sacrificial blood, such as in the 
consecration of new priests (8:23-24; Exod 29:20), the purification rite of a 
healed mesora c { 14:14-17, 25-28), the smearing of the lintel and doorposts with 
the blood of the paschal sacrifice (Exod 12:7, 22), and, the closest analogue of 
all, the reconsecration of the defiled altar (16:18-19). The common denomina¬ 
tor of all of these rites is that the things that receive the blood are extremities, 
the particular points of the object that a hostile force would strike first. In the 
ancient Near East, temples were periodically smeared with magical substances 
at precisely the same vulnerable points, in order to expel the malefic power from 
the object and to protect it against future incursions. The blood rites therefore 
had both a purgative and an apotropaic function. It is not too difficult to con- * 
elude that in Israel these rituals originally had the same dual purpose: to purge 
the altar of pollution and to protect it from future pollution. It will be shown 
(Notes on chap. 16) that the apotropaic function has been abandoned and, 
indeed, negated by Israel's monotheism. Ritual substances have no intrinsic 
force: they are powered by the will of God. Thus blood can act as a detergent. It 
cleanses but does not inoculate. Nonetheless, the week-long application of the 
blood of the purification offering to the newly built altar betrays the original 
purpose of this rite; it constitutes repeated coatings of prophylactic blood to 
protect it against ritual and moral pollutants (originally demonic). 

/. The Nazirite 

The Nazirite who has aborted his or her term by corpse contamination 
must bring a purification offering (Num 6:9-11). In this regard, he differs from 
any other corpse-contaminated person, even a priest, who needs only to be 
sprinkled with the ashes of the Red Cow (Num 19; see above). As noted above, 
however, Ezekiel preserves the clearly older tradition that the corpse-contami¬ 
nated priest must bring a purification offering (Ezek 44:25-27). The resem¬ 
blance between the Nazirite and Ezekiel’s priest is hardly accidental. Like the 
priest, the Nazirite is “holy to the Lord" (21:6; Num 6:8; cf. Philo Laws 1. 249). 
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Actually, in his taboos (as noted in Sipre Naso 26, Midr. Num. Rab. 10:11), the 
Nazirite approximates the greater sanctity of the high priest: (1) he may not 
contaminate himself with the dead of his immediate family (21:11; Num 6:7; 
contrast the ordinary priest, 21:1-4); (2) for him, as for the high priest, his head 
is the focus of his sanctity (Exod 29:7; Num 6:11b; note the similar motive 
clauses, 21:12b; Num 6:7b; and contrast the consecration of the ordinary priest, 
Exod 29:21); and (3) he abstains from intoxicants during his term (Num 6:4), 
actually a more stringent requirement than that of the high priest, whose absti¬ 
nence, like that of his fellow priests, is limited only to the time he spends inside 
the sacred precincts (10:9). 

The purification offering makes sense for the Nazirite of the aborted term. 
Yet why is it required of the Nazirite who has successfully completed his vow 
(Num 6:14)? Had he contaminated the sanctuary by some severe impurity, his 
naziriteship would have been aborted, as in the previously mentioned case. Had 
he incurred some impurity or wrongdoing unknowingly, he could not have 
brought a purification offering, which requires awareness of the offense (see at 
4:2). Indeed, the very fact that his vow ran full term is proof positive that he 
contracted neither impurity nor wrongdoing, the only causes allowed by the 
Priestly legislators for bringing a purification offering! It is Ramban (followed by 
Abravanel) who points to the most likely answer: the Nazirite’s self-removal 
from the sacred to the profane realm requires sacrificial expiation (adumbrated 
by the rabbis; cf. b. Ker. 8b; Midr. Num. Rab. 10). He is depriving God of one 
of qerobay ‘my near ones' (cf. 10:4). True, as will be shown (see at 5:14-16), the 
Nazirite’s desanctification transposes his action into the sphere of the reparation 
offering. But the latter sacrifice is imposed only for illegitimate desanctification, 
whereas the Nazirite’s desanctification is perfectly legitimate. Nonetheless, the 
use of the purification offering for this purpose is unique. It may indicate that at 
one time, before the distinction between the purification and reparation offer¬ 
ings was sharply made, the purification offering was also used for purposes of 
desanctification. 

What is striking about the above-mentioned cases is that they preserve old 
rituals whose original meanings have been abandoned as they were modified to 
conform to Israel’s theology. Thus the priestly consecration contains a rite for 
the week-long application of the blood of a purification offering to the altar that 
corresponds to an apotropaic function observable in pagan temples but aban¬ 
doned in Israel’s Priestly system. The antiquity of this consecration service is 
attested by its very name, millu’im (see at 8:33), and by the fact that the 
millu’im ram serves as the archetype of the well-being offering (Exod 29:27-28; 
see the Note to 8:22). The Nazirite ritual, as shown, resembles the more con¬ 
servative and probably older view of the priest’s sanctity as found in Ezekiel and, 
moreover, prescribes a unique use of the purification offering, which can only 
hark back to an earlier period before the purification and reparation offerings 
became discrete sacrifices. The antiquity of the Nazirite rite is underscored by 
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the prescription that the officiating priest receive the boiled shoulder of the well¬ 
being ram (Num 6:19), a priestly perquisite that is attested nowhere else in the 
Priestly legislation but is consonant with the practice of the ancient Shilonite 
sanctuary (1 Sam 2:13-14; Milgrom 1983a: 166-67). 

K. The Public Cult 

The remaining occasions for the purification offering in the Priestly texts 
are in the public, fixed cult: the inaugural service at the newly dedicated Taber¬ 
nacle (9:2-3); the annual Day of Purgation (16:3, 5), the gift of the tribal 
chieftains to the newly consecrated altar (Num 7:16, 22, etc.), and the festival 
calendar (Num 28:15, 22, 30; 29:5, 11, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31, 38). What they 
share in common is that the priestly purification offering is a bull, in consonance 
with 4:3-12, and the people's purification offering is a he-goat, as prescribed by 
Num 15:24 (but not by 4:13-21). Nevertheless, the requirement that the purifi¬ 
cation offering he-goat be coupled with a burnt-offering bull, mandated by Num 
15:24 for the people’s expiation, is not always followed: a heifer and sheep (9:3), 
a ram (16:5), a bull, ram, and sheep (Num 7:15, 21; etc.). In any case, the 
prescription for the people’s purification-offering bull in 4:13-21 has been aban¬ 
doned entirely in the public and festal sacrifices in favor of the he-goat require¬ 
ment of Num 15:24, another indication that the Leviticus passage is older (see 
above). Certain other anomalies need but be noted and are discussed elsewhere. 
The purification he-goat offered for the people during the inaugural service is - 
not eaten by the priests even though its blood is not brought inside the sanctu¬ 
ary (6:23), which leads to Moses’ rebuke of Aaron (see the Comment on 10:16- 
20). The sacrificial prescriptions for the Day of Purgation in chap. 16 are in 
conflict with those of the festal calendar in Num 29:8-11 (see the Note on 
16:24). The sacrificial gifts of the tribal chieftains were probably not offered up 
immediately but were contributions to the sanctuary’s stock (Milgrom 1986); 
hence, they cannot be used as evidence for sacrificial procedure. Lastly, the 
purification offering is prescribed for all special days but not for the daily offer¬ 
ing and the Sabbath (Num 28:3-10; ct Comment O below). 

L. Ezekiel's Temple and Priest 

The text describing Ezekiel’s visionary temple refers frequently to the puri¬ 
fication offering (Ezek 40:39; 43:19-25; 44:29; 45:17, 18-20, 21-25; 46:20). 
Mention has already been made of the fusion of the two kinds of hattd’t (Lev 4, 
Num 15) in Ezekiel’s Passover observance (45:21-24). On the fourteenth of the 
first month (Pesah) a purification bull is offered and, on each of the following 
seven days (of the Festival of Unleavened Bread), seven bulls and seven rams as 
burnt offerings with their cereal and oil accompaniments and one he-goat as a 
purification offering. The same sacrificial series is prescribed for the seven-day 
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Feast of Tabernacles ( behag , v 25). The types and number of animals are at 
variance with P’s prescriptions (Num 28:16-25). Moreover, the requirement 
that a purification bull be offered on the fourteenth, the same day and just 
before each Israelite family offers the paschal sacrifice (see Lev 23:5; Exod 12:1- 
14), is entirely novel. Still, it begins to make sense once it is realized that 
Ezekiel’s sacrificial series for the Passover festival corresponds precisely to that 
prescribed for the altar dedication (43:18-27): a purification bull is offered on 
the first day (vv 18-20) and a purification he-goat and a burnt-offering bull and 
ram on each of the following seven days (vv 21-26). Yet the initiation of 
Ezekiel’s altar is at variance with the altar initiation of the Tabernacle, which 
prescribes a purification bull for all seven days (Exod 29:36) together with a 
burnt-offering ram (8:18-21; Exod 29:15-18; that the altar was “initiated” and 
not “dedicated” is discussed in chap. 9’s Comment). Also the length of the 
initiation service differs: the Tabernacle for seven days (8:33; Exod 29:35, 37) 
and Ezekiel's for eight. To be sure, the text states that the ceremony lasts for 
seven days (Ezek 43:25-26) and that the regular cult begins thereafter on the 
eighth day (v 27). But this seven-day period does not include the day on which 
the purification bull is offered; rather, it follows it. This can be deduced from 
the time specified for the beginning of this seven-day period, ubayyom hasseni 
(v 22), which must be rendered “on the next day” (not “on the second day”), a 
usage clearly attested in a number of passages (e.g., Exod 2:13; Josh 10:32; Judg 
20:24-25; Neh 8:13). Thus Ezekiel’s altar initiation is prescribed for eight days 
precisely and with the same sacrificial ritual as his Passover celebration. And the 
one illuminates the other. Just as the altar initiation unambiguously serves the 
purpose of purging the altar, so Ezekiel’s unique requirement that a purification 
bull be offered by the ruler (naff) “on his own behalf and on behalf of the 
people of the land” (v 22) can only be understood as part of a total scheme to 
purge the temple in preparation for the Passover (for a vivid example of the 
concern for the temple’s purity for the paschal sacrifice, see 2 Chr 30:15-20). To 
be sure, P is just as concerned with the purity of the sanctuary and for that 
reason mandates the presentation of a he-goat purification offering on every 
festival day (Num 28-29). The one exception is the day of the paschal sacrifice. 
It may be surmised that, in this matter, P reflects an earlier period—before the 
centralization efforts of Hezekiah and Josiah—when the paschal sacrifice was 
offered at local sanctuaries (see Introduction, $C). Be that as it may, Ezekiel’s 
obsession with purifying the temple in preparation for the Passover is under¬ 
scored by his instructions that on the first day of the first month the blood of a 
purification bull is to be applied to the doorposts of the temple building, the 
four corners of the altar’s ledge (see at 4:25), and the doorposts of the (eastern, 
46:1-5) gate (45:18-19). (For a comparison with P’s purgation rites for the 
Tabernacle, see the Note to 16:19.) 

The same purificatory ritual is enjoined “on the seventh day of the month 
[of the pollution caused] me*is Sogeh umippeti by an inadvertent or ignorant 
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person" (v 20). To be sure, the LXX reads the date as “in the seventh month, 
on the first of the month," implying that the second purgation of the temple is 
to fall six months later, a reading accepted by nearly every commentator, since 
Wellhausen. Favoring the MT, however, is the added remark that the pollution 
has been caused by the inadvertent and ignorant. Inadvertence (for the verbal 
form saga see the Note on 4:13) is familiar to us as an indispensable require¬ 
ment of the purification offering (see at 4:2). But what does ignorance connote? 
Ezekiel is drawing a finer distinction. Accidental wrong can result from two 
causes: negligence or ignorance. Either the offender knows the law but violates 
it unintentionally or he acts intentionally but does not know that he has done 
wrong (Milgrom 1967). For Ezekiel, the sogeh is characterized by lack of inten¬ 
tion; the peti\ by lack of knowledge. The former underlies the cases of involun¬ 
tary homicide (Num 35:16-18, 22-23); the latter is presupposed in nonritual 
texts (e.g., 1 Sam 26:21; Prov 5:23; cf. Ps 19:15; Job 6:24; 19:4 [Milgrom 1967]). 

It is assumed that after the temple is purged on the first of the month, all of 
Israel will make a concerted effort to avoid ritual impurity during the following 
two weeks so that the Passover will be observed in purity. One need but recall 
that P enjoins the safeguarding of the paschal sacrifice for four days (Exod 12:3— 
6). Indeed, the period leading up to the Passover is characterized by the ritual 
purification—the removal of leaven—from the home (Exod 12:15, 19-20; 13:7). 
Ezekiel also demands the simultaneous purification of the temple. He therefore 
institutes two temple purgation days, the second one on the seventh of the 
month for those who, despite their precautions, inadvertently or unwittingly ' 
contracted a temple-polluting impurity. Thus the LXX makes no sense whatever 
in scheduling the second temple purgation six months later. If the prophet really 
intended a semiannual cleansing of the temple, why would the second one be 
limited to cases of accidental pollution? P’s annual Day of Purgation, as will be 
explained (Notes on 16:16, 21), is expressly devised for Israel’s presumptuous 
sins. By the same token, it must be assumed that Ezekiel’s temple purgation on 
the first of the month effects a similar purpose: all impurity, caused by presump¬ 
tuous and accidental acts, is cleansed. On the seventh, purgation is repeated lest 
pollution has recurred through inadvertence or ignorance. And, finally, on the 
fourteenth, before Israel offers its paschal sacrifices, a third purgation takes 
place, but this time on the altar alone, of the lesser impurities (above) that may 
have occurred during the preceding week. Thus Ezekiel prescribes, in all, three 
purgation bulls seven days apart, as the means of providing a ritually pure tem¬ 
ple for the celebration of the Passover. 


The hatta't prescribed for Ezekiel’s priest occurs in the following passage: 
we y ahare tohorato sib c at ydmim yisperu-ld u bey dm bo’o *el-haqqodes ^el-he baser 
happenimit lesaret baqqodes yaqrib hatta’to ne’um J adonay YHWH ‘After his 
purification (from corpse contamination), seven days shall be counted off for 
him; and on the day he reenters the inner court of the Sanctuary to officiate in 
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the Sanctuary, he shall present his purification offering—declares the Lord God' 
(Ezek 44:26-27). 

Ezekiel's variance from our Priestly texts is striking. Whereas P (and H) 
makes no distinction between priests and laity regarding purification from 
corpse contamination—both require the ashes of the Red Cow and ablutions 
(Num 19 and see Comment G above)—Ezekiel extends the purification period 
an additional week, capped by a purification offering. Because this sacrifice is 
prescribed for severe cases of impurity such as the parturient (12:6, 8), the 
mesord c (14:19, 31), and the zab/zdbd (15:15, 30), Ezekiel obviously regards the 
impurity generated by the corpse to be greater for the priest than for the lay 
person. This is not surprising. In Ezekiel's system, the priest is subject to severer 
regulations: his marriage rules resemble those of the high priest (cf. Ezek 44:22 
with Lev 21:14), and his priestly clothing is contagious not only to objects but to 
persons (Ezek 44:19; cf. chap. 7, Comment B). 

Moreover, his stand is logical: if a Nazirite whose sanctity is temporary is 
required to bring a purification offering for corpse contamination, all the more 
so a priest whose sanctity is lifelong. In fact, the logic of Ezekiel’s ruling leads 
one to suspect that he speaks for the older tradition, and that it was P or H that 
modified it. Indeed, the change is more likely the work of H, which, in opposi¬ 
tion to P, enjoins holiness upon all Israel (1:2) and, without denying the intrinsic 
sanctity of the priest (21:8), does not hesitate to declare that the Lord sanctifies 
(meqaddes) the people equally (20:8; 21:8, 15, 23; 22:9, 32; cf. the discussion in 
the Introduction, J E). 

If, then, the equivalence of priests and laity was desired in this matter, why 
was the priest made to conform to the laity rather than the reverse: why not a 
purification offering for both? The answer may rest in the polemic generated by 
Israel's long struggle with ancestral worship (see the Notes to 19:26-28, 31; 
20:1-6): the fear that sacrifices because of the dead might turn into sacrifices to 
the dead (see Comment G above). 

The text is silent concerning the animal required for the hatta’t. On the 
analogy of the Nazirite (Num 6:10-11) we may assume that it was a bird (see 
further the chart and discussion in chap. 15, Comment F). The remaining 
references in Ezekiel to the purification offering (Ezek 40:39; 44:29; 46:20) 
throw no new light on the sacrifice. 

JVf. The Remaining Instances 

Outside of P and Ezekiel, the purification offering is mentioned in the 
following passages: Ezra 8:35; 2 Chr 29:21-24; Hos 4:8; 2 Kgs 12:17; Ps 40:7; 
and Jer 17:1. The first two refer to special occasions in the public cult. Accord¬ 
ing to Ezra 8:35, the returnees from exile offer up twelve he-goats, clearly on 
behalf of Israel’s twelve tribes (the other sacrificial animals are also multiples of 
twelve, if we adopt the reading “seventy-two" with 1 Esdr 7:63 [LXXA] instead 
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of MT 77). Yet the text reads hakkol c ola laYHWH 'all (the sacrifices) a burnt 
offering to the Lord" (Ezra 8:35b). The alternative to the blatant contradiction 
that the purification offering was offered up as a burnt offering is to postulate 
that in this case, possibly because of the severity of Israel’s sins, the priests 
refrained from eating the sacrificial meat and, instead, consigned it to the altar 
as if it were a burnt offering. That is, the blood of the twelve he-goats was 
daubed on the altar’s horns in conformity with the purification-offering require¬ 
ments, but the priests relinquished their rights to the meat, and thus the entire 
animal was burned on the altar like a burnt offering ( b. Tem. 15b). 

At the dedication services of the purified Temple, King Hezekiah and the 
officials of Jerusalem "brought seven bulls and seven rams and seven lambs and 
seven he-goats as a purification offering for the royal house (Moran 1962) and 
for the sanctuary and for Judah” (2 Chr 29:21a). Subsequently, we are told, the 
king and the congregation performed the hand-leaning ceremony upon the he- 
goats "to expiate for all Israel, for the king had designated the burnt offering 
and the purification offering to be for all Israel” (v 24). Hezekiah had changed 
his mind concerning the beneficiaries of the sacrifice from the royal house, the 
sanctuary, and the people of Judah to "all Israel,” a change that is underscored 
by "the congregation,” which performs the hand-leaning rite. 

Hezekiah’s change of mind begs for investigation, but before we can deter¬ 
mine the reason for it we must solve this verse’s numerical conundrum. Two 
questions need to be answered: (1) How could each of the three original benefi¬ 
ciaries of the sacrifices be assigned the same number of animals—in other words, , 
how can seven be divided by three? (2) How can, in Hezekiah’s new calculation, 
such an incongruous number as twenty-one burnt offerings and seven purifica¬ 
tion offerings, a total of twenty-eight animals, stand for "all Israel”? 

I submit that this twofold arithmetic problem can be solved by one presup¬ 
position: the four groups of seven animals were originally intended for each of 
the beneficiaries. That is to say, seven bulls, seven rams, seven lambs, and seven 
he-goats were to be offered up three times —first for the royal house, second for 
the sanctuary, and a third time for the people of Judah. Thus each beneficiary 
would have been assigned the same number of animals and sacrifices, and the 
total number of animals was therefore 3(7 + 7 + 7 + 7) = 84. The solution to 
the second question is now obvious: 84 = 12x7. Twelve, of course, is sym¬ 
bolic of Israel’s twelve tribes, and seven is the number of perfection, attested 
frequently in Scripture, especially in sacrificial rituals. To be sure, this configura¬ 
tion does not allow each tribe to be the recipient of the same animals. But this 
was not Hezekiah’s intention. The dedication offerings are designated not for 
the tribes but for "all Israel,” and the number eighty-four stands for the entire 
Israelite population irrespective of its tribal affiliation. 

This proposed solution also unveils the motive behind Hezekiah’s change of 
mind. He was not content to offer sacrifices on behalf of the inhabitants of his 
own kingdom of Judah. The rededicated Temple would henceforth serve "all 
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Israel" and embrace the inhabitants of northern Israel as well. Northern Israel 
had ceased to exist as a political entity, its territory absorbed into the Assyrian 
Empire. Hezekiah’s ambition for Israel's political reunification might have to be 
suppressed, but it could be sublimated in the cultic realm, by making the Tem¬ 
ple the central sanctuary for the entire people. Textual evidence of Hezekiah’s 
cultic aspiration is contained in the following account of the first festival to be 
celebrated in the renovated Temple—the Passover or, more correctly, the de¬ 
layed Passover (2 Chr 30:2-3; cf. Num 9:1-14). Messengers are dispatched to 
the inhabitants of northern Israel inviting them to join in the celebration of the 
Passover (v 1); in some tribal areas they are not received very kindly (v 10), but 
many do come (vv 11, 18 [Milgrom 1970e]). 

Thus the text is justified in stating that “the Israelites present in Jerusalem 
celebrated the festival of unleavened bread for seven days with great joy" 
(v 21a). But this statement is pregnant with even more significant information. 
It is alluding to the masses of northern Israelites who settled in Jerusalem 
following the Assyrian invasions that razed their capital and put an end to their 
state. 

What the text affirms, archaeology confirms. N. Avigad (1970, 1972; Geva 
1979) has excavated in the Jewish Quarter of the old city a 130-foot stretch of a 
city wall, twenty-three feet thick, which dates to the end of the eighth century 
during the reign of Hezekiah (or, at the latest, in the reign of Mannasseh). 
Avigad’s wall and his subsequent Iron Age finds (1975, 1977) make it certain 
that the city of Jerusalem about 700 b.c.e. had suddenly tripled or quadrupled in 
area compared to earlier times. According to one estimate (Broshi 1974), the 44 
dunams of David’s city and the 130-180 dunams of the eighth-century city had 
become the 500-600 dunams of the seventh-century city. Only one factor could 
cause a rapid territorial expansion of such magnitude: a population explosion. 
Although the subsequent ravaging of the Judean countryside by Sennacherib 
(701 b.c.e.) played a role, the major contributory factor must have been the 
successive waves of refugees who poured into Jerusalem from northern Israel 
after its fall in 721 b.c.e. 

It was, then, the tide of northern Israelites who flooded Jerusalem, not as 
pilgrims but as permanent residents, that prompted Hezekiah to change the 
designees of his sacrifices for the Temple’s rededication service from Judah to 
“all Israel" (for details, see Milgrom 1985e). 

“They (the priests) feed on the hatta't of my people, so they desire its 
iniquity" (Hos 4:8). Scholars argue to this very day whether the rendering 
should be “sin" (Wolff 1974) or “purification offering" (Andersen and Freed¬ 
man 1980). The former is supported by the coupling of hatta 3 t and c dwon else¬ 
where in Hosea (8:13; 9:9; 13:2), where the rendering can only be “sin." Even 
so, the expression y akal hattd y t ‘feed on sin’ is an incongruous metaphor unless it 
means that the priests profit by the sacrifices brought by the people because of 
their sins. If this is so, the reference may well be the purification offerings 
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brought, as demonstrated, for a whole range of sins, both ritual and moral, 
whose meat is assigned exclusively to the priests (6:19, 22). Furthermore, we y el 
c dwondm yi$e y u napso ‘so they desire its (the people’s) iniquity’ may be an ironic 
play of words on the duty of the priesthood ld§e y t y et- c awon hd c eda ‘to bear the 
responsibility for the community’ (10:17); in other words, instead of removing 
the people’s sin they are promoting it. Of course, this interpretation would also 
suggest that the purification offering was a widely practiced sacrifice in northern 
Israel during the eighth century. Indeed, non-Priestly and, hence, more impar¬ 
tial evidence points to its practice in the Jerusalem Temple at an even earlier 
age, as follows. 

In 2 Kgs 12:5-17 (Hebrew; the English is vv 4-16) there is an account of 
temple repairs in the twenty-third year of the reign of Joash (ca. 816 b.c.e.). 
This account is not from the temple’s annals because it contains a stinging 
rebuke of the priests’ negligence and dishonesty. Rather, it must be an excerpt 
from “the Annals of the Kings of Judah” (v 20). It tells parenthetically—and, 
hence, dispassionately—that by the order of the king the silver donated by the 
people went for temple repairs; however, “silver brought as a reparation offering 


or a purification offering was not deposited in the House of the Lord; it went to 
the priests” (v 17). The retention of these two offerings by the priests is totally 
in keeping with the Priestly legislation, which prescribes their meat as priestly 
perquisites (6:19; 7:7). This verse, however, speaks not of animals but of silver! 
For the reparation offering this is no problem; it is commutable in silver. Indeed, 
it is the latter that, in most cases, the text actually demands (see on 5:15). By 
contrast, nowhere is the purification offering commuted into silver. In some 
cases, permission is given on economic grounds to bring a cheaper animal (5:1- 
13; 14:21-23), and in one instance even a cereal offering is allowed (5:11-13); 


but silver is never sanctioned. There is yet another problem: if all of the silver 
went to the priests, what was left for God, that is to say, the Temple treasury? 
Does this then mean that the Temple practice of Joash’s days is in conflict with 
the Priestly legislation? If so, it would imply that P, presumably reflecting the 
official Temple cult, must be later than the ninth century and that, conversely, 
the commutable purification offering represents an earlier stage in the develop¬ 
ment of this sacrifice. Neither conclusion is necessary, however. The text in 
Kings may merely be stating that the silver brought to the Temple for the 
purification and reparation offerings was retained by the priests in order to 
purchase the prescribed sacrificial animals and was not diverted to the fund for 
Temple repairs. Implied, therefore, is that the Temple complex contained a 
stockyard whose animals were available not only for the fixed daily and festal 
cult but for purchase by the laity for its private sacrifices. Such certainly is the 
implication of the commutable reparation offering: an individual would bring 
the equivalent in silver shekels, and the priests would provide the required 
animal (5:15). Moreover, the draft oxen donated by the tribal chieftains surely 
needed pasture and care, including both land and herdsmen (Num 7:6). Fur- 
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thermore, P contains an entire chapter that speaks of the dedication of lands 
and animals to the sanctuary (chap. 27 [Milgrom 1976f. 51]). Deuteronomy 
explicitly allows the tithes and firstlings to be commuted into currency so that 
the far-off Israelite farmer could travel to the central sanctuary where he would 
commute them once more into oblations and libations (Deut 14:24-26). Finally, 
it can be shown that Babylonian sanctuaries of the sixth century controlled large 
landed estates abounding in crops and animals (Milgrom 1976f: 58-60). Thus 
the assumption that the Jerusalem Temple kept its own livestock is fully war¬ 
ranted. Of course, it is also possible that lay merchants rather than Temple 
clergy supplied the sacrificial animals. This seems to be the case at the end of 
the Second Temple period (m. Seqal. 7:2). But even then we read of Temple 
officials who provided from Temple stores the libations, cereal offerings, and 
birds for the sacrifices of individuals ( m . Seqal. 5:1-5; cf. Matt 21:12). But it is 
hard to believe that the earlier Temple did not also breed its own livestock, 
particularly in view of the incessant sacrificial demands of the public cult (see 
Num 28-29). Thus this pregnant verse in 2 Kings affirms that the people of 
Judah in the late ninth century came to the Temple to purchase purification and 
reparation offerings to make expiation for their sins. 

The purification offering also occurs in Ps 40:7 (under the variant name 
hata’a) together with the well-being ( zebah )> cereal, and burnt offerings, but 
imparting no other information. Finally, Jeremiah plays on the dual meaning of 
hatta y t as “sin” and “purification offering” in a telling way: “The hatta y t of Judah 
is engraved ... on the horns of their altars” (Jer 17:1). Judahites want to 
believe that their “purification offering,” namely, its blood, is daubed on the 
altar, thereby effecting their expiation; but in truth, the prophet tells us, it is 
their “sin” condemning them before God. 

N. The Provenience 

It has already been suggested that the purification offering is an offshoot of 
the ‘old and, hence, a late development in the history of Israelite sacrifices 
(Comment to chap. 1). Conversely, some of the texts adduced above make it 
clear that its origins are preexilic. Ezekiel takes the purification (and reparation) 
offering for granted (Ezek 40:39; 46:20). According to the Chronicler, Hezekiah 
(eighth century) switched the beneficiaries of the purification offering in the 
course of the Temple rededication (2 Chr 29:20-24). If the reference in Hos 4:8 
is to the purification offering, it is also attested in eighth-century northern Israel. 
The attribution of a joyous purpose to the c ola in H (22:17-19; Num 15:3), in 
contrast to the exclusively expiatory function it manifests in P (1:4; 9:7; 14.20; 
16:24) may indicate the period (before the eighth century) in which the hattd 3 t 
usurped the expiatory role of the ‘old (see the Introduction, \ C). On much 
more solid ground is the annalistic reference to the purification offering in the 
Temple during the reign of Joash (ninth century; 2 Kgs 12:17). 
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The place and date of the hatta’t’s origin may be moot, but it is probably 
the innovation of a temple and not of an open, countryside altar (bama). For 
this sacrifice predicates not just an altar but a building, a complex of sancta 
inside a shrine—in other words, a house or residence for the deity, which must 
be kept spotless if his presence is to be assured. As indicated above, this is 
precisely the view that was current in Israel's environment. And if Israel took its 
cue from the purificatory rites practiced in pagan temples, it is most likely that 
we owe its introduction into Israel to some Israelite temple. Another possible 
indication that the purification offering found its original setting in a temple is 
the fact that all of its meat is a priestly perquisite, which implies a fixed, perma¬ 
nent clergy, again a characteristic of a temple. 

Regardless of when or where it took root in Israel, the purification offering 
was quickly modified to conform to the postulates undergirding Israel’s sacrifi¬ 
cial system. Man had replaced the demon as the sole threat to God’s earthly 
presence. Hence, the sanctuary needed to be purged incessantly of its accumula¬ 
tion of man’s moral and ritual pollution. But the ultimate teaching of this 
sacrifice is clear: the only effective way to eliminate or, at least, minimize the 
danger to the sanctuary is to purge its source—man himself. 

O. The Function of the hatta’t (and c ola): A New Proposal 

A. Marx’s new perspective on the hattd^t and c ola (1989) appeared when my 
Leviticus manuscript was already in the hands of the publisher. A full discussion, 
therefore, which it richly merits, can no longer be undertaken on these pages. 
For the time being, let the main points of his thesis and some initial reaction 
suffice. I begin with Marx’s own summary: 

The study of the different circumstances in which the hatt^t ap¬ 
pears and of its role in these contexts has brought to light a true system 
of rites de passage for the community, the function of which is to reinte¬ 
grate the “sinner” and the unclean, to operate the transfer from the 
secular state to the sacred (or, in the case of the Nazirite, from the 
sacred state to the secular), to guarantee the regular alternation of times 
and seasons and, at the turn of the year, to regenerate the territory. The 
hub of the system is to be found in the hatttft and the holocaust, the 
former sacrifice being designed to operate the separation with the previ¬ 
ous state, and the latter working the reintegration of the “sinner” and 
the unclean, or the aggregation to a new, or renewed, state. In the light 
of this function of the hdttd% it is suggested that the current translations 
of this term should be replaced by “sacrifice of separation”, (p. 27) 

The immediate advantage of Marx’s proposal is that it satisfactorily resolves 
the enigma of the hattcft requirement for the Nazirite who has successfully 
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completed his or her vow (Num. 6:14). I have also labeled it a rite of desanctifi¬ 
cation. But whereas I regard it as an anomaly, Marx declares it to be an arche¬ 
typical example of the hattd y t functioning in a rite of passage. Still, one is left to 
wonder why a hatta y t was not also imposed upon the Nazirite when entering his 
or her holy status, as exemplified by the case of the newly consecrated priest 
(chap. 8). Thus, before jumping to the conclusion, with Marx, that the Nazirite 
is paradigmatic of all other hatta y t cases, the patent weaknesses in his system 
need to be indicated. 

The absence of philological justification is immediately apparent. If the 
main verbs employed with the hatta y t—kipper and tiher (and denominative 
hitte y ) —mean, respectively and almost synonymously, "purge” and "purify” 
(Comment A; cf. chap. 16, Comment F), then the hatta y t has to be more than 
an indication of a process; it is a process. And if it purges and purifies, a prior 
condition of impurity must be presupposed in all hatta y t contexts, including 
wrongdoing, consecration, and festival observances. The notion of separation, 
however, can under no circumstances be supported philologically. 

For evidence that the hatta y t can signify consecration, the cases of the 
Levites, the priests, and the altar are cited. All three are found wanting. The 
objective of the Levites' induction is letaharam ‘to purify them' (Num 8:6, 21); 
their prior impurity is therefore taken for granted. Moreover, the text states 
explicitly that hatta y t waters are sprinkled on the Levites letaharam ‘to purify 
them' (v 7). Evidently, then, the hatta y t purifies, and the conclusion is therefore 
irrefutable that the hatta y t blood daubed on the altar (v 8) lekapper ( al-halewiyim 
(v 12) purges the altar on the Levites’ behalf. 

The consecration of the priests and the altar (chap. 8) is not effected by the 
hattd y t but by the anointment oil (Exod 29:36; 40:13; Lev 8:11, 12, 15, 30; see 
the Notes on 8:11 and 12). To be sure, the priestly consecration is a rite of 
passage (see chap. 8, Comment G). But is the hatta y t nothing more than an 
indication of a status change from profane to sacred? The fact that the hatta y t is 
the first in the sacrificial series belies this assumption: the sanctuary altar must 
first be purified before it can effect expiation. More decisively, the text explicitly 
states that wehitte y ta c al-hammizbeah bekappereka < dlayw ‘You shall cleanse the 
altar (with the hatta y t) by performing purgation upon it’ (Exod 29:36). Thus the 
function of the hattd y t is to remove impurity and has nothing to do with separa¬ 
tion or with a rite of passage. 

If the hattd y t indeed were the element that separated the sinner from his 
sins and the impure person from his impurity, we should expect, following the 
model of the two other clearly attested rites of passage in Scripture—the y dsam 
blood daubed on the extremities of the healed mesord < (14:14, 25) and the 
millu^m blood on the same extremities of the consecrated priests (8:24)—that 
the haUa y t blood would be placed directly on the offerer himself. That it is 
daubed on the altar can only mean that it operates solely on the altar—purging 
it, as has been demonstrated, on the offerer’s behalf. 
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Because Marx maintains that the hatta y t and c ola , in tandem, comprise a rite 
of passage, the former (using van Gennep’s terminology, 1960 passim) an act of 
separation and the latter an act of aggregation (i.e., reintegration), he is hard 
pressed to account for the absence of the c old in cases of wrongdoing (chaps. 4, 
5, 6; Num 15:27-28). He is therefore forced to assume that in these cases the 
suet of the hatta y t assumes the c ola function: it produces a reah nihoah laYHWH 
‘a pleasing aroma to the Lord’ (4:13), indicating that the offerer is now recon¬ 
ciled with his God. Not so. In each hatta y t case, reconciliation (wenislah 16) is 
effected by the kipper action of the hatta y t blood (e.g., 4:6-7, 17-18, 20, 25-26, 
30-31, 34-35). In other words, it is the purgative action of the hattd y t that 
effects reconciliation (Marx’s reintegration), and there is no need for an c ola or a 
pseudo- c o/<2 in the form of the hatta y t suet. Besides, 4:31 is the only instance of 
the hattd y t producing a reah nihoah (see the Note), an indication that the Lord 
does not derive much pleasure from this sacrifice. This conclusion is further 
warranted by the total absence of the term y isseh ‘food gift’ from the hattd y t 
pericopes. If indeed this sacrifice celebrates the separation of the sinner from his 
sin and the impure person from his impurity, why should the Lord not be 
“pleased” with this sacrificial “gift”? 

Marx claims further: “the fact that the wrongdoer who, in case of indi¬ 
gence, offers two doves, one as a hattd y t and the other as an c ola y tends to suggest 
that the duality of this sacrifice is essential” (1989: 43). Not so. Indigence is a 
factor only in the marginal cases of 5:1-4 (and of the parturient and the 
mesdra c ) but not in the usual occurrences of the hattd y t (see the Comment to 
5:1-13). And as for the c old bird, not only is it unessential to the rite but its 
presence is purely secondary, resulting from the need of additional substance for 
the altar (see the Note on 5:7). 

Nonetheless, Marx's demonstration that the c ola is integrally connected 
with the hatta y t and that together they form a coherent system deserves serious 
consideration. Furthermore, he correctly points to the quantity and value of the 
sacrificial animals as an index of the relative importance of each sacrifice. Thus, 
in rituals of purification and sanctification (or desanctification), the hatta y t is 
clearly dominant because the c oia is limited to a single animal, whereas in the 
public cult (except on Yom Kippur) the c oia is dominant because it consists of 
numerous animals and is accompanied by cereal offerings and libations. 

In truth, Marx’s classification of the c ola as an aggregation or reintegration 
is practically identical with the one that I have proposed: the c ola integrates the 
offering with his God and community (chap. 7, Comment I). Where we differ 
is in regard to the hatta y t. For Marx, the public hatta y t signals the main transi¬ 
tions in the calendar year: the new moon, the equinoxes (1/15 and 7/15), the 
sacral poles (festivals of months 1 and 7), and the agricultural seasons (beginning 
and end of the grain harvest and the end of the agricultural year: massot, sdbuot , 
and sukkot). This scheme neatly accounts for the absence of the hatta y t in the 
daily tamid and Sabbath rites, for these days are independent of the calendar. 
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I find this scheme artificial and forced, however. The hatta’t is needed in 
these festival days because presumably the sanctuary is crowded with pilgrims 
and the consequent pollution of the altar is inevitable. The absence of the 
hatta^t among the daily and Sabbath sacrifices, by contrast, is due not only to the 
relative paucity of laity on the sacred premises but to the principle derived from 
the Yom Kippur rites of chap. 16: as the entire sanctuary is purged of its accum- 
mulated impurities only once a year (though originally in emergency situations, 
see chap. 16, Comment A), the purgation of the most vulnerable of the sancta, 
the altar (Comment C above), need not be performed with the hattd’t on a 
daily or weekly basis but once a month and more frequently when festivals 
occur. 

I would also take issue with Marx over his contention that in the public cult 
the blood rite of the c ola precedes the hattd^t on the altar. First, the term hiqrib 
in P usually means “offer, present'' and less frequently “sacrifice" (see Num 7, 
where all of the offerings are gifts to the sanctuary treasury [Milgrom 1990a: 
Excursus 14] and see the Note on 1:2). To be sure, the verb c dia indicates the 
performance of the prescribed rite (see the Notes on 9:6, 7), but in the festival 
calendar of Num 28-29, it occurs only in one hattd't case (28:15, in the passive 
niph c al). The other texts adduced by Marx are either attributable to H (23:18- 
19; Num 15:22-26) or influenced by H (Ezek 45:23-24), in which P terms 
repeatedly lose their precision (Introduction, J D). Thus the rabbinic rule that 
in a sacrificial series the hattd’t blood always precedes that of the c ola (m. Zebah. 
10:2; t. Para 1:1) must be upheld (see further chap. 7, Comment 1). Admittedly, 
2 Chr 29:21-24 is an exception. But because it deviates from P's norms in many 
other respects (e.g., the number and functions of both the animals and the 
officiant; see Comment M above), it cannot be used as a model for P's cultic 
system. 


THE GRADUATED PURIFICATION OFFERING ( 5 : 1 - 13 ) 

The Four Cases 
5 *If a person does wrong: 

When he has heard a public imprecation (against withholding testimony)— 
and although he was a witness, either having seen or known (the facts)—yet 
does not testify, then he must bear his punishment; 

2 Or when a person touches any impure thing—be it the carcass of an 
impure wild quadruped or the carcass of an impure domesticated quadruped or 
the carcass of an impure swarming creature—and, though he has become im¬ 
pure, the fact escapes him but (thereafter) he feels guilt; 

3 Or when he touches human impurity—any such impurity whereby one 
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becomes impure—and, though he has known it, the fact escapes him but (there¬ 
after) he feels guilt; 

4 0r when a person blurts out an oath to bad or good purpose—whatever 
anyone may utter in an oath—and, though he has known it, the fact escapes 
him but (thereafter) he feels guilt in any of these matters- 

Resolution: Confession and Sacrifice 

5 When he feels guilt in any of these matters, he shall confess that wherein he 
did wrong. 6 And he shall bring as his reparation to the Lord, for the wrong that 
he committed, a female from the flock, sheep or goat, as a purification offering; 
and the priest shall effect purgation on his behalf for his wrong. 

7 But if his means do not suffice for a sheep, he shall bring to the Lord as his 
reparation for what he has done wrong, two turtledoves or two pigeons, one for a 
purification offering and the other for a burnt offering. 8 He shall bring them to 
the priest who shall offer first the one for the purification offering, pinching the 
head at its nape without severing it. 9 He shall sprinkle some of the blood of the 
purification offering on the side of the altar, and what remains of the blood shall 
be drained at the base of the altar; it is a purification offering. 10 And the second 
he shall sacrifice as a burnt offering, according to regulation. Thus the priest 
shall effect purgation on his behalf for the wrong that he committed so that he 
may be forgiven. 

11 And if his means do not suffice for two turtledoves or two pigeons, he 
shall bring as his offering for what he has done wrong a tenth of an ephah of 
semolina for a purification offering; he shall not put oil upon it or place frankin¬ 
cense on it, for it is a purification offering. 12 He shall bring it to the priest, and 
the priest shall scoop out a handful as a token portion of it and turn it into 
smoke on the altar, with the Lord's food gifts; it is a purification offering. 
13 Thus the priest shall effect purgation on his behalf for the wrong he commit¬ 
ted in any of these matters so that he may be forgiven. It shall belong to the 
priest, like the cereal offering. 


NOTES 

5:1. When he has heard. wesame c a, but not when he “took [an oath]/’ that 
is to say, he was not adjured. For the significance of this fact, see the Comment. 

public, qol, lit., “voice"; for example, (wayya c abiru) qol 7 ‘(had the) procla¬ 
mation (made)' (Exod 36:6 [Orlinsky 1969]); cf. Ezra 1:1 (= 2 Chr 36:22); 
10:7; Neh 8:15; 2 Chr 24:9; 30:5. Notices of public proclamations are mandated 
in ancient Near Eastern legal documents in order to advertise or elicit informa¬ 
tion in regard to the status of property or the commission of crimes (Brichto 
1963: 42-44). For example: tuppi ina arki suduti ina bab abullim sa Nuzi satir 
‘the tablet (describing a property transaction) was inscribed after proclamation 
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in the city gate of Nuzi' ( CAD abullu lb, p. 84); there is a public proclamation 
(sisit nagirim, lit., “call of the herald”) to elicit information concerning a fugi¬ 
tive slave (CH 16:45). Among the Arabs, the victim of stolen goods has a right 
to call out at any gathering, market or festival, “I adjure in the name of Allah 
each and every man who knows it that he tells it” (Wellhausen 1897: 192 n. 1). 
One should not assume, however, as do the rabbis (m. Sebu. 4:3), that the 
proclamation was issued in the court and that the witnesses were both present 
and adjured by responding “amen” (see the Comment below). 

imprecation (^dla). The proclamation is enforced by a contingent curse. 
Take, for example, the case of the suspected adulteress: “May the Lord make 
you a curse and imprecation among your people, as the Lord causes your thigh 
to sag and your belly to distend” (Num 5:21; cf. also m. Sebu. 4:13; t. Sebu. 
2:15). The midrash also records a good example: “Reuben stole from Simeon, 
and Levi knew of it. Said Reuben to Levi: ‘Do not show me up, and I will give 
you half/ The following day people enter the synagogue, and hear the overseer 
announce: ‘Who has stolen from Simeon?' and Levi is present there” ( Midr. 
Lev. Rab. 6:2). Other imprecations are attested in Scripture, though the curse 
formula is not cited. Thus Micah is induced by his mother's imprecation to 
confess that he had stolen her silver (Judg 17:1-5). A striking parallel to this 
case is cited in Proverbs: “He who shares with a thief (note the midrash, cited 
above) is his own enemy; (’ala yisma c weld*yaggid) he hears the imprecation and 
does not testify” (Prov 29:24). In Mesopotamia, the exorcist (dsipu) is called in 
to adjure a recalcitrant witness with an imprecation (MAL, A, 47; Driver and 
Miles 1935: 124). The pre-Islamic Arabs were wont to adjure witnesses by laying 
a curse on them (Wellhausen 1897: 192; cf. Canaan 1935: 240). 

Some of the versions interpret y dld as “a blasphemous oath” (Tg. Neof.; cf. 
the LXX), thus denying that there was an imprecatory proclamation at all. 
Rather, the witness had failed to report a blasphemous oath that he had heard. 
So also Tg. Ps.-f., which adds, “sees that someone has violated the words of an 
oath, or knows that his companion has sworn or imprecated falsely” (cf. also 
Philo, Laws 2. 26). But the cases of a lying oath and blasphemy are taken up 
elsewhere (vv 21-26 and 24:10-23). 

yet does not testify (weld 3 yaggid). Why not? There are any number of 
reasons, such as (a) complicity (Prov 29:24 and Midr. Ley. Rab. 6:2, cited 
above); (b) “influenced by friendship or shame or fear” (Philo, 2 Laws 26-28); 
(c) indifference: “Why should we bother with this mess?” (m. Sank. 4:5). In¬ 
deed, the wisdom teachings of the ancient Near East are unanimous in actually 
advising witnesses not to testify: “Do not frequent a law court, / Do not loiter 
where there is a dispute, / For in the dispute they will have you as a testifier , / 
Then you will be made their witness. / And they will bring you to a law suit not 
your own to affirm. / When confronted with a dispute, go your own way; pay no 
attention to it” (Lambert 1960: 101, lines 31-36). The same motivation lies 
behind the advice of the Arabic Ahiqar: “And stand not betwixt persons quarrel- 
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ing . . . thou wilt be forced to bear witness; but run from thence and rest 
thyself: (Conybeare et al. 1913: 137, line 54). Meander the Egyptian records a 
similar passage: “If there is a quarrel in a street. ... If you stand there and 
watch, you will be required to give witness before the court” (Audet 1952: 65, 
line 20). Implicit in all of these counsels is that the witness stand should be 
avoided even after hearing a public imprecation! With this widespread sapien¬ 
tial background, it is no wonder that the Priestly legislator feels it necessary to 
warn the reluctant witness that the imprecation is bound to take effect. 

The witness's defiance of the imprecation is indisputably a deliberate, if not 
a brazen, misdemeanor. Ibn Ezra would add the element of a memory lapse, 
which plays a role in the following cases (vv 2-4), but its absence here is hardly 
accidental. Then, why is his sin expiable by sacrifice? The answer lies in his 
subsequent remorse, a factor that is not stated in the case itself but in the 
general protasis governing all four cases (vv 4b, 5a); it is his subsequent guilt 
feeling ( y asem) that is responsible for converting his deliberate sin into an inad¬ 
vertence, expiable by sacrifice. This principle is discussed in the Comment and, 
especially, in the analysis of the y asam sacrifice (Comment F, vv 14-26). If so, 
why does not the offender bring an 'atom instead of the hatta’t prescribed by the 
text (v 6)? The answer lies in the nature of the case. The y asam y the reparation 
offering, is brought only when there is desecration. False oaths, the subject of 
the y asdm of vv 14-26, are a desecration of God's name (see 19:12). The reluc¬ 
tant witness of this case, however, is not guilty of perjury; his misdemeanor is 
that he did not respond to the oath imprecation, in that he did not testify. In 
this respect his case is similar to the fourth and last one in this series, wherein 
the misdemeanor is the nonfulfillment of an oath (v 4). In both cases, the 
offenders are not guilty of desecration and, hence, not liable for an y dsam y a 
reparation offering. 

then he must bear his punishment The expression wenaia y c aw6n6 always 
implies that the punishment will be meted out by God, not by man (Tg. Ps.-J.; 
m. Sanh. 4:5; t. Sebu. 3:1, 4; Philo, Laws 2. 26 [Zimmerli 1954]). “R. Joshua 
said: There are four acts for which the offender is exempt from the judgments of 
man but liable to the judgments of heaven . . . and to know evidence in favor 
of another and not to testify on his behalf” ( b . B. Qam. 55b [bar.]; cf. t. Sebu. 
3:2-4). c awon here bears its consequential meaning (e.g., Gen 4:13; Isa 53:11; cf. 
1 Sam 25:24; 28:10; 2 Sam 14:9; 2 Kgs 7:9), namely, not “sin” but its conse¬ 
quence, “punishment” (Milgrom 1976f: 3-12; cf. 5:14-16, Comment A). The 
connotation of “forgive” for nd§d y c dwon/heP found in other sources (e.g., Gen 
18:24; 50:17; Exod 23:21; 1 Sam 25:28) is never attested in P. Most moderns 
equate this phrase with we y asem , which ends the subsequent verses (e.g., Hoff¬ 
man 1953; Noth 1965; Rodriquez 1979: 90). Indeed, they were anticipated long 
ago by the sectaries of Qumran: “And everything that is lost without it being 
known who stole it from the property of the camp in which it has been stolen, 
let its owner charge with an imprecatory oath, and any one who hears (it), if he 
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knows and does not tell (weld*yaggid), is guilty (weffiem)” (CD 9.10-12). This 
interpretation founders, however, on the assumption that we’asem begins the 
apodosis and means “is guilty” (see at v 2 and esp. Comment A, vv 14-26). 
Indeed, this case (v 1) is not to be equated with any of the following cases (vv 2- 
4) in any of its particulars. As shown in the Comment, both its structure and its 
content differ from the verses that follow. Rather, it turns out to be an indepen¬ 
dent law that may have been part of another legal code, which the Priestly 
legislator incorporated into his pericope on the graduated purification offering. 

This case, as it stands, without confusing it with the subsequent cases, 
simply and clearly states that the witness who defies the imprecation will be 
subject to its consequences. 

It is of more than passing interest to note that in rabbinic times witnesses 
were not adjured but admonished, as follows: 

Perhaps you will say what is but supposition or hearsay or at secondhand, 
or (you will say to yourselves) we heard it from a man who was trustwor¬ 
thy. Or perhaps you do not know that we shall prove you by examination 
and inquiry? Know you, moreover, that capital cases are not as noncapi¬ 
tal cases: in noncapital cases a man may pay money and so make atone¬ 
ment, but in capital cases the witness is answerable for the blood of him 
(who is wrongfully condemned) and the blood of his posterity (who 
should have been bom to him) to the end of the world. For so we have 
found it with Cain who slew his brother, for it is written, “the bloods of 
your brother cry” (Gen 4:10). It says not, “the blood of your brother,” 
but “the bloods of your brother”—his blood and the blood of his poster¬ 
ity. 

Therefore but a single man was created in the world, to teach that if 
any man has caused a single soul to perish Scripture imputes it to him as 
though he had caused a whole world to perish; and if any man saves alive 
a single soul Scripture imputes to him as though he has saved a whole 
world. . . . And if you should say: “Why should we bother with this 
mess?”—has it not been written “Although he was a witness, either 
having seen or known, yet does not testify, he must bear his punish¬ 
ment” (5:1)? And if you shall say: “Why should we be guilty of (taking) 
the blood of this man?”—has it not been written, “When the wicked 
perish there is rejoicing” (Prov 11:10)? (m. Sank . 4:5) 

This admonition proves that witnesses cannot be forced to testify; the pun¬ 
ishment for their refusal or their prevarication rests with the deity. Moreover, 
the wording of the admonition possibly hints at the nature of the imprecation, 
which was pronounced in biblical times and abandoned by the time of the 
rabbis. The witness is informed that he is responsible for his inaccurate testi¬ 
mony, on the one hand, but is responsible for bringing the criminal to justice, on 
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the other hand. And in capital cases, the saving or the destruction of an inno¬ 
cent life has lasting, worldwide repercussions. 

Moreover, even while being taken to the place of execution, “a herald goes 
out before him (calling), ‘Such-a-one, the son of such-a-one, is going forth to be 
stoned for he committed such or such an offense. Such-a-one and such-a-one are 
witnesses against him. If any man knows anything in favor of his acquittal let 
him come and plead it" (m. Sank. 6:1). A baraita reports that forty days before 
Jesus’ execution “a herald went out before him (calling) ... if any man knows 
anything in favor of his acquittal let him come forth and plead it” ( b . Sank. 43a, 
b, in earlier printed editions and manuscripts; see its evaluation in Lauterbach 
1951:490-500). 

2. when. J user , equivalent to ki (vv 1, 3, 4). For this usage see 4:22. 

touches (tigga c b). The case here and in the next verse is that of impurity 
contracted secondarily, by contact with the source of impurity. The source 
itself, if human, is expressed by tum y dto c alayw y lit., “the impurity is upon him” 
(7:20; cf. v 21). 

impure (tame y /teme y a). Conspicuously missing in the animal list are clean 
cattle (see 11:39-40) and birds. The absence of pure cattle here and again in 
7:21 can only mean that originally only carcasses of impure animals, those whose 
meat was not permitted (Ibn Ezra), could transmit impurity by contact, and 
that carcasses of pure animals (edible animals not legitimately slaughtered) did 
not transmit impurity: touching them did not render one impure. This matter 
will be discussed in greater detail at 11:39-40, which will be shown to be a later 
appendix to the diet laws. Indeed, that one may handle the carcasses of pure 
animals without incurring impurity is presumed by the law that, though forbid¬ 
den as food, carcasses may be put to man’s use (7:24). Birds, however, are totally 
absent from this list, implying that even the carcasses of their impure varieties 
do not transmit impurity. And, indeed, in the inventory of impure birds (11:13— 
23) there is no equivalent to the ban on touching the carcasses of impure 
quadrupeds (vv 8, 27), fish (v 11), or (certain species of) swarming creatures 
(v 31). Ancient rabbinic tradition and the LXX, however, reflect the view that 
all carcasses (except those of impure birds) transmit impurity (see the next 
Note). 

the carcass of an impure wild quadruped ( y o beniblat hayyd teme y a). The 
LXX reads Gv'qaiixaiou, T] G'qpiataoTou aKaGaprou, presuming the text y o 
binebela y o behayya* teme y a ‘or a carcass or an impure wild quadruped.” Clearly, 
the purpose of breaking this construct chain into two is to maintain the view 
that touching any animal carcass renders one impure. But that the LXX is 
interpreting the MT and does not imply a different Hebrew text is shown by the 
implausibility of the second part: there is neither prohibition nor consequence in 
touching a live beast! Rabbinic tradition concurs with the first part of the LXX 
in regarding all carcasses as transmitters of impurity. This view is reflected in the 
rabbinic exegesis of this verse, which regards the adjective “impure” for all three 
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listed species as superfluous (Sipra, Hobah 13:4-6), thus allowing the text to 
include all carcasses, pure and impure alike. The LXX adopts a different tack 
(see the next Note but one). That hayyd is a wild quadruped, see the Notes to 


11:27 and 17:13. 


domesticated quadruped (behemd). If hoofed (11:26), then an impure exam¬ 
ple would be the pig (11:7). 

or the carcass of an impure swarming creature ( y o beniblat Seres tame 3 ). The 
LXX reads t) tcdv Gvijaipaicov kttjvcdv rcjvrj &Ka0dpTcov, lit., “or the car¬ 
casses of swarming creatures, the impure ones," thereby allowing for the possi¬ 
bility that "impure" modifies "carcasses" rather than "swarming creatures," 
meaning that the carcasses of all swarming creatures are impure (the LXX 
adopts the same construction in rendering the previous phrase, y o beniblat 
behemd teme y a). This interpretation is refuted by the adjective tame y 'impure', 
however. If it modified not “swarming creature" (masc.) but “carcass" (fern.), it 


would have to agree in gender and read teme y d. Rabbinic tradition reflects a 
similar exegesis (Sipra, Hobah 13:4-6; see above). 

seres ‘swarming creatures', is divided into two categories: those on land, 
namely, insects and reptiles (11:20-23, 29-31) and those in water, namely, fish 
and other marine life (Gen 1:20; Lev 11:10). Certain swarming creatures, such 
as the locust and the grasshopper, are pure and, hence, excluded from this 
prohibition. Yet the possibility must be considered that the prohibition here 
applies only to the eight species enumerated in 11:29-30, which expressly trans¬ 
mit impurity by contact (vv 31-38; Ibn Ezra) and not to the rest of the species, 
whose incorporation into the taboo (11:41^4) may reflect a later development 
(see also at 22:5). See also the Note on "winged swarming creatures," 11:20. 

and, though he has become impure (wehu y tame y ). A verb in the perfect 
between two perfects governed by waw consecutives has the force of a pluper¬ 
fect, giving the reading that originally he knew that he had become impure but 
subsequently he forgot (Tg. Ps.-J.). This factor differs from the situation of the 
regular purification offering, wherein inadvertence (Segagd) applies, that is to 
say, he had no idea initially that he had done wrong (see at 4:2, 13). 

the fact escapes him (wene lam mimmennu). Some would render, “it was 
hidden by him." The preposition min, however, does not mean “by" (not even 
in Gen 9:11; Job 7:14; 14:9; 2 Sam 3:37, cited by Rodriguez 1979: 95 n. 3), and 
what is there to hide: contracting impurity is no sin! Moreover, if he had 
deliberately hidden the sin, the text would have used the active hiphHl construc¬ 
tion he c lim et- c enayw mimmenu, lit., “he hid his eyes from it" (cf. 20:4). Be¬ 
sides, the clause "and though he has become impure" (as well as “and, though 
he has known it," vv 3-4) would be rendered superfluous. The sin rests only in 
his neglect to purify himself of his impurity (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897) within 
the prescribed one-day time limit (11:28, 31-40), thereby increasing the possi¬ 
bility that he will pollute the sanctuary and its sancta (see the Comment be¬ 
low). This limitation of impurity is significant. In Israel an impure animal can 
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only transmit impurity when it is dead, and this impurity is harmless and of no 
consequence unless the affected person does not purify himself in time or, in the 
case of severe impurity, neglects to bring the prescribed purification offering. 

but [thereafter] he feels guilt (we y asem). For the discussion of this critical 
term, see the Notes on 4:3, 13, and esp. Comment A on 5:14-26). 

3. touches (yigga c b). As in the previous case, the impurity is not primary 
(i.e., the source) but secondary (i.e., contracted). Such cases would be, for exam¬ 
ple, touching a gonorrheic or anything he or she sits or lies on (15:4-10, 26-27); 
touching a menstruant or anything she sits or lies on (15:19-24); touching a 
corpse or being in the same room with one (Num 19:14-16). By contrast, 
primary impurity bearers—such as the zab/zaba or menstruant (above), one 
experiencing sex or an emission of sperm (15:16-18), the mesdrd c (chap. 13), the 
parturient (chap. 12)—would not qualify for the graduated purification offering 
because they would be fully conscious of their affliction and could not plead 
temporary amnesia (see below). 

human impurity . tum y at y ddam, a subjective genitive, referring to impurity 
derived from a human source (see 7:21). 

any such impurity whereby one becomes impure . lekol tum y dto y dser yitmd y 
bah , namely, impurity that results not only from touching human impurity 
bearers but from touching any of the objects that they may have contaminated 
(see 22:5b and the Note on “touches,” above). 

and, though he has known it (wehu y yada c ). A perfect with pluperfect force 
(Rashi; Zunz, apud Hoffman 1953). See v 2, above, on “and, though he has 
become impure.” 

the fact escapes him (wene^am mimmennu). During his memory lapse, he 
did not purify himself during the one-day or seven-day (corpse contamination) 
limit. See at v 2, above. 

4. blurts out an oath. tissaba c lebatte y bisepdtayim , lit., “swears” (see v 4b). 
The verb bitte y and the noun mibtd y connote an impulsive statement (see Num 
30:7; Prov 12:18; and esp. Ps 106:33). The implication here is that the oath was 
taken heedlessly. A righteous sufferer in ancient Babylonia complains, “(Like 
one who) has frivolously sworn a solemn oath by his god, do I appear” (Lambert 
1960: 38, line 22; cf. 1974: 274, line 24). But it is the articulation of the oath, 
expressed with lips, that is the decisive factor. The exchange between Jephthah 
and his daughter is most instructive: “ ‘I have opened my mouth to the Lord 
(i.e., uttered a vow) and 1 cannot retract.’ 'Father,’ said she, ‘you have opened 
your mouth to the Lord (i.e., uttered a vow): do to me according to what came 
forth from your mouth’ ” (Judg 1 1:35-36). Intention is binding only when it is 
expressed (Num 30:3), even when the expression does not correspond to the 
intention (see Isaac’s blessing of Jacob, Gen 27:33-35). 

Oaths are of two types: assertatory and promissory. Assertatory oaths are 
taken to clear oneself of a charge, for example, of misappropriating property (vv 
20-26, below; cf. Exod 22:7). Here, however, we clearly deal with promissory 
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oaths, the more prevalent type, which impose an obligation on the oath taker: 
for example, the oath repeatedly made by David that Solomon would reign after 
him (1 Kgs 1:13, 17, 30). A covenant, by definition, is a promissory oath (e.g., 
Gen 21:22-32; 31:44-53). So is an oath of abstention, as exemplified in the case 
of the married woman who denies to herself (and probably to her husband) a 
pleasurable or necessary act (Num 30:14). An oath of this kind is envisioned in 
the verse under consideration (see below). Tg. Ps.-J. presumes that the subject 
here is false oaths, but it is, in fact, the subject of vv 21-26, where both circum¬ 
stances and consequences differ radically from those in this pericope. Vows are, 
by definition, promissory, but they differ from promissory oaths in that they are 
conditional (see further at 7:16). 

to good or bad purpose. lehara c y o lehetib, lit., “to do harm or good," either 
(1) to oneself—as for instance “I shall eat" or “I shall not eat"; “I shall sleep" or 
“I shall not sleep" (Rashi, based on b. Sebu. 27a; cf. b. Nazir 62b) or (2) to 
another (Ibn Ezra). Nevertheless, this expression is probably a merism meaning 
“anything" (see Gen 24:5; 31:24; Num 24:18; 2 Sam 14:17, 20 [Cassuto 1964: 
62]; Isa 41:23), confirmed by the following explanatory clause: “whatever a man 
may utter in an oath." In any event, Ibn Ezra’s view must be rejected; the oath 
that harms another person is the subject of the J asam offering of vv 21-26. With 
Rashi (and the Talmud), the oath must be restricted to anything that the oath 
taker promises to do or not do for himself. 

and , though he has known it (wehu y yada € ). Of course, he was fully aware of 
the exact oath he took—even if he was heedless in stating it: For this expression, 
see at v 3, above. 

the fact escapes him (weneHam mimmennu). The same factor as in vv 2 and 
3. Here the context differs, however: he forgot to fulfill his oath. Presumably, it 
had a time limit and when he finally remembered it, it was too late (b. Sabb. 
69a). Nonfulfillment of an oath is punishable by God (e.g., Ezek 17:13, 16, 18- 
19). Indeed, divine sanctions are implied in every oath formula (e.g., 1 Sam 
3:17; 14:44; 2 Sam 3:35; 1 Kgs 2:23; Pss 7:46; 137:5-6; Ruth 1:17). But the 
punishment could also be meted out by man (Judg 21:5; cf. 20:1, 21 and Ibn 
Ezra on Exod 20:7). 

he feels guilt in any of these matters. we y asem le y ahat me y elleh f that is, in any 
of these four cases. This clause will be repeated in the next verse (v 5a), where it 
rightfully belongs. Hence, retain we y asem, to conform with the terminal word of 
vv 2 and 3, and delete le y ahat me y elleh as a dittography of v 5a. For another case 
in which the first clause is probably a dittography of a similar clause that follows, 
see Ezek 18:10b, 11a which, strikingly, also summarizes a list of sins with the 
same phrase, me y ahad me y elleh. 

5. When he feels guilt in any of these matters. That is to say, in any of these 
four matters (Tg. Ps.-J.) comprising three sins: withholding evidence, polluting 
the sanctuary, not fulfilling an oath (Rashbam on v 13). This is the general 
protasis embracing all four cases, and though it repeats the condition already 
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stated in vv 2, 3, and 4, it is essential because it is absent in v 1 (see the 
Comment below). By the same token, the ending of v 1 wenasa 3 c dwon6 ‘so that 
he must bear his punishment' must also be assumed as implied in the .subse¬ 
quent cases. That is to say, the prolongation of impurity (vv 2-3) and the 
nonfulfillment of an oath pollute the sanctuary and, hence, constitute a capital 
offense punishable by God (see the Comment below and the Notes on 1 1:24- 
25, 39-40). 

he shall confess (wehitwadda). This term begins the apodosis. The root ydh 
in the hiphHl means “praise” but, in the Hithpa € el, “confess” (e.g., Dan 9:4, 20; 
Ezra 10:1; Neh 1:6; 9:2-3). In the Priestly writings the verb is always followed 
by an object (5:5; 16:21; 26:40; Num 5:7). In the postexilic book it either stands 
alone (Dan 9:4; Ezra 10:6; Neh 9:3) or is followed by the preposition c al (Neh 
1:6; 9:2), an indication that the act of confession is independently important 
and is dissociated from sacrifice. The usage attested in P is therefore older 
(Paran 1983: 220-21). 

The LXX correctly translates it e^ayopeuaei, ‘declare’, in other words, 
articulate his confession (observed by Lieberman 1950: 140, and cf. Philo, Som. 
2.296), in distinction to the contrition, which is the silent “confession” man¬ 
dated for the inadvertent wrongdoer. Indeed, there are cases in which the 
hiphHl means “confess” (e g., Ps 32:5; Prov 28:13) and the Hithpa c el means 
“praise” (2 Chr 30:22), indicating that both of these meanings derive from a 
single one, “declare” (Wessely 1846). Confession in P must be verbalized be¬ 
cause it is the act that counts, not just its intention. Confession in thought 
(balleb) would therefore be inadequate. By the same token, neither can mere 
thought bear evil consequences. For a curse to incur penalty, it must be pro¬ 
nounced and the name of God articulated ( naqab; see 24:16). To be sure, 
intention is a cardinal principle in priestly jurisprudence (e.g., Num 35:9ff. and 
see the Comment on 5:14-26), but only if the thought is carried out in deed 
(details in chap. 7, Comment G). 

Confession is never required for inadvertences (Ibn Ezra, Ramban) but only 
for deliberate sins. Indeed, there are only four passages in P in which confession 
(hitwadda) is explicitly required, and each case deals exclusively with deliberate 
sin (5:1-4; 16:21; 26:40; Num 5:6-7). Moreover, these cases are the only ones in 
all of P wherein deliberate sins are expiable by sacrifice (26:40 finds Israel in 
exile, where sacrifice, obviously, is not possible). That this is no accident is clear 
from my rendering of the verb *dsam. For involuntary sin, ^dsam or remorse 
alone suffices: it renders confession superfluous. For deliberate sin, however, 
confession is demanded over and above remorse. But what function does confes¬ 
sion serve? Why must contrition of the heart be augmented by the confirmation 
of the lips? Confession must, then, play a vital role in the judicial process. 
Because it only occurs when deliberate sin is expiated by sacrifice, the conclu¬ 
sion is ineluctable: confession is the legal device fashioned by the Priestly legisla¬ 
tors to convert deliberate sins into inadvertences, thereby qualifying them for 
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sacrificial expiation. For the ramifications and implications of this thesis, see the 
Comment on vv 20-26. 

The prescription that a crime must be confessed to qualify for sacrificial 
expiation is not an Israelite invention. It is amply attested in the literature of the 
ancient Near East, as the following Hittite text declares: 

Now, I have confessed before the Hattian Storm god, my Lord, and 
before the gods, my Lords (admitting): ‘‘It is true, we have done it.” 
... If a servant has incurred guilt, but confesses his guilt to his lord, his 
lord may do with him whatever he pleases. But because (the servant) has 
confessed his guilt to his lord, his lord’s soul is pacified, and his lord will 
not punish that servant. I have now confessed. ( ANET 3 395, lines 9-10) 

Confession, then, is a sine qua non in Hittite religion for attaining divine for¬ 
giveness. It figures no differently elsewhere in ancient Near East ( ANET 5 391, 
lines 19-29; 340, lines 51-62; Reiner 1958: 13-16; Lambert 1959: 55-60, lines 
136-40; I960: 116; Langdon 1927: 72-74, lines 6-9; Blackman 1925: 249-55; 
Peet 1930: 49, 60; Pettazzoni 1939: 197-202). 

It is uncertain, however, whether the confession was recited by the penitent 
himself or by the priest on his behalf. Whenever prayer is embedded in an 
incantation and expressed in the third person, there can be no question that the 
priest confesses for his client (e.g., Reiner 1958: 13-16). In fact, there are texts 
that expressly order the priest to recite the confession: lubla pisu sa la idi 
ma’duma annua ahtati kalama ‘Let me (the priest) bring his confession (lit., 
mouth) of ignorance: “I have committed many trespasses indeed” . . (Lam¬ 
bert 1959: 58, lines 136-37). Conversely, other texts explicitly instruct the king 
to deliver the confession (e.g., ANET 3 339, A17; 340, A rev. 24), and still 
others seem to predicate that the layman express his penitence without a media¬ 
tor (e.g., ANET^ 391, lines 18-29). 

The Bible exhibits the same vacillation regarding the reciter of the confes¬ 
sion. That the high priest was empowered to confess the sins of his people there 
can be no doubt (e.g., 16:21). Yet it is equally certain that a confession recited 
by the penitent himself was an integral part of the Temple ritual (1 Sam 7:6; 
1 Kgs 8:33-43; Ezra 10:1; Neh 1:6; 9:2-3). Thus when P ascribes confession to 
the sinner, the likelihood is that it was actually performed by him and not by a 
surrogate. This probability becomes certainty when the question is posed: 
Where was the confession made? The biblical evidence is beyond doubt: be¬ 
cause the confession has to precede the actual bringing of the sacrifice—note 
the word order: wehitwadda . . . wehebT ‘he shall confess ... he shall bring’ 
(v 5); wehitwadda . . . wehestb ‘he shall confess ... he shall make (repara¬ 
tion)’ (Num 5:7)—it was recited anywhere but at the sanctuary. Ostensibly, the 
annual Day of Purgation service reverses this rule, for the text specifies that the 
goat upon which the high priest makes confession is brought into the sanctuary 
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first (16:5—10, 21). Even so, the exceptional nature of this ritual jnust be kept in 
mind. It is not an offering to God but an elimination of sin, the confession and 
hand-leaning serving as transfer agents. Also, as the high priest is robed in his 
special vestments (vv 3, 23), he may not leave the sanctuary, and there is no 
choice but that the goat be brought to him. 

The only uncertainty is whether the confession was recited to God or to a 
person, that is, the one who was wronged. In the present cases (5:1-4), the 
confession was obviously made to God, because the offense was to him alone. 
But what happens when the tangible damage is done to man (Comment on vv 
20-26)? On this question the postbiblical sources differ: the confession was 
made privately and inaudibly ( b. Sota 32b; y. Yebam. 8:3); it was made to the 
injured party (t. Ta ( an. 1:8; Philo, Laws 1. 235); it was made to the priest (CD 
9.13; Seper Hamihhar; Midr. Tadshe } quoted by Biichler 1928: 417 n. 2). 
Biichler’s view that the penitent “goes to the court to confess to the judges’" (p. 
403) has no biblical foundation. Maimonides ruled that sins against God were 
confessed in private, those against man, in public ( Teshuvah , chaps. 1-2). None¬ 
theless, confession solely to God became the Jewish norm (Urbach 1935: 70-71; 
Rosenthal 1970: 85-86, 104-5). The biblical postulate seems to have been that 
confession is made to the injured party—to God, to man, or to both (as in the 
case of vv 20-26). The purpose of confessing to man was that he might forgive 
the wrongdoer (m. Yoma 8:9). But what if forgiveness was not granted? On this 
the Bible is silent. The rabbis, however, decree that his confession should take 
place before a quorum of ten, and God would then forgive him (Pesiq. R . 38;, 
Midr. Tank. B., Vayera 30). Why, then, verbalize to God who “tests the 
thoughts and mind’’ (Jer 11:20)? the social analogy is operative here. As one 
verbalizes to a person for his forgiveness, so to God.for his forgiveness: for 
biblical persons God was a person. 

6. And he shall bring (wehebi). See also vv 6, 7, 11, 15, 18; 19:21; Num 
6:12; 15:28. Chap. 4 uses weheqrib 'he shall offer’, another indication that the 
hatta’t of chap. 4 must be distinguished from the graduated hattd y t (and, of 
course, the J asam offering) of chap. 5. Presumably, the offender will have per¬ 
formed his required ablutions corresponding to the type of impurity he has 
contracted before bringing his sacrifice (see chap. 15, Comments C and F). 

reparation ( J dsdmo). Another instance of the consequential J 'asam , denoting 
punishment or penalty (see the Note on 4:3). This precise usage is attested in 
vv 15, 25, and in 19:21, where it is equivalent and parallel to qorbdno 'his 
offering’ (v 11) and must not be confused with y dsdm 'the reparation offering’. 

for the wrong. This expression occurs twice in this verse, first as c al hatta^to 
and then as mehattd’to. These two expressions are interchangeable (see vv 10, 
13). The LXX and Sam. add at the end of the verse J 'aser hdtd J wenislah lo 
'which he committed that he may be forgiven’, in consonance with vv 10, 13, 
and 4:35. 

a female from the flock , sheep or goat. See 4:27-35. In this case, however, 
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the word for sheep, kiibd y is a hapax, which should most likely be metathesized 
as kibid. 

as a purification offering (lehatta’t). All cases of severe impurity require a 
purification offering on the assumption that the generated impurity is powerful 
enough to pollute the sanctuary from afar (chap. 4, Comment B). If, however, 
the offender willfully neglects to bring his sacrifice, he is punished by God with 
karet (Num 19:13, 20; cf. chap. 7, Comment D), and the purgation of the 
sanctuary must await the Yom Kippur rites of the high priest (chap. 16). 

7. But if his means do not suffice, we?im lo } taggia c yado , lit., “But if his hand 
cannot reach/' The more frequent expression is hiteiga yado , lit., “his hand 
attains" (v 11; 14:21, 22, 30-32; 25:26, 47, 49; 27:8; Num 6:21) and only rarely 
masesd yado , lit., “his hand finds" (12:8; 25:28). From this idiom, the rabbis 
derive this rule: “One cannot compel the person to borrow (a sacrificial animal) 
or to work at his trade (until he can earn one)" ( Sipra, Hobah 18:1). Sacrificial 
concessions to the indigent are recorded in the Punic Marseilles Tariff (third 
century b.c.e.): bkl zbh y s yzbh dl mqn* y m dl spr bl ykn Ikhn [m mnm] ‘For every 
sacrifice which man may sacrifice who is poor in cattle or poor in birds, the 
priests shall have nothing [of them]' (CIS 165; Cooke 1903: 112-22; ANET 3 
656-57). Apparently, the concession was not a less costly animal but the waiving 
of the priestly prebend (cf. the Note on “whichever are within his means,” 
14:22). 

his reparation. y asdmd; cf. at v 6. 

two turtledoves or two pigeons. See at 1:14. 

one for a purification offering and the other for a burnt offering, “one (the 
burnt offering) is for suet, so the other for a purification offering is as required" 
(Ibn Ezra); in other words, the burnt offering is for God, and the purification 
offering is for the priest (Abravanel). Because the meat of the purification offer¬ 
ing belongs to the officiating priest (6:19), there is very little that remains for 
God (i.e., the altar). Hence, a burnt offering is added so there will be a respect¬ 
able sacrifice on the altar. The burnt offering, it should be recalled, also serves an 
expiatory function (see on 1:4) and the combination of c ola and hattaH in expia¬ 
tory cases is attested frequently (Num 15:24-25; chaps. 28-29; Dillmann and 
Ryssel 1897). 

8. He shall bring them to the priest In the case of birds the offerer performs 
no preliminary rites (i.e., hand-leaning and slaughter) but brings them directly 
to the priest (see the Note on 1:14). 

offer first the one for the purification offering. From this statement, the 
rabbis derive the rule that the blood ritual of the purification offering always 
precedes that of the burnt offering (Sipra y Hobah 18:5; m. Zebah. 10:2; 
b. Pesah. 59a; b. Zebah 7b, 90a). The reason for the priority of the purification 
offering is best explained by the rabbis: “[Because it is] like an intercessor who 
enters [to appease the king]: when the intercessor has appeased [him], the gift 
[i.e., the burnt offering] follows" ( b. Zebah 7b). 
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pinching the head. For the expression umalaq *et-r6*s6, see-1:15. 

at its nape (mimul c orpo). c orep has to do with the neck because it can be 
gripped by the hand (Gen 49:8; Job 16:12). That it must be the back of the 
neck or nape is shown by such expressions as hapak } pana , her*a, “turn” or 
“show” (the nape), in other words, to act in a cowardly way, in fear or flight 
(e.g., Josh 7:8, 12; Jer 18:17). 

without severing it (weld* yabdil). The head need not be severed as in the 
case of the burnt-offering bird (1:15) because the entire bird belongs to the 
officiating priest (6:19; m. Zebah. 6:4; Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). 

9. He shall sprinkle (wehizza). The blood of the purification offering bird 
undergoes two manipulations, sprinkling and draining; the blood of the burnt- 
offering bird, only draining (1:15). The difference reflects the different blood 
rites of these two sacrifices: all burnt offerings undergo one blood rite (1:5, 11, 
15), whereas all purification offerings undergo two blood rites, the main one 
being the daubing of the blood on the altar’s horns. Because there is both too 
little blood and too little time for the priest to circumambulate the altar, how¬ 
ever, from the very spot on which he breaks the bird’s nape he sprinkles its 
blood on the side of the altar ( Sipra , Hobah 18:8; b. Zebah. 64b). 

on (the side) [ c al(-qir)]. The Sam. reads *el “toward” (cf. 2 Kgs 9:33; Snaith 
1970-71). 

and what remains of the blood (wehannifar baddam). The preposition b can 
denote one or some “among” a multitude (e.g., Gen 8:17; 9:10; 23:18; Exod 
14:8; and esp. 8:32; 14:18; 25:52; 1 Sam 11:11; Isa 10:2, where nis*ar and its. 
synonym notdr are used). 

shall be drained (yimmaseh). “Said Raba: Is then yemasseh ['he shall drain’ 
— pi c el] written? Surely, yimmaseh ['he shall be drained'— niph c al) is written, 
which implies of its own accord” ( b. Zebah. 64b). Draining here corresponds to 
pouring in the regular purification offering (4:7, 18, 25, 30, 34). Both manipula¬ 
tions take place at the base of the altar and are not rituals per se but instead 
means of disposing of the unused blood (see the Note on 4:7). 

it is a purification offering. Although the causal particle ki is missing (see 
v 11), this nominal sentence is an explanatory note, giving the reason that there 
are two discrete blood manipulations: such is the requirement of the purification 
offering. 

10. according to regulation. kammispat, in other words, already detailed in 
the rite of the burnt offering bird (1:14). Thus the pericope on the graduated 
purification offering, like that of the regular purification offering (4:24, 29, 33), 
assumes the text of the burnt offering (chap. 1). The same formula appears in 
other ancient Near Eastern cultures, such as, Ugaritic: dbh k sprt 'the sacrifice 
according to the prescriptions’ (RS 61/24.277.9; Ugaritica 6 [1968]: 168); Hit- 
tite: “they do it (the sacrifices) in exactly that manner” (Goetze and Pedersen 
1934: 10-13). 

11. ephah (*epa). An Egyptian measure, \pt f estimated as equivalent to 22.8 
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liters (Zuidhof 1982). One-tenth of an ephah, the most common amount of 
semolina fora cereal offering (6:13; 14:21; Num 5:15; 28:5, 9, 13, 21, 29; etc.), 
would amount to 2.3 liters, which suffices for a day’s bread for one person (Ibn 
Ezra). 

for it is a purification offering (ki hattd 3 t hi 3 [hw 3 ]). Again, this nominal 
sentence serves as an explanatory note (as in v 9); it tells why the semolina is not 
brought with oil and frankincense, both of which would be required in a cereal 
offering (2:1). Oil and frankincense are also deliberately omitted from the cereal 
offering of the suspected adulteress (Num 5:11). Thus it seems that both ingre¬ 
dients were considered signs of a joyous occasion, and their omission would 
accentuate the somber nature of the offerings. 

12. scoop out a handful weqamas . . . meld 3 qumso; see at 2:2. 

a token portion of it 3 azkardtd; see at 2:2. Because the token portion is 
burned on the altar, it is the equivalent to the suet of the purification-offering 
animal (4:8-10, 19, 26, 31, 35; Keter Torah) and, hence, the ingredient that 
effects the purgation (v 13). This law proves that the cereal offering can serve an 
expiatory function (see 14:20 and the Comment on chap. 2). That it can also 
purge the sanctuary as a purification offering is questionable, however (for de¬ 
tails, see the Comment below). 

with the Lord's food gifts. c al 3 isse YHWH; see the Note on 4:35. 

it is a purification offering. The nominal sentence hatta 3 t hi 3 (hw 3 ) is once 
again an explanatory note (as in vv 9, 11) that although the ritual does not differ 
from the regular cereal offering, it is a purification offering. Yet if the ritual does 
not differ, the statement describing it does: the cereal offering is an 3 i$seh y a 
“food gift” (2:2); the purification offering is not (see the Note on 4:35). 

13. Thus the priest shall effect purgation (wekipper . . . hakkohen). How 
can semolina effect purgation when it contains no blood, the ritual detergent of 
the purification offering (chap. 4, Comment B)? It may be no accident that in 
ancient Mesopotamia flour was indeed used in the kuppuru rituals (Geller 1980: 
190-91). In the Surpu ritual from Assur, the priest wipes off (ukappar) the 
patient with flour, which he throws into the fire, afterward sprinkling the pa¬ 
tient with water. The priest then performs various acts of sympathetic magic, 
such as peeling an onion and ripping apart dates, matting, and wool, which are 
thrown into the fire; finally, the patient wipes himself off {ukappar; probably 
with the flour) and then throws it into the fire (Reiner 1958: 11, lines 11-23). 
As will be explained (chap. 16, (Comment F), the Semitic root kpr means “rub, 
wipe” and the pagans, as exemplified by the Surpu ritual, above, literally wiped 
the magical detergent upon the body of the patient. The detergent purportedly 
absorbed his illness or impurity, necessitating its destruction (e.g., in the fire, as 
above). Similarly, the hattd 3 t blood was daubed on the altar’s horns (4:7, 18, 25, 
30, 34) and, if the impurity was considered severe enough, the blood was as¬ 
persed inside the Tent (4:6, 17; 16:15-16), and the rest of the animal was 
burned outside the camp (4:11-12, 21; 16:27). The main distinction between 
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the pagan and biblical kpr rituals is that whereas in the former ihe detergent is 
smeared on the patient, in Israel the detergent is never applied to a person but 
only to the sanctuary and its sancta. The difference lies in the opposing theologi¬ 
cal postulates of these two systems (see chap. 4, Comment C). Nonetheless, the 
regular and frequently attested use of flour as a kpr agent may well account for 
its acceptance as a concession to the poor, in the borderline cases of the gradu¬ 
ated purification offering, and the burning of its token portion on the altar 
effects the altar's purgation on behalf of the offerer. 

for the wrong, ‘abhatta’to, instead of the mehatta’to of the previous cases (vv 
6, 10) because of its cacophonic clash with the subsequent me^ahat (Wessely 
1846). 

in any of these matters. me y ahat m^elleh, namely, the four cases or three 
sins (Rashbam) of vv 1-4 (see at v 5). This expression begins and ends vv 5-13, 
indicating its structural unity and certifying that the entire pericope, the cases 
(vv 1-4) and the procedural remedy (vv 5-13), deals with the graduated purifica¬ 
tion offering (see the Comment below). 

so that he may be forgiven. The clause wenislah Id. also covers the case of 
the flock animal, where it was missing (v 6), proving that this verse is a general 
statement (see the Comment below). 

It shall belong to the priest y like the cereal offering, wehayeta lakkohen 
kamminha; see 2:3, 10; 6:9; 10:12. This statement is necessary because one 
might think that the offerer, being so poor, should be entitled to it, or the 
offering, being so small, should be burned in its entirety to God (Ehrlich 1908- ' 
14). Thus this semolina offering is a purification offering also in respect to its 
disposal: the meat of the purification offering is awarded to the officiating priest 
(6:19). 


COMMENT: THE GRADUATED 
PURIFICATION OFFERING: 

THE REDUCTION OF THE FORCE 
OF IMPURITY 

The purification offering described in general terms in chap. 4 is also pre¬ 
scribed for the four specific cases of 5:1-13 but with one major distinction: in 
chap. 4 the sacrifice is scaled according to the socioreligious status of the of¬ 
fender and in 5:1-13, according to his means. In addition to the commoner's 
standard offering of a female of the flock (i.e., goat or sheep; cf. 5:6 with 4:28, 
32), second and third alternatives are allowed: birds (two turtledoves or two 
pigeons, 5:8) or semolina (a tenth of an ephah, 5:11). A graduated purification 
offering is also prescribed on recovery from scale disease (14:10, 21-22), though 
there the flour option is eliminated. (It should also be noted that the parturient 
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is allowed a graduated burnt offering, 12:8.) There can be no question that all of 
these instances represent an alleviation of the fixed hatta’t ritual: birds and flour 
in comparison with livestock are cheap. Why has the hattd y t been mitigated in 
these cases? 

Modern critics tend to regard 5:1-13 as the “poor man's'' purification offer¬ 
ing (“die armseligen Verhaltnisse der proletarisierten und verstaderten nachex- 
ilischen Gemeinde," Elliger 1966), the option given to the commoner of 4:27- 
35 who cannot afford the prescribed flock animal (e.g., de Vaux 1961a: 419-21; 
1964: 92; Snaith 1967; Noth 1965; Elliger 1966; Rendtorff 1967: 207-10). This 
interpretation, however, is beset with stylistic and contextual difficulties: (1) The 
relative ki that begins chap. 5 is the sign of a new case and thus cannot continue 
4:27-35, where we y im is used twice (vv 27, 32). Thus 5:1 corresponds to the 
general introduction to the hattd y t (4:2ap, b). (2) A key condition of the hatta y t is 
missing: the violation of a prohibitive commandment (4:2, 13, 22, 27, 32; cor¬ 
rectly noted in b. Hot. 8b). (3) The sacrifice here is also called y dsdm ‘reparation’ 
(vv 6, 7) and confession is required (v 5), terms not used in chap. 4 at all. (4) 
Most decisively, the antecedents of “any of these matters'' (v 13; cf. vv 4b, 5a) 
can only be the specific and discrete cases of vv 1-4 and not chap. 4, which deals 
with only one general case. (5) The ideological objections are equally strong. In 
5:1 —4 the requirement of inadvertence (segaga), indispensable to the hattd y t (4:2, 
13, 22, 27), is absent. In vv 2-4, for example, it makes no difference whether the 
impurity contracted or the oath uttered was deliberate or not and v 1, whose 
subject is the withholding of evidence, allows for no inadvertence at all. Further¬ 
more, the hattd y t is directed at violations of prohibitive commandments (miswot 
YHWH y aser lo y te c d$ena, 4:2, 13, 22, 27). No such violation, however, occurs 
here. Contracting impurity is not prohibited, and the requirement to cleanse 
oneself of impurity, even when it stipulates sanctions (e.g., Num 19:13, 20), is 
not a prohibitive but a performative commandment, thus falling outside the 
purview of the hattd y t Clearly, this solution will not do. 

To save this theory, some would regard vv 7-13 as the continuation of 4:27- 
35, whereas the intervening section (vv 1-6) would be transferred to the section 
on the reparation offering (vv 14-26; Rendtorff 1967: 207-10). This stratagem 
only compounds the difficulties: (1) vv 1-6 have no separate heading and, hence, 
are logically an extension of chap. 4, whereas the reparation offering has its own 
heading (5:14); (2) the sacrifice is explicitly called a haHd y t (v 6), which 
Rendtorff is forced to emend to y dsdm; (3) the y dsdm sacrifice is always a male 
and is never a goat (see below). 

Rabbinic tradition posits a different solution. It distinguishes between the 
sacrifices of chap. 4 and those of 5:1-13. It never even refers to the latter as 
hattd y t but gives them an entirely separate title, c oleh weyored ‘a graduated 
offering’ (lit., “ascending and descending"), which ignores its hattd y t status and 
concentrates on its scaled nature. The rabbis also interpolate the condition of 
tum y at miqddS weqdddSayw ‘the pollution of the sanctuary and its sancta', to wit: 
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having forgotten his state of impurity, the offender enters the sanctuary or 
comes into contact with sancta ( m. Sebu. 1:4-6; m. Hor. 2:7; m. Ker. 2:4; cf. 
Philo, Laws 3. 205, where this interpretation is implied). While this solution 
correctly identifies the graduated hatta’t as a discrete sacrificial category, the 
additional qualification that it is brought for “the pollution of the sanctuary and 
its sancta” by contact cannot be accepted for the following reasons: (1) The 
direct contact of impurity with sancta is banned elsewhere (e.g., 7:20-21; 12:4; 
22:3-7), where the punishment is entirely different: karet. (2) Verse 3 speaks 
solely of those who are secondarily contaminated “when a person touches,” 
implying that those who are primary sources, that is to say, bearers of impurity, 
are excluded (see on v 3); however, regarding contact witlv sancta no such 
distinction is made (cf. 7:20-21). (3) The condition of “the pollution of the 
sanctuary and its sancta” by contact is plainly eisegesis; it is nowhere expressed. 

The recent treatment by A. Spiro (1959; independently, Noth 1965; antici¬ 
pated by the Karaites; cf. Seper Hamibhar; Keter Torah) calls for special men¬ 
tion. Spiro combines vv 1-4 into a single case. The witness (v 1) has observed 
the subjects of the following verses contaminate themselves (vv 2-3) or utter an 
oath (v 4) but he has failed to remind them of their condition. This negligent 
witness must then confess that he withheld his information and bring a sacrifice 
(v 5): “Since his offense is not a serious one—for a sin has not yet been commit¬ 
ted by the forgetful person (cf. vss. 2-4)—provisions are made for the poor, 
permitting a less costly sacrifice” (Spiro 1959: 100). 

This interpretation of vv 1-4 has the virtue of explaining why the final word, 
of vv 2-4 (we’asem) does not appear at the end of v 1, to wit: the cases of vv 2-4 
are subsumed under v 1. Yet this gain is offset by the assumption that the 
antecedent of wehxT in each of the vv 2-4 is the witness of v 1. The use of this 
pronoun to indicate a change of subject cannot be countenanced because, first, 
the equivalent expression and syntax appear in 5:18 (wehu* lo* yada c ), where 
there is no change in subject; and, second, the pronoun rather reflects a change 
not in subject but in time, indicating that the perfect should be understood as a 
pluperfect, referring to the time in which the impurity was contracted. The 
Spiro solution fails on other counts as well: if vv 2-4 were in fact subsumed 
under v 1 their cases should be introduced by y im, not by ki (as in vv 7, 10, 
where subordination indeed exists); also, the setting of v 1 would be incompre¬ 
hensible: why should the lax witness bring a purification offering, which is re¬ 
quired solely for ritual impurity and not for moral negligence (see chap. 4, 
Comment B); moreover, as pointed out in Keter Torah , the imprecation to 
witnesses and the implied presence of a court in v 1 predicate a civil, not a 
religious case—a situation far removed from the domain of the purification 
offering. 

Thus the conclusion is ineluctable that 5:1-13 deals with the hatta% the 
purification offering. Even so, it is not a continuation of chap. 4 but comprises a 
discrete sacrificial category—a graduated hatta’t. It is best understood as an 
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appendix to the regular hattd’t of chap. 4. Supporting this thesis is the fact that 
in the Priestly legislation, appendixes comprise borderline cases: whenever there 
is a case in which the data veer from the norm, the Priestly legislator will find it 
necessary to present the data in detail and then append it to the general cate¬ 
gory to which it belongs. Thus the reparation offering discussed below (vv 14- 
19) concludes (under a new heading, v 20) with the special case, spelled out in 
detail, of defrauding God (which requires the reparation offering) while, at the 
same time, defrauding man (vv 20-26). Similarly, the general classification of 
pure quadrupeds, which have cloven hoofs and which chew the cud (11:2-3), is 
followed by a list naming four animals that possess only one of the two qualify¬ 
ing criteria, followed by the assertion that they are impure. Israel, it seems, is 
not alone in following this classification procedure for its laws. It also holds for 
the Hittite laws, which “refer mostly to very peculiar cases, the presumption 
being that ordinary cases will be settled by single and generally accepted rules” 
(de Vaux 1961a: 145). So too in Greco-Roman jurisprudence where obvious laws 
are “taken for granted; it is the more complicated cases . . . which engage the 
lawgiver’s attention” (Daube 1947: 257-58). 

Here as well the general description of the purification offering (chap. 4) is 
followed by the detailed list of four cases that do not conform to all of the 
purification offering's criteria and yet qualify for that sacrifice. The differences 
are neatly summarized in Keter Torah: whereas in chap. 4 the offenders are 
distinguished by their social status and their offenses are inadvertent violations 
of prohibitions, in 5:1-13, the offenders differ in their economic status and their 
offenses can also consist in deliberate violations of performative command¬ 
ments. 

My hypothesis is that the graduated hatta^t of 5:1—13 is a distinct sacrificial 
category, enjoined for failure or inability to cleanse impurity as soon as it occurs. 
Thus “the wrong that he committed” (vv 6, 10, 13) is not the contraction of the 
impurity but its prolongation. That this is the unifying postulate of this pericope 
can be deduced by focusing first on vv 2-3, the cases of impurity by contact. 
Here, it will be noticed, the impurity does not originate with the offender; he 
has acquired it. Such a person is asked to purify himself, but not to bring a 
sacrifice. Even corpse contamination, the most severe of the acquired impurities, 
necessitates a seven-day ritual of purification—but no sacrifice. Still, cadavers 
and fluxes become baneful not when their impurity is contracted by an Israelite 
but only if it remains on his person. Like contagious disease, it spreads and 
becomes more virulent unless it is cured and purified; for instance, “the priest 
shall pronounce the house pure, for the infection has healed” (14:48). 

That prolonged impurity will increase in its vitality can be demonstrated by 
the quarantine periods imposed for sara c at ‘scale disease' (13:1-12). Whoever is 
declared pure after one week's quarantine need not undergo purification: he is 
not impure. After a two-week quarantine he is required to launder and bathe: he 
has a minor, one-day impurity. If his scale disease is certified, however, his 
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purification—once he is declared to be healed—consists of a complex eight-day 
ritual (14:1-32): his impurity is major. (For details, see the Notes on “he shall 
wash his clothes, 13:6 and 34.) 

Prolonged impurity puts the offender into the category of the parturient, 
the mesord c } and the zab/zdba (chaps. 12-15), who require the purification 
offering: “He has polluted the Lord’s sanctuary” (Num 19:2Q; cf. v 13). For the 
willful neglect of purification the explicit penalty for the corpse-contaminated 
person is karet (ibid.), and for the carcass-contaminated person it is “he shall 
bear his responsibility” {wend§d y c dwon6 } 17:15—16), which can be shown to 
mean the same (see the Note on v 1). If, then, those who contracted impurity 
in vv 2-3 may have done so deliberately, why is their willful act expiable by 
sacrifice? The answer is provided by the stipulation in the text, “the fact escapes 
him” (vv 2-4); it posits accidental neglect. His wrongdoing—not in contracting 
impurity but in prolonging it—is, in truth, an inadvertence. Nonetheless, the 
impurity that he acquired has now built up sufficient force to contaminate the 
sanctuary. It is henceforth no longer enough to purge himself by ritual washing. 
He must now assume the responsibility of purging the sanctuary by bringing the 
ritual detergent par excellence, the hattd’t. But because the impurity did not 
arise from the violation of a prohibition (requiring a fixed animal, chap. 4), any 
hatta’t will do—whatever the offender can afford. 

That the ancients feared the prolongation of impurity is explicitly and 
forcefully stated in a Sabean (south Arabian) inscription: “Harim, son of 
Tawban, avowed and did penance to Du-Samawi (a Sabean god) because he 
drew near a woman during a period illicit to him [or to her] and fondled a 
woman during her menses; and that he came together with a woman in child¬ 
bed; and that he went without purification and wore his clothes without purifica¬ 
tion (italics mine); and that he touched women during their menses and did not 
wash himself (italics mine); and that he moistened his clothes with ejections. 
And he humbled himself and abased himself and repented. And that he may be 
rewarded” (. ANET 3 665a). The translator, A. Jamme, notes that another 
scholar, G. Ryckmans, would like to interpolate (like the rabbis) the notion that 
Harim, the impure person, offended his god because he entered his temple, but 
this is nowhere stated. The wording of the text is unambiguous: Harim s sin was 
his neglect to purify himself. Furthermore, the resemblance to the biblical text is 
even more striking because the Sabean impurity categories are completely con¬ 
gruent with the biblical ones: sex with a menstruant (15:24) and a parturient 
(12:2); prolonged impurity (5:3); touching a menstruant (15:19)—apparently 
not in itself a crime—and failing to wash himself; seminal emission (15:16-17). 
Finally, his expiation required repentance, the nature of which is not spelled 
out, but it obviously embraces biblical ’asem ‘feel guilt’ and, possibly, hitwadda 
‘confess’. 

The early rabbis also seem to have been well aware of the dangers of pro¬ 
longed impurity: “If a creeping creature (seres) was found in the Temple, a 
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priest may remove it with his belt so that he suffer not the pollution to remain. 
So R. Johanan b. Beroka. R. Judah says: He should remove it with wooden tongs 
so that he suffer not the pollution to increase" (m. c Erub. 10:15a). Thus Rabbi 
Johanan holds that it is better to allow the impurity to increase (by contaminat¬ 
ing the priest’s belt) than to have it prolonged. Rabbi Judah, by contrast, would 
rather risk the prolongation of impurity (during the interval it would take to get 
a pair of tongs) than have the pollution spread. In either case, impurity (inside 
the Temple, to be sure) is dangerous and cannot be allowed to remain. 

The remaining peculiarities of the graduated purification offering, raised at 
the beginning of this Comment, can now be explained. (1) It is now obvious 
why vv 2-3 say nothing about inadvertence; because no prohibition was vio¬ 
lated, it makes no difference whether the impurity was contracted deliberately 
or inadvertently. (2) The reason that only the secondarily infected (“he who 
touches") is allowed a graduated purification offering, not the primary carrier of 
human impurity (e g., the zab, 15:1-13), is that the latter cannot plead tempo¬ 
rary amnesia (“the fact escapes him"); he is the bearer of the flux and is surely 
conscious of it. (3) That vv 2-3 were drawn up for nonprohibited occurrences of 
impurity is underscored by the use of the term y dsdm (5:6) in its nonsacrificial 
civil connotation of “penalty" or “fine"; it could never be used in chap. 4, where 
the violation of a prohibition has given rise to severe impurity (see chap. 4, 
Comment B). (4) Confession is required because the impurity may have been 
contracted deliberately (see Comment F on vv 14-26), in contrast to the impu¬ 
rity created by the cases cited in chap. 4, which are all inadvertences. (5) Finally, 
the other two instances wherein graduated offerings are prescribed, the mesdrd c 
(chaps. 13-14) and the parturient (chap. 12), turn out to be cases in which the 
onset of impurity cannot be prevented and its prolongation cannot be curtailed. 
This is the reason that, despite the severity of their impurity, a less costly 
sacrificial procedure is allowed. To be sure, it can be argued, the same privilege 
should be granted the zdb/zdbd , whose impurity also can be neither prevented 
nor curtailed. Here, however, it should be noted, the law already prescribes that 
he or she need only bring birds (15:14, 29)—the cheapest animal—so no allevia¬ 
tion is required. True, the option of bringing a cereal offering is not granted to 
the primary carriers of impurity, mentioned above, and in that respect they 
differ from the secondarily infected of vv 2-3, whose impurity has been pro¬ 
longed. The reason for this distinction will be explored below. In the meantime, 
it should be borne in mind that those secondarily infected with impurity— 
provided they purify themselves within the prescribed time limits—bring no 
sacrifice at all: the corpse-contaminated person is sprinkled with purificatory 
waters, while those affected by touch, portage, or consumption as well as those 
who bear light, nonchronic impurity (see 15:16-18) need only submit to simple 
lustration. For all these aforementioned, there is no need to provide economic 
alleviation, for their purification involves little or no expense. 

In sum, the analysis of the cases of vv 2-3 yields the following information: 
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someone has contracted impurity knowingly, even deliberately,^ but has forgot¬ 
ten to purify himself within the prescribed time limits. If he subsequently re¬ 
members and feels guilt, he must confess his wrong and expiate it by a purifica¬ 
tion offering (v 5), thereby purging the sanctuary of the pollution caused by his 
prolonged impurity. Yet because he has not violated a prohibitive command¬ 
ment, the sine qua non of the hattd% the latter is scaled according to his 
economic circumstances. This understanding of vv 2-3 provides the key to 
unlock the mystery of the other two cases in this pericope, vv 1 and 4. 

Both v 1 and v 4 deal with oaths. We begin with the second case (v 4) 
because it is easier to explain. First, it should be noted, its form follows the 
preceding cases (vv 2, 3): someone, who has sworn an oath knowingly ( wehu y 
yada c } see v 3), even deliberately, has forgotten {weneHam mimmennu, see vv 2, 
3) to fulfill it, but subsequently remembers and feels guilt (we’dsem, see vv 2, 3). 
Moreover, just as there is no penalty in becoming impure, so there is no penalty 
in taking an oath. Just as there is a requirement to purify one's impurity, how¬ 
ever, so there is a requirement to fulfill one's oath (Num 30:2). Also, both 
requirements are performative, not prohibitive, commandments and both 
wrongs—the prolongation of impurity and the non-fulfillment of the oath—are 
not deliberate acts but are caused by a memory lapse. Finally, if remorse is 
articulated by confession, the wrong is expiable by a graduated purification 
offering. Thus the impurity and oath cases are structurally similar. Still, there 
does exist one disparity: even if the oath case (v 4) is structured along similar 
lines, ostensibly impurity plays no role; and, if so, why is a purification offering 
required? 

A brief survey of the nature of the oath, especially in its ancient Near 
Eastern setting, is mandated. The ancients regarded an oath as a risky undertak¬ 
ing: no telling when or what supernal forces would be offended. “Even oaths, 
sworn in good faith but conjuring up occult powers, are listed as actions from 
which the sufferer seeks a release, because the magical powers they arouse are 
potential sources of evil" (Reiner 1958: 3). Thus the Mesopotamian victim feels 
that he has fallen under a hex (mdmitu) for “mentioning a god's name (i.e., 
swearing by a god) . . . taking an oath” (Laesse 1955: 64-65, lines 80, 84); “If 
he swore (many) oaths ... if he swore by his god ... if he swore true and 
false oaths, if he swore aware of what he was doing or swore inadvertently" 
(Reiner 1956: 137, lines 91-95). A Hittite text is more revealing: “Never have I 
sworn in thy name, my god, and then broken the oath afterward ... I have 
not brought impurity upon my body" (. ANET 3 400, lines 12-14). Thus the 
Hittite ruler juxtaposes the sins of impurity with oath breaking precisely as in 
our pericope (vv 2-3, 4). In the Bible, to be sure, there is no fear of offending 
God as long as his name is used legitimately. Punishment follows in the wake of 
a false oath (see on vv 21-26, below) and an unfulfilled oath (or vow, Num 30:2; 
cf. Deut 23:22-24; Qoh 5:1-5). Still the fear and, hence, reluctance to take 
oaths persists into rabbinic times ( Midr . Tank, Mattot 1; y. Sebu. 6:5; Philo, 
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Dec. 84). The Essenes, in fact, are reputed to have made it a principle not to 
take oaths (Jos. Wars 2.8.6; cf. 2 Enoch 13:76). 

Thus the evidence of Israel’s ambience points to the fact that the neglect to 
cleanse impurity was equal in effect to the neglect to fulfill oaths: both aroused 
the same divine wrath and its dire consequences. In Israel, however, that equa¬ 
tion produced other consequences as well: unfulfilled oaths, like impurities, pol¬ 
lute the sanctuary. At the same time, unfulfilled oaths are added to the viola¬ 
tions of prohibitions (chap. 4), which, if mitigated by the factor of inadvertence, 
can be expiated by a purification offering. But because an unfulfilled oath is a 
violation of a performative and not a prohibitive commandment, it does not 
meet the criteria of a purification offering (4:2); hence leniency is granted by 
allowing the purification offering to be scaled in accordance with the economic 
means of the offender: a graduated hattd y t is prescribed. 

The first case (v 1) is more of a crux. First, it does not follow the structure 
of the subsequent cases (vv 2-4). Missing are the latter’s commonalities: be/ 
lekol ‘any’; wehu* tame/yada* 'and though he has become impure/known it’; 
weneHam mimmennu ‘the fact escapes him’; we’asem ‘he feels guilt’. Instead, we 
have a case stating that a witness who defies an imprecation (of the court) to 
testify will suffer its consequences (see at v 1). Thus, in contrast to the following 
cases, there is no lapse of memory or any other ameliorating factor. Moreover, 
there is no y dsem, that is to say, no subsequent feeling of guilt. Hence, there can 
be no question that the witness has acted deliberately, brazenly. How then can 
his offense be expiated by sacrifice? 

In answer, the first point to keep in mind is that the factor of y dsem ‘guilt’ is 
explicitly stated—not in the case itself (v 1) but in the general protasis which 
governs all four cases (vv 4b, 5a). Indeed, as noted, this is the reason that the 
factor of “guilt” is repeated in vv 4b and 5a even though it had already been 
stated in vv 2, 3, and 4; it was essential to mention it in the all-inclusive protasis 
of vv 4b and 5a precisely because it was missing in the first case (v 1). The more 
telling objection (above) is the absence of inadvertence: there can be no doubt 
that the witness deliberately withheld his testimony. Yet the question must be 
asked: did he really commit a crime? First, let us notice that in defying the 
imprecation he did not commit perjury (as in vv 21-26 and 19:12, below). 
Second, he never actually accepted the imprecation by responding “amen” (see 
Num 5:22; Deut 27:11-26). All the text states is that he “heard” the impreca¬ 
tion. Had he answered “amen” the text would read not wesdme c a (qol) y dld 
‘heard a (public) imprecation’ but bd y d be y dla, lit., “entered an imprecation” 
(e.g., Ezek 17:13; Neh 10:30). Thus the text presumes that hearing suffices for 
the imprecation to take effect (wend§d y c dwon6). Other biblical texts confirm this 
presumption (Tsevat 1970: 287): “When a person hears (besom c 6) the words of 
this imprecation” (Deut 29:18) he certainly does not recite “amen” but, in¬ 
stead, tries to nullify the effect of the imprecation by thinking “I shall be safe” 
(ibid.). Nonetheless, “the Lord will never forgive him” (v 19). Also Micah 
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confesses his theft to his mother for he fears “the imprecation which you ut¬ 
tered in my hearing ” (Judg 17:2). Hearing, as much as touch and sight (see 
below), is contact. Moreover, the hearer's intention plays no role. The effect of 
hearing, even involuntarily, is graphically depicted in the requirement that those 
who heard the blasphemer must lay their hands on his head, thereby transfer¬ 
ring to him the malefic force of his blasphemy (see at 24:14). Thus the witness 
need not have been adjured before the court (as claimed by the rabbis, m: Sebu. 
4:10; cf. Shadal); it suffices that the imprecation entered his being via his ears 
for it to take effect. The factor of hearing also throws light on the crux of 1 Sam 
14:24-45. The narrator exonerates Jonathan for violating Saul’s imprecation 
because “Jonathan had not heard his father adjure his troops” (v 27) and, hence, 
it became possible for the troops to save Jonathan (v 45). 

The present case states unambiguously that the witness who hears an im¬ 
precation is subject to its consequences. Apparently, this law did not satisfy the 
Priestly legislators. Of course, they could not overrule it, but they were able to 
mitigate it by incorporating it into their *asem rule: if the witness subsequently 
feels guilt, his willful disregard of the imprecation is reduced to an inadvertence, 
making it eligible for sacrificial expiation. Because a violated imprecation or oath 
(v 4, above) pollutes the sanctuary, a purification offering is required. But be¬ 
cause one of the requirements for the purification offering was not met—the 
offense was deliberate, not inadvertent—a graduated purification offering is pre¬ 
scribed. 

In sum, this first case (v 1) was originally an independent law stating that, 
whoever defies a public imprecation by refusing to testify will be punished by 
the deity (wena§d* c dwono). This law was amended by the Priestly legists, who 
incorporated it into the graduated purification-offering cases, which provided 
that if the offender subsequently felt remorseful and confessed his wrong, he 
could qualify for sacrificial expiation (v 5). The result of incorporating this law 
into the present text is to turn its apodosis, wenasa* c aw6n6 ‘then he must bear 
his punishment’, virtually into part of the protasis (as recognized by Moses 
Mendelssohn in his editorial comment on Wessely [1846]), in parallel with the 
position of *asem that ends vv 2-4. Moreover, the resultant structure is not as 
awkward as it may seem. The idiom wenasa* c awon6 is akin to we*asem in that it 
does not imply that the punishment is irrevocable. Note that no punishment is 
specified. It leaves room for making amends: If the prescribed sacrificial rites are 
performed (vv 5-13), wenislah Id “he may be forgiven” (vv 10, 13). 

Here I permit myself a conjecture. The peculiar conditions of vv 1-4 that 
created the need for the discrete category of the graduated purification offering 
may throw light on the concession to allow the use of a cereal offering to 
substitute as a purification offering (vv 11-13). After all, if the sanctuary was in 
fact polluted, only the blood of a purification offering is empowered to purge it 
(chap. 4, Comment B). How can semolina produce the same effect? The semo¬ 
lina concession may therefore reflect the ambivalence in the mind of the legisla- 
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tor concerning the nature of the impurity in these cases. That impurity is 
produced by oath violation is only a deduction by analogy (with the impurity 
cases) and, hence, questionable. More important, it is also questionable whether 
the impurity produced in cases 2-3 is of sufficient force to pollute the sanctuary. 
That the prolongation of the secondary impurity can boost it to the force of a 
primary impurity capable of polluting the sanctuary is, after all, only a conjec¬ 
ture. Clearly, that is why the other two cases of graduated offerings, the mesoTd c 
and the parturient, as well as the zdb, do not permit semolina: their impurity is 
primary and hence the ritual detergent of blood is necessary to purge the sanctu¬ 
ary. Thus it may be the anomalous nature of the impurity and its potency that 
have, in the long run, been responsible for creating the cultic fiction that semo¬ 
lina can purge the sanctuary. 

Finally, having seen that the rabbis postulated the graduated purification 
offering as a discrete sacrificial category, it is well to ask how they could have 
insisted with equal unanimity that it applied only to cases of direct contact with 
sancta, a consideration that, as shown above, is in no way mandated by the text. 
The resolution of this question necessitates first a diachronic reordering of the 
data on impurity, though for the time being, it must be given in sketchy form 
(cf. also chap. 15, Comments C-G). Three stages are reflected by the data: 

(1) In the prebiblical stage all sancta communicate holiness to persons, the 
inner sancta directly by sight and indirectly (through a medium) by touch (e.g., 
Num 4:15, 18-20). This contagion is lethal even if the contact is accidental. 
The early biblical narratives exemplify the deadly power retained by the super- 
sancta: the Ark (1 Sam 6:19; 2 Sam 6:6-8), Mount Sinai (Exod 19:13), and the 
divine fire (10:1-5). True, there are no biblical texts that attribute an equivalent 
power to impurity. The possibility exists, however, that holiness and impurity 
were once both polaric and interchangeable: for example, the bones of the dead 
defile but those of Elisha resuscitate the dead (2 Kgs 13:21). 

(2) In the Bible, impurity has been thoroughly eviscerated of any mytholog¬ 
ical or demonic content. Contracting impurity can bring no harm, per se: but it 
dare not be brought into contact with sancta or be allowed to persist in the 
community. The Priestly material, however, is not of one hue. Two substages 
come into view when considering three primary causes of human defilement: 
scale disease, pathological flux, and the corpse. 

(A) The earlier stratum is reflected in Num 5:2-3, which calls for their 
banishment (also in Num 31:19, 24, for the corpse-contaminated person). Here 
God's presence is coextensive with the entire camp. This statute is in full accord 
with the deuteronomic imperative, “Let your camp be holy” (Deut 30:10-15). 

(B) The remaining legislation dealing with these three human-impurity 
carriers reveals a later stratum. Banishment is decreed only for the mes6rd c The 
zdb/zdbd and the corpse-contaminated person, though they still jeopardize the 
community (15:31; Num 19:13, 20), are no longer excluded during their defile¬ 
ment (Milgrom 1981 h; cf. Jos. Wars; CD 12.1-2; m. Kelim 1:8). The stringent 
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demands of holiness for the entire camp are now confined to the sanctuary. 
Significantly, it is precisely the zab/zaba and the corpse-contaminated person, 
now permitted to remain in the community, who are warned about their danger 
to the sanctuary (15:31; Num 19:13, 20). Another passage, 17:15-16, stipulates 
punishment for the one who neglects to purify himself after he eats of what has 
died or has been torn by beasts. This law is unique to the Bible. It is the 
complement of 5:2 and also reflects the fear that procrastination in cleansing 
impurity may lead to its spread. 

The two substages in human defilement, shown above, have their counter¬ 
part in animal impurities. Lev 17:15-16 (H) seems to reflect a later stage be¬ 
cause it no longer distinguishes between the cadavers of pure'and impure ani¬ 
mals, as do 5:2 and 7:21 (see the Note on 5:2; also Comment A on 11:39-40). 

(3) The third and final reduction in the power of impurity is the rabbinic 
stage, which limits its malefic effects to actual contact with sancta. Otherwise it 
is no longer sinful to remain impure. This stage is postbiblical, but it is clearly 
adumbrated by the following indications within P itself: 

(A) The corpse-contaminated person and the zab/zaba have been permit¬ 
ted to remain at home (above). 

(B) There is no longer any penalty for failing to undergo purification after 
eating or touching impure food as long as sancta are not contacted. In the case 
of touching cadavers of permitted animals (11:39-40), there is not even a prohi¬ 
bition. (This is only reasonable. The cadavers are probably of one’s own live¬ 
stock, and if their owner may not handle them, who else may?) 

(C) The distinction between the sanctuary precinct and the rest of the 
camp is clearly made in 12:2-3. A second period of purification is enjoined for 
the parturient, during which only contact with sancta is proscribed. 

(D) Nonetheless, as implied by the preceding and by 7:20-21; 22:3, dire 
consequences follow in the wake of contact between the holy and the impure. 

Normative Judaism reflected in tannaitic legislation completes the skein: 

(E) The last vestiges of airborne impurity (i.e., from a distance) can only be 
transmitted by contact. Moreover, such impure persons are punishable only if 
their contact is with sancta ( t . Sebu. 1:5). Communicability of impurity without 
contact still remains the property of the human corpse through “overshad¬ 
owing,” explicitly demanded by Num 19:14, but its cases are severely restricted 
( m . Ohol. 3:2, 6). This change is manifest in the rabbinic interpretation of (a) 
the corpse-contaminated person (Num 19:13, 20), despite the text’s clear state¬ 
ment, to the contrary, and (b) the cadaver-contaminated person (17:15-16), 
where there is no mention whatever of sancta (details in Milgrom 1983e: 253— 
54 nn. 38, 39). 

(F) One last step. There is complete agreement among the rabbis that the 
basic purpose of all of the purification offerings prescribed for the festivals is to 
expiate for “the pollution of the sanctuary and its sancta” (m. Sebu. 1:3-5). 
Herein lies corroboration that the common ground for all impurity taboos is the 
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fear that impurity may impinge upon the realm of the holy. The rabbis, how¬ 
ever, by their exegesis have reduced even the functional area of these public 
purification offerings to sancta contamination by direct contact. 

Thus the analysis of ritual impurity presupposed by the graduated purifica¬ 
tion offering permits us to trace the development of a major religious concept 
over the entire lifespan of ancient Israel. The biblical and rabbinic ages are 
shown to be a single historical continuum in which the progressive reduction of 
the force of impurity leaves its traces at every stage. (The force of holiness is also 
subjected to diachronic reduction; see Milgrom 1981b and see chap. 7, Com¬ 
ment B.) The tannaitic legislation is only the end product of a process already at 
work in biblical days. 

The motivating force behind this historical development is not difficult to 
discern. It is the working of the monotheistic idea. For the pagan, impurity is 
the domain of supernal evil that threatens the deities as well as man. But under 
the rule of one God, independent evil cannot exist. Pagan notions of impurity 
have to go. The baneful still inheres in things, but it spreads only under special 
conditions, such as carrion when consumed and discharges when contacted. 
These, however, are called impurities and are not confused with evils. But as 
long as impurity is conceived as miasma and allowed to spread invisibly, from 
afar as well as by touch, it is but a small step to its personification and autonomy. 
The danger ever persists that notions of demonic evil—affirmed by the sur¬ 
rounding religions during the same millennium—will be retained or reassimi¬ 
lated. The activity of impurity is then restricted to cases of contact, and the 
cases in which purification has been neglected (and a graduated purification 
sacrifice rather than ablution is enjoined) are further restricted to those in which 
contact with sancta has occurred. 

Finally, the evolution of the graduated purification offering allows us to 
suggest an answer to the paradox of the rabbis' exegesis, which was initially 
raised: they recognized the graduated purification offering as a distinct sacrificial 
category and, at the same time, they qualified it by the criterion of “the pollu¬ 
tion of the sanctuary and its sancta." Of course, the rabbis did not create the 
paradox; they only inherited it. The limitation of the concept of active impurity 
to cases of contact with sancta had taken place long before. It did not come 
about by the innovation of a reformer. It had no single originator, nor did it 
need one. It was the logical and irrevocable terminus for the monotheistic 
process, and it became oral tradition at an early age. 
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THE REPARATION OFFERING ( 5 : 14 - 26 ) 

For Sacrilege Against Sancta 

5 14 The Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 15 When a person commits a sacrilege by 
being inadvertently remiss with any of the Lord’s sancta, he shall bring as his 
penalty to the Lord a ram without blemish from the flock, convertible into 
payment in silver by sanctuary weight, as a reparation offering, 16 and he shall 
make restitution for that item of the sancta wherein he was remiss and shall add 
one-fifth to it. When he gives it to the priest, the priest shall effect expiation on 
his behalf with the ram of the reparation offering so that he may be forgiven. 

For Suspected Sacrilege Against Sancta 

17 If, however, a person errs by violating any of the Lord’s prohibitive com¬ 
mandments without knowing it and he feels guilt, he shall bear his responsibility 
10 by bringing to the priest an unblemished ram from the flock, or its assessment, 
as a reparation offering. The priest shall effect expiation on his behalf for the 
error he committed without knowing it so that he may be forgiven. 19 It is a 
reparation offering; he has incurred liability to the Lord. 

For Sacrilege Against Oaths 

20 The Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 21 When a person sins by committing a 
sacrilege against the Lord in that he has dissembled to his fellow in the matter 
of a deposit or investment or robbery; or having withheld from his fellow 22 or 
having found a lost object he has dissembled about it; and he swears falsely 
about any one of the things that a person may do and sin thereby— 23 when one 
has thus sinned and, feeling guilt, he shall return that which he robbed or that 
which he withheld, or the deposit that was entrusted to him, or the lost object 
he found, 24 or anything else about which he swore falsely; he shall restore it in 
its entirety and add one-fifth to it. He shall pay it to its owner as soon as he feels 
guilt. 25 Then he shall bring to the priest, as his reparation to the Lord, an 
unblemished ram from the flock, or its assessment, as a reparation offering. 
26 The priest shall effect expiation on his behalf before the Lord so that he may 
be forgiven for whatever he has done to feel guilt thereby. 


NOTES 

5:14. The Lord spoke to Moses , saying. A new heading indicating a new 
topic (see at vv 17 and 20, below). 

15. When. The particle ki begins the main case (1:2; 2:1, 4; 4:2; 5:1, 3, 4), 
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followed by y im, which introduces the secondary case (v 17; 1:3, 10, 14; 2:5, 7, 
14; 3:1, 6, 12; 4:3, 13, 27, 32; 5:7, 11). 

person. nepes y which can be male or female (see on 2:1; 4:2), equivalent to 
y adam ‘anyone’ (see the Note on 1:2). The equivalence is proved by the replace¬ 
ment of nepes (v 21) with * 1 s y o y issa ‘man or woman’, in the rewording of the 
identical case (Num 5:6); see the Note on v 21. 

commits a sacrilege (tim c ol ma c al). ma c al is the legal term for the wrong that 
is redressed by the y asam offering (vv 15, 21; Num 5:6; cf. Ezra 10:10, 19). It is 
never defined in the Bible. Unfortunately, comparative philology is useless. Ibn 
Ezra (on this verse) suggests that because the nouns meHl and beged are syno¬ 
nyms for “cloak, covering,” their respective verbs may be denominatives, origi¬ 
nally meaning “cover one’s deed” or “act deceitfully.” As suggestive as this 
etymology is, it cannot be corroborated and, in particular, cannot shed light on 
the restricted, technical use of ma c al in the cultic laws. The answer will have to 
be sought in the ma c al contexts. From the synonymous use of hillel ‘desecrate’ 
(19:12), the use of ma c al in the rabbinic texts, and similar contexts in ancient 
Near Eastern documents, it will be shown that the noun ma c al means “sacri¬ 
lege,” the verb ma c al means “commit sacrilege,” and all cases of ma c al fall into 
two major categories: sacrilege against sancta and sacrilege involving oaths. 
These two categories are subsumed under the prescription for the y dsam: vv 14- 
19 deal with sacrilege against sancta and vv 20-26 with sacrilege involving oaths. 
Details are provided in the Comment below. 

The object beqodse YHWH was omitted because of the subsequent miq - 
qodse YHWH (Hoffmann 1953). A similar phenomenon is attested when bad- 
dam gives way to nearby min-haddam (see the Notes on 4:17; 14:16). 

inadvertently (bisegdga). See the Note on 4:2. 

being . . . remiss (wehate y a). That the verb hdtd y can cover the entire 
range of sin from accidental misdemeanors, as in this case, to deliberate crimes, 
see the Notes on 4:2 and 16:16. 

with any. One of the possible usages of the partitive min (e.g., 5:13, 24; 
11:34; and see the Note at 4:2). 

the Lord's sancta (qodse YHWH). The term is ambiguous. Does it denote 
every object dedicated to the Lord, whether qodes qodasim ‘most sacred’ or 
qodes ‘sacred’, and whether inside the sacred precincts or outside? First, an 
analysis of the two terms for “sacred” and “most sacred” is indicated. 

The phrase qodes qodasim is an exact term in P. In the sacrificial system it 
embraces all sacrifices but the §elamim ‘well-being offering’. These are the c ola 
(chap. 1), minha (chap. 2), hatta y t (chap. 4), and y asam (5:14-26). They are alike 
as regards their place of slaughter (e.g., 4:24, 29; 7:2), consumers, and manner 
and place of consumption (e.g., 6:9, 22; 7:6), differing with the leldmim in all of 
these respects (3:2; 7:15-16; Num 18:18-19). This precision concerning “most 
sacred” sacrifices is also found in sources apart from but dependent on P, such as 
H (21:22), Ezekiel (42:13), and Ezra (2:63; cf. Neh 7:65). Snaith (1973) con- 
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tends that qodes qodasim is limited to “the most holy gift” given to the priest, 
with the consequence that the c old, being entirely consumed on the altar, would 
be excluded from this designation. But he loses sight of the partitive mpm in 
miqqodes haqqodasim ‘from the most sacred offerings' (Num 18:9), implying 
that there are other offerings of this type that are not the reserve of the priests 
(see also 21:22 and Ezra 2:63 [= Neh 7:65]). 

For “most sacred” objects other than sacrifices, a greater plasticity is evi¬ 
dent, but their range is confined to the Tabernacle sancta. The phrase qodes 
qodasim here generally refers to the entire Tabernacle complex (e.g., Exod 
30:29; cf. v 26a), but it may also designate the cultic furniture (e.g., Num 4:4, 
19) or the Tabernacle adytum (e.g., Exod 26:33-34). This variation, however, is 
not arbitrary. It should be noted that the two latter restricted meanings are 
employed for one purpose: to contrast the gradations within the “most sacred,” 
namely, the adytum with the rest of the sanctuary (e.g., Exod 26:33) or the 
cultic furniture with the planks and curtains of the Tabernacle (e.g., Exod 
29:30; Num 4:4, cf. v 15). Outside the sphere of P, a similar phenomenon is 
observable. The phrase qodes qodasim will also indicate gradations in holiness, 
but in a metaphoric rather than a strict legal sense. For example, the priests 
(Aaron and his sons) are called qodes qodasim (1 Chr 23:13), presumably to set 
them apart from the Levites, whom the Chronicler (but never P, see Milgrom 
1970a: n. 46) calls qodes (e.g., 2 Chr 23:6; cf. Ezra 8:28). Similarly, Ezekiel uses 
qodes qodaSim, unlike P, to distinguish the land assigned to the priests (45:3 
LXX [also 48:12, where sabib sabib refers to the priests’ land surrounding the 
Temple]) from the Levites’ land, called qodes (48:14). The usage, again, is 
metaphoric and not legal because, even in Ezekiel's scheme, the Levites' land is 
indistinguishable in sanctity from the priests: both are herem which may not be 
sold or exchanged (cf. 27:28). 

The reverse, however, does not hold true: the “most sacred” are not always 
designated qodes qodasim. On occasion, P will resort to the general term qodes 
(e.g., the incense, Exod 30:37, cf. v 36; the altar, Exod 40:9, cf. v 10) or its 
plural qodasim (e.g., the sacrifices, Exod. 28:38; Num 18:18, cf. v 9). By the 
same token, the anointment oil, called “sacred” (Exod 30:32), must also rate as 
“most sacred” not only because incense exhibits the same terminological fluidity 
(vv 36, 37) but for two additional reasons: (1) because anointment confers a 
“most sacred” status the oil itself must be of similar status, and (2) by definition, 
the oil is holier than the “most sacred” incense because its manufacture and its 
use are both prohibited (cf. v 33 with v 37). Thus the term qodes can indicate 
not only less sacred sacrifices and objects (e.g., the seldmim and the Tabernacle 
court) but “most sacred” sancta as well. The generic use of qodes is especially 
characteristic of the sources other than of P and Ezekiel, such as Josh 6:19; 

1 Kgs 7:51; 15:15 (= 2 Chr 5:1; 15:18); 2 Kgs 12:5, 19; 1 Chr 26:26-28 and 

2 Chr 24:7. 

In view of the plasticity of qodes qodasim , is it at all possible to determine 
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the exact range of the qodle YHWH subject to ma ( al (5:15)? Mari is not of 
much help because there is only the barest warrant for associating asakku, 
roughly equivalent to “taboo/' with sancta (Milgrom 1976f: 25-27). It is, how¬ 
ever, of relevance that the range of asakku is unbounded: the god or the king 
can designate any object he wishes as asakku (e.g., spoils of war). This fact is 
matched by the Hittite text “Instructions for Temple Personnel" ( ANET 3 207— 
10), in which sacrilege is possible with all sancta, offerable and nonofferable 
alike, whether located inside or outside the sacred precincts or whether expropri¬ 
ated accidentally or intentionally. Indeed, there is no distinction among the 
sancta when it comes to Hittite ma c al But the Hittites do distinguish among 
the sancta in other respects; see below for categories similar to biblical qodes and 
qodes qodasim. 

How do the rabbis define qodse YHWH? They too give it the broadest 
possible meaning, embracing all sancta, offerable and nonofferable alike, for 
example, in ornaments (necklaces, rings, bracelets, earrings); in implements 
(golden cups, sacred vesels); in dress (shirts, cloaks); in houses, land, produce, 
nonofferable animals, building material, moneys dedicated for most sacred offer¬ 
ings; and in property generally ( m. MeHl 5:1; t MeHl 2:1; m. c Arak. 6:5; h. 
Me c il. 20a [bar]; m. Pe y a 7:8; m. Nazir 6:6; m. MeHl . 3:7-8; m. MeHl 4:1; Sipra, 
Hobah 20:3-5; t. MeHl 1:9; m. MeHl 6:6; m. c Arak. 6:2). The Bible is not 
entirely silent on the nature of dedicated sancta. A glimpse is afforded us when 
it comes to spoils. In addition to the general categories of persons, oxen, asses, 
and sheep given to the sanctuary resulting from the war against Midian (Num 
31:42-47), there is an itemized list of gold ornaments (v 50). Historical sources 
indeed attest that captured vessels were dedicated to the Temple (2 Sam 8:10- 
11; 1 Kgs 7:51 [= 2 Chr 5:1]; 1 Kgs 15:15 [= 2 Chr 15:18]; 1 Chr 26:27-28), 
including precious weapons (2 Sam 8:7; 1 Kgs 14:26-27; 2 Kgs 11:10). That 
they were subject to ma c al is expressly stated in the case of Ahaz (2 Chr 29:19). 
Most of the same categories are attested in the Hittite “Instructions" (2.32-58; 
4.12, 17, 25). Nevertheless, the rabbis expressly exclude the qodasim qallim 
'minor sancta’ (their term for biblical qodes) from being subject to ma c al Thus, 
by rabbinic definition, ma c al only governs the qodes qodasim , the category of the 
“most sacred." 

Are the rabbis correct in excluding minor sancta from the prohibition of 
ma c al? The text of 5:15 does not support such a deduction. In fact, there is 
another verse that contradicts it: “When you sacrifice an offering of well-being 
. . . he who eats of it (on the third day) shall bear his guilt, for he has dese¬ 
crated the sanctum of the Lord" (19:5-8; cf. Exod 29:34). Thus the seldmim, 
one of the minor sancta, is called qodes YHWH, the same idiom as the subject 
of ma c al in 5:15, and moreover, the text of 19:8 expressly states that it is subject 
to hillul ‘desecration’. Thus the Priestly source, just like its Hittite counterpart, 
regards all sancta as subject to ma c al Interestingly, the Karaites voice a similar 
objection to the rabbis' ruling: “The oral-traditionists (rabbis) say that ‘the 
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sancta of the Lord’ are the most sacred . . . and not the less sacred whereas 
the Karaites have only exempted the Levitic tithe and the (third-year) tithe for 
the poor but have held all sancta liable to sacrilege” ( Keter Torah on Lev 5:14). 

The rabbis also define the time limits for ma c al It operates from the mo¬ 
ment that an object is dedicated (hiqdis), an act that may take place at the 
owner's home, and it ends as soon as the object becomes the property of the 
priest ( m. Qidd. 1:6; t. Qidd. 119), for instance, the meat of the hatta y t and 
y dsam after the blood offering and the minhd after the token offering (°azkdra) is 
consumed on the altar (m. MeHl. l:lff.; t. MeHl 1:9). They derive this ruling 
from the expression miqqodse YHWH (5:15), in other words, ma c al takes place 
with the Lord’s sancta but not with those belonging to the priest. By the same 
token, they exempt all less sacred offerings (e g., seldmim) from the law of ma c al 
because the animal belongs to the owner both before and after the blood offer¬ 
ing and never belongs to God, except for the suet. 

What of the rabbis’ opinion concerning the time span for ma c al? On the 
inception of ma c al, they stand on firm ground. The Hittite “Instructions” shows 
that even temple property outside the sacred precincts is taboo (4.Iff.). More¬ 
over, the Hittite Code expressly states that if “the sacrificial loaf or wine des¬ 
tined for libation” is spoiled in the home , a trespass is committed and the home 
is defiled (HL 164). Thus there is good precedent for the rabbinic teaching that 
ma c al becomes operative when the object is dedicated, not when it is brought 
into the sanctuary. In the Bible the wording of the following dedications indi¬ 
cates that they were dedicated outside the sanctuary: the firstfruits (Num 18:12- . 
15), the tithe (according to 27:30-35), most sacred offerings (6:18; 7:1-2), and 
other dedications (chap. 27). There is no warrant, however, for the rabbis’ view 
that the sacrifice is no longer subject to ma c al once it is transferred from God to 
man (i.e., the owner or the priest). As was noted just above, 19:5-8 explicitly 
calls sacrificial meat—in the hands of its owner more than two days after the 
blood and suet offering— qodes YHWH and liable to hillul ‘desecration’. What 
holds for minor sancta, belonging to the owner, holds for “most sacred” meat 
after it becomes the property of the priests. It must be eaten under “most 
sacred” conditions (Num 18:10; cf. 1 Sam 21:5-6) and until then is actively 
contagious (6:11, 20; cf. Hag 2:12 [Milgrom 1981b]). The Hittite “Instruc¬ 
tions” also elucidates a number of biblical concepts: 

(1) Two items are related to the nature of the >dsam. A distinction is always 
made between apprehended and suspected sacrilege, the latter case requiring an 
ordeal.. Also, in the one instance wherein a fine of one ox and ten sheep is 
imposed (D2 in the table in Comment B, below) the offender is guilty of 
delaying the sacrifice, in other words, he is suspected of sacrilege. The fixed fine 
recalls the *asdm prescription, and the distinction between actual and suspected 
ma c al will be crucial in distinguishing between the two J dsam pericopes, 5:14-16 
and 5:17-19. 

(2) The biblical concept that sacrificial meat must be eaten within a set 
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time is reflected in the Hittite provision, “If you (wish) to eat and drink . . . 
on that day eat and drink. If you cannot finish it, keep on eating (and) drinking 
[for] three days” (2.1-3). P differs in that the most sacred offerings and the toda, 
pesah , and millu^m must be eaten the same day (7:15; cf. 22:30), whereas it 
allows the votive and voluntary selamim to be eaten on the second day (7:16; 
19:8; Exod 12:10; 29:34), provided that on the third day the meat is incinerated 
(7:17; 19:6-7). 

(3) The Hittite text continues, “But your wives, your children (and) your 
servants must in no circumstances ( . . . cross) the threshold of the gods” 
(2.4-5). The inference seems clear that the Hittites must have had a cultic law 
that certain sacrificial portions could be eaten solely by male priests. So in Israel, 
the most sacred meats are the prebend of the priests alone (6:11, 19; 7:6). 
Furthermore, the sacred food in question consists of loaves, beer, and wine 
(1.60-62), also described as “from thy divine loaves (or) from the libation bowl” 
(1.64-65). The correspondence to the biblical “most sacred,” in general, and 
with minhd and nesek, in particular, should be obvious. Perhaps some sacrificial 
portions were made available to the priest’s family like the Israelite’s selamim , 
but on this point the Hittite text is silent. (For a similar gradation in the 
Egyptian sacrifices, see below.) Thus there is every reason to suspect that the 
biblical distinction between “sacred” and “most sacred” is not original to Israel 
but a legacy from the ancient Near East. 

(4) The Hittite temple officials are enjoined not to “put (sacrifical animals) 
under the yoke” (2.18). Similarly, the Israelite is cautioned: “You must not work 
your firstling ox or shear your firstling sheep” (Deut 15:19), a prohibition that 
probably applied not just to firstlings but to all sacrificial animals (So understood 
by the Tannaites, e.g., Sipre and Midrash Tannaim , ad loc.). 

(5) Finally, the Hittite text warns the temple officials lest “you appropriate 
for yourselves either a fattened ox or a fattened sheep and substitute a lean one 
which you had slaughtered” (2.13ff.); it stipulates that the herdsmen must take 
care that “in the same condition in which they [the animals] are selected from 
the pen (and) the fold, shall they bring them to the gods. In the road they must 
not exchange them. But if any cowherd or shepherd does wrong on the road, 
exchanges either a fattened ox or a fattened sheep, and puts in its place an 
emaciated animal . . .” (4.58-66). This corresponds to the Priestly law con¬ 
cerning animals dedicated to the sanctuary: “One may not exchange or substi¬ 
tute another for it either good for bad, or bad for good” (27:10a). Both Hittite 
and biblical law prohibit the exchange or substitution of the dedicated animal 
(see the Note at 27:10). 

The premises that underlie Hittite and biblical sancta trespass are not all 
the same. Hittite sacrilege is deliberate; there is no equivalent to biblical segaga. 
Yet “Instructions” is only one text, and it may not be indicative of the entire 
corpus of Hittite law. In Egypt, for example, this distinction is found, for exam¬ 
ple, “When a man has killed one of the sacred animals, if he did it with 
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malicious purpose, he is punished with death; if unwittingly, he has to pay such 
a fine as the priests choose to impose. When an ibis, however, or a hawk is 
killed, whether it was done by accident or on purpose, the man must die" 
(Herod. 2.65). The Egyptian parallel is even more striking because it imposes a 
fine for accidental trespass that corresponds to the biblical J dsdm provisions 
(though the latter are fixed and not subject to the whim of the priests, as in 
Egypt). More importantly, the Egyptian law stipulates that there is no inadver¬ 
tency in the realm of the most sacred. This postulate is still detectable in the 
early traditions concerning the superior sanctity of the Ark. Uzzah's touching 
the Ark (2 Sam 6:6) and the Beth Shemeshites' viewing of it (1 Sam 6:19) were 
not premeditated acts. P's laws also reflect this view, for the Kohathites are 
liable to be struck down for accidentally touching covered sancta (Num 4:15) or 
viewing uncovered ones (Num 4:20 [Milgrom 1970a: 20-21 n. 162]). Indeed, in 
positing inadvertency as a mitigating factor in sacrilege, P has broken with its 
own background in which intention is not a factor in trespass on the most 
sacred. But the glimmering of a tendency to alleviate the penalty for uninten¬ 
tional sacrilege is also detectable in older Egyptian law and perhaps in Hittite 
jurisprudence as well. 

A clearer and more significant distinction is that biblical law authorizes the 
redemption of certain sancta; it legalizes desanctification (27:9-34). On this 
subject, to my knowledge, ancient Near Eastern law is silent. Indeed, the very 
categories of dedicated objects in the Bible—for example, impure animals, 
houses, herem , and tithes—are missing in the Hittite ‘instructions." By the 
same token, there are cultic laws of the Hittites that have no biblical counter¬ 
parts. What would P say, for example, if a priest officiated at a ritual at an 
improper time (cf. 2.59-62) or if he were persuaded by-the worshiper to delay 
his ritual (2.63-71)? The prohibition is implied for the layman in P's law of the 
delayed Pesach (Num 9:9-14), where being en route ( bederek , v 13) is a legiti¬ 
mate reason for postponement (contrary to a similar excuse given in the Hittite 
“Instructions," 2.67). By implication, however, this excuse would be invalid for 
any other ritual. Still, the absence of an explicit prohibition, especially for the 
priesthood, is surprising. The possibility of ma c al with the cultic calendar must 
have been an ever-present reality in later times. In the Second Temple there was 
a special officer (one of fifteen) who was in charge of the temple calendar and 
protocol, without whose direction no rite could take place ( m . Seqal. 1:1; y. 
Seqal 5:1; b. Yoma 20b). Perhaps the answers still await the discovery of new 
texts. In the meantime, the more probable premise will have to be granted that 
some laws and the circumstances that motivated them may be sui generis (de¬ 
tails in Milgrom 1976f: 16-35). 

In sum, the Bible does not define the scope of the sancta subject to ma c al. 
Nevertheless, the detailed examples provided by both the anterior Hittite “In¬ 
structions” and the posterior tannaitic literature point to the widest possible 
meaning of qodse YHWH (5:15), namely, all of the sancta, major and minor, 
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from the time of their dedication until, if they be food, they are eaten or 
incinerated. 

his penalty ( y dsdmo). See the Notes on 4:3 and 5:6. 

from the flock (min-hassd y n). Because a ram has already been specified, is 
not this phrase superfluous? Not at all. Sacrificial animals must be domestic, not 
wild. The term min-hasso y n ‘from the flock’ is equivalent to ben-baqar 'of the 
herd’, which also implies domestication (see the Note on 4:3). 

convertible. be c erkeka, lit., “according to your valuation.” The final kap is 
not to be understood as a pronominal suffix (LXX, Tgs., Pesh, Rashi on 27:2), 
though it originally was “a pronominal suffix that became fossilized and thus 
absorbed in the nominal stem,” that is, “ ‘your valuation’ . . . became through 
common usage simply ‘valuation’ (by an outside party), with the pronoun inacti¬ 
vated and absorbed” (Speiser 1960: 30-31). That this term ultimately became a 
noun is shown by its assumption of the definite article ha c erkeka (27:23). The 
rabbinic view that the valuation is minimally two shekels (Pesh., b. Ker. 10b) is 
followed by many moderns (e.g., Shadal; Ehrlich 1908-14; Elliger 1966). For 
evidence of the commutability of animal fines in the ancient Near East, see 
below. 

Jackson (1972: 272), followed by Fishbane (1985: 222-23, 250-51), claims 
that the text originally read becerkeka le c dsam f lit., “according to your assessment 
as a reparation offering,” as in vv 18, 25, and that the intervening clause, kesep- 
seqdlim beseqel-haqqddes ‘payment in silver by sanctuary weight’, is a later 
interpolation, borrowed from a similar phrase in 27:15, when monetary payment 
was permitted instead of the required animal. But originally in this case and still 
operative in the following two cases, “the ram required for expiation is estab¬ 
lished at a value equivalent to the guilt involved” (Fishbane 1985: 222). The 
objection to this interpretation is obvious: how could the priest always find a ram 
whose value was the precise equivalent of the desecrated sanctum? What if the 
latter—as is likely the case—would be more valuable than the most valuable 
ram? Moreover, why would only a desecrated sanctum be expiable by a mone¬ 
tary payment but not a desecrated oath (v 25)? Lastly, how could the priest find 
the ram to match the offerer’s infraction in the next case, where the infraction is 
unknown (vv 17-19)? 

The answer becomes clear once it is realized that every time the term 
c erkeka is used, a monetary payment is stipulated (Lev 27 [twenty-one times]; 
Num 18:16). Furthermore, the y aldm is the only sacrifice that takes the verb 
hesib ‘restore’ (Num 18:9), implying that the monetary compensation is envi¬ 
sioned (cf. Num 5:7-8; 1 Sam 6:3, 4, 8, 17). Finally, the mention of y asdm silver, 
to the exclusion of an y asam animal, in 2 Kgs 12:17—admitted by all to be an 
ancient witness—proves that monetary payment for all cases of y dsam is based 
on ancient precedent. Indeed, the possibility must be reckoned with that b&er- 
kekd does not connote a choice of animal or payment but, as indicated by the 
preposition A, it means payment only. Thus the priest, in the y asdm cases that 
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follow, assesses both the equivalent value of the animal and the monetary equiv¬ 
alent of the involved desecration (v 16a). The priest charges the supplicant the 
amount of the desecrated sanctum (or arbitrarily sets a sum in the case in which 
sacrilege is suspected, vv 17-19) plus the amount needed to purchase the requi¬ 
site y asdm animal. The added clause here is not an interpolation singling out 
sanctuary desecration as eligible for monetary payment; rather, being the first 
y dsam case, it functions as a standard for the cases that follow (cf. also Milgrom 
1976f: 13 n. 42). 

as a reparation offering (le y dsdm). The y dsam offering differs from all others 
by its unique use of the verb hesib ‘return, restore' (Num 5:7-8; 18:9; cf. 1 Sam 
6:3, 4, 8, 17 and CD 9.13-14). The inference may at once be drawn that the 
context of the J dsam is a legal situation: damage has been done, and restitution is 
ordered. This initial inference is strengthened by the use of the same verb hesib 
in parallelism with sillem ‘repay’, in one y dsam case in which the restitution is 
itemized in detail: “when one has thus sinned and, feeling guilt, he shall return 
(wehesib) that which he robbed or that which he withheld, or the deposit that 
was entrusted to him, or the lost object he found, or anything else about which 
he swore falsely; he shall restore (wesillem) it in its entirety and add one-fifth to 
it” (5:23-24). Moreover, in the Samuel passages cited above, the idiom hesib 
y asam refers to the golden mice and tumors (1 Sam 6:4-5; cf. 5:6; 6:1 LXX), to 
wit, a monetary payment. Thus this idiom and its synonym point to the conclu¬ 
sion that fundamentally the J dsam sacrifice compensates for damages. Hence, its 
preferred translation is “reparation offering.” This rendering is confirmed by ■ 
another unique feature of the y dsdm offering. It is the only one in the entire 
roster of sacrifices that is commutable to currency (5:15, 18, 25; and 1 Sam 6:3— 
17). _ 

The commutability of the reparation offering also speaks for its antiquity. It 
appears only twice in the early biblical narratives, and in both places it appears 
not as an animal sacrifice but as a monetary payment. The first has already been 
adduced: the golden mice and tumors for the plague that beset the Philistines 
because they possessed the holy Ark (1 Sam 6:3-17). It is also of no small 
importance that this practice is attested of a people residing in Canaan at the 
beginning of Israelite history. The other mention of : dsam in the early narratives 
is in connection with King Joash’s Temple repairs (2 Kgs 12:17). This account 
speaks of kesep y dsam ‘reparation silver’, testifying that in First Temple days, 
y asam offerers had the option of donating its monetary equivalent. The y asam 
silver is not confiscated by Joash but retained by the priests. This is in accor¬ 
dance with the rule of Num 5:8 (and Lev 7:7, which awards the y dsdm flesh to 
the officiating priest), indicating its grounding in ancient precedent. Elliger 
(1966) concludes from 1 Sam 6 that the y asdm was originally a Schadenersatz. 
But 1 Sam 6 does not concern a civil crime and cannot be used as a basis for 
claiming a civil origin for the y dsdm . 

An extrabiblical parallel from a civilization anterior to Israel also cor- 
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roborates that the commutability unique to the J alam is evidence for its antiq¬ 
uity. The Nuzi texts, as shown by Speiser (1960: 30-33), reflecting customary 
law that goes back at least to the middle of the second millennium, affirm that 
in certain cases fines were imposed in terms of fixed animal ratios that were 
commutable to stipulated amounts of currency, just as in the case of the biblical 
*asdm . 

Moreover, the Nuzi parallel is even stronger than Speiser noticed. The 
animals specified in the fine remain the same in species and number regardless 
of the offense. So too in Israel, the reparation offering always calls for a fixed 
animal, a ram (or a lamb), regardless of the nature or the extent of the damage 
inflicted on the property of God or man (5:14-16; 19:19-21; Num 5:6-8; Ezra 
10:19). The case of the mesord c illustrates this point vividly. The indigent 
mesord c will have all of his required offerings (i.e., the c 6la , hatta% and minhd) 
reduced to less expensive species; however, the requirement for the ’dsam lamb 
remains unchanged (14:10-12, 21-22). Thus both the commutable and the 
fixed aspects of the Nuzi fines are duplicated in the reparation offering. The 
evidence points to the possibility that this Israelite sacrifice may have had an 
ancient history (details in Milgrom 1976f: 14-15 and nn.). 

16. make restitution (yesallem). Not in kind (Daube 1947: 133-44) but in its 
monetary equivalent. This can be proved by its exact legal cognate, Akk. sul- 
lumu } which, similarly, is not limited to restitution in kind (Milgrom 1976f: 
137-40). Implied also is that the desecrated sanctum must be replaced even if it 
is undamaged. The principle is: once desecrated it cannot be reconsecrated. 
This is confirmed by Josh 8:24; the desecrated herem, which should have been 
devoted to the sanctuary (Josh 6:19-24), must now be destroyed. Perhaps ordi¬ 
nary sancta, being of lesser holiness than herem, might be sold rather than 
destroyed. 

one-fifth, hamisito, lit., “its fifth/’ that is to say, of its value. That the 
Priestly legislators imposed such a small fine for sacrilege is nothing short of 
astounding. Their leniency can only be appreciated by comparing this case with 
other kinds of theft found in the legal statutes of the Bible (see the table). The 
penalties are listed according to their severity in descending order. 


Penalties for Theft 


The Theft 

1. Property 
(destroyed) 

2. Property 
(undamaged) 


The Thief 

apprehended 

apprehended 


Source 

Exod 21:37 (JE) 

Exod 22:3 (cf. v 
8 [JE]) 


Penalty 
(% increase) 
300% or 400% 

100 % 
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3. Property 
(undamaged) and 
false oath 

4. Property 
(undamaged) 

The table makes it clear that the decisive factor in penalties for theft is whether 
the thief (undamaged) was apprehended or surrendered voluntarily. In the for¬ 
mer case, the required restitution is multiple; in the latter, it varies between 0 
and 20 percent. True, the Bible is silent concerning the case of the voluntary 
return of theft. But the law can be extrapolated from one of the cases cited in 
Lev 5:20-26, J abeda , the lost object. In ancient Near Eastern codes, the one 
who returns of a lost object is not subject to fine (e g., HL 45, 66, 71), but if the 
finder denies it and is apprehended, he is considered a thief and is subject to 
heavy fines and even death (HL 45, later version; MAL Tablets C and G, 6a, 9; 
CH 9). The same law obtains in Israel (Exod 23:4 [JE]; Deut 22:1-3 [D]; cf. Lev 
5:20-26 [P]). Rabbinic law is explicit that the voluntary surrender of theft is not 
subject to fine (e.g., b. B. Qam. 64b; 74b). The rabbis even generalize that “one 
who makes a voluntary confession in any penal law is exempt” ( b. B. Qam. 74b; 
b. Ketub. 43a), a principle already assumed in the tannaitic laws on fines (e.g., 
m. B. Qam. 7:4; 9:7-8; m. Sebu 5:4-5). 

The contrast stands out in bolder relief when it is realized that apprehended 
theft in Israel is dealt with more leniently than in the neighboring law codes 
(LE 6, 12-13; CH 6-13, 21-23, 259-60; MAL 3-5; HL 91-97, 101-13; cf. also 
“The Treaty Between Niqmepa of Alalakh and Ir-im of Tunip [A/VET* 531, 6] 
“the Edict of Ammisaduqa” [A/VET * 527, 7]). Yet even these reduced penalties 
for apprehended theft loom large against the negligible penalties for unap¬ 
prehended theft. The answer was correctly noted by M. Greenberg: eliminating 
penalties for self-confessed theft encouraged “voluntary surrender in these cases, 
where, owing to the lack of evidence, or to the impotence of the victims—the 
victims of robbery and oppression are almost invariably poor and defenseless 
(Ps 35:6; Isa 3:14; Jer 7:6; Amos 4:1)—legal means of recovery were of little 
avail” (1962: 741b). 

The following Hittite text shows that this motive is not original with the 
Bible: 

You who are leatherworkers . . . take always oxhides and goatskins 
from the (royal) kitchen! Do not take any other! If you take any other 
and tell the king about it , it is no crime for you. I, the king, will send that 
abroad or give it to my servants. But if you conceal it and it becomes 


unapprehended Lev 5:20-26 20% 

(P); 

Num 5:6-8 

(H) 

unapprehended - 0% 
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known afterwards, they will put you to death together with your wives 
(and) your children. ( ANET 3 207; italics mine) 

Furthermore, this motive is incorporated into the legal codes of Israel’s anterior 
environment as well as in subsequent tannaitic law. Indeed, the Tannaites con¬ 
vert this motive into a major postulate of their penal legislation, calling it taq- 
qanat hassabim 'a dispensation for the repentant’, that is, eliminating the pen¬ 
alty in order to encourage repentance (e.g., t. B. Qam. 10:5; b . Git. 55a (bar.); 
m. Git. 5:5; m. c Ed. 7:9). There is a tendency in all ancient jurisprudence to 
encourage the voluntary surrender of illegally aquired goods by reducing the 
usual penalties. Jackson (1972: 174-78) propounds the astounding thesis that 
5:20-26 represents no mitigation at all but, on the contrary, actually increases 
the Covenant Code's duplum (Exod 22:3) by requiring a sacrifice "that is the 
equivalent of the stolen property . . . (thus) restitution plus the asham plus a 
fifth adds up to the double penalty of the Code plus a fifth” (175). Jackson can 
achieve this tour de force by his exegesis of Lev 5:22-23 in general and the 
y asam in particular, whereby the passage deals only with secular offenses that 
originally required neither oath nor confession (see below). What undermines 
his thesis is the implied assumption that the offender could always find a ram 
exactly "equivalent (in cost) to the stolen property.” What if the amount turned 
out to be less than the value of the most emaciated beast or more than the pride 
of the Bashan? Besides, as indicated above, it was in the interest of ancient 
courts to encourage the voluntary return of stolen goods by suspending penal¬ 
ties, and it is not without good biblical and extrabiblical precedent that the 
Tannaites formulated the principle of taqqdnat hassabim. 

When he gives (wenatan). As will be developed below (on 5:25), a basic 
legal and theological postulate of the Priestly legislators is that man can seek 
reconciliation with God only after he has made the required restitution (to the 
sanctuary or to man). Thus the apodosis begins here, requiring that the 
y etnahta\ the major disjunctive sign, be moved back to the previous word, c alayw. 
Yet the previous statement (vv 15—16a) prescribes the reverse, that sacrifice 
precede the restitution. The ostensible discrepancy is due to a stylistic peculiar¬ 
ity of cultic texts. Prescriptive and descriptive statements differ in style. Pre¬ 
scriptive statements are unconcerned with sequence. Thus prescriptive vv 15- 
16a (until c alayw) call for bringing the sacrifice and restitution together. By 
contrast, v 16ayb (beginning with wenatan) is descriptive, and the action is 
sequential. Only after the payment of the restitution to the sanctuary does the 
priest perform the expiatory ritual. A good example of the distinction between 
prescriptive and descriptive texts is found in the sacrifices for the Nazirite who 
has successfully fulfilled his or her vow. When the sacrifices are prescribed , the 
whole offering appears first, but when the execution of the ritual is described , 
the purification offering is listed first (Num 6:12-14; cf. m. Nazir 6:7; m. Zebah. 
10:12; t Para 1:10). 
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to the priest. That is to say, to the sanctuary. 

shall effect expiation (yekapper). The root meaning of the verb kipper is 
‘Tub, efface,” and in contexts dealing in sin it connotes the sin’s elimination. 
This broad-based meaning, however, is capable of more nuanced interpretation 
in specific sacrifices. Thus in the purification offering it means “purge.” For a 
discussion of the full range of this crucial verb, see chap. 16, Comment F, 
where it will be shown that for the reparation offering, the general rendering 
“effect expiation, expiate” is best suited. 

so that he may be forgiven (wenislah Id). See the Note on 4:20. 

17. If, however (we* im). The particle indicates that this case (vv 17-19) is 
integrally connected with and subsumed under the preceding case (vv 14-16; 
see at v 15). As succinctly stated by Rabbi Akiba, “we*im supplements the 
previous passage by implying that cases of doubtful sacrilege (require) an *asam 
taluy , a suspended reparation offering” ( Sipra , Hobah, par. 12:1). Some other 
Tannaites, Rabbi Tarfon, Rabbi Simeon, and Rabbi Yossi (though they differ in 
details) share this view ( m. Ker. 5:2-8; Ker. 22b [bar.]). It is particularly note¬ 
worthy that because Rabbi Tarfon was a priest, who was born before the de¬ 
struction of the Temple, he can testify as an expert eyewitness. The majority of 
the sages, however, hold that vv 17-19 do not apply to sancta desecration at all 
but to a larger spectrum of sins, which, if committed deliberately, are punishable 
with death by God (karet); and if committed inadvertently (but consciously), are 
expiated by a hatta*t, and only here, if committed unconsciously, require an 
*dsdm. Sancta desecration is ruled out because if committed inadvertently it 
requires an *asam, not a ha tta*t (vv 14-16), and if committed deliberately it is 
punishable (in the view of the majority) not with death but with flogging (see 
t. Ker. 1:6). It therefore follows that Rabbi Akiba would reason that deliberate 
sacrilege against sancta is deserving of death by God, which is the clear implica¬ 
tion of the text. This weakness in the argumentation of the majority is aug¬ 
mented by their being forced into the untenable position of requiring no expia¬ 
tion whatsoever for suspected trespass on sancta, which, as noted below, was of 
obsessive concern to the ancients. 

Nonetheless, the majority has textual criteria to back its view. There is no 
doubt that the language of v 17 is a precise replica of the hatta*t laws (4:2, 13, 
22, 27), and the Tannaites would maintain that ideologically speaking (but not 
textually, as many moderns claim, see below), 5:17-19 is a displaced hattd*t 
passage. Additional support for their position is provided by the awkward phrase 
we* im nepeski (v 17aa). In the casuistic laws of P, main cases are introduced by 
ki, subordinate cases by *im (e.g., hattd*t: 4:2, 3, 13, 23, 27, 32; graduated hattd*t: 
5:6, 7, 11; dedication of persons: 27:2, 4, 13; dedication of property: 27:14, 15- 
22). Note also the absence of the term ma c al in v 17, the telltale sign of an *asdm 
case (contrast vv 15, 21). Thus the possibility exists that originally the single 
verse, 5:17, was an independent law without the particle we* im, which stated 
simply that the unconscious violation of a divine taboo is subject to divine 
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punishment, so only wenasa y c dwon6 was the apodosis (for similarly constructed 
laws, see 5:1; 17:6; 24:15). The Priestly legists copied this law verbatim, prefixed 
it with we y im, thereby connecting it to the law of inadvertent sancta desecration 
(vv 14-16), and affixed the penalty of the y dsdm (vv 18, 19). It is of note that 
Rabbi Akiba and his colleagues do not discount the majority view that v 17 
includes other kinds of suspected sin, but they are undoubtedly right in main¬ 
taining that basically the text predicates sancta desecration. 

This lengthy note on the differences among the rabbinic sages has wide 
ramifications. First, it provides a glimpse into the redactional process and, in 
particular, into the penultimate state of the text, before it received its final form. 
Second, it lays the basis for the ultimate distinction between the hattd y t and the 
y dsdm. It has been shown separately that the hattd y t is prescribed for every 
inadvertent violation of a prohibitive commandment once the sin becomes 
known (see the Note on 4:2), to which there is only one exception: the y dsdm 
prescribed for the sin of desecration of the sancta or name of God, whether 
known or suspected (5:14-19). Third, it supports the postulate that the hattd y t 
expiates for inadvertent ethical as well as cultic wrongs (cf. the Note on ‘‘com¬ 
mandments," 4:2) and for that reason the protasis formula of the hattd y t laws 
(4:2a, 13b, 22, 27) was inserted here, albeit most awkwardly, and the term for 
desecration, ma c al, was deliberately excluded, in order to teach that the y dsdm 
offering is prescribed not just for the desecration of sancta but also for the 
unconscious violation of all of the Lord’s prohibitive commandments (Milgrom 
1976f: 126). 

Another obstacle encountered in this interpretation is a literary-stylistic 
one. The language of v 17, stating the case, follows not the wording of the 
protasis in v 15a—which should be expected if they were one law—but that of 
the hatta y t offering (4:2, 13, 22, 27). This has led many moderns to postulate 
that vv 17-19 concern a hatta y t offering for which commutation has been al¬ 
lowed (e g., Noth 1965). Overlooked, however, is that the hattd’t formula and 
this pericope differ in one fundamental criterion: the hatta’t predicates subse¬ 
quent knowledge of the sin (4:14, 23, 28), whereas the sin of 5:17-19 remains 
undiscovered (Milgrom 1967: 115-20). These additional words, we(hu y ) lo y ydda c 
‘without knowing it’ (vv 17b, 18b), make all the difference. Their purpose is to 
create a category of sin dealt with nowhere else in biblical legislation, one that— 
as will be shown in Comment below—plagued the ancients more than any 
known sin. The Priestly legislation deliberately utilized the hatta’t formula or an 
older law in order to suggest that any of the Lord’s prohibitions could have been 
inadvertently violated (the assumption of the hatta’t), but as the sin was not 
known but only suspected—the guilt feelings, however, being real—the possibil¬ 
ity existed that the sin was in fact a ma € al, which unless expiated by an y dsdm 
would arouse the wrath of God. Indeed, we y asem in v 17 can serve as a showcase 
for the psychological component of the consequential y dsdm: the subject is expe¬ 
riencing psychical (and perhaps even physical) suffering that, for lack of knowl- 
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edge concerning its cause, he attributes to an unwitting offense against God (see 
Comment D below). The law of 5:17-19 is thus the legal formulation of the 
psychological truth that he who does not know the exact cause of his suffering 
imagines the worst: he has affronted the deity; he has committed sacrilege 
against the sancta and “incurred liability to the Lord" (v 19). 

Moraldi (1956: 176) also recognizes that this passage speaks of guilt feelings 
over hidden sins, but he is hard put to explain why an } dsdm is required. He 
postulates that the \'dsdm represents an alleviation of the hattd’t for the benefit of 
both offender and officiating priest (citing the views of Baentsch, Dillmann, and 
Heinisch) because only the money equivalent and a simple blood manipulation 
are required. The facts are the reverse, however. The reparation ram is the most 
expensive of the flock animals and, even if commuted, would be more costly 
than the layman’s hatttft goat or lamb (4:28, 32). And why is it important to 
alleviate the work of the priest? (The premise betrays a misconception of the 
function of the hatta’t blood.) How much simpler, then, to postulate that *dsdm 
was prescribed precisely because it was expensive in order to expiate all possible 
taboo violations, including the most flagrant kind—sacrilege against sancta. For 
extrabiblical confirmation of the obsessive fear of unwitting sacrilege in the 
ancient world, see Comment D below. 

without knowing it (welo* yada c ). The key phrase in this case is pinpointed 
by Rabbi Jose the Galilean: “The text punishes one who does not know (his 
sin)” ( Sipra , Hobah par. 12:7). Care must be taken not to confuse this term with 
D’s bibeli da c at (Deut 4:42; 19:14), which is D’s equivalent to P’s segdga , a 
conscious act. This ostensible contradiction is resolved once it is realized that 
the verb yada c bears different connotations in P and D. In D it refers to wisdom, 
knowledge (e.g., Deut 1:13, 15), while in P it can also imply awareness (e.g., 
Exod 29:36; 31:13 [Milgrom 1967: n. 18]). This stipulation undermines L. S. 
Wright’s contention that “the priest had to place a value on the ram to insure 
that the worth of the beast matched the seriousness of the offerer's infraction” 
(1989: 446). If the offerer’s sin was unknown, how could the priest place a value 
on it? 

One of the situations posited by the rabbis that incur the “suspended 
y dsdm ” is that of the person who had before him two pieces of meat or fat, one 
sacred (e.g., of seldmim) and the other common, and he does not know which 
one he ate (m. Ker. 5:4-8). Proleptically, the same situation is posited by the 
Dead Sea Covenanters in a newly discovered document: [ J P C ]1 HSWM[Y]M 
S’YNM RW’YM LHZHR MKL T C RW[BT] WT C RWBT [>}$M >YNM 
RW>YM . . . KY$LW>R>H . . . LW> [Y]D C L<SWT ‘Also concerning the 
blind who cannot see so as to beware of any mixture, but the mixture incurring 
the reparation offering they cannot see . . . since he who has not seen . . . 
has no awareness of observing (the law)’ (MMT B 49-54). Although the text 
specifies the blind (also the lame), it presumes, as did the rabbis some three 
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centuries later, the same Sitz im Leben , namely, a mixture (T C RBT) of sacred 
and common causing a person to err unknowingly (LW y YD C ). 

and he feels guilt (we y asem). That this is the only logical rendering and that 
it must end the protasis (and not begin the apodosis), see Comment A below 
and the Note on 4:13. 

he shall bear his responsibility (wenasa* c aw6no). For this rendering and for 
the fact that it begins the apodosis, see the Note on 5:1. 

18. or its assessment. For the morphology and meaning of the term be c er- 
keka, see the Note on v 15. 

the error he committed without knowing it (sigegdto J 'dser-sdgag wehu y Id* 
ydda c ). The term segaga, normally rendered “inadvertence,” implies conscious¬ 
ness, that is to say, awareness of the act (see the Note on 4:2). For this reason it 
is missing in the protasis, the statement of the case (v 17), which explicitly 
declares that it was an unconscious act, weld*ydda Ci without knowing it' (a point 
missed by Kiuchi 1987: 30-31). How then are we to account for its appearance 
here in the apodosis? The answer, I believe, is that it is the object of the verb 
kipper ‘expiate'. There needs to be a term denoting an unconscious wrong that 
will be expiated by the reparation offering; but there is no such term in the 
Priestly vocabulary. This is all the more surprising because there is a plethora of 
words to describe deliberate sins (16:16; Num 15:30-31). Yet the regrettable 
fact is that P has only one term to describe an inadvertent sin, segaga, but of a 
specific kind, a consciously committed inadvertence. Other scriptural sources are 
not so impaired, for example, nistarot ‘unperceived errors’ (Ps 19:13); ta c alumot 
‘hidden things’ (Job 11:6). Thus P must resort to periphrasis, lit., “his inadver¬ 
tence that he committed though he did not know,” in other words, segaga is 
expanded to mean an accidental wrong followed by the qualification that it was 
committed consciously. To be sure, a more unambiguous circumlocution could 
have been chosen, such as y dser hdta* wehu y lo y yada c ‘that which he sinned 
without knowing it’. It appears, however, that the framer of this law wanted to 
stress the organic unity of the two cases that comprise the topic of sacrilege 
against sancta: both are inadvertences (segdgd), but whereas the first is commit¬ 
ted consciously (vv 14-16), the second is committed unconsciously, we(hu y ) 16* 
yada c (vv 17-19). 

19. he has incurred liability to the Lord ( y asom *d§am laYHWH). The verb 
y dsam followed by the preposition / and a personal object means “incur liability 
to” (see Comment A below); y dsam l has an inchoative function, namely, enter¬ 
ing into a state of liability to someone (for reparation), as in wendtan la y dser 
y asam Id ‘and give (it) to the one to whom he has liability’ (Num 5:7b). The 
Chronicler uses y asam laYHWH similarly: “Warn them not to incur liability to 
the Lord thereby bringing wrath upon you and your brethren” (2 Chr 19:10b; 
cf. 28:10, 13). This expression must be distinguished from y asam l followed by 
an impersonal object, for example, y asem le y ahat ‘feel guilt in regard to’ (5:4, 5) 
or le y aSmd bah ‘feel guilt thereby’ (5:26). The addition of the infinitive absolute 
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to the perfect may possibly be for emphasis: “He surely has incurred liability to 
the Lord/' If so, then the meaning would be that even if a person merely 
suspects that he has desecrated a sanctum, he should take no chances but 
promptly bring a reparation offering to avert the wrath of the Lord in case he 
actually committed sacrilege. Because there is no certainty that sacrilege was 
committed, no restitution is required. 

21. by committing a sacrilege. umd c ala ma c al; see the Note on v 15 and 
Comment B below. 

against the Lord. baYHWH\ by taking a false oath (see the Note on v 22). 
This qualification is not needed in the prior case of ma c al (v 15) because the 
desecration is explicitly miqqodse YHWH 'with any of the Lord’s sancta’ (Wes- 
sely 1846). 

dissembled. kihes y i.e., “deny falsely” (e.g., Gen 18:4), especially in the 
context of oath taking (Hos 4:2; Ps 59:13 [Brichto 1963: 57-59]). 

his fellow ( c amito). In Akk., the emutu is the husband’s family, and origi¬ 
nally this term may have been restricted to a clan member (synonymous with y ah 
‘brother’, 19:17). But this derivative is doubtful (Hurvitz 1982: 74 n. 16). In all 
of its biblical attestations c amit applies to any person, while the person directly 
addressed is one who is known and with whom there exists some relationship 
(e.g., 18:20; 19:11, 15, 17; 25:14, 15, 17). 

This term is clearly old. It is found in Leviticus eleven times but is absent in 
corresponding passages in Ezekiel (cf. 5:21; 19:11-13 with Ezek 18:18; and 
18:19-20 with Ezek 18:6), who ignores it altogether, as does all postbiblical - 
literature—additional evidence for the early provenience of P’s language 
(Hurvitz 1982: 74-78; and see the Introduction, $ B). 

deposit (piqqadon). Akk. puquddu. The noun occurs only here and in Gen 
41:36. The verbs paqad , hipqid, bearing the same meaning as Akk. paqadu are 
also attested (e.g., 2 Kgs 5:24; Isa 10:28). 

investment te§umet yad, lit., “the placement of one’s hand/power.” Two 
explanations of this hapax are worthy of consideration: (1) “investment, loan,” 
the translation adopted here ( Sipra , Hobah 22:6) and (2) “partnership” {Tg. 
Yer.; Tg. Ps.-J., LXX; Philo, Laws 1. 235). Both interpretations are cited in 
Seper Hamibhar. 

robbery (gazel). Tannaitic law distinguishes clearly: gazal refers to robbery 
and gdnab to theft, the difference being that robbery is committed openly by 
force (“openly and forcibly,” Ibn Ezra on 19:13) whereas theft is by stealth (see 
t. B. Qam. 7:2; Mek. on Exod 22:6; b. B. Qam. 7ab; Midr. Gen. Rab. 54:3). 
Nevertheless, this distinction has to be adduced from their circumstances and 
penalties; it never appears in definitions (e.g., m. B. Qam. 7:9-10; t. B. Qam. 
7:1). Thus it is not of rabbinic invention; indeed, it is already attested in Philo 
(4 Laws 2, though his penalties differ radically from those in biblical and 
postbiblical law; Jackson 1972: 181-85). Could it be biblical? A biblical proveni¬ 
ence for the rabbinic definition of gdnab and gazal ostensibly runs aground on 
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this pericope. although gdzal is included, gdnab is conspicuously missing. Why is 
the thief omitted? Surely, it may be argued, the thief can also be subject to the 
acts that characterize the cases of vv 20-26, to wit: suspicion, denial, false oath. 

The common denominator in all of the cases in vv 20-26 is that the claim¬ 
ant feels certain that he can identify the possessor of his object. Because he 
cannot produce witnesses or documents, however, the possessor needs but to 
assert his ownership under oath in order to retain the contested object. Thus it 
should be clear that ordinary theft (genebd) has no place in this series. Theft, by 
definition, means that the object has been separated from its owner without his 
knowledge; hence, he has not seen the thief. As the point of this law is to list 
only those cases which culminate in the possessor’s false oath, it would therefore 
be pointless to include the term “theft” whereby it is assumed that the pos¬ 
sessor-thief is unknown. 

Yet, it still may be argued, there are cases in which the thief can be tracked 
down or, at least, is under suspicion. Also, the object may be identified by its 
original owner so that its possessor (or seller) can be accused of thievery (the 
assumption of Exod 21:37; 22:3). Under these circumstances, would not the 
procedure of vv 20-26 obtain and, hence, should not theft of this nature appear 
among its cases? The answer is that it does. It appears in the final clauses of the 
protases: “(and he swears falsely) about any one of the things that a person may 
do and sin thereby” (v 22b) and “or anything else (about which he swore 
falsely)” (24a). As indicated, the general term gdnab could not be used because 
of the assumption in this law that the claimant always points his finger at the 
possessor. In order to cover the limited cases of theft wherein the identification 
of the alleged thief does take place, however, the legislator has deliberately 
added appropriate generalizing clauses. 

In sum, the understanding of the cases of vv 20-26 is based on the realiza¬ 
tion that they concern religious and not civil law, fas and not jus. All that 
matters to the Priestly legislator is to enumerate those situations wherein the 
defrauding of man leads, by a false oath, to the defrauding of God. The general 
category of theft in which the thief remains unidentifiable is therefore irrelevant 
to his purpose. 

This analysis, I believe, is corroborated by the range of saraqu , the Akk. 
equivalent of gdnab. Jackson (1972: 181-85), following San Nicolo, correctly 
asserts that CH subsumes cases of misappropriation under saraqu (see $$ 253, 
255, 265). He also correctly points to the identification of lost property as theft 
in the Laws of Eshnunna (J 50) and the Hittites ($$ 45, 66, 71). Thus generally 
throughout ancient Near Eastern law, theft embraced such items as piqqadon 
and J abeda , deposited or lost property. This fact, then, supports my conclusion 
that vv 20-26 also deal with theft, not the general category in which the thief is 
unidentifiable but the special cases in which his identification leads to a false 
oath. For a discussion of the solutions proposed by A. Biichler (1928) and B. S. 
Jackson (1972), see Milgrom (1976f: 90-102). 
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withheld from ( c asaq). Gazal and c asaq are alike in one respect and differ in 
another. They are alike in that both are the product of open force (see Deut 
28:29, 31; 1 Sam 12:3, 4; Ps 35:10; Job 35:9; Qoh 4:1). Perhaps the best illustra¬ 
tion that open force is common to c asaq and gazal is Mic 2:1-2, where these two 
verbs describe the action of those who confiscate houses, lands, and persons: "By 
the light of morning they do it, because they have the power/' But the two 
verbs differ from each other in this respect: in c asaq the acquisition is legal 
whereas in gazal it is illegal. There are two concrete cases of c dsaq in the Bible. 
One is withholding the wages of a hired laborer (Deut 24:14-15; cf. Mai 3:5). 
The other, heretofore unrecognized, is the confiscation, in cases of default, of 
property, which, however, must be returned (i.e., cannot be withheld) upon 
repayment of the loan (Deut 24:6-11; Ezek 18:7, 12, 16, 18; 22:29; 33:15; 
details in Milgrom 1976f: 94-104). 

There can hardly be any cause for wonder that the terms c asaq and gazal are 
used synonymously by the prophets (e.g., Jer 21:12; 22:3), for the violation of 
life essentials is a violation of pentateuchal law and hence equivalent to robbery. 
Although the law only specifies garments and millstones in its prohibitions 
(Exod 22:25-26; Deut 24:6), they may serve as metonyms standing for all essen¬ 
tials such as land, farm animals, and persons (e g., Mic 2:1-2; cf. 1 Sam 12:3-4). 
The outcry of the prophets can now be seen in its full dimension: Amos 2:8 (cf. 
Job 22:6) condemns the confiscation of clothing, which the old laws forbid one 
to keep overnight. The full bitterness in Amos’s irony can now be tasted: in 
order to cohabit with hierodules, the creditors strip themselves of the garments 
they have stripped from the poor. Ezekiel condemns the withholding of all 
pledges (and in one verse, 18:16, even this particular seizure), thereby contesting 
the very legality of distraint. In this case, however, the Priestly legislator does 
not go that far. In view of the two instances cited above, this case deals either 
with a creditor who has illegally confiscated the life essential pledged by the 
debtor (Ezekiel’s complaint), or, more likely, with an employer who has with¬ 
held the wages of his worker (see 19:13). 

The legist was forced to employ a separate clause, c asaq ’et^amito, instead of 
following the morphology of the preceding crimes (i.e., writing be c oseq ) because 
the latter are the result of kihes ‘deny’. But the one who resorts to c asaq openly 
admits his obligation; he just "withholds” it. 

22. and he swears falsely (wenisba c c al seqer). This clause does not specify a 
discrete wrong. Rather, it applies to all of the preceding cases: not only has the 
offender wronged his fellow but he has denied it under oath. Assumed is that in 
the ancient Near East the plaintiff could always demand that the unap¬ 
prehended but suspected criminal be put under oath (e g., Gudea, Statue B 5.7— 
9; cf. Thureau-Dangin 1907). 

The “sacrilege against the Lord” (v 21) is, therefore, fully clarified: the Lord 
has been made an accomplice to the defrauding of man. This understanding of 
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the place of the false oath in this pericope is the basis for the mandated repara¬ 
tion offering: see Comment E below. 

about any one of the things that a person may do and sin thereby (mikkol 
*aser ya c aseh hd*adam lahato* bahenna). This clause is needed to teach that a 
false oath demands not only the prescribed reparation for the crimes specified 
above but reparation for all other sins (presumably also torts) accompanied by a 
false oath. The Masoretic verse division needs to be altered: the *atnah currently 
under saqer should be placed under bah. 

23. feeling guilt (we* asem). The end of the protasis, as in its previous 
attestations (4:13, 22, 27; 5:2, 3, 4, 5a, 17). For its meaning, see 4:13 and 
Comment A below. The usage here is fatal for the current rendering “realize 
guilt” (e.g., NfPS; Kiuchi 1987). The defrauder, embezzler, robber, and the like 
are quite aware of their guilt. It is their consciences that subsequently disturb 
them. 

24. or anything else (*o mikkol). For the view that kol can also mean “the 
rest, the remainder,” see the Note on 4:7. Thus teSumet yad, missing in the 
apodosis (v 23), would be included. 

he shall restore it (wesillam *oto). The restitution does not have to be the 
same object or in kind (Daube 1947: 133-44) but can be its monetary equiva¬ 
lent. For details, see Milgrom (1976f: 137-40). 

in its entirety, hero*so, lit., “its head.” This technical term, as recognized by 
Rashi on this verse, on the basis of rabbinic sources ( Sipre Naso 2), means “its 
principal.” The rabbinic interpretation is strongly supported by Akkadian usage, 
where the exact semantic equivalent to ro*s 'head' is qaqqadu. Wherever the 
latter is used in conjunction with interest, it can only mean “the principal” 
(AHw 9.900). Thus CH 65.0 (BL 2.41): “If a merchant has given corn or silver 
on loan (and) has not taken the principal (qaqqadam la ilqi) but has taken the 

interest.or has then added the increments to the principal (sibatim 

ana qaqqadim ut-teq-ih-hi). ” Thus it is no accident that the two attested cases 
of biblical bero*§o (5:24; Num 5:7) occur in connection with an increment, 
namely, the one-fifth fine. It must therefore refer to the principal, the original 
value of the expropriated object. 

add one-fifth to it. wahamisitdyw (pi.); but read wahamisito (sing.) with 
many manuscripts, Sam., Pesh., Tg. Ps.-f., Tg. (MS, Sperber). See Num 5:7 and 
the Note on v 16. The *atnah is wrongly placed here and should be moved back 
to lasseqer. as soon as. beyom, lit., “on the day.” For this usage, see 6:13; 7:36, 
38; Num 7:1, 84; cf. v 88b. 

he feels guilt (*a§mdto). Infinitive construct; see the Notes on v 26 and 4:3. 

25. his reparation. *asdmo; see the Note on v 6. 

or its assessment. be c erkekd; see the Note on v 15. 

26. shall effect expiation, wekipper; see chap. 16., Comment F. 

to feel guilt thereby (le*asmd bah). For this infinitival usage of *a§am } see the 
Note on 4:3. 
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Comments: The Reparation Offering 

A. Etymology 

The cognate languages are of no help in understanding the root *sm. The 
theory that Ug. *tm is related to ^sm (most recently Gray [1965: 177]; cf. UT no. 
423) can no longer be maintained because the words in which this root is found 
are Hurrian and not Semitic (see Kellerman 1964). Our only resort is to the 
Bible. Not every occurrence of this root must be examined; see Joiion (1938: 
454-59); Moraldi (1956: 159-80); Kellerman (1971). Only the cultic usage of 
*sm will interest us; other occurrences will be consulted only when they elucidate 
or reflect the cultic meaning. My conclusions will be stated from the outset to 
serve as a working hypothesis. 

The cultic usages of the root y sm are as follows: the noun } dsdm is the 
restitution for desecration by either composition or sacrifice and should be ren¬ 
dered “reparation” and “reparation offering,” respectively. The verb y dsam is a 
stative. When it is followed by the preposition / and a personal object it means 
“to incur liability to” someone for reparation; without an object, it refers to the 
inner experience of this liability, meaning “to feel guilt.” 

It is universally accepted that the root *sm is associated with the concept of 
legal culpability or guilt, specifically that the noun y dsam means “guilt” and the , 
verb ’dsam means “is guilty.” I submit that these meanings are not attested for 
the cultic *dsdm. Instead, I would call the 3 dsdm that prevails in the cultic texts 
the consequential ’dsdm . It has long been recognized that the biblical terms for 
good and bad behavior also connote their respective reward and punishment; see 
Zimmerli (1954); Koch (1962); von Rad (1962: 262-72). Thus AgT(Num 32:33; 
Isa 53:12; Zech 14:18-19; Prov 10:16; Lam 3:39; 4:6);^sV(Isa 24:20; Ps 39:9); 
c dwon (Gen 4:13; 1 Sam 25:24); rd c a (Jer 4:18; 18:8, 11; Lam 3:38), inter alia, 
stand not only for evil, but for its inherent punishment. The consequential 
meaning inheres in other roots (Gordis 1968: 418-19). The same can be shown 
for J asdm . It connotes both the wrong and the retribution. The principle was 
enunciated first by Ibn Ezra (on Gen 4:13). Among the moderns it was pro¬ 
posed for y sm by Joiion (1938), followed by Moraldi (1956) and L. Morris 
(1968). But I differ with them in the interpretation of many of their proof texts 
and postulates, as will be shown below. G. Fohrer (1968) applies this principle to 
many new roots, but, unfortunately, for 3 sm he only maintains the static notion 
“incur guilt” and the consequential expiation by sacrifice, but not the meanings 
adduced below. Consequential relationships are also attested in Akkadian. For 
example, not only can amu mean both sin and punishment (CAD } s.v. amu , 
294-99) but also hititu, the exact cognate of hef/hatdH; cf. W. G. Lambert 
(1974: 286). The consequential y dsdm is amply attested in the Bible, as follows: 
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A. The verb y dsam outside the cult 

1. Evil shall slay the wicked and those who hate the righteous will be 
punished (ye y sdmu). 

The Lord redeems the lives of his servants and none who take 
refuge in Him will suffer (ye y semu). (Ps 34:22-23) 

The synonymous parallelism in these two verses makes them a parade exam¬ 
ple of the consequential y dsam. It is stated in parallel both positively and nega¬ 
tively with verbs of retribution and salvation: ye’samu \ \ t emotet; welo y ye y semu \ \ 
padd. NEB 's “brought into ruin" would seem to follow a similar interpretation, 
probably echoing G. R. Driver (1936: 75-77). Driver, however (followed with 
reservation by Joiion 1938 and Moraldi 1956, as well as by Loewenstamm and 
Blau in TLB), opts for a meaning “be desolate” in Isa 24:6; Jer 2:3; Ezek 6:6; 
Hos 5:15; 10:2; 14:1; Joel 1:18; Zech 11:5; Ps 5:11; and this passage (Ps 34:22f.), 
considering y sm a dialectical variant of smm. All of these verses, in my opinion, 
demonstrate the consequential meaning “is punished,” as follows: Isa 24:6a 
( y dkeld) describes punishment; Joel 1:18 “even the flocks are punished”; Ps 5:11 
haddihemo \ \ yiplu \ \ ha y dsimem. The parallelism confirms the consequential 
y asdm (with Joiion). Ps 34:22-23; Hos 5:15; and Zech 11:5 are discussed in the 
text, Hos 10:2; 14:1 below, and Jer 2:3 will be treated separately. 

2. I will return again to my place until they are punished (ye y semu) and 
seek my face and in their distress they seek me. (Hos 5:15) 

The retributive force of ye y semu is underscored by synonymous parallelism 
in the colon bassar Idhem ‘in their distress’. In Hosea, there is no meaning of y sm 
other than its consequential one, as its contexts will verify: “Since their heart 
deceived they must now be punished (ye y sdmu): he shall hack their altars” 
(10:2); “Samaria will be punished (te y sam) because she has rebelled against her 
God: they shall fall by the sword” (14:1; the remaining occurrence, 13.1, is 
ambiguous because wayye y sam is capable of being rendered either “punished” or 
“incurred guilt”). 

3. Those who buy them slaughter them and go unpunished (welo y 
ye y sdmu). (Zech 11:5) 

The consequential y dsam may also throw light on Gen 42:21 “We are being 
punished ( y dsemim) on account of our brother” (with N/PS, which follows 
Bekhor Shor and Shadal; see Orlinsky 1969). Joseph’s initial test of his brothers 
centers not on the bringing of Benjamin (the usual view) but on the incarcera¬ 
tion of Simeon. Joseph reconstructs the circumstances of the brothers’ crime 
against himself. The test is whether the brothers will abandon Simeon in prison 
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as they abandoned Joseph in the pit. The brothers' remark indicates their ac¬ 
knowledgment of measure-for-measure retribution: they are being punished pre¬ 
cisely the way they punished Joseph (so correctly Rashbam). The summoning of 
Benjamin allows Joseph to set up a second trial based on similar circumstances; 
only now it will be Benjamin—Rachel’s remaining son, pampered by his father 
as was Joseph—who will be cast into the pit. 

Prov 30:10 also contains the consequential y dsdm: “Do not slander a servant 
to his master lest he curse you and you will be punished (we’asdmt)" 

B. The noun *dsdm, y dsma outside the cult 

1. Abimelech said: See what you have done to us: One of the people 
might have lain with your wife and you would have brought upon 
us retribution ( y dsdm). (Gen 26:10; Shadal) 

2. For their land is filled with retribution (*dsdm) by the Holy One of 
Israel. (Jer 51:5b) 

Mdle y a y dsam m ... is rendered by Moraldi as “full of crimes against” (so 
RSV); Joiion emends m > 1 and NEB translates “full of guilt, condemned by.” 
But min never connotes “against.” Moreover, the emendation of m and the 
addition of “condemned” are gratuitous (male^ is a stative perfect and not an 
adjective, cf. Gen 6:13; Jer 23:10; Ezek 7:23; Ps 119:64). If, however, y dsam is 
rendered by its consequential meaning “retribution,” used elsewhere by Jer¬ 
emiah (cf. 50:7), then neither emendation nor periphrasis is necessary. 

3. Joab said. ... It will only bring retribution (yihyeh le’asma) to Israel. 
(1 Chr 21.3) 

C. The cultic y dsdm. 

1. He shall bring his reparation (^dSamo) to the Lord . . . as a purifi¬ 
cation offering (lehattd y t). (5:6) 

The sacrifice is clearly labeled hattd’t (vv 6, 7, 11, 12), yet simultaneously it 
is called y dsam. The alleged contradiction is resolved by the previously enunci¬ 
ated principle: judgmental words may connote both behavior and its conse¬ 
quence. In this context, then, y dsam is not the wrong done but the punishment, 
the reparation of the offering as expressly stipulated in the context (see the 
Note on 5:6). 

2. If it is the anointed priest who so does wrong to the detriment of the 
people (le’asmat hd c am). (4:3) 
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Another possible rendering is “liable for an y dsdm offering/' the implication 
being that the high priest has inadvertently caused the people to desecrate 
sancta; cf. 22:16. The expression le y asmat is infinitival rather than nominal in 
form (see on 4:3). 

3. He has incurred liability to the Lord ( y d§om y dsam leYHWH). 
(5:19b) 

This is the verbal form of the consequential y dsdm, which always requires 
the preposition / and a personal object. y dsam l has an inchoative function, 
entering into a state of liability to someone (for reparation); see the Note on 

5:19. 


4. This shall be yours from the most sacred gifts from the fire: all of the 
most sacred offerings, namely, every cereal offering, every purifica¬ 
tion offering, and every reparation offering they bring me (ulekol 
y dsdmdm y dser ydsibu lx) shall belong to you and your sons. (Num 
18:9) 

This text is overloaded and difficult (see the Note on 5:15). It was chosen 
to illustrate the peculiarity of the y dsdm offering in its unique relation to the verb 
hesib ‘restore'; even in a cultic catalog the author found it impossible to divorce 
it from its special verb (Cf. 1 Sam 6:3, 4, 8,17; Num 5:7, 8). The other sacrifices 
never take the verb hesib, a point that was missed by the extant translations of 
Num 18:9; see further the Note on 5:15. This philological observation should 
suffice to indicate that the y dsdm offering has to do with restitution or repara¬ 
tion; in some manner the property of the Lord (the sancta) has been damaged, 
and the y asdm is the cultic component of the required reparation—hence the 
rendering “reparation offering." Chiefly, the root y sm in the cultic material 
occurs as the y dsam offering, which will be treated below. Here it will suffice to 
note that the sacrifice must also be explained by the consequential y a§dm: not 
the sin but its effect. Hence the usual translation, “guilt offering," is erroneous 
prima facie because it focuses on man’s sinful condition and not on its punitive 
consequence. The discussion of the sacrifice must, however, await a more pro¬ 
found analysis into the nature of the retribution implied by the consequential 
y dsdm. 

The consequential y d§am also has a psychological component. The ancients 
did not distinguish between emotional and physical suffering; the same language 
describes pangs of conscience and physical pains (e.g., Jer 17:14; Pss 38:2-11, 
18-19; 102:4-11; 149:3; cf. 34:19). That is why in the penitential psalms it is 
difficult to determine whether the speaker is suffering, on the one hand, from 
natural disease, economic want, or political persecution; or, on the other, from 
mental torment or guilt (Pss 6, 32, 38, 41, etc.). The same holds true in ancient 
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Mesopotamia, as in “A Semitic Prayer in Part-Song” (Langdon 1927: 61-65, 
esp. lines 22-24). The reason may well be that unexplainable suffering is held to 
be the result of sin, and the sufferer's efforts are therefore directed toward the 
discovery of the specific offense that gave rise to his plight. The result is predict¬ 
able: wrongdoing creates guilt and fear of punishment, and, conversely, suffering 
reinforces the presence of guilt feelings because it is interpreted as punishment 
for sin. Thus it is logical to expect that a language that, as observed, will express 
the consequential syndrome of sin-punishment by a single word will also have at 
least one root in its lexicon to express another consequential relationship, that 
which exists between sin-punishment and guilt feelings. This root, I submit, is 

)v 

sm. 

Biblical persons were not reluctant to talk of guilt. This is evidenced in the 
nonlegal texts by idioms compounded with the emotion-centered organs of the 
body, for instance, wayyak leb dawid 3 oto 'David's heart smote him’ (1 Sam 24:5; 
2 Sam 24:10); miksol leb ‘a stumbling [offense] of the heart’ (1 Sam 25:31); or 
yisserum kilyotay , lit., “my kidneys have whipped me” (Ps 16:7). Often, meta¬ 
phors will comprise a word picture of the penitent's guilt, for example, “Your 
indignation has left no part of my body unscarred: there is no health in my 
whole frame because of my sin. My iniquities have poured over my head; they 
are a load heavier than I can bear. My wounds fester and stink because of my 
folly. ... I declare my iniquity and I am distressed over sin” (Ps 38:3-6, 19). 
With this compare “Sickness, headache, poison, misery, have rolled over him 
even grief and despair. Panting, terror, fright and fear, harass him, removing far, 
his willpower. He has sinned and woefully he weeps before thee . . . 'many are 
my wrong-doings, I have sinned in all my ways’ ” (Langdon: 1927: 61-65, lines 
6-10). In the cultic and legal texts, however, where metaphors are eschewed, a 
precise term would be essential to pinpoint the existence of guilt: it is the verb 
3 dsam. Thus, contrary to usual translations, 3 dsam without an object does not 
refer to a state of guilt; rather, in keeping with its consequential meaning, it 
denotes the suffering brought on by guilt, expressed now by words such as 
qualms, pangs, remorse, and contrition, 3 dsdm would then mean to be con¬ 
science-smitten or guilt-stricken, and henceforth it will be rendered as “feel 
guilt.” The critical importance of this new rendering is that it necessitates an 
overhaul of every cultic passage in which the verb 3 dsam occurs without an 
object. Let a few illustrations suffice: 

(1) (weld 3 yada c ) we 3 dsem wenasd 3 \awono ‘and he feels guilt, he shall bear his 
responsibility' (5:17). The meaning of we 3 dsem in this verse can hardly be “in¬ 
curring guilt” (NEB) or “is guilty” (RSV) because the contiguous “he shall bear 
his responsibility” would render it a tautology. Other renderings, such as “real¬ 
ize guilt” (N/PS; Kiuchi 1987: 34) or “be conscious of his guilt” (Leeser 1907) 
cannot be correct: because the sinner’s act is unconscious (note the preceding 
weld 3 ydda c ), how is he capable of realizing his guilt? The sole possible answer, I 
believe, is that he only suspects that he has done wrong, that is to say, he is 
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troubled by his conscience, we y asem, therefore, belongs not to the apodosis but 
to the conclusion of the protasis; it is an indispensable precondition for his 
sacrificial fine. 

(2) wehaya ki-yeheta y we y asem ‘When one has thus sinned and, feeling guilt’ 
(5:23a). The translations here err even more because they presuppose not just a 
tautology but a contradiction. The case is one of willful misappropriation. Even 
while planning his crime, the wrongdoer is fully aware of his guilt. It is a mistake 
in a legal text to state that after a deliberate crime, a person incurs guilt (NEB), 
becomes guilty (RSV), or realizes his guilt (NJPS). Again, only the element of 
remorse fits we y asem here. The sinner is stricken with pangs of conscience: he 
feels his guilt. 

Although I came to this conclusion on my own (1967: 112 n. 11), I re¬ 
nounce all claims to originality. I have since discovered that I have been antici¬ 
pated in hellenistic and rabbinic literature: see Philo, Laws 1. 23 (Loeb 7.236f.); 
Jos., Ant 3.9.3 (which Belkin [1940: 155] wrongly attributes to Josephus’s con¬ 
cept of ma c al); Tg. Ps.-J. on Lev 5:24d; m. B. Qam. 9:7; m. Sebu. 8:3; and T. 
Gad 6:3-4. Among the medieval exegetes, see Rashi and Radak on Lev 5:23; 
Ibn Ezra and Rashbam on v 24 and Rabad on Sipra , Hobah par. 13:1. Karaite 
exegesis also reflects this interpretation, for instance, Seper Hamibhar on Lev 
5:5, 23, 24 and Num 5:6. Finally, among the moderns, Shadal (in Hamishtadel ), 
Ehrlich (1908-14), and Biichler (1928: 309 n. 1) have followed the Tannaites in 
this exegesis of Lev 5:23—the verse allows no alternative—but unfortunately 
neither they nor their predecessors applied this insight to all occurrences of the 
eultic 3 asdm. 

(3) wehaya ki ye y sam le y ahat me y elleh wehitwadda y ‘When he feels guilt in 
any of these matters, he shall confess’ (5:5) and (4) we y dsmd hannepes hahi y 
wehitwaddu y ‘When that person feels guilt, he shall confess’ (Num 5:6b, 7). 
Both verses are similarly structured. As will be demonstrated below, both cases 
predicate deliberate crime. Again, as in example 2, it is both redundant and 
illogical to render “incur guilt” (NEB), “is guilty” (RSV), or “realizes his guilt” 
(NJPS). Moreover, the requirement for confession that follows y dsem makes 
better sense if it is motivated by genuine regret, in other words, if the sinner 
confesses because he “feels guilt.” I now notice that my theory was partially 
anticipated by Rabad on Sipra, Hobah 7:3. He claims that y asam implies a 
confession, in keeping with the tannaitic tradition that all expiatory sacrifices 
require confession ( Sipre Zuta on Num 5:5; t. Menah. 10:12). 

(5) we y dsem ‘and he feels guilt’ (5:2, 3, 4). we y dsem in 5:2-4 is usually 
rendered “is guilty,” that is to say, it is treated as an apodosis on the analogy of 
wend§a y c dwon6 in v 1. Its usage is expressly explicated by vv 4 and 5, “and if he 
feels guilt in any of these matters” (see example 3, above) where we y asem is 
clearly part of the protasis. 

(6) we y a§em y 6 hoda c y elayw hattaho y aser hata y wehebP ‘and he feels guilt or 
he is informed of the wrong he committed, he shall bring’ (4:27-28). The rule 
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that we^asem is always part of the protasis has its most radical implications for 
the hatta’t pericope (chap. 4). All of the cases deal with the inadvertent violation 
of a prohibitive commandment wherein the wrongdoer becomes aware of his 
guilt on his own or is informed of his wrong by someone else. Then follows the 
apodosis, “he shall bring." If this interpretation is correct, then all of the cases 
in chap. 4 (vv 13-14, 22-23, 27-28) must be, and have been, reordered (for 
details see Milgrom 1976f: 1-12). 

In sum, the cultic texts reveal four usages of the root *sm, as follows: the 
nouns “reparation" and “reparation offering," and the verbs “incur liability [to 
someone]” and “feel guilt" (without a personal object). These meanings derive 
from the consequential ^dsdm, the punishment or penalty incurred through 
wrongdoing. The fourth meaning, “feel guilt," involves the self-punishment of 
conscience, the torment of guilt. It is far removed from the hitherto accepted 
“be guilty." The latter connotes a legal guilt that, as shown, ill fits the contexts 
in which it is found. The new rendering “feel guilt" refers to psychological guilt. 
These findings are best summarized by citing two passages in which all four 
meanings appear (indicated in italics): “He shall pay it to its owner as soon as he 
feels guilt (beyom J 'asmato). Then he shall bring to the priest, as his reparation 
(’asamo) to the Lord, an unblemished ram from the flock, or its assessment, as a 
reparation offering (le y asdm)” (5:24b—25); and “When that person feels guilt 
(we’asema), he [lit., “they"] shall confess the wrong he [lit., “they"] has done, 
make reparation (\asamo) in its entirety, add one-fifth to it, and give it to the 
one to whom he has incurred liability (leaser J 'asam Id)” (Num 5:6b—7). 

These findings also bear theological implications. If the cause, the verb 
J asam ‘feel guilt’, leads to the consequence, the noun J asam ‘reparation, repara¬ 
tion offering', then the feeling of guilt can only be the first step in seeking 
reconciliation with God. He also demands “reparation" both to him and to the 
defrauded person before his expiation can be won. In the Priestly demand for 
remorse and rectification we see the genesis of repentance, the doctrine that will 
flower into full bloom with Israel’s prophets (see Comment G below). 

B. Sacrilege 

Although the study of the root ’sm in the cultic texts stands completed, it is 
still premature to investigate the cases of the 'dsdrn offering. One key word— 
found in the sacrificial texts only with the 'dsdm — has prior claims to investiga¬ 
tion. This word is ma c al. 

ma c al is the legal term for the wrong that is redressed by the >dsdm (5:15, 
21; Num 5:6; cf. Ezra 10:10, 19). Altogether it appears forty-four times in 
Scripture. That it refers to sacrilege is demonstrated by its antonym “sanctify," 
as in “you committed sacrilege (me c altem) against me . . . you did not sanctify 
(qiddastem) me" (Deut 32:51). The common denominator in all occurrences is 
that ma c al constitutes a sin against God. This restriction to the deity is projected 
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by the complex wording of Num 5:6, “When a man or woman commits any 
wrong against man (thereby) committing ma c al against the Lord.” This verse 
makes it clear that ma c al against God must be distinguished from wrongs against 
man. The term ma c al, however, is not defined here or in any other cultic-legal 
text. The biblical narratives may prove more helpful because they, at least, 
incorporate actual cases of ma c al These, it will be seen, fall into two major 
categories: the sacrilege against sancta and the violation of the covenant oath. 

Cases of ma c al against Temple sancta are found only in Chronicles. Uzziah 
is charged with ma c al for offering incense inside the Temple (2 Chr 26:16-18). 
His offering is illicit in accordance with the Priestly tradition, for both place and 
rite—entering the sanctuary and officiating there—are forbidden to a nonpriest 
(Milgrom 1970a: 38-43). He is stricken with leprosy on the spot (see below). 
Ahaz is also charged with ma c al by Chronicles for tampering with the Temple 
sancta (2 Chr 28:19, 22-25; cf. 2 Kgs 16:14-17) and suspending their use (2 
Chr 29:19). Finally, the Chronicler pinpoints ma c al as the cause of Judah’s 
downfall because “they contaminated, the house of the Lord which he had sancti¬ 
fied in Jerusalem” (2 Chr 36:14; italics mine). 

That these instances of sacrilege against Temple sancta are limited to post- 
exilic Chronicles must not be used as evidence for its late appearance in Israel. 
On the contrary, it is in the later books that one finds the more abstract, 
derivative notion of ma c al in regard to sins in general (e.g., Ezek 14:13; 18:24; 2 
Chr 33:1a) or specific sins, which are the invention of the postexilic authors 
(e.g., intermarriage, Ezra 10:2, 10; Neh 13:27; see Comment C below). More¬ 
over, extrabiblical parallels, adduced below, will demonstrate that the fear of the 
desecration of sancta was a formidable factor in molding the thought and legisla¬ 
tion of ancient man. Indeed, early biblical tradition is preoccupied with the 
dangers of illicit contact with sancta to the point of obsession, as may be seen in 
the apodictic lay, “The stranger who encroaches shall be put to death” (Num 
1:51; 3:10, 38; 18:7), and in the Korah episode (Num 16-18), which serves as a 
case study of this principle (Milgrom 1970a: 16-33). 

An early tradition tells of Achan’s ma c al against the herem of Jericho (Josh 
7:Iff.; 22:20; cf. 1 Chr 2:7). The taboo of herem is adduced in other early 
narratives (e.g., Amalek: 1 Sam 15:3ff.; Ben Hadad; 1 Kgs 20:42) and laws (e.g., 
27:21; 28-29; Num 18:14; Deut 7:25-26; Ezek 44:29). As construed by P, 
herem is the ultimate in dedication: it is “most sacred to the Lord” in that it 
may never be redeemed (27:28), and if herem is imposed on man, there is no 
alternative to his death (27:29; cf. 1 Sam 15:3, 33). Moreover, the case of Achan 
explicitly teaches that appropriation of sancta for whatever purpose constitutes 
ma c al. Note the verb laqah ‘appropriate’ (Josh 7:1, 11). Thus the principle of 
intention apparently plays no part in ma c al. It makes no difference if the herem 
taboo was violated accidentally; if suffices that i( herem is in your midst, O Israel” 
(v 13). Verse lib is particularly instructive: “They have taken from the herem , 
they have stolen, they have dissembled, and they here put it among their posses- 
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sions.” Here an attempt is made to distinguish among different degrees of ma c al: 
gdnebu ‘stole’ is deliberate; kihasu ‘dissemble’ adds the crime of denial; and 
s c amu bikelehem ‘put among their possessions’ is the final act of expropriation. 
The first verb in the series, laqah , then refers to the literal act of taking posses¬ 
sion, even without intention. In this regard, the Bible is just as severe as the 
Mari texts, in which taking (lequ) sancta is as much a crime as stealing (sardqu) 
and expropriating (akdlu) sancta (see below). This parallel holds true only for 
herem , however. In the Bible ordinary sancta are governed by the principle of 
intention (Lev 5:14-16; see below), and it constitutes a major distinction be¬ 
tween Israel and its environment. 

In another early tradition, which concerns the Transjordanian altar of the 
tribes of Gad and Reuben, the charge of ma c al is explicitly leveled (Josh 22:16, 
22). That the ma c al involves sancta is apparent not only from the violation of 
the Priestly postulate that the only authorized altar is in the Tabernacle (vv 19; 
29; cf. Lev 17:3-7) but from the comparison that the narrator makes with 
Achan, who committed sacrilege (md c al ma c al) against the herem of Jericho. 
Thus the suspected ma c al of the Transjordanian tribes and the actual ma c al of 
Achan constitute historic examples of this first category of ma c al y the sacrilege 
against sancta. 

The second category of ma c al, oath violation, is integrally related to sacri¬ 
lege against sancta, for the violated sanctum is none other than the deity him¬ 
self. The Lord’s name by which an oath is taken is called a sanctum, sem qddes 
(e.g., 20:3, Isa 57:15; Ezek 36:20-22; Amos 2:7; Ps 111:9), and the oath itself is 
called debar qodso ‘his sacred promise’ (Ps 105:42, cf. vv 8-9) and is taken 
beqodso ‘by his holiness’ (e g., Amos 4:2; Ps 60:8). In the cultic laws, as will be 
shown below, the oath violation will be defined as “swearing falsely” or “dese¬ 
crating the name of God.” In the nonlegal texts, which are examined first, it 
appears in a variety of forms, all of which can be subsumed under one rubric: the 
violation of the covenant oath. 

This notion of ma c al is already adumbrated in the admonitions of Lev 26, 
where the sin of “violating the covenant” (v 15) is also termed ma c alam ’aser 
ma c alu bi ‘the sacrilege they committed against me’ (v 40). That the violation of 
the covenant oath constitutes sacrilege is painstakingly underscored by Ezekiel: 
Zedekiah will be punished because ubaza J 'did lehaper bent ‘he spurned the oath 
thereby violating the covenant’ (Ezek 17:18; cf. vv 13, 16, 19), a sin that the 
prophet explicitly labels ma'alo ’dser ma c al-bt ‘the sacrilege that he committed 
against me' (v 20). 

That the curse or oath is the quintessential element of the covenant is 
shown by passages in which ’did and bent alternate (e.g., Gen 24:8, 41; Num 
5:21). Note the rabbinic dictum, “Every ’ala is an oath” ( Sipra , Hobah par. 8:1). 
True, there is no direct evidence that all oaths were followed by a curse, even 
though this is what later Judaism taught (cf. Sipre on Num 5:21; Philo, Laws 4. 
34, contra Belkin [1940: 146]; for a convincing evaluation of the development. 
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see Jackson [1972: 218-23]). Yet divine punishment for nonfulfillment of oaths 
was implicit, if not actually verbalized, in a curse: examples include Jer 5.2-3; 
Zech 5:4; and Mai 3:5 (on false oaths). Although the halakha prescribes flagella¬ 
tion, there is ample witness to an ancient tradition that the penalty was death by 
God (cf. Tg. Ps.-f. on Lev 5:1; m. Sank. 4:5; t. Sebu. 3:4; t. Sota 7:2-3; Philo, 
Laws 2. 26; CD 15.4). 

The Ezekiel passage cited above is most illuminating: the condemnation of 
Zedekiah is based on the violation of the covenant with Nebuchadnezzar, not 
with God! Yet because the one involves a solemn oath as much as the other, its 
violation constitutes ma^l, a sacrilege against God. This view is shared by the 
Chronicler (2 Chr 36:13-14), the Qumranites (e.g., 1QH 4:34), and the rabbis 
(Sipra, Behuqotai, 26:1; cf. Midr. Lev. Rab. 6:5). The full force of Zedekiah’s 
ma c al is felt in God’s charge: “It is my oath (\alati) he has despised and my 
covenant (uberiti) he has violated” (Ezek 17:19; reading of D. Halperin). In¬ 
deed, it now can be shown that the severe measures taken by Nebuchadnezzar 
—razing Jerusalem, slaughtering Zedekiah’s sons and nobles, and blinding 
Zedekiah—are precisely stipulated by the curses of 1 Sefire A 35-40 and, hence, 
most likely formed part of the written treaty between Nebuchadnezzar and 
Zedekiah; see Deist (1971: 71-72). 

Because the swearing of fidelity is the root purpose of the Lord’s covenant, 
it is hardly surprising that the ma c al of oath violation usually turns out to be 
idolatry (e.g., in general, 2 Chr 12:2; 33:19; Baal Peor, Num 31:16, Ahaz’s 
foreign cult, 2 Chr 28:22-23). 

Ahaz’s additional ma c al consists of his alleged worship of Damascene gods 
(2 Chr 28:23), an indictment absent in Kings. Conversely, the Chronicler says 
nothing about Ahaz’s architectural innovations in the Temple (2 Kgs 16:10-14), 
to which, however, he may allude in the earlier charge of ma c al (v 19). Saul is 
also charged with the ma c al of idolatry by the Chronicler (1 Chr 10:13), but it is 
unsubstantiated; the only specific fault he can pin on this most zealous Yahwist 
is that he once consulted a ghost (cf. 1 Sam 28). The midrash, however, labels 
Saul’s annihilation of the priests at Nob (1 Sam 22:18-19) as ma c al because it is 
tantamount to sancta violation {Midr. Lev. Rab. 26:7). That Moses and Aaron 
committed (self-)idolatry at Meribah (Num 20:6-13), also called ma c al (Deut 
32:51), requires separate treatment (Milgrom 1983c). 

The two categories of ma c al are really one. Both acts of sacrilege are against 
the deity. Moreover, desecration of sancta is simultaneously desecration of the 
covenant, because reverence for sancta is presumed in the covenant relationship. 
Strikingly, it is P alone that makes this explicit; cf. Lev 19:30; 21:23; 26:2, 
Milgrom (1970a: 23 n. 78). In the incident of Achan’s sacrilege—a case of 
sancta desecration—Israel is also accused of covenant violation (Josh 7:11, 15). 
Further underscoring their affinity is that both kinds of ma c al are termed mered 
'rebellion’ against God: for example, for sancta desecration, Josh 22:16, 18, esp. 
22; and for oath violation, Ezek 17:15. 
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Finally, both ma c al categories share not only the nature of j:he sin—involv¬ 
ing sacrilege against the divine property or name—but also call for a similar 
retribution. Both trespasses provoke God's consuming wrath against the family 
and community of the sinner. The doctrine of corporate culpability for sins 
against God informs not only P but all biblical literature. The tribes under 
Joshua are alarmed lest the sacrilege of Gad and Reuben bring down God's 
wrath on all Israel (Josh 22:18, 31), specifically citing Achan's sacrilege (v 20) as 
a case in point (cf. Josh 7). According to Chronicles, Ahaz's trespass led to the 
political subjugation of Judah (2 Chr 28:19). That destruction and exile on a 
national scale follow in the wake of the ma c al of oath violation is clear from the 
structure of the covenant itself (Lev 26:14-45; see explicitly-Neh 1:5). Thus 
Ezekiel can pronounce exile for the entire nation because its king violated his 
solemn oath (Ezek 17:19-21). ma c al , then, means trespassing upon the divine 
realm either by poaching on his sancta or by breaking his covenant oath; it is a 
lethal sin that can destroy both the offender and his community. 

There can be no question that Israel derived its notion of ma c al from its 
environment. The literature of the ancient Near East is replete with examples of 
divine punishment in the wake of sancta or oath violation. For examples of 
sancta trespass among the Mesopotamians, see “The Curse of Agade" ( ANET* 
647-51); “Prayer to Every God," lines 19f., 25f. (ANET' 391); Surpu 2.5, 33f., 
79 (Reiner 1958: 13-15; Lambert, 1974: 238); and among the Hittites, see 
“The Instructions for Temple Officials" (ANET* 207-11 and see below); 
“Prayer of Kantuzilis," lines 14f. (ANET* 400); cf. Giiterbock (1974: 325). For, 
examples of oath violation among the Assyrians, see E. F. Weidner (1932: 27ff.); 
R. Borger (1956: $11, Bab A-G 12-15); D. J. Wiseman (1958: 528-31,419-30, 
448-50); and especially D. R. Hillers (1964: 86f. n. 27); among the Hittites, see 
“The Soldiers' Oath," cols. 2.37ff.; 3.39ff.; 4.5ff. (ANET* 353L); cf. “The 
Prayer of Kantuzilis" (ANET* 400); H. G. Giiterbock (1974; 325; ANET* 
353f.); among the Aramaeans, see Sefire 1, A.21-24, 32-33; B.30; 2, B.ll, in H. 
Bauer (1932: 27ff.). 

A Hittite text actually pinpoints both kinds of ma c al as responsible for the 
plague that has befallen the Hittite kingdom. The key passages follow: 

1 made the anger of the gods the subject of an oracle. I learnt of two 
ancient tablets. The first tablet dealt with the offerings to the river Mala. 

The old king had regularly presented offerings to the river Mala. But 
now a plague has been rampant in the Hatti land since the days of my 
father, and we have never performed the offerings to the river Mala. 

The second tablet concerned Kurustama. When the Hattian Storm- 
god had brought the people of Kurustama to the country of Egypt and 
had made an agreement concerning them with the Hattians so that they 
were under oath to the Hattian Storm-god—although the Hattians as 
well as the Egyptians were under oath to the Hattian Storm-god, the 
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Hattians ignored their obligations; the Hattians promptly broke the oath 
of the gods. My father sent foot soldiers and charioteers who attacked 
the country of Amka, Egyptian territory. . . . The Hattian Storm-god, 
my lord, by his decision even then let my father prevail; he vanquished 
and smote the foot soldiers and charioteers of the country of Egypt. But 
when they brought back to the Hatti land the prisoners which they had 
taken a plague broke out among the prisoners and they began to die. 
When they moved the prisoners to the Hatti land, these prisoners car¬ 
ried the plague into the Hatti land . . . has this perhaps become the 
cause of the anger of the Hattian Storm-god, my lord? And (so) it was 
established. (ANET* 395) 

Thus the oracle reveals that the gods have sent a plague upon the Hittites 
for two reasons: they have violated their sancta and their treaty oath. It can be 
no accident that in the Bible both sins fall under the category of ma c al. 

The parallel with sancta is not exact, for in the Hittite text the sin is one of 
neglect whereas in the Bible it consists of sacrilege. Yet because the ma c al in 
both cases is intentional, there is—at least in the Hittite mind—no distinction 
between one who misappropriates sancta and one who deprives them of their 
proper rites. 

That the gods will severely punish sancta sacrilege is evidenced from many 
ancient Near Eastern texts. For example, Sennacherib's success in conquering 
Babylon is attributed to the city’s wicked deeds, among which are the following: 
‘They laid hands on the property of Esaggil, the temple of the gods, and sold 
silver, gold, and precious stones to the land of Elam” (Borger 1956: 13). Espe¬ 
cially instructive is the tablet of Urukagina of Lagash (no. 27, translated in 
Kramer 1963: 322-23), which itemizes at length the sancta trespasses of 
Lugalzaggesi ruler of Umma and concludes, “It is not the sin of Urukagina, the 
king of Girsu. May Nidaba, the (personal) goddess of Lugalzaggesi, the ensi of 
Umma, make him (Lugalzaggesi) bear all (these) sins.” The parallel with 2 Kgs 
18:22, 25, where the Rabshakeh pinpoints Hezekiah’s sancta trespass as the 
cause of his doom, cannot be missed. But the Sumerian text goes a step farther: 
one god will punish his devotee for violating the sancta of another god, a postu¬ 
late that, of course, could not obtain in the Bible. 

Another example is the Sumerian “Curse of Agade” ( ANET 3 647-51). 
The gods decree the destruction of Agade when its king, Naram-Sin, pillages 
Ekur, the temple of Enlil (lines 59ff., 225f.; cf. also T. Levi 16:1-5; Jos., Ant. 
20.166-67; Wars 6.93-111). Text 98 (Kh. 1935, 8), which records the donation 
of a field to a temple (Harris 1955: 101-2), reads, “[May the god x] and the god 
Daban not prevent (the evil consequences from befalling) me. Furthermore, if I 
gather (even) its (the field’s) &E. BAL (barley?), may the god Shamash be (my) 
evil spirit.” Thus, taking from the sanctuary’s field, even if done by its former 
owner, is ma c al and punishable by the gods. The gods’ sacred weapons were used 
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for oath taking when litigants could not travel to the temple, irnwhich case they 
rented a sacred weapon. But it was the “journey” they rented, not the weapon, a 
clear legal euphemism in order to avoid ma c al. For postbiblical times, compare 
the Psalms of Solomon, whose author considers the greatest sin of the priests 
and the temple officials—beyond their avarice and immorality—to be their pol¬ 
lution of the sancta (1:8b; 2:1-4; 8:12-14). As a result, Pompey profaned and 
despoiled the temple. The defilement of the temple by the Jerusalem priest¬ 
hood, which they also label ma c al (CD 8.46), is cited by the Qumranites as a 
reason for their withdrawal (CD 6.11-14; 20.22-24; cf. 3.19-4.4; Psalms of 
Solomon 17:15-17). 

Turning to the first category of ma c al y it is now germane to ask: what 
constitutes sacrilege against sancta? In the biblical codes it is never defined. 
Except for the ban on substituting for dedicated animals (Lev 27:9-14), the 
only law that alludes to sacrilege is “you must not work your firstling ox or shear 
your firstling sheep” (Deut 15:19). Even the law of Lev 5:14-16, which deals 
exclusively with this subject, adds not a single word of clarification. This is not 
surprising. As a rule, P resorts to the widest possible generalization in order to 
cover every future contingency. Only where doubtful cases make the application 
of the law uncertain will it resort to specification and precedent. The following 
examples illustrate this point: the doubtful hatfa’t cases (5:1-4); impure beasts 
that are borderline cases (11:5-7) and impure birds for which no generalization 
can be formed (11:13-20; contrast D, which lists the permitted birds despite the 
generalization, Deut 14:4-6); the doubtful application of the Law of blasphemy, 
to the ger 'resident alien' (see the Comment on 24:10-23); and the unclear 
penalty for gathering wood on the Sabbath (Num 15:32-36). The only excep¬ 
tion to this principle is the mcfal of 5:20-26, where specific cases are cited (but 
not in its parallel, Num 5:6-8). 

Thus because the Bible refrains from defining the ma c al of sancta, other 
aids must be sought. The most obvious are possible cognates in other Semitic 
tongues. Unfortunately, comparative philology is fruitless. Can rabbinic sources 
be of help? Their earliest statements are contemporaneous with the Second 
Temple, and as the cult is a most conservative institution, many of its practices 
and terms recorded in rabbinic literature may hark back to biblical times. Still, 
the antiquity of a ritual does not imply that it always carried the same meaning. 
On the contrary, as seen from the history of all religions, the same cultic act 
often undergoes reinterpretation in response to changing spiritual needs. More¬ 
over, many rabbinic rulings were authored years and even centuries after sacrifi¬ 
cial worship had ceased and are products of a hermeneutics that may not corre¬ 
spond to reality. With these precautions in mind, the rabbinic material can be 
mined for precious ore. 

One tannaitic source offers a striking definition: “ ma c al means (that the 
object undergoes) alteration” ( Sipra , Hobah par. 11:1). The alteration is clearly 
in status. The sanctum has been desecrated; it is now profane. Although the 
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qualifications added by the Tannaites must be rejected, their notion that ma c al 
means sancta desecration is substantially correct, as will be shown below. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls contain a high incidence of the word ma c al and 
thereby warrant our attention. Of the fourteen certain occurrences, one clearly 
refers to sancta trespass (CD 8.46) and one to covenant violation (1QH 4:34), 
but they are couched in general terms and throw no light on our problem. 

A more obvious resource for gleaning information to elucidate biblical ma c al 
is ancient Israel's environment. It is presumed that the ancient Near East was a 
cultural continuum in which forms and ideas were exchanged without resistance 
unless they clashed with the value system of the borrowing culture. In the area 
of cult, for example, Israel had no compunctions about imitating forms of archi¬ 
tecture and administration and even modes of worship, because their alien reli¬ 
gious content could be replaced by the norms and values of Israel’s faith. Cer¬ 
tainly in the matter of ma c al y Israel shared a concern with its neighbors, for all 
peoples believed that sacrilege against sancta threatened the commonweal. It is 
therefore reasonable to anticipate finding parallel laws, customs, and concepts in 
Israel’s environment that deal with ma c al. The analogy to Mari asakku akdlu , 
though attractive, must be rejected (cf. Milgrom 1976f: 25-27). Help stems 
from another quarter, however: the Hittite “Instructions for Temple Officials.” 

As the quest for semantic equivalents has proved inconsequential, it might 
be more fruitful to seek intercultural parallels in the realm of institutions and 
ideas. Certainly, in view of the universal concern to guard sancta against sacri¬ 
lege, a codex or descriptive list of sancta desecrations—if it could be found— 
would have illuminating impact on the meaning of ma c ai Fortunately, at our 
disposal there are detailed provisions against sancta sacrilege in the Hittite “In¬ 
structions for Temple Officials” ( ANET 3 207-10). The text has already proved 
its worth in elucidating the division of guard duties between the priests and 
Levites according to P (Milgrom 1970a: 49-59). More relevant are its provisions 
dealing with encroachment upon sancta, which can be shown to correspond to 
the biblical injunction hazzdr haqqareb yumat The stranger who encroaches 
shall be put to death' (Num 1:51; 3:10, 38; 18:7 [Milgrom 1970a: 5-53]). If this 
Hittite text elucidates one aspect of sacrilege—keeping the sancta out of reach 
of the encroacher—it is highly probable that it will yield information in other 
areas of sacrilege. 

Even a cursory glance at the text in fact reveals that its sole concern is with 
sacrilege against sancta. In addition to the subject of guarding the temple 
against encroachment by the outsider (2.4-11; 2.80-3.4), the remaining provi¬ 
sions of the Hittite “Instructions” deal with the problem of sacrilege by those 
individuals most capable of committing it: the temple staff, specifically, the 
temple officials and their servants inside its precincts (1.46—66; 2.12-58) or the 
farmers and herdsmen employed on the temple fields (4.Iff.). 

Sacrilege by the inner-temple personnel can take place through the misap¬ 
propriation or expropriation of sacrificial portions (1.50-66) or animals (2.12- 
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31), or of nonsacrificial sancta such as garments and metal tools (2.23-58). 
Sacrilege occurs with sacrificial portions when they are eaten, given away, or 
offered to the god piecemeal (“He who divides it shall be killed,” 1.59).- Sacri¬ 
lege is committed with sacrificial animals if they are slaughtered, eaten, expro¬ 
priated, put under yoke, sold, or exchanged (“if you appropriate for yourselves 
either a fattened ox or a fattened sheep and substitute a lean one . . .” 2.13- 
14); also envisaged is the possibility of collusion with the worshiper (i.e., “make 
a deal with those who give,” 1.46-49). As for nonsacrificial sancta such as gold 
and silver garments or bronze implements, the Hittite “Instructions” stipulates 
that they must not be expropriated, and, if gold or silver bullion, they may not 
be possessed or converted into ornaments for the wife and children (2.33-39). 
Temple officials who receive these objects as gifts from the palace must have the 
nature, weight, and date of the gift recorded and witnessed; the gift itself may 
not be kept but must be sold in court (2.40-58). A final form of sacrilege, 
limited to temple officials, is authorizing the celebration of public or private rites 
at the wrong time (2.60-79); cf. 4.1-10, 34-39). The penalty for all of these 
felonies is death. If the trespasser is apprehended, death is by man; if not, then 
by the gods. If the execution is left to the gods then they will see to it that the 
offender’s household dies with him (1.64-66; 2.74-79). 

The outside personnel of the temple are its farmers and herdsmen. The 
farmer commits sacrilege in delaying the delivery of grain, which results in an 
automatic fine of one ox and ten sheep in addition to whatever the oracle 
stipulates (4.3-11); in the theft of grain or the exchange of fields, for which sin 
all of the farmer’s own grain is impounded (4.12-24); or in expropriating plow 
oxen, either by eating or by selling them, which, if apprehended, obligates the 
farmer to replace the missing animals or, if suspected, subjects the farmer to an 
ordeal. If the outcome is a verdict of guilty, then the sentence is death (4.25- 
33). 

The herdsman commits sacrilege by delaying the delivery of a sacrificial 
animal, consuming or selling it, giving it away—even to his superiors (4.34-43) 
—or exchanging it or substituting for it an emaciated animal (4.56-68). If the 
crime becomes known, the penalty is death; if suspected, an ordeal is imposed; 
on conviction, the sentence is death for the offender and his family (4.56-77). 
For greater detail, see Milgrom (1976f: 27-35). 

The Hittite “Instructions” thus sheds abundant light on the biblical catego¬ 
ries of sancta desecration. One aspect of sacrilege, unauthorized entry or en¬ 
croachment corresponding to biblical qdreb, has already been studied (Milgrom 
1970a: 5-33). The Hittite text, however, covers the full range of biblical ma c al. 
As mentioned above, this entails the misappropriation of sancta by keeping, 
eating, using, selling, gifting, delaying, or exchanging the temple’s animals, 
fields, or grain, by appropriating and using or wearing the temple’s implements 
or garments, or by changing the time fixed for rites. Additional information on 
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Sentence 

Text 

Criminal 

Crime 

Place 

A. Death by gods (collective) 

1. unapprehended 

1.34-38 

anyone 

sins against gods 

anywhere 

2. unapprehended 

1 39-66 

official 

expropriates sacrificial position 

inside 

3. unapprehended 

2.59-79 

official 

changes time of rite 

inside 

B. Death by man (collective) 

1. convicted by ordeal 

4.47-55 

herdsman 

expropriates firstling 

outside 

2. convicted by ordeal 

4.56-77 

herdsman 

expropriates sacrificial animal 

outside 

3. apprehended 

3.44-54 

anyone 

destructive fire from unquenched hearth 

inside 

C. Death by man (criminal only) 

1. apprehended 

1.50-59 

official 

divides sacrificial portions 

inside 

2. apprehended 

2.9-12, 

2.80-3.20 

outsider (and official/ 
keeper in charge) 

encroaches 

inside 

3. apprehended 

3.74-84 

temple servant (and 
whoever knows) 

“Approaches god’s sacrificial loaves and li¬ 
bation bowl in unclean condition” 

inside 

4. convicted by ordeal 

4.25-33 

farmer 

expropriates plow ox 

outside 

5. apprehended 

4.34-36 

herdsman 

expropriates firstling 

outside 

6. apprehended 

4.56-68 

herdsman 

expropriates sacrificial animal 

outside 

D. Less than death (all apprehended) 

1. repeats ritual at own cost 

3.35-43 

layman 

quarrels, disrupts ritual 

inside 

2. fine (plus oracle’s decision) 

4.1-10 

farmer 

delays sacrifice 

outside 

3. confiscation of grain 

4.11-24 

farmer 

expropriates fields/grain 

outside 

4. replace item 

4.25-33 

farmer 

expropriates plow ox 

outside 
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biblical ma c al can be derived from the range of penalties preserved in the Hittite 
text. They are listed in the following table in order of the severity. 

The table shows that whereas temple officials are punished by the gods, 
their servants are punished by man. Even so, if an official is apprehended, say, 
dividing the gods’ portion (Cl) or on duty while encroachment takes place (C2), 
he is executed judicially. The reason for this distinction is obvious: the officials 
control the temple; they can only be apprehended by their peers, an occurrence 
that rarely takes place. Their apprehension and punishment, then, is usually left 
to the gods. In P, a different rule prevails. It affirms that sins against God are 
punishable only by God, and it makes no difference whether the criminal is a 
cleric or a layman, whether apprehended or not (Milgrom 1970a: table B; 22 n. 
76; 26 table C; 56-57). To be sure, there is the ostensible exception of the lay 
encroacher who is put to death by the priestly and Levitic guards, but it can be 
shown that “the right to kill with which the sanctuary guards are empowered is 
not to be confused with the legal category of capital punishment whereby death 
is set as just payment for the crime . . . the formula hazzdr haqqareb yumat (is) 
an illusory exception to the confirmed rule that God himself exacts the death 
penalty for cultic crime. In reality, it only reenforces the rule, since it states: 
unless the encroacher is slain, the deity is sure to exercise his wrath” (Milgrom 
1970a: 21-22). 

True, nowhere in the Bible is there a specific rule that sacrilege against 
sancta is punishable solely by God, but it can be safely inferred from the text. 
The Priestly account of Korah’s rebellion assumes that the encroaching layman 
is struck down by divine wrath (Num 17:28: 18:22; mwt, qal). Num 18:32 also 
stipulates that the Levite must set aside a tithe of the tithe he receives from the 
Israelite: “You must not desecrate (tehallelu) the sacred portion of the Israelites 
lest you die,” that is to say, at the hands of God. Here then is a clear reference 
in the law that the penalty for desecrating the sancta is death, but only the deity 
may exact it. 

Although deliberate sacrilege against sancta is not explicitly handled in the 
biblical law-codes, there are cases of it in the narratives. The Priestly tradition 
itself adduces the examples of Nadab and Abihu (Lev 10:1-2) and Korah and 
the chieftains (Num 16:16ff.). The sin of deliberate sacrilege is held by the 
Chronicler to be the cause of Uzziah’s leprosy (2 Chr 26:16-18) and the de¬ 
struction of Judah (2 Chr 30:10). For the desecration of herem —the worst 
sacrilege of all—the wrath of God consumes the nation (e.g., Achan, Josh 7; 
22:20; 1 Chr 2:7; Amalek, 1 Sam 15:3-31; Ben Hadad, 1 Kgs 20:42). The ma c al 
of oath violation has already been discussed. In all of these cases the penalty is 
explicit: the trespasser is struck down by God. 

A second lesson of the table is that the Hittite gods punish not only the 
offender but also his household. The juridical authorities, however, execute the 
criminal alone and will not include his family unless he is convicted by the gods 
(by ordeal or by oracle). The very prologue to the “Instructions” (1.34-37) 
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confirms this: “If . . . anyone arouses the anger of the god, does this god take 
revenge on him alone? Does he not take revenge on his wife, his children, his 
descendants, his slaves, and slave-girls, his cattle (and) sheep together with his 
crop and will utterly destroy him?" Nonetheless, this rule is limited to the 
temple; it is not applied to all elements of Hittite society: “If a slave causes his 
master’s anger, they will either kill him or they will injure him at his nose, his 
eyes (or) his ears; or [they will seize] him, his wife, his children, his mother, his 
sister, his in-laws, his kin whether it be a male slave or a slave girl, they may 
(either) impose the extreme penalty , (or) they may do to him nothing at all. If 
ever he is to die, he will not die alone; his kin will accompany him” (1.28-33). A 
similar postulate informs Israelite legislation, but it is applied consistently with¬ 
out class distinctions. For both cleric and layman, master and slave, the doctrine 
of collective culpability is reserved exclusively to divine justice; it never func¬ 
tions in the jurisprudence of humanity (Milgrom 1970a: 37-59). 

Ostensibly, the case of Achan, who is killed for sacrilege together with his 
family, contradicts this principle, because this execution is performed by man 
(Josh 7:24-25). Yet the exception proves illusory. Achan’s guilt is discovered by 
lot, in other words, God himself designates the culprit; and it is by his expressed 
command that collective punishment is carried out (v 15). Ehrlich surmises 
correctly: “If Achan were apprehended ... he alone would have been 
burned” (1900: ad loc.). Moreover, Achan’s case is supported by an exact Hittite 
precedent. The temple herdsmen convicted by oracle (i.e., by the gods) are put 
to death together with their families (Bl, 2). Thus both in Hattia and in Israel, 
convictions by oracle are executed by the court. 

In sum, every act of ma c al involves sacrilege against the sancta or name of 
God, an act that may cause the destruction of the community as well as the 
offender. The sacrilege against “the Name” is clear: it refers to oath violations 
and is amply attested. By contrast, the nature of sancta desecration in the Bible 
is neither defined nor clearly illustrated. The Hittite text, “Instructions for 
Temple Officials,” answers this need. It deals exclusively with the subject of 
sancta desecration. Its motivating principle can be extrapolated from its penal¬ 
ties: when the trespasser is apprehended by man, he alone suffers death; but 
when he is convicted by the gods (i.e., by ordeal or oracle), he is executed 
together with his family. Israelite law, meanwhile, operates with two contrasting 
postulates: (1) sins against God are not punishable by man and (2) collective 
punishment is a divine right that may not be usurped by man (for details, see 
Milgrom 1976f: 16-35). 

G Additional Cases of Sancta Desecration 

The first case to be discussed is the *dsdm of the Nazirite. P (Num 6:1-21) 
contains a law dealing with one who vows that for a specific period lie will 
abstain from: (1) drinking intoxicants, (2) cutting his hair, and (3) touching a 
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corpse (vv 3-9). Such a person is called a Nazirite, from the root nzr, meaning 
“to dedicate or separate/' The purpose of this law is to prescribe the proper 
ritual when the dedication period is terminated, either prematurely (vv 10-12) 
or as planned (vv 13-21). 

In the person of the Nazirite, the layman is allowed entry into the sacred 
realm. Like the priest he becomes “holy to the Lord" (Num 6:8; cf. Lev 21:6). 
(So recognized by Philo, Laws 1. 249, and implied by Midr. Num. Rab.\ Naso 
10:11). If the Nazirite is to be compared to a sacred person, however, his taboos 
raise him to the level of the high priest. For one thing, both Nazirite and high 
priest are forbidden to contaminate themselves with the corpses of their imme¬ 
diate family (21:11-12; Num 6:6-7 and cf. m. Nazir 7:1; contrast the ordinary 
priest, 21:1-4). The rationale is almost identical in language and thought: com¬ 
pare “for the dedication of his God is upon his head” (Num 6:7b) and “for the 
dedication of the anointing (oil) of his God is upon him” (21:12b). For another, 
the focus of sanctity for both is the head: the high priest's is anointed (Exod 
29:7; Lev 8:12; contrast the ordinary priest, Exod 29:21; Lev 8:30), while the 
Nazirite dedicates his hair (Num 6:11b). Also, both abstain from wine, but the 
high priest, like his fellow priests, is enjoined from intoxicants only while officiat¬ 
ing (Lev 10:8); the Nazirite’s prohibition is never suspended during his term of 
dedication (Num 6:4). 

Land dedicated to the sanctuary (27:16-19) affords a more instructive paral¬ 
lel. Both result from a dedicative vow (Num 6:2; cf. Lev 27:2). Both periods are 
limited, the land reverting to its owner on the jubilee if not redeemed earlier- 
(implied by 27:21; cf. Num 6:2). Both periods can be aborted, the Nazirite’s by 
contamination (Num 6:9-12), the land by redemption (27:16-19). In the case 
of premature desanctification, a penalty is exacted from both: the Nazirite pays 
a reparation offering, the landowner adds one-fifth to the redemption price. In 
the case of the completion of the dedicated period, there is no desanctification 
penalty. True, the Nazirite offers up sacrifices on the altar together with his hair 
(Num 6:13-21), but the sacrifices are for thanksgiving and the hair, which 
cannot be desanctified, is shaved and burned on the altar. Similarly, dedicated 
land (so the text of 27:16-21 implies) reverts to the owner on the jubilee with¬ 
out cost. 

The Nazirite’s desanctification process warrants a closer look. In the case of 
the premature termination of his Nazirite period, the parallel with the redemp¬ 
tion of dedicated land only holds true in that a penalty is exacted. But the 
penalty is not the same, nor can it be. Land redemption is legitimate and 
expected, whereas the Nazirite’s contamination is sinful and is to be avoided. 
Moreover, the Nazirite’s period must begin over again (Num 6:11b, 12). His 
ritual of purification, reparation, and reconsecration consists of the following 
steps: (1) He must undergo sprinkling with purificatory waters on the third and 
seventh days following corpse-contamination (inferred from Num 19:11-12). (2) 
On the seventh day he shaves his hair (Num 6:9b). (3) Three distinct ceremo- 
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nies are prescribed for the eighth day. First he brings a purification offering 
because he came into contact with the dead. Then the Nazirite dedicates both 
his hair and his term for a second time (presumably by taking another vow, see v 
2), for in keeping with 5:14-16, the desecrated sanctum must be restored. 
Finally, he brings a reparation lamb to make amends for the desecration. In¬ 
deed, that the Nazirite brings an y dsdm when his term is interrupted and not 
when it is completed (Num 6:13-15), though both occasions mark his transit 
from sacred to profane status, demonstrates that the former constitutes illicit 
desanctification, requiring reparation to God, whereas the latter constitutes le¬ 
gitimate desanctification, and the seldmim of joy replaces the y dsam of repara¬ 
tion. 

That the y asdm of the contaminated Nazirite expiates for the desecration of 
sancta is also shown by the required sacrificial order. Not only is the y dsdm last in 
the series, following the hattd y t and the c dld y but it is separated from the latter by 
a nonsacrificial ritual whereby the Nazirite reconsecrates his hair and vow 
(vv 11-12). This break is unprecedented, for in every other biblical ritual the 
prescribed sacrifices follow one another without interruption. The act of recon¬ 
secration could have been before or after the sacrificial service; why was it placed 
before the y dsdm offering? The answer, I believe, is found in the procedure for 
the y dsdm of sancta desecration, 5:14-16. The offender brings a reparation ram 
or its equivalent along with the restitution costs, including the penalty of one- 
fifth (vv 15-16aa(3). Still, before he may look for expiation through his sacrifice 
he must first give the priest the monetary restitution (16ay, b). The purpose of 
the order is clear: the sanctum must be restored before God’s forgiveness can be 
sought (see the Notes on 5:20-26). 

The same sacrificial priorities are invoked for the contaminated Nazirite. 
Before his y dsdm is acceptable to God he must replace the desecrated sancta, 
namely, the consecrated hair that had been shaved and the preceding Nazirite 
period that had been canceled. Only after he reconsecrates his new hair and 
renews his Nazirite vow has total restitution been rendered, so that the priest 
can proceed with the y dsdm sacrifice in the hope of divine forgiveness for the 
Nazirite. Thus the unique sacrificial order for the contaminated Nazirite rein¬ 
forces the thesis that the y dsdm is brought for sancta desecration. For details see 
Milgrom (1976f: 66-70). 

A prophetic application of the law of sancta desecration is found in Jer 2:3, 
‘'Israel was holy (qodes) to the Lord, the best of his harvest. All who consumed 
it ( y okeldw) were punished (ye y samu); evil came upon them.” It is hardly acci¬ 
dental that Jeremiah resorts to the same vocabulary as Lev 22:14-16. Israel’s 
enemies are guilty of consuming Israel (for y dkal ‘destroy’, cf. Jer 30:16; 
Fishbane 1985: 302 n. 27, correcting Milgrom 1976f: 70) and must therefore 
suffer retribution (cf. y asma, 22:16). Their crime is the desecration of sancta; 
their punishment by God is therefore assured. Jeremiah, then, applies the law of 
trespass upon sancta metaphorically to Israel’s enemies. It is 5 Aggadic midrash. 
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Where, however, did the prophet derive the notion that all of Israel constituted 
a sanctum? The answer must await the analysis of a similar problem in the book 
of Ezra. 

A unique application of sancta desecration is found in Ezra 10:19: “They 
agreed to put away their wives; their reparation offering was a ram from the 
flock for their sacrilege." The question is: How was Ezra able to persuade his 
people that intermarriage was a sacrilege that could only be expiated by divorc¬ 
ing the foreign wives and bringing an y a$am offering? There is no precedent for 
it in all of Scripture. The key to this puzzle is to be found at the beginning of 
the section on the intermarriages of the returned exiles. “Inasmuch as they and 
their sons have married some of their daughters, so that the holy seed (zera c 
haqqddes) has become mixed with the peoples of the lands; indeed the officials 
and chiefs were the leading offenders in this sacrilege (ma c al)” (Ezra 9:2). This 
verse reveals Ezra's line of reasoning. Israel is a “sacred seed" whose admixture 
with foreigners is a ma c al. The syllogism is clear: if Israel is holy then the 
adulteration of its blood constitutes ma c al But whence his premise? What in 
Ezra’s tradition allowed him to reckon his people as a sanctum? Certainly he 
could not have derived it from the P source; it does not even prohibit intermar¬ 
riages! The most he could have deduced from D was that marriage with autoch¬ 
thonous Canaanites, or Moabites and Ammonites—from whom only some ex¬ 
iles selected their wives—was interdicted (Deut 7:1-3; 23:4). In no tradition 
whatever are all intermarriages prohibited or are they ever referred to as a cultic 
sin against God, a ma c al. 

Two answers are possible. The first, I submit, is that Ezra spun a midrash. 
He began with D, which, alone among the traditions, regards Israel as an c am 
gados 4 a holy people’ (Deut 7:6; 14:2, 21; 26:19; 28:9). P, of course, also es¬ 
pouses the concept of ethnic sanctity. But it exists only for an elite, the priests 
(e.g., Lev 21:6-7) and the Nazirites (Num 6:5). The rest of Israel is not holy 
inherently but is called to become holy, as the dynamic, future-directed thrust of 
the root qds in P indicates: “You shall sanctify yourselves and be holy”; “You 
shall be holy" (e.g., 11:44-45; 19:2; 20:7, 26). Indeed, the doctrine that holiness 
inheres in Israel constitutes in P the infamous heresy of Korah (Num 16:3). For 
P, holiness is a desideratum, not a fact; an ideal, not a status. Nor is this an 
innovation of P, for it is found in JE (Exod 19:6; 22:30). It is D alone that 
declares that the people as a whole bear the status of a sanctum. 

D’s doctrine of the ethnic sanctity of Israel is responsible for Jeremiah’s 
5 Ag. midrash that the nations were punished for consuming Israel (Jer 2:3). 
Thus Ezra had already inherited from the deuteronomic school and one of its 
early disciples, Jeremiah, the notion that Israel was a sanctum and that punish¬ 
ment would follow its desecration. Ezra’s innovation consists in taking a theolog¬ 
ical concept and a prophetic image and weaving them into a midrash (Milgrom 
1981 f). Note the process. D’s limited prohibition on intermarriages (Deut 23:4; 
cf. Neh 13:1-3, 23-27) is extended to all exogamous unions. Next, Ezra derives 
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from D that Israel is a sanctum and from P that sacrilege against sancta merits 
divine punishment. Yet unlike Jeremiah, who applies these two doctrines meta¬ 
phorically to Israel’s enemies, Ezra fuses them into a legal midrash directed 
against Israel itself for having allowed the “enemy” to infiltrate by means of 
intermarriage. Thus Israel, “the holy seed,” has been adulterated. Because the 
intermarriages were contracted inadvertently—Israel being innocent of the law 
—their dissolution must be followed by an y dsdm offering, so that the desecra¬ 
tion of the Lord’s sancta may be expiated in accordance with the prescription of 
5:14-16. 

A second answer emerges once it is realized that Ezra may have forced the 
divorce of local non-Israelite wives only. This reading becomes possible once a 
distinction is made between two terms, c amme hd y dres and c amme hd y drdsot, the 
former referring to the non-Israelite inhabitants of Canaan (Ezra 10:2, 11; Neh 
10:31, 32), the latter to those stemming from other lands (Ginsberg 1982: 8- 
16). Furthermore, if c amme hd y drdsot in Ezra 9:1, 2, 11 can be regarded as an 
error for c amme hd y dres (cogent reasons provided by Ginsberg 1982: 16), then it 
becomes clear that the texts of Ezra and Nehemiah are consistent in allowing 
outside wives to remain and autochthonous ones to be expelled. 

This being the case, then Ezra’s decree is hardly a midrash at all. He simply 
has applied Deuteronomy’s herem against the seven local peoples (Deut 7:1-3) 
to their latter-day progeny. Because tampering with herem (literally, God’s prop¬ 
erty) constitutes ma c al (note the case of Achan, above), it becomes evident that 
these women’s Israelite husbands (who, presumably, were unaware of Deutero¬ 
nomy’s proscription) have inadvertently committed sacrilege and are liable for 
an y asam offering. 

To be sure, Ezra’s consternation is precipitated not only by being informed 
(Ezra 9:1) that his people have intermarried with Canaanites, Hittites, Periz- 
zites, and Jebusites—four of the seven peoples forbidden in marriage to Israel 
(Deut 7:1)—but also with “Ammonites, Moabites, Egyptians, and Edomites 
(with LXX manuscripts and 1 Esd 8:68 for “Amorites”). It can hardly be an 
accident that these four nations are precisely the ones that are expressly prohib¬ 
ited by Deuteronomy from being admitted into the peoplehood of Israel (Deut 
23:4-9), presumably via intermarriage (Milgrom 1982a). Thus the possibility 
exists that these four peoples were subsequently added to the list in order to 
justify the expulsion of Tobiah, the Ammonite, and other Ammonites who did 
their best to frustrate the building of Jerusalem’s walls (Neh 3:33-4:2), whereas 
the original list only banned local aliens (Fishbane 1985: 124 n. 5, who deduces 
from Neh 13:23 with v 24 that “ ‘Ammorites, Moabites’ is a tendentious addi¬ 
tion—as in Ezra 9:1” ). Herein possibly lies the midrashic innovation. Ezra (or a 
later tradent) added the four excluded nations of Deut 23 to the herem list of 
Deut 7. In any event, according to this reading of the expulsion of the alien 
wives in Ezra and Nehemiah, Israel became liable for an y a$dm offering once it 
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realized that it had committed sacrilege (ma c al) against herem^i or details, see 
Milgrom 1976f: 71-73). 

To recapitulate, the inadvertent desecration (ma c al) of sancta imposes the 
following penalty: payment for the desecrated sanctum plus one-fifth and a 
reparation ram or its assessed value (5:14-16). Additional cases of sancta dese¬ 
cration are found in (1) 22:14-16 (see the Comment thereon) where, however, 
it is not certain that an Israelite who inadvertently eats sacred food (of lesser 
sanctity because it is available to the priest’s household) must bring an y dsdm in 
addition to his one-fifth fine; (2) The Nazirite’s y dsdm (Num 6:1-12), which 
expiates for the desecration of his hair and the premature termination of his 
Nazirite vow; (3) Jeremiah’s 5 Ag. midrash (Jer 2:3) on D’s concept of the holi¬ 
ness of all Israel to justify the punishment of Israel’s enemies for their desecra¬ 
tion; and (4) the legal midrash of Ezra 10:19, wherein the returnees from the 
Babylonian Exile are required to bring an y dsdm to atone for this desecration of 
the “holy seed” of Israel by their intermarriages or committing sacrilege by 
intermarrying with descendants of the Canaanites whom Deuteronomy had 
placed under herein (Deut 7:1-3). 

D. Unwitting Sin in the Ancient Near East 

Unwitting sin as the cause of disaster is widely attested in the ancient 
world. The sin of unwitting sacrilege against the deity is especially feared. For 
example, in the Babylonian “Prayer to Every God,” we find, “The sin which I 
have done, indeed I do not know. The forbidden thing which I have eaten, 
indeed I do not know. The prohibited (place) on which I have set foot, indeed I 
do not know” ( ANET 3 391-92, lines 27-29). This text clearly underscores the 
fear of unconscious sin. The possibilities of wrongdoing are not enumerated (as 
in the rituals, e g., Surpu; see below). Only one sin is specified, clearly the one 
that was feared the most: sacrilege against sancta. In the confessional literature 
of the ancient Near East, the fear of sancta desecration dominates the sins: see, 
for example, the Egyptian “Protestation of Guiltlessness” (the Negative Confes¬ 
sion); cf. A3, 17, 18, 29, 35, 36; B8, 13 (suspected sacrilege against the gods’ 
person or property) with A8; B38, 42 (blasphemy) and A21; B20 (impurity) 
( ANET 3 34-36); the Babylonian “Prayer to Every God,” lines 17, 19, 20, 28, 
29 (. ANET 3 391). Note its reflex in talmudic dictum: the fear of sacrilege aborts 
any conspiracy against sancta ( Sebu . 42b). Indeed, many ancient and complex 
rituals have as their sole purpose the expiation for unknown sins. For example, 
Babylonian “Shurpu is performed when the patient does not know why or by 
what act of omission he has offended the gods or the existing order” (Reiner 
1958: 3). 

For the Hittites, it has been observed that 
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the offender may be unconscious that any sin has been committed . . . 
the god must inform the sufferer of the nature of the offense before 
penance could be rendered . . . through the mouth of an ecstatic or by 
means of a dream . . . (or) through divination . . . (extispicy, augury, 
or lottery. Through the latter) ... an enormously lengthy process of 
elimination was possible to determine without fail the precise offense 
which required expiation. . . . The records of these acts of consultation 
of the "oracle” are among the largest and most numerous . . . tablets 
of the Hittite archives. (Gurney 1952: 158-60). 


The ancient Greeks were equally obsessed by the trauma of unconscious 
taboo violation. For example: "the moral suffering of Oedipus was . . . called 
forth by the fact . . . that he has unintentionally and unwittingly done some¬ 
thing which was objectively terrible. Here then the cause of the most terrible sin 
is c amartia” (Fritz apud von Rad 1962: 267). Indeed, at every turn the literature 
of the ancients reveals the pervasive fear that unconscious sin is responsible for 
misfortune. 

Concern over unconscious sin also permeates the Bible (e g., Deut 29:28; 
1 Sam 26:19; Ps 19:13; Job 1:5). It is reasonable to suppose that this concern 
had greater theological significance for Israel than for any of its neighbors. The 
polytheist, acknowledging evil as an autonomous, supernatural force, could posit 
that it could be requisitioned by any man—through the agency of a sorcerer—to 
inflict harm upon his mortal enemy. This is why in many conjuration rituals the 
evil is not only exorcised from the victim but is also hurled back upon its 
enemy/sorcerer originator. Israel's monotheism, conversely, having vitiated the 
premise of autonomous, supernatural evil, had no choice but to attribute its 
existence to the one God. Natural evil, then, could be compromised by the 
pagan, but to the Israelite it was a scandal, a blatant contradiction of God's 
goodness and justice. Indeed, a case can be made that Job's polemic against his 
friends rests on their disagreement over the role of unconscious sin in theodicy: 
Job's friends champion the traditional view of Israel and its environment that 


Job is suffering for his unconscious sin; Job, by contrast, emphatically denies this 
doctrine and insists that his suffering is unjustified until he knows wherein he 
has sinned: "Let Shaddai answer me. Let my opponent write a document” (Job 
31:35b; Milgrom 1967: 121-25). Th is, then, is one of the most significant 
contributions of Israel’s expiatory sacrifices, the hatta J t ana J dsdm; a ll accidenta l 


sins are expial 


sins are expiable by sacrifice. Intention, therefore, does play a role in the divine 
)u dgment. ’Phis constitutes a major break wiffTthe theology of the ancient NTear 
East and of old Israel. 

In theTearly rabbinic period, the "suspended ’asam" (5:17-19) played a 
more central role. It was brought frequently by the pious, who were certain that 
they could deter conscious sins but were in dread over the possibility of commit¬ 
ting sins unconsciously. "Rabbi Eliezer says: a man may donate a suspended 
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J asam (taluy) any day and any hour he desires and it is called ‘the J dsdm of the 
pious/ It was related of Baba ben Buti that he used to donate a suspended J dsdm 
(taluy) every day except the day after the Day of Atonement. He said: (I swear 
by) this Temple: if they would only permit me I would bring (one even on this 
day)’' ( m . Ker. 6:3; cf. t. Ker. 4:4). 

The increased importance of the J 'dsam at the end of Second Temple days 
bespeaks a development whose significance cannot be underestimated. Hereto¬ 
fore, man tended to dichotomize the world into the sacred and the profane, the 
discrete realms of the gods and man. He believed that as long as he did not 
infringe on the sacred, the gods would not molest him; he might even thrive 
under this beneficence if he regularly rendered them their due. With the pro¬ 
mulgation of 5:17-19 (and the complementary hattd y t law of chap. 4), whereby 
the unwitting violation of any “of the Lord’s commandments” requires expia¬ 
tion for sancta desecration, the boundaries between the sacred and the profane 
are obliterated forever. Henceforth, the sacred is unbounded; it is coextensive 
with the will of God. It embraces ethics as well as ritual, the relations between 
men and not just those between man and God. In short, the violation of any of 
the Torah’s prohibitions constitutes sacrilege, ma c al t the expiation of which is 
essential if Israel is to remain in divine grace (details in Milgrom 1976f: 74-82). 

E. The ’a£am of the mesora c 

A case has been made for the y asam requirement of the corpse-contami-, 
nated Nazirite on the basis of his actual ma c al , the desecration of his sacred 
status (see above). But how can the y asam brought by the purified mesora ( 
(14:12, 21) be justified? His disease is not traceable to sancta desecration or for 
that matter to any other cause. The y asam of 5:17-19 opens a door to the 
answer: he may have desecrated sancta. Because other sins may have been re¬ 
sponsible for his affliction, he brings an array of sacrifices for his expiation, but 
the y dsam is ordained to expiate for the possibility of ma c al 

My hypothesis would rank as sheer conjecture were it not for the corrobora¬ 
tion offered from an unexpected source. The Chronicler relates that Uzziah was 
stric ken with scale disease precisely at the moment that, and beca use, he en- 
cr oached upon sancta. The language of the text is most instructive: “When he 
grew powerful his pride led to his undoing. He committed sacrilege (md c al) 
against the Lord his God by entering the Lord’s Temple to burn incense on the 
altar of incense. . . . ‘Leave the Sanctuary for you have committed sacrilege 
(md c altd).’ . . . Scale disease broke out o n his forehead in the presence of the 
priests in the Lord s house, beside the altar of incense” (2 Chr 26:16-19). It is 
no accident that Uzziah’s sin is twice labeled ma c al. True, the tendentiousness 
of the story is transparent: it is part of the Chronicler’s polemic against the royal 
prerogative to officiate as priests. Even though the story itself may be ques¬ 
tioned, however, it rests upon the unchallenged premise that sacrilege against . 
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sancta is punis hable by scale disease an d, conv ersely, that the incidence of s cale 
disease may be traceable to t he sin ot sacrilege ag ainst sancta. Thus it was 
imperative fofthe purified mesord\ arpart of his rituaTot rehabilitation with his 
community and his God, to bring an y dsdm to cover the c ontingency that his 
unwitting desecration of sancta was responsible for his disease. 

The attribution of scale disease to sancta desecration is not limited to Israel. 
According to the Aramaic “Prayer of Nabonidus” found at Qumran (Milik 
1956: 405-11), Nabonidus was stricken with shn y ( = Heb. sehin ra c ) ‘a 
serious inflammation'. Nabonidus’s defection from Marduk in favor of Sin may 
have constituted sancta desecration. More likely, it would have been viewed by 
Marduk’s priests as a violation of a loyalty oath to Marduk. 

That oath violation was punished by scale disease is shown by many treaty 
curses, for example, “May Sin, the luminary of heaven and earth, clothe you in 
leprosy and (thus) not permit you to enter the presence of god and king” 
(. ANET * 538). Scale disease is labeled in Akk. erretum/sertu rabitum/lemuttum 
‘the great/terrible curse/punishment’, as in “Whoever desecrates this temple 
. . . Sin, the elder brother among the gods, his brothers, should curse him with 
the ‘Great Curse’ ” (A/VET* 550). For the demonstration that oath violation 
also constitutes ma c al , see below; and for the discussion of the diagnosis and 
causes of scale disease, see the Comment on chap. 13. 

Finally, it must be posited that the mesord c brings the “suspended y dsdm ” 
not just for the possibility of sancta desecration but for the contingency that he 
unconsciously violated one of the other prohibitive commandments (see the 
Note on 5:17). This wider range of wrongdoing allotted to the y dsdm would 
then bring into sharper focus the equally distributive function of all required 
sacrifices: the c 6ld and minha (14:20) for the neglect of the performative com¬ 
mandments (see the Comment on chap. 1), the y dsdm for the unconscious 
violation of the prohibitive commandments (14:12-14), and the hattd y t for the 
purgation of the polluted sanctuary (14:19). 

That the y dsdm is the key sacrifice in the ritual complex for the purification 
of the mesord c is indicated by the following evidence: (1) The y asdm animal is 
never replaced by a less expen sive offering for the sake of the indigent, as is the 
case with the other prescribed sacrifices (14:21-22; cf. vv 10-13)?(2) The y dsdm 
of th e mesord c is not commutable to silver, as is the case with the ordinary y dsdm. 
The reason is obvious: its blood is needed for the prescribed ritual (vv 14, 25; cf. 
m. Zebah. 10:5). (3) Contrary to all other rituals, the y asdm takes precedence 
over the other sacrifices and is the first to be offered during the ritual for the 
eighth day. (4) It is the only sacrifice requiring the tenupa ritual, which certifies 
that it is endowed with a higher dedicatory status (Milgrom 1973: 102-3; cf. 
chap. 7, Comment E). (5) The mesora c is daubed with the blood of the y dsdm 
rather than with the blood of any other sacrificial animal. (For details see Mil¬ 
grom 1976f: 80-82.) 
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F. Sacrilege Against Oaths 

The justification for the translation of vv 20-26, which differs from all 
extant ones, depends on answering the paradox raised by this pericope. As 
rendered, it flies in the face of the fundamental premise of P, that there can be 
n o sacrificial expiation for the presumptuous sin ner; he is barred from the sanc¬ 
tuary because “he acts defiantly . . . revilesthe Lord . . . has spurned the 
word of the Lord and violated the commandment'’ (Num 15:30-31; contrast vv 
24-29). Indeed, the J dsam cases thus far presume that their respective offenses 
were committed unintentionally. This *dsdm passage, however, confronts us with 
the one who defrauds both God and his fellow willfully and yet is forgiven if he 
brings the proper sacrifice. To resolve this paradox we must identify the two 
basic postulates informing this legislation. 

I submit that the clauses that speak of a false oath (vv 22a(3, b; 24aa) apply 
to all of the cases that precede them: not only does the offender deny he has 
wronged his fellow, he denies it under oath. If so, then the “sacrilege against the 
Lord” that heads the pericope (v 21) is fully clarified: the Lord has been made 
an accomplice to the defrauding of man. The reparation offering, which in vv 
15-19 was enjoined for real or suspected desecration of God’s property, is now 
imposed for the desecration of God’s name. This postulate differs, to my knowl¬ 
edge, from all extant translations, both ancient and modern. Although I came to 
it on my own, I soon discovered that I had been anticipated by Philo and by 
some of the Tannaites and medieval exegctes (see Philo, Laws 1. 225; Laws 
4. 31-32; m. B. Mes. 4:8; Sipra, Hobah par. 13:8 and chap. 23). The required 
sacrifice is even termed in some talmudic sources y dsam sebu c a °asdm of oath 
(e.g., b. Ketub. 42a): see also Bekhor Shor on Lev 4:3: “He who dissembles to his 
fellow regarding a deposit commits two (sins): he derives benefit and has sworn 
falsely”; cf. also Ramban (on Num 5:6); Abravanel (on vv 20-26); Maim., Intro¬ 
duction to Seder Qodoshim. This interpretation is also found among the 
Karaites; see Keter Torah (on 5:1 Iff.) and Seper Hamibhar (on Num 5:6). 
Among the modems who follow it, see Elliger (1966, ad loc.). Most of the 
ancients, however, maintain that the ma c al occurs by denial (so interpreting 
Wekihes) and not by oath (e.g., Rabbi Akiba in Sipra, Hobah 22:4; Sipre on 
Num 2:2; Midr. Num. Rab. 9:2). 

That the “sacrilege against the Lord” consists of the false oath can be 
demonstrated by comparing the malfeasances of vv 20-26 with a similar list in 
19:11-13a: 


lo> tignobu welo y -tekahasu welo’-tesaqqeru 
bis mi lassdqer wehillaltd *et-sem J elohekd 
re c aka weld* tigzol . . . 


^is ba c amito 12 welo-tissabeSi 
>dni YHWH n lo > -ta < as6q >et- 
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You shall not steal; you shall not dissemble or lie to one another; 12 you 
shall not swear falsely by my name, thereby desecrating the name of your 
God. I am the Lord. n You shall not withhold from your neighbor nor 
rob him. . . . 

It is immediately obvious that both passages contain common terms: kihes, 
c dsaq, gdzdl, and nisbd c Idsseqer. There are also terms that occur in only one of 
the lists: piqqddon , tesumet ydd 7 and y dbedd in chap. 5 and seqer and gdndb in 
chap. 19. These peculiarities will be readily understandable once the terms 
themselves and the distinctive nature of each list are clarified. Before we turn to 
this task, however, let us see how chap. 19 supports my first postulate. It will be 
noted that it lists only one sin qualified by a motive clause—the false oath: “you 
shall not swear falsely by my name, thereby desecrating the name of your God'’ 
(v 12). The rabbis took the same view: “ 'Thereby desecrating the name of your 
God’ (19:12) teaches that a false oath is a desecration of the Name” (Siprd, 
Qedoshim par. 2:7). This view is also held by the Dead Sea sectaries (cf. CD 
15.3). The proposition is herewith submitted that wehilldltd y et-sem y elohekd = 
md c dl beYHWH ' that is to say, desecrating God’s name (19:12) is synonymous 
with committing sacrilege against God (5:21). 

The root hillel ‘desecrate’ implies a priori that we are dealing with sancta. It 
is therefore no accident that the name of God is often called sem qods(i), “(my) 
holy name.” It is striking, however, that this divine epithet is used mainly in 
cases of desecration (20:3; 22:2, 32: Ezek 20:39; 36:20, 21, 22; 39:7; 43:7, 8; 
Amos 2:7), of which all but one occur in H and Ezekiel. The implication for 
19:12 is clear: anyone who uses the name of God in a false oath has trespassed 
on a sanctum; hence he has committed md c dl 

How can we account for two distinct terms for the sacrilege of the false 
oath? A perusal of some vital statistics will provide us with an answer. Of the 
seventy-five loci of the root hll in the Bible, fifty are concentrated in P (includ¬ 
ing H) and Ezekiel. Yet, of those fifty, forty-seven are found in H and Ezekiel 
and only three are in P. Ab initio , it is clear that the root hll is not favored by P, 
despite its obvious concern with sancta desecration. P prefers md c dl 7 as seen in 
the y dsdm pericope. By the same token, of the fifty-nine loci of the root ml only 
one occurs in H (26:40), significantly, not in its laws but in a paraenetic passage. 
The notion of trespass is expressed in H by hll. The statistics reveal more: the 
term hillel sem ‘desecrate the name (of God)’ occurs six times in H (18:21; 
19:12;'20:3; 21:6; 22:2, 32), nine times in Ezekiel (20:9, 14, 22, 39; 36:20, 21, 
22, 23; 39:7), and four times elsewhere, but not once in P. This fact is all the 
more astonishing because the false oath is labeled as sin only because it is a 
desecration of God’s name, and for no other reason. Yet, in P, where the matter 
of a false oath is of major concern, it is never called a desecration of God’s 
name! Oath or imprecation violations in P occur as a result of refusing to testify 
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(Lev 5:1), amnesia (5:4), conviction by ordeal (Num 5:19-21), and unfulfilled 
vows (Num 30:Iff.). Only the last-mentioned case uses the term hll and that, 
tellingly, not with the name of God, but with the vow itself (Num 30:3). 

The anomaly can be resolved in the following manner: chaps. 5 and 19 stem 
originally from discrete sources, identified in biblical research as P and H. In¬ 
deed, investigation reveals that not only the false oath but other categories of 
desecration common to P and H exhibit the same terminological discrepancy: H 
alone labels them as desecrations of God's name. The conclusion is inescapable: 
hillel sem YHWH is an idiom of H, and it is totally foreign to P. Moreover, it 
becomes an unassailable criterion by which the H source can be disengaged 
from P (see Milgrom 1976f: 88 n. 309). Yet the question remains: How then 
does P express the notion of the desecration of God? As we have seen, the text 
of 5:20-26 implies that the equivalent term is ma c al be YHWH y and the 
clincher is provided by the parallel passage just adduced: whereas 5:20-26 labels 
the sin md c al be YHWH y 19:11-12 calls it wehillalta J et-sem y elohekd . Thus the 
comparative analysis of 5:20-26 and 19:11-13a provides confirmation of the first 
postulate. The “sacrilege against the Lord” (5:21) cannot refer to the enumer¬ 
ated cases but must be linked to the final clause in theories, “he swears falsely” 
(5:22a(3; cf. 24aa), thereby establishing that it is the false oath that makes the 
fraud a “sacrilege against the Lord.” The question remains: If the y dsdm expiates 
for oath violation, why only in the narrow circumstances of 5:20-26; why does 
not the Bible prescribe it for all cases of a false oath? The answer is provided by 
the Bible itself: no other case of a juridical false oath is attested or is possible!- 
The bailee laws of Exod 22:6-12 are subsumed under piqqadon and represent no 
new category. The imprecation of the suspected adulteress (Num 5:11-31) is 
not exculpatory but is to guarantee the efficacy of the ordeal (contrast CH 131; 
MAL 47). One might expect false oaths from witnesses, but Israelite witnesses 
did not testify under oath (contrast CH 9; Driver 1940). They might be con¬ 
victed of lying (Exod 20:16; cf. v 7; Deut 19:16-21), but they were not guilty of 
ma € al. 

Ancient Near Eastern legal practice knew of three kinds of oaths: promis¬ 
sory, declaratory, and exculpatory (Reinigungseide). Promissory oaths are found 
in contracts but not in the laws ( BL 1.466-69; cf. also LE 22, 37; HL 75; 
Cowley 1923: 6-8, 14, 44f.). Thus biblical law (as opposed to nonlegal texts) 
knows only of exculpatory oaths. The only time one is called upon in litigation 
to take an oath is to clear oneself of the charge of misappropriating property— 
precisely the setting of Lev 5:20-26. 

This last conclusion, instead of simplifying the paradox, has only com¬ 
pounded it. Identifying the sacrilege against God with the false oath has now 
made it certain that the fraud was intentional. Moreover, it has aggravated the 
crime. In biblical jurisprudence, the defrauding of man is a civil offense and is 
punishable only by monetary composition. Conversely, defrauding God by a 
false oath, like all willful sins against the deity, is punishable by divine execution. 
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The penalty for swearing falsely is nowhere stipulated in biblical law. That one 
exists is the premise of biblical and rabbinic law (see Comment B above). 
Indeed, some tannaitic texts mandate that God will even execute the family of 
the oath violator, for example, “for the transgression of all of the other com¬ 
mandments in the Torah he alone will be punished, but for this (transgression, 
i.e., a false oath) he and his family," t. Sota 7:2 (= b. Sebu. 38b [bar.]). That 
oath violations are punished by the gods is an axiom of all ancient Near Eastern 
literature. For Mesopotamia, see the mdmitu of Surpu, 3.19-26, 8.35-44, and its 
discussion in Brichto (1963: 71-76), also the text and ritual of the fifth “house" 
in Laesse (1955: 52-67). For the Greeks, see Jones (1956: 136-39) and the 
remarks of Heinemann (1932: 92-96). 

Here is the crux: because the axiom of all biblical jurisprudence—not only P 
—is that capital crime can never be commuted, how can it be expiated by 
sacrifice? The answer is provided by the psychological component of the conse¬ 
quential y dsdm. The verb y dsam without an object, as demonstrated (Comment 
A above), has but one meaning in the cultic texts, “feel guilt." (Indeed, one of 
the proof texts was actually selected from this pericope, v 23.) This is the second 
postulate. It has been stated and proved; it need only be applied. 

First, however, we turn to the parallel passage Num 5:6—8, which was also 
cited, in part, as evidence for the meaning of y d§am as “feel guilt" (Comment A 
above). Because it elucidates the basic question of sacrificial expiation for delib¬ 
erate sins, it is quoted in full (for exegetical details, see Milgrom 1976f: 105-6): 

6 If a man or woman commits any wrong against man whereby he com¬ 
mits sacrilege against the Lord, when that person feels guilt 7 he shall 
confess the wrong he has done, make reparation in its entirety, and add 
one-fifth to it, giving it to the one to whom he has incurred liability. 8 If 
he has no kinsman to whom reparation can be made, the reparation shall 
go to the Lord for the priest—in addition to the ram of expiation with 
which expiation is made on his behalf. 

This passage from Numbers supplements Lev 5:20-26 in three important 
ways. First, it generalizes whereas Leviticus also cites specific cases, thus con¬ 
firming that ma c al applies to all cases of defrauding man by means of an oath. 
Second, it adds the stipulation that in the case wherein the defrauded man dies 
and leaves no kin, the reparation belongs to the officiating priest. The third 
innovation is most crucial: restitution must be preceded by confession. 

Knohl (1988: 153-55) argues for a fourth innovation: The omission of the 
false oath from the facts of this case is deliberate and, hence, points to the 
radical teaching that all violations of the commandment, civil and cultic alike, 
require remorse and sacrifice as expiation. This reading of the text is without 
foundation. The Numbers version is patently a digest of its Levitic counterpart. 
Just as “commits any wrong against man" generalizes the specific crimes of Lev 
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5:21-22aa, so “commits sacrilege against the Lord” repeats verbatim the gener¬ 
alization of Lev 5:21a, specified in the following verse as taking a false oath 
(22ap, b). Moreover, it is inconceivable that any priestly legist would demand a 
reparation offering for a purely civil violation. What specific damage has he 
inflicted on the deity, on either his name or his sancta—the indispensable pre¬ 
requisite of the reparation offering—that would warrant this sacrifice? Surely, 
the purification offering or, more suitably, the burnt offering, which expiates for 
a wide range of wrongdoing (Comment on chap. 1), would have served this 
purpose better. 

Knohl adds a literary observation that, however, merits serious consider¬ 
ation. Noting that the vocabulary of this pericope veers sharply from the Leviti¬ 
cus original—to wit, its use of both Ys *o-*issa and nepes (v 6), whereas P 
distinguishes between the two, the former for impurities (e g., 15:2) and the 
latter for sacrifices (e.g., 4:2; cf. Knohl 1988: 76-77); its use of y dsam to refer to 
the monetary reparation instead of the sacrifice, calling the latter by the unique 
term *el hakkippurim (ibid. 219 n. 83); and its use of teruma (v 9) to designate all 
of the priestly gifts, as in 22:12 and Num 18:8 (ibid. 219 n. 84)—Knohl con¬ 
cludes that this pericope stems from the hand of H. (For details on this and 
other H passages heretofore attributed to P, see ibid., 53-100). If he proves 
correct, then the confessional requirement, absent in Lev 5 but inserted into 
Num 5, must be ascribed to the innovation of H. 

The nature of biblical confession has been investigated in the Note on 5:5. 
Here the question must be asked: Was it a precondition for all expiatory sacri¬ 
fice? As the confession in the literature of the ancient Near East includes every 
conceivable sin, especially those committed unwittingly (Comment D above), 
one would assume that the same held true for the Bible. Yet a review of the four 
passages in P wherein confession is explicitly required (wehitwadda) reveals that 
each case deals exclusively with deliberate sin (5:1-4; 16:21; 26:40; Num 5:6). 
That this is no accident is clear from our new understanding of the verb y asam. 
For involuntary sin, y asam , remorse alone suffices; it renders confession superflu¬ 
ous. But for deliberate sin there is the added requirement that remorse be 
verbalized; the sin must be articulated and responsibility assumed. This conclu¬ 
sion can also be deduced from the wording of the basic postulate of the sacrifi¬ 
cial system that atonement is denied to the individual who brazenly violates 
God's law (Num 15:30b). It should not be taken to mean, as many critics aver, 
that only involuntary wrongdoers are eligible for sacrificial atonement. For, as we 
have seen from the y dsam case under discussion, the defrauding of God by a false 
oath is manifestly intentional, yet atonement is achieved through sacrifice (even 
called y el hakkippurim ‘the ram of expiation', Num 5:8). A more correct under¬ 
standing of this Priestly postulate would be that sacrificial atonement is barred 
to the wanton sinner, to the one who “acts flauntingly" ( beyad rdmd; Tg. Onq., 
brys gly ‘publicly’, byd rmh V brmyh ‘brazenly or deceitfully', IQS 8:23), “reviles 
(megaddep) the Lord" (Num 15:30), but not to the deliberate sinner who, as in 
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this case, is the only one who knows of his fradulent oath and is seized by 
remorse. This view is also shared by the Qumranites, as in the passages "No man 
who turns aside . . . BYD RMH shall touch the pure Meal . . . until his 
deeds are purified from all falsehood (IQS 8:17-18), or "Let no man . . . who 
violates any commandment (BYD RMH) be declared a reliable witness against 
his neighbor until he is purified” (CD 10.2-3). 

The Tannaites confirm and amplify this teaching: "The hattd% the *asam, 
and death do not atone except with repentance” (t. Yoma 4:9; cf. m. Yoma 8:8), 
except that they also restrict its power: for example, (1) repentance atones for 
willful transgressions against positive precepts, but those against negative 
precepts require the Day of Atonement in addition to repentance to effect 
atonement (t. Yoma 4:7; cf. Maim., Commentary on m. Yoma 8:6); (2) the 
desecration of God’s name is the one willful transgression for which the sinner 
must die in order that his atonement be complete (t. Yoma 4:8; cf. the remarks 
of Lieberman 1962: 824-25). To confess (hitwadda), then, is a prerequisite for 
the ultimate expiation of deliberate sin; it means to "acknowledge” the sin by 
identifying it and accepting blame. The import of requiring confession for delib¬ 
erate sin will be discussed presently. 

A final point regarding both pentateuchal passages concerns the priority of 
the restitution: only after the rectification has been made with man can it be 
sought with God. This is the explicit stipulation of 5:24b-25: "He shall pay it 
(the restitution) to its owner as soon as he feels guilt. Then he shall bring to the 
priest. . . .” This inference is corroborated by the practice of the Second Tem¬ 
ple, as reflected in both tannaitie law and the New Testament. For example, 
The Day of Atonement atones for the sins between man and God. But the Day 
of Atonement does not atone for the sins between man and his fellow until he 
has made restitution to his fellow (m. Yoma 8:9); "He who robs his fellow a 
penny’s worth and swears (falsely and confesses) must bring it to him even unto 
the land of the Medes” (m. B. Qam. 9.5; cf. Abot R. Nat. B 21 and its modifica¬ 
tion in the baraita, b. B. Qam. 103b; cf. also m. B. Qam. 9:12; t. Pesah. 3:1). "If 
when you bring your gift to the altar, you suddenly remember that your brother 
has a grievance against you, leave your gift where it is before the altar. First go 
make your peace with your brother, and only then come back and offer your 
gift” (Matt 5:23f. [NEB\ y and cf. t. Pesah. 3:1). It marks a startling innovation 
in jurisprudence: in matters of justice man takes priority over God. That this 
postulate constitutes a radical change can best be appreciated from the vantage 
point of the sacrificial system, one of whose axioms is that God must receive his 
due from the altar before man. The violation of this axiom constitutes the 
sacrilege of the priest Eli and his sons: "You honor your sons above me by 
fattening yourselves upon the choicest parts of every offering of Israel ahead of 
me” ( lepanay , LXX; 1 Sam 2:29b; cf. also the Notes on 7:30-32 and Milgrom 
1983d: 159-70). 

The exegesis of the 3 dsam of 5:20-26 and Num 5:6—8 receives unexpected 
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corroboration from Philo. Despite his typical periphrasis, his statement merits 
quoting in full (italics mine): 

These and similar regulations for involuntary offences are followed by his 
ordinances for such as are voluntary. If, he says, a man lies about a 
partnership or a deposit or a robbery or as to finding the lost property of 
someone else, and being suspected and put upon his oath , swears to the 
falsehood —if then after having apparently escaped conviction 
yov) by his accusers , he becomes convicted inwardly by his conscience 
( 5 £v8ov c uito rov cruveiSoro e y key\Qeit,), hi s own accuser , reproaches 
himself for his disavowals and perjuries , makes a plain confession of the 
wrong he has committed and asks for pardon —then the lawgiver orders 
that forgiveness be extended to such a person on condition that he 
verifies his repentance not by a mere promise but by his actions, by 
restoring the deposit or the property which he has seized or found or in 
any way usurped from his neighbor, and further has paid an additional 
fifth as a solatium for the offence. And when he has thus propitiated the 
injured person, he must follow it up, says the lawgiver, by proceeding to 
the temple to ask for remission of his sins, taking with him as his irre¬ 
proachable advocate, the soul-felt conviction (t&v kclto. t|wx*nv 
>e ^ € YX ov ) which has saved him from a fatal disaster, allayed a deadly 
disease, and brought him round to complete health. For him, too, the 
sacrifice prescribed is a ram, as also for the offender in sacred matters. 

For the lawgiver rated the involuntary sin in the sacred sphere as equal to 
the voluntary sin in the human, though indeed this last also is perhaps a 
desecration , since it is supplemented by an oath sworn under dishonest 
conditions, though rectified by the man’s conversion to the better course. 
{Laws 1. 235-38) 

The following points of agreement will be noted: (1) The oath follows upon 
each fraudulent act. As pointed out to me by S. E. Loewenstamm (written 
communication), the absence in the LXX of the particle J 6 (v 24) enabled Philo 
to deduce that the oath was an integral sequel to the fraudulent act. Neverthe¬ 
less, Masoretic J o can be retained, if mikkol is rendered “anything else” (see the 
Note on v 24). (2) The criminal is not apprehended. (3) He is conscience- 
stricken. (4) He confesses his crime voluntarily. (5) Violation of an oath is a 
desecration (Philo’s alternate explanation). (6) The crime against God is miti¬ 
gated by repentance (see below). (7) Restitution to the defrauded person pre¬ 
cedes restitution to God. Thus Philo serves as an early witness to the interpreta¬ 
tion of this y asam that I have proposed. The sequence of sin followed by false 
oath is also predicated by the Testament of Gad: “Love ye one another from the 
heart; and if a man sins against thee, speak peaceably to him, and in thy soul 
hold not guile, and if he repent and confess, forgive him. But if he deny it, do 
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not get into a passion with him lest catching the poison from thee he take to 
swearing and so thou sin doubly" (6:3-4; for details, see Milgrom 1976f: 111— 
14). 

Whence did Philo derive his interpretation? All investigators have come to 
the conclusion, to a greater or lesser degree, that Philo's concept of conscience 
goes far beyond his Greek sources. His innovations are assigned either to his 
originality or to his Jewish tradition. For the latter, metaphors taken mainly 
from the penitential passages of the Bible and intertestamental literature are 
cited (Maurer, in TDNT 7.898). These, however, are vague and imprecise and 
hardly vary from the penitential literature of the rest of the ancient Near East. 
Hence, the Jewish origins of Philo's notions of the conscience have thus far 
remained conjectural. 

In one respect, I believe, Philo's dependence on his Jewish sources can be 
traced. I refer to 5:20-26 and Philo's interpretation of it, cited above. Let us 
note the case. A person first defrauds his fellow and then compounds his crime 
by denying it under oath. If he confesses his act voluntarily he is allowed to 
expiate his crime against his fellow through a modest monetary fine and his 
crime against God by means of a sacrifice. The radical nature of the latter 
expiation needs to be underscored. Although he has deliberately taken a false 
oath—lying to God’s face as it were—his sin is absolved through sacrifice, an 
absolution that elsewhere is permitted only for involuntary sins. Thus con¬ 
science is the source of a legal force that can convert a deliberate sin against 
God, always punishable by death, into an involuntary sin, now expiable by 
sacrifice. 

My rendering of 5:20-26 provides a plausible source for the power that 
Philo ascribes to conscience. But until proved, it remains a theory. Still, there is 
one piece of evidence that points to the conclusion that my rendering may 
indeed be the tradition that Philo had before him. 

The phrase beyom y a$mdto (5:24d) is rendered in the LXX by'gripepQL 
€^€Yx®'Q- ^e LXX uses ekeyxu* sixty-eight times, sixty-four times for the Heb 
rew root ykh ‘reprove, convict', three times for its near synonyms ( hirsTa , Job 
5:6; haqar , Prov 18:17; and nigga c [pi c el ], 2 Chr 26:20), and once, as indicated, 
in v 24 for the root y sm. The latter passage in the LXX must Therefore be 
rendered “on the day he is convicted." The context makes it clear, however, 
that the sinner is not convicted by an outside source but only from within, by 
his self-conviction. The force of conscience is at work. Furthermore, this render¬ 
ing is corroborated by the Tg. Ps.-f., which reads bywm y dth y 7 hwbtyh , lit., “on 
the day he regrets his sin." The affinity of the LXX for the Palestinian traditions 
represented by Pseudo-Jonathan is well attested (Alon 1957: 83-114). Thus 
there is no need to turn to hellenistic sources for Philo's use of€A.€YX 0< 5 as 
conscience or, alternately, to claim it as his original contribution. On the basis of 
the LXX and Tg. Ps.-J. on 5:24d, it is apparent that this usage was already 
known within the Alexandrian Jewry in whose midst Philo was raised. 
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In sum, Philo derived from his own Jewish tradition a concept of con¬ 
science endowed with the legal power to reduce willful sins to inadvertencies 
and commute death sentences into fines. No wonder, then, that conscience 
plays such a dominant role in Philo as the teacher and healer of man. 

Thus the paradox raised at the outset confronts us again: how can deliberate 
crime be expiated by sacrifice? The paradox, it will be recalled, was enhanced by 
the first postulate, which established that each case of fraud was aggravated by a 
false oath, thus compounding a civil crime against man with a capital crime 
against God. Yet from the prescribed punishment one is forced to deduce that a 
death sentence has been commuted to sacrificial expiation! Rephrasing the para¬ 
dox exposes its audacity to the full. By what right did the Priestly legislators 
presume to mitigate God's penalty? That they could reduce the fine paid to the 
injured owner is readily explicable: the crime was a civil one, falling under the 
jurisdiction of the human court (see the Note on v 16). But when they legislate 
that a false oath is expiable not by death but by sacrifice, they, the priests, 
qerobay ‘my intimates' (10:3), have encroached upon the divine sphere. They 
have arrogated to themselves the power to alter God's decree. The paradox, 
then, is not the reduction of the monetary fine, for which ample precedent is 
available, but the unprecedented right of man to commute the death sentence 
imposed by the heavenly court. Indeed, the crime of desecrating God's name, 
instead of being expiated by sacrifice, would seem to be aggravated by it—for 
man has overruled the will of God! For details, see Milgrom 1976f: 84-117). 

G. The Priestly Doctrine of Repentance 

A resolution of this question is now possible. I submit that the repentance 
of the sinner, through his remorse ( : 'dsam) and confession (hitwaddd), reduces 
his intentional sin to an inadvertence, thereby rendering it eligible for sacrificial 
expiation. 

I now have discovered that this principle was already known by the rabbis. 
“R. Simeon b. Lakish said: Great is repentance, which converts intentional sins 
into unintentional ones" ( b . Yoma 86b). The early rabbis show awareness of this 
principle in another context: the ritual of the Day of Atonement. They raise the 
question of how the high priest's bull is capable of atoning for his deliberate sins, 
and they reply, “Because he has confessed his brazen and rebellious deeds it is as 
if they become as unintentional ones before him" (Sipra, Ahare par. 2:4, 6; cf. t 
Yoma 2:1). Thus it is clear that the Tannaites attribute to repentance—strik¬ 
ingly, in a sacrificial ritual—the power to transform a presumptuous sin against 
God, punishable by death, into an act of inadvertence, expiable by sacrifice. 
Whence do these rabbis derive this radically new doctrine? They do not tell us, 
but their precedent, I believe, is our >asdm case of Lev 5:20-26/Num 5:6-8, in 
which repentance has transmuted the double defrauding of God and man into 
an unintentional offense. 
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Yet the modus operandi of this doctrine is baffling. How is it possible for a 
post hoc confession to ameliorate a crime that perforce has already been com¬ 
mitted? The crime, it must be remembered, is no ordinary one: it is the desecra¬ 
tion of God’s name. Now, all commitments taken in the name of God are 
irrevocable (for the laws, see Exod 20:7; Lev 19:12; Num 30:3; Deut 23:22-24; 
for the scriptural cases, Josh 9:19; Judg 11:35-36). Likewise, the sin of blas¬ 
phemy can never be annulled or ameliorated (Exod 22:27; Lev 24:10-23; 1 Kgs 
21:10, 13; Job 2:9). Yet, although oaths or vows may be triggered by rashness 
(unintentional), God’s name is still violated when they are not fulfilled, and 
retribution is inexorable. “In desecrating the Name it is the same whether done 
unintentionally or wantonly” ( m. y Abot 4:4), in other words, the principle of 
intention is not operative in the desecration of God’s name. All the more so in 
the case of a false oath (deliberate), a calculated act of lying to God’s face. The 
question, worded in this way, reveals the magnitude of the submitted answer: 
repentance neutralizes the sting of a false oath by reducing its status to that of 
an involuntary sin. 

My thesis would rank as mere conjecture were it not for the requirement of 
confession for deliberate sin. All told, five deliberate sins in P are expiated by 
sacrifice: the present case, the sin of the individual who withholds evidence 
under an imprecation (see at 5:1), the sin of the individual who forgets to purify 
himself within the prescribed time limits (see at 5:2-3), the sin of the individual 
who forgets to fulfill his oath (see at 5:4), and the sins of the community carried 
off by the scapegoat (see at 16:21). Strikingly, these five legal cases, and only 
these , explicitly demand a confession from the sinner over and above his re¬ 
morse. But what function does the confession serve? Why must the contrition 
of the heart be augmented by the confirmation of the lips? Confession must 
thus be a vital link in the judicial process. Because it only occurs in the cases 
wherein deliberate sin is expiated by sacrifice, the conclusion is ineluctable: 
confession is the legal device fashioned by the Priestly legislators to convert 
deliberate sins into inadvertencies, thereby qualifying them for sacrificial expia¬ 
tion. 

What is it about the confession that endows it with such power? Is it only a 
legal fiction invented by the Priestly legislators to ameliorate the crime, or does 
it possess some innate force that, as the Priestly legislators intuited, can generate 
a behavioral change? The answer must lie in the psychological realm. It can be 
elucidated by an analogous phenomenon in the contemporary world. I cite from 
“The Twelve Steps of Alcoholics Anonymous”: 

1. We admitted that we were powerless over alcohol—that our lives had 
become unmanageable. 

2. Came to believe that a Power greater than ourselves could restore us 
to sanity. 
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3. Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to the care of God 
as we understood Him. 

4. Made a searching and fearless moral inventory of ourselves. 

5. Admitted to God, to ourselves and to another human being the exact 
nature of our wrongs. 

6. Were entirely ready to have God remove all these defects of character. 

7. Humbly asked Him to remove our shortcomings. 

8. Made a list of all persons we had harmed, and became willing to make 
amends to them all. 

9. Made direct amends to such people wherever possible, except when to 
do so would injure them or others. 

At first glance, the case of the alcoholic seems unbridgeably remote from 
Leviticus. Ostensibly he has sinned only against himself, hurting neither his 
God nor his fellow. Yet his cure lies precisely in his recognition that he has in 
fact offended God and man, and until rectification is made to both he cannot be 
cured. First he must experience remorse before God: weffiem ‘feel guilt’ (nos. 
1-4). Then he must confess his wrong: wehitwadda, to God and “another hu¬ 
man being” (nos. 5-7). Finally, he must make full restitution: wesillem bero’so, 
to those he has wronged (nos. 8-9). Thus his chances of regaining control of his 
life depend on being reconciled with God and man. Only when he is at peace 
with the external world can he attain peace in his inner world. 

And the confession plays a critical role. It assumes that it takes greater 
courage to verbalize one’s faults to others than just to understand them oneself 
and that, correspondingly, the ability to confess bespeaks a more resolute desire 
to alter the status quo. Furthermore, the act of confession assumes the response 
of forgiveness, human and divine. Thereby the erstwhile isolation (self-imposed) 
of the alcoholic is by the single stroke of the confession converted to a support¬ 
ive relationship: the universe, which has ostracized him (or so he felt), now takes 
him to its embrace. By the same token, Leviticus also presumes, mutatis mutan¬ 
dis, that the greater effort to articulate one’s contrition and, if necessary, to 
make proper amends will effect one’s reconciliation with God and man “so that 
he may be forgiven” (5:26). 

P postulates a new category of jurisprudence: repentance as a factor in the 
mitigation of divine retribution. To be sure, the doctrine of repentance also 
informs the teaching of all of the prophets. Yet it is not their innovation, for the 
first of the writing prophets uses this term without bothering to explain it (Amos 
4:6-11). Moreover, the concept is also presupposed by the early narratives about 
Pharaoh and the sons of Eli, which speak of God deliberately blocking their 
repentance (Exod 7:3f.; 8:28; 10:1; 11:10; 1 Sam 2:25). In addition, the motif of 
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repentance turns up in the tales of Israel’s early leaders: David (2 Sam 12:13-14; 
24:I0ff.), Ahab (1 Kgs 21:27ff.), and Josiah (2 Kgs 22:18ff ). 

Nevertheless, it must be noted that the repentance in these early narratives 
is not the same repentance taught by the prophets. First, repentance in the early 
narratives is ineffectual. At best it mitigates retribution (e.g., David) or post¬ 
pones it (Ahab, Josiah). And on occasion it is of no avail (e.g., for Moses himself, 
Deut 3:23-26). Repentance, it is true, is found in the admonitions of P and D 
(26:40; Deut 4:29-30; 30:1-10); but here, contrary to the prophets, repentance 
can only terminate the punishment but cannot prevent its onset (Milgrom 
1964: 169-71). The limited scope of repentance in these stories can best be 
appraised by contrasting it with the success of the people of Nineveh in averting 
their doom (Jonah 3:Iff.) through the operation of prophetic repentance. 

Second, wherever repentance occurs in the early narratives it is a human 
virtue, not a divine imperative. God calls neither upon man to repent nor upon 
his prophet to rouse him to repentance. The role of Moses is to intercede for 
Israel so that God will annul his evil decree (e.g., Exod 32:11-13; 31 f.; 33:12— 
16; 34:9; Num 12:11-13; 14:13-19; Deut 9:16-29), but not once is he expected 
to bring his people to repentance so that they might merit divine forgiveness. 
Other intercessors are also recorded in the early narratives, such as Abraham 
(Gen 18:23ff.; 20:7), Samuel (1 Sam 7:5-9; 12:19ff.; 15:11; cf. Jer 15:1; Ps 99:6), 
Elijah (1 Kgs 17:20ff.; 18:24), Elisha (2 Kgs 4:33; 5:11; 6:15-20), and Job (Job 
42:6-9). These righteous leaders, just like Moses, turn to God for pardon but 
not to man for his repentance. 

It is against the backdrop of embryonic repentance that the innovation of 
the Priestly legislators can be measured. The analysis of the Priestly terms y asam 
and hitwadda has shown that the principle of repentance is operative in sacrifi¬ 
cial expiation. That this principle is also adumbrated in P’s hortatory admoni¬ 
tions, Lev 26, becomes evident by comparing its idiom with Isaiah: wehan - 
niParim . . . wehitwaddu (26:39-40) || se’ar yasub (Isa 10:21-22; cf. 7:3). 
Furthermore, if yimmaqqu (26:39) means “shall be heartsick” (NJPS), then the 
theology of chap. 26 is precisely equivalent to Isaiah’s, for like the prophet it 
predicts that Israel will repent after it is exiled. Thus, as both texts are saying the 
same thing—that a remnant (of Israel) will repent—Isaiah’s sub approximates 
P’s hitwaddd. Last, a third penitential term in the Leviticus passage, yikkana c 
‘humble itself’ (v 41), appears in the later narratives as a synonym for repen¬ 
tance (1 Kgs 21:29; 2 Kgs 22:19 [= 2 Chr 34:27]; 2 Chr 7:14 || sub]; 30:11; 
32:26). 

The fact that the Priestly lexicon contains three and possibly four terms for 
repentance ( : asam , hitwadda , nikna c y namaq) } but does not include sub, hardly 
permits any inference concerning a sequential relationship between P and the 
prophets, for each genre may have developed its own terminology independently 
and coevally. Nevertheless, the distribution of the verb sub in the Bible illumi¬ 
nates this question anew. 
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sub in its covenantal meaning, ‘'repent/' is not found in the Tetrateuch and 
early narratives at all. In this literature, the root sub occurs in four passages but 
in the opposite sense of apostasy, “turning away from God," sub me’dhare 
YHWH (Num 14:43 [JE]; 32:15 [JE, P]; Josh 22:16, 18, 23, 28 [P]; 1 Sam 
15:11). This is in accord with our finding that in the early sources Israel is guilty 
of apostasy but is never expected to repent. Even in D, it has been noted, where 
covenantal sub occurs (Deut 4:30; 30:1-10) repentance is still not full-fledged in 
the prophetic sense. It only follows punishment but cannot avert it, and in the 
case of Moses himself it has no effect at all (Deut 3:26). 

sub as “repent" exhibits the following pattern of distribution in the Bible: 
twenty-three times in three prophets of the eighth century; fifty times in Jer¬ 
emiah (twenty-seven) and Ezekiel (twenty-three); and twenty-eight times in the 
postexilic books (Holladay 1958). The occurrences peak in Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, whence it is dispersed evenly in nine of the later books. The implica¬ 
tions of this pattern for the relative dating of P are clear. If P were postexilic, 
how could it have avoided using the verb sub, which by then had become the 
accepted term for repentance? Conversely, the verb y dsam , which without an 
object means “feel guilt" (Comment A above) and thus approximates the no¬ 
tion “repent," is only found in P and nowhere else. Is it possible that when P 
allegedly rejected the established root sub in the postexilic age, it created in its 
place a new term, y dsam , which thereafter disappeared, never again to surface in 
later biblical or postbiblical literature? The respective distribution of covenantal 
sub and y asam can lead to only one conclusion: P devised its terminology before 
sub had not become the standard idiom for repentance. Under the influence of 
the prophets, however—especially Jeremiah and Ezekiel—the verb sub over¬ 
whelmed all of its competitors, including y dsam. The inference is clear: the 
Priestly legislation on sacrificial expiation is preexilic. 

This conclusion is supported by yet another consideration. As demon¬ 
strated, P's doctrine of repentance is of a piece with that found in early litera¬ 
ture: repentance cannot erase sin or its consequences. True, P maintains that 
repentance can mitigate the force of a deliberate sin, converting it to an unin¬ 
tentional offense. For the complete annulment of the sin, however, for the 
assurance of divine forgiveness (salah), sacrificial expiation (kipper) is always 
required. The question may be asked: if the prophetic teaching that repentance 
can “wipe out" sin ( maha; cf. Jer 18:23; Isa 43:25) had taken hold, as it did in 
exilic, times, why does it only reduce the gravity of the sin in Priestly law? On 
the contrary, the catharsis of conscience that characterizes Priestly remorse and 
confession should have sufficed to expunge the sin altogether. Nor can it be 
maintained that in postexilic times prophetic and cultic repentance operated 
independently, because the postexilic prophets attest that prophetic and cultic 
repentance combine to nullify sin and its retribution (e.g., Joel 2:12-17; Mai 
3:7-18). Thus the Priestly laws predicate a time before the prophetic teaching 
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that repentance nullifies sin had penetrated the cultic institutions. Again P's 
sacrificial system of expiation must be of preexilic provenience. 

Nonetheless, the magnitude of the Priestly innovation concerning the legal 
force of repentance should not be underestimated. The Priestly authors took a 
postulate of their own tradition, that God mitigates punishment for uninten¬ 
tional sins, and empowered it with a new doctrine, that the voluntary repen¬ 
tance of a deliberate crime transforms the crime itself into an involuntary act. 
True, P could go only as far as its theological premises would allow: repentance 
reduces the penalty but cannot nullify it. But it stands as a major step in the 
development of the prophetic doctrine of repentance. For the first time in 
history, perhaps, man is assured that his repentance is both desired and required 
by God. In truth, how far is this doctrine from the prophetic teaching that 
repentance leads to the remission of all sin? The difference is one of degree, but 
in substance the principle is the same: man's repentance is a prerequisite for 
divine forgiveness. 

One additional conclusion derives from the Priestly doctrine of repentance: 
if y dsem 'feel guilt’ is the scarlet thread that courses through the texts on expia¬ 
tory sacrifices, then every case of expiation by sacrifice must presuppose the 
repentance of the worshiper, a postulate that also informs rabbinic tradition 
(e.g., m. Yoma 8:8; b. Sebu. 13a (bar.); t Yoma 8:9). The result is that the root 
purpose underlying the expiatory sacrifices is now seen in its true significance. 
Often the Priestly system of sacrificial expiation (exemplified by chaps. 4 and 5) 
was construed as a legalized witch hunt, hounding the conscience of man and 
damning him with guilt for his every accidental, presumed, or unapprehended 
crime. Now it is clear that the reverse is true. All of the cases stipulated or 
implied by the expiatory sacrifices present us with the existential situation of 
man in torment, racked by conscience over his actual or suspected sin. No man 
can help him, for his pain is known only to himself. Not even God can come to 
his aid, for he will not disclose his burden to heaven. It is to this silent sufferer 
that the Priestly law brings its therapeutic balm: if the prescribed restitution is 
inspired by his repentance, his sin can be absolved; he need suffer no more 
(details in Milgrom 1976f: 114-24). 


SACRIFICES: THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORDER ( 6 : 1 - 7 : 38 ) 

Introduction 

6 ^he Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 2 Command Aaron and his sons thus: 

The Burnt Offering 

This is the ritual for the burnt offering—that is, the burnt offering that 
stays on the altar hearth all night until morning, while the altar fire is kept 
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burning on it. 3 The priest having put on linen raiment, with linen breeches next 
to his body, shall remove the ashes to which the fire has reduced the burnt 
offering on the altar and put them beside the altar. 4 He shall then remove his 
vestments and put on other vestments, and take the ashes outside the camp to a 
pure place. 5 The fire on the altar shall be kept burning on it [the hearth]; it shall 
not go out. Every morning the priest shall feed wood to it, lay out the burnt 
offering upon it, and on top turn into smoke the fat parts of the well-being 
offerings. 6 A perpetual fire shall be kept burning on the altar; it shall not go out. 

The Cereal Offering 

7 This is the ritual for the cereal offering. Aaron’s sons shall present it before 
the Lord, in front of the altar. 8 A handful of the semolina and oil of the cereal 
offering shall be set aside from it, with all of the frankincense that is on the 
cereal offering, and this token of it shall be turned into smoke on the altar as a 
pleasing aroma to the Lord. 9 The remainder Aaron and his sons shall eat; it shall 
be eaten unleavened in a holy place; they shall eat it in the court of the Tent of 
Meeting. 10 It shall not be baked with leaven; I have assigned it as their portion 
from my food gifts; it is most sacred like the purification offering and the 
reparation offering. 11 Any male of Aaron’s descendants may eat of it, as a due 
for all time throughout your generations from the Lord’s food gifts. Whatever 
touches them shall become holy. 

The High Priest's Daily Cereal Offering 

12 The Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 13 This is the offering that Aaron and 
his sons shall present to the Lord from the time of his anointment: a tenth of an 
ephah of semolina as a regular cereal offering, half of it in the morning and half 
of it in the evening. 14 It shall be prepared with oil on a griddle. You shall bring 
it well soaked, and present it as tupine, a cereal offering of crumbled bits, of 
pleasing aroma to the Lord. 15 And so shall the priest, anointed from among his 
sons to succeed him, sacrifice it; it is the Lord’s due for all time; it shall entirely 
go up in smoke. 16 So every cereal offering of a priest shall be a total offering; it 
shall not be eaten. 

The Purification Offering 

J 7The Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 18 Speak to Aaron and his sons thus: 
this is the ritual for the purification offering. The purification offering shall be 
slaughtered before the Lord, at the spot where the burnt offering is slaughtered; 
it is most sacred. 19 The priest who offers it as a purification offering shall enjoy 
it; it shall be eaten in a holy place, in the court of the Tent of Meeting. 
20 Whatever touches its flesh shall become holy; and if any of its blood is spat¬ 
tered upon a garment, the bespattered part shall be laundered in a holy place. 
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21 An earthen vessel in which it is boiled shall be broken; if it has been boiled in 
a copper vessel, that shall be scoured and flushed with water. 22 Any male among 
the priests may eat of it: it is most sacred. 23 No purification offering, however, 
may be eaten from which any blood is brought into the Tent of Meeting to 
effect purgation in the shrine; it shall be consumed in fire. 

The Reparation Offering 

7 ! This is the ritual for the reparation offering: it is most sacred. 2 The reparation 
offering shall be slaughtered at the spot where the burnt offering is slaughtered, 
and he [the priest] shall dash its blood against all sides of the altar. 3 A11 of its 
suet shall be presented: the broad tail, the suet that covers the entrails; 4 the two 
kidneys and the suet that is around them on the sinews; and the caudate lobe on 
the liver, which shall be removed with the kidneys. 5 The priest shall turn them 
into smoke on the altar as a food gift to the Lord; it is a reparation offering. 
6 Any male among the priests may eat of it; it shall be eaten in a holy place, it is 
most sacred. 

The Priestly Prebends from the Most Holy Offerings 

7 The reparation offering is like the purification offering. There is a single 
rule for both: it shall belong to the priest who performs expiation therewith. 
8 The priest who sacrifices a person’s burnt offering shall keep the hide of the 
burnt offering that he sacrificed. 9 Any cereal offering that is baked in an oven, 
and any that is prepared in a pan or on a griddle shall belong to the priest who 
offers it. 10 Any cereal offering, whether mixed with oil or dry, shall belong to all 
the sons of Aaron alike. 

The Well-Being Offering 

n This is the ritual for the sacrifice of well-being that one may offer to the 
Lord. 

12 If he offers it for thanksgiving, he shall offer together with the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving unleavened cakes mixed with oil, unleavened wafers smeared with 
oil, and well-soaked cakes of semolina mixed with oil. 13 This offering, with cakes 
of leavened bread added, he shall offer together with his thanksgiving sacrifice of 
well-being. 14 Out of this he shall present one of each [kind of] offering as a 
contribution to the Lord; it shall belong to the priest who dashes the blood of 
the well-being offering. 15 And the flesh of his thanksgiving sacrifice of well¬ 
being shall be eaten on the day that it is offered; none of it shall be put aside 
until morning. 

16 If the sacrifice he offers is a votive or freewill offering, it shall be eaten on 
the day he offers his sacrifice, and what is left of it shall be eaten on the morrow. 
17 What is then left of the sacrificial flesh shall be consumed in fire on the third 
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day. l8 If any of the flesh of his sacrifice of well-being is eaten on-the third day, it 
shall not be acceptable; it shall not be accredited to him who offered it. It is 
desecrated meat, and the person who eats of it shall bear his punishment. 

19 Flesh that touches anything impure shall not be eaten; it shall be con¬ 
sumed in fire. As for other flesh, anyone who is pure may eat such flesh. 20 But 
the person who, while impure, eats flesh from the Lord’s sacrifice of well-being, 
that person shall be cut off from his kin. 21 When a person touches anything 
impure, be it human impurity or an impure quadruped or any impure detestable 
creature, and eats flesh from the Lord’s sacrifice of well-being, that person shall 
be cut off from his kin. 

No Suet or Blood May Be Eaten 

22 And the Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 23 Speak to the Israelites thus: you 
shall not eat the suet of any ox, sheep, or goat. 24 The suet of an animal that died 
or was mauled by beasts may be put to any use, but you must not eat it. 25 If 
anyone eats the suet of an animal from which a food gift is presented to the 
Lord, that person shall be cut off from his kin. 26 And you must not ingest any 
blood, whether of bird or animal, in any of your settlements. 27 Any person who 
ingests any blood shall be cut off from his kin. 

The Priestly Prebends from the Well-Being Offering 

28 And the Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 29 Speak to the Israelites thus: the 
one who presents his sacrifice of well-being to the Lord shall bring his offering to 
the Lord from his sacrifice of well-being. 30 His own hands shall bring the Lord’s 
food gifts: he shall bring the suet together with the breast, the breast to be 
elevated as an elevation offering before the Lord. 31 The priest shall turn the suet 
into smoke at the altar, but the breast shall belong to Aaron and his sons. 32 And 
the right thigh from your sacrifices of well-being you shall give to the priest as a 
gift; 33 the one from among Aaron’s sons who offers the blood of the well-being 
offering and the suet shall receive the right thigh as his prebend. 34 For I have 
taken the breast of the elevation offering and the thigh of the contribution from 
the Israelites, from their sacrifices of well-being, and have assigned them to 
Aaron the priest and to his sons as a due from the Israelites for all time. 35 This 
shall be the perquisite of Aaron and the perquisite of his sons from the Lord’s 
food gifts once they have been inducted to serve the Lord as priests, 36 which the 
Lord commanded to be assigned to them, once they had been anointed, as a due 
from the Israelites for all time throughout their generations. 

Summary 

37 This is the ritual for the burnt offering, the cereal offering, the purifica¬ 
tion offering, the reparation offering, the ordination offering, and the sacrifice of 
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well-being, 38 which the Lord commanded Moses on Mount Sinai, when he 
commanded the Israelites to present their offerings to the Lord, in the Wilder¬ 
ness of Sinai. 


NOTES 

6:2. Command Aaron and his sons. Chaps. 6-7 can be subdivided into nine 
sections: the burnt offering (6:1-6), the cereal offering (6:7-11), the high 
priest’s daily cereal offering (6:12-16), the purification offering (6:17-23), the 
reparation offering and the priestly prebends from the most holy offerings (7:1- 
10), the well-being offering (7:11-21), the prohibition against eating suet or 
blood (7:22-27), the priestly prebends from the well-being offering (7:28-36), 
and the summary (7:37-38). Each section begins with “The Lord spoke to 
Moses” (6:12; 7:22, 28) or “This is the ritual for” (6:7; 7:1, 11, 37); in two 
instances both opening formulas occur together (6:1-2, 17-18). 

That chaps. 6-7 are addressed to the priests sets off these two chapters from 
chaps. 1-5, which are addressed to the laity (Ramban). Yet this distinction is not 
quite correct, for three sections (7:11-21, 22-27, 28-36) unambiguously address 
the laity. The change in addressee is reflected in the style. In chaps. 1-5 the 
anonymous subject is the layman, and whenever the subject is the priest he is 
named. In chap. 6 the situation is reversed: the anonymous subject is the priest 
(6:3, 4, 5, 8, 20). By contrast, 7:1-7 reveals a mixed style (see the Notes) and 
7:11-36, addressed to Israel, once again makes the anonymous subject the lay¬ 
man. A more helpful division of these first seven chapters of Leviticus was 
proposed by the rabbis: chaps. 1-5, being addressed to the laity, focus on their 
needs; hence, the sacrifices are divided into those which are voluntary (nedaba; 
chaps. 1-3) and those which are mandatory ( hoba; chaps. 4-5; Sipra). Chaps. 6- 
7, conversely, focus on the concerns of the priesthood; hence, the sacrifices are 
arranged in a different order: most holy (qodse qodasim; 6:1-7:10) and holy 
(qodasim; 7:11-36; see Ramban on 6:18). This division helps explain why this 
latter category, the “holy” sacrifices, are addressed to the laity: the priestly 
prebends from these sacrifices must be set aside in advance by the laity (7:29— 
30) instead of being taken by the priests from the altar (cf. 6:9, 19; 7:7-10). In 
view of this division, chaps. 1-5 can be called “didactic,” informing the laity of 
its role in the sacrificial service, whereas chaps. 6-7 are “administrative,” 
stressing matters of interest to the priests (Rainey 1970). 

ritual for (torat). Other Priestly texts are not limited to sacrificial rituals. 
Hence the term tora in those texts (e g., 11:46; 15:32) is better rendered “in¬ 
structions” (cf. Hag 2:11). The book of Leviticus contains ten torot, comprising 
a decalogue of ritual life (Hoffmann 1953: 297), as follows: five torot of sacrifice 
—6.2 (the burnt offering); 6:7 (the cereal offering); 6:18 (the purification offer¬ 
ing); 7:1 (the reparation offering); and 7:11 (the well-being offering)—and five 
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torot of impurity—11:46 (animals); 12:7 (the parturient); 13:59 and 14:54-57 
(scale disease); 14:2, 32 (the purification of the mesord c ); and 15:32 (genital 
discharges). Four more torot are found in the book of Numbers: Num 5:29-30 
(the suspected adulteress); Num 6:21 (the Nazirite); Num 19:2, 14 (the corpse- 
contaminated person); and Num 31:21 (the purification rites for booty—a sup¬ 
plement to chap. 19). That these latter few torot were not incorporated into 
Leviticus says a great deal concerning the redaction of the book of Numbers 
(Milgrom 1990a: excursus 48, pp. 438-43). More puzzling, however, is the fact 
that chaps. 1-5, dealing in sacrifices and, hence, falling under priestly jurisdic¬ 
tion, are not a collection of torot. Perhaps the term tora in P implies that the 
text in question derives from the priestly (temple) archives. This hypothesis 
surely accords with the fact that chaps. 6-7 and 13-14 are addressed to the 
priests or center on priestly concerns. Chaps. 12 and 15, though directed to the 
laity, also involve sacrificial rites—again the domain of the priests. The only tore 
in Leviticus unaccounted for is 11:46 (impure animals); however, the opening 
clause of the following verse “to distinguish between the impure and pure" 
(11:47a) reminds one of the nearest thing we have in the Bible to a definition of 
the function of the priesthood: to “distinguish between the sacred and the 
common, and between the impure and the pure; and . . . teach (lehorot) the 
Israelites all of the laws that the Lord has imparted to them through Moses” 
(10:10-11; cf. 14:57; Ezek 44:23). Thus the priests are charged with the respon¬ 
sibility for instructing the Israelites so that they will not desecrate or pollute that 
which is sacred or pure. For this reason the distinction between pure and impure < 
animals is a priestly responsibility. In this way, the absence of the designation 
tora from chaps. 1-5 may also be explained. Because sacrifices enter their sacred 
status only after their blood manipulation on the altar (or, in the case of the 
cereal offering, when its token portion is burned on the altar), the layman's role 
in the preliminary sacrificial rites (chaps. 1-5) does not fall under the purview of 
priestly tora , whereas what happens to the sacrificial meat, endowed with a 
sacred status, most definitely falls into the category of tora y that is to say, priestly 
responsibility. In keeping with this distinction, chaps. 1-5 are addressed to the 
Israelites (L2), whereas most of chaps. 6-7 are addressed to the priests (6:1- 
7:21). For further discussion of this issue, see the Introduction, JF. 

that is , the burnt offering . hi* (hw*) hd c old y in other words, the Tamid offer¬ 
ing, which is the final sacrifice of the day and which lies smoldering on the altar 
all through the night (Leqah Tov, Abravanel). Its requirements (Exod 29:38-41) 
and mode of preparation (Lev 1:10-13) are presumed. Alternatively, the refer¬ 
ent is all burnt offerings (chap. 1), whose incineration may continue through the 
night (Wessely 1846). The third-person pronouns can be used for emphasis (e.g., 
Exod 21:4; Num 35:19; Jer 6:6). 

hearth (moqeda). Read moqedah (mappiq in the heh) y “its hearth” (with 
many manuscripts; cf. LXX and Zeb 83b [Rashi]), namely, the altar’s. The 
mappiq is frequently missing from the MT (e g., Exod 9:18; Lev 13:4; Num 
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15:31; 32:42). For the singular mdqed, see Isa 33:14; Ps 102:4; in rabbinic times, 
the hearth was called bet hammoqed {m. Tamid 1:1; m. Sabb. 1:11). Perhaps the 
term mdqed was reserved exclusively for the hearth of the sacrificial altar; the 
ordinary fireplace would have been called yaqud (Isa 30:14). 

all night until morning. “Out of respect to the Lord the altar was in contin¬ 
uous use” (Bekhor Shor). The rabbis derive from this fact the plausible rule that 
although sacrifices could only be offered during daylight, their incineration on 
the altar could continue through the night {m. Ber. 1:1; t Meg. 2:10; b. Meg. 
21a). 

while the altar fire is kept burning (we y es hammizbeah tuqad). This instruc¬ 
tion is clearly directed to the priests (Ramban). Its importance is indicated by 
the fact that in this short pericope it is mentioned three times (vv 2, 5, 6), each 
for a different purpose. This first occurrence implies that in order for the sacri¬ 
fices to burn through the night the altar fire must be kept burning. The verb 
yaqad means “kindle, burn” (Deut 32:22; Isa 10:16; 65:5; Jer 15:14; 17:4); note 
the Akk. cognate qddu ‘kindle'. 

on it (bo). The referent is the hearth. If it were the altar, the preposition c al 
would have been used (e.g., v 6; Dillmann and Ryssel 1897; cf. Midr. Lev. Rab. 
7:5, the first to note this peculiarity). 

3. linen raiment, middo bad , lit., “his raiment, linen.” Some commentators, 
indeed, give this phrase an appositional rendering (e.g., Dillmann and Ryssel 
1897): his raiment, the linen one (e.g., Exod 28:17; 39:17; Zech 4:10; GKC 
J127.h). Moreover, the grammatical difficulty is compounded by a factual one: 
the priest wore four special garments (three, if the underpants are excluded; see 
below) and not one (Exod 28:39-42). Hazzequni justifies the singular usage on 
the grounds that all four priestly garments were made from the same material 
(though the belt included dyed wool, Exod 39:29). All problems are erased, 
however, by reading with the Sam. and Tgs. midde ‘raiments of’ (for the plural 
form, see Judg 3:16; 1 Sam 4:12; 17:38; 18:4; the singular occurs once, Ps 
109:18, and in Ug., md). The purpose of this limitation to linen garments is 
made explicit by Ezekiel: “they shall not gird themselves with anything that 
causes sweat” (Ezek 44:18), that is, “they shall have nothing woollen upon them 
when they minister inside the gates of the inner court” (ibid., v 17). In the 
Ptolemaic period, Egyptian priests were expressly forbidden to wear woolen 
clothing (Bell 1948: 49). 

linen (bad). The etymology of this word is unknown. For the exclusive use 
of this material in the high priest’s vestments on Yom Kippur and in the gar¬ 
ments of angels, see the Note on 16:4. In the meaning “linen,” this term is 
attested ten times in P and once each in 1 Sam 2:18 and 2 Sam 6:14 (= 2 Chr 
15:27). The plural baddim is found in Ezekiel and Daniel (e.g., Ezck 9:2; Dan 
1:5). It has, however, no association with the priestly garments. On the contrary, 
when Ezekiel refers to the latter, he uses pistim (Ezek 44:17-18), an indication 
that bad, P’s term, fell from use before the exile (Paran 1983: 197). 
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linen breeches. The priest's breeches are listed separately^ from his other 
garments also in Exod 28:42 (Hazzequni). In the itemization of the high priest's 
special vestments on Yom Kippur, the text seems to indicate that the high priest 
is already wearing his breeches before he dons his other garments (see the Note 
on 16:4). Similarly, both the prescriptive and the descriptive accounts of the 
priestly consecration specifically list all of the priestly garments except the 
breeches (Exod 29:8-9; Lev 8:13). Thus the impression conveyed by all these 
texts is that the breeches were not considered part of the sacred priestly gar¬ 
ments, support for which stems from the fact that the consecratory blood and 
oil sprinkled on the clothing (Exod 29:21; Lev 8:30) obviously did not impinge 
on the unexposed breeches. 

body, be&dro, lit., "his flesh," abbreviated from besar c erwa, lit., "naked 
flesh," a euphemism for the genitals (see 15:2, 19; Ibn Ezra). The breeches were 
required to "cover their nakedness" (Exod 28:42). An altar ascendable by steps 
is therefore implied (Ezek 43:17; cf. Lev 9:22; 2 Kgs 16:12). Steps on private 
altars attended by breechless laity, however, were expressly forbidden (Exod 
20:26). 

he shall remove (weherim). The elimination of the altar ashes takes place in 
two stages, their removal to the side of the altar and, afterward, their removal 
outside the camp. Consequently, the rabbis declare that the first stage consti¬ 
tutes a ritual; it is performed by a priest who removes one panful of ashes from 
the altar while dressed in his sacred garments. They deem this act a ritual by 
interpreting the verb henm in its ritual sense "set aside, dedicate" (see the Note < 
on 2:9), a denominative of teruma ‘dedicated gift' (see Comment F below), 
terming the entire ritual terumat haddesen ‘the removal-dedication of the ashes’ 
(b. Yoma 23b). 

But the two-stage removal stems not from ritualistic considerations but 
from more pragmatic ones. All acts involving the altar are eo ipso rituals and 
require the priests to wear their sacred vestments. Conversely, all acts taking 
place outside the sanctuary are profane and, hence, bar the wearing of the 
sacred vestments. Thus it is simply the priest’s need to change his clothes that 
has resulted in separating the ash removal into two parts, its removal from the 
altar and its removal outside the camp. The verb herim here has its normal, 
noncultic meaning of "remove," equivalent to hesir (as in 4:8, 10, 19). 

According to the rabbis, the first lot cast by the priests each morning was to 
select the one to perform the ash-removal ritual ( m. Tamid 1:2). It was per¬ 
formed at dawn in the following manner: 

He whose lot it was to clear (litrom) the altar of ashes went to clear the 
altar of ashes, while they said to him, "Take heed that you do not touch 
the vessel (i.e., the silver firepan) before you sanctify your hands and feet 
in the laver, and lo, the firepan lies in the corner between the ramp and 
the altar, on the western side of the ramp." None entered with him and 
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he carried no lamp, but he walked in the light of the altar fire. They 
neither saw him nor heard the sound of him until they heard the noise of 
the wooden device that Ben Katin had made for the laver; and then they 
said, “The time has come." He sanctified his hands and feet at the laver, 
took the silver firepan, and went up to the top of the altar and cleared 
away the cinders to this side and to that, and scooped up the innermost 
burnt ones and came down again. When he reached the pavement he 
turned his face to the north and went some ten cubits to the east of the 
ramp. He heaped the cinders together on the pavement three hand- 
breadths away from the ramp at the place where they throw the crops of 
the birds (see 1:16) and the ashes of the inner altar and the lampstand. 
When his brethren saw that he was come down, they came running and 
hastened and sanctified their hands and feet at the laver, and they took 
the shovels and the rakes and mounted to the top of the altar. Any 
members (of the animal offerings) and fat pieces that had not been 
consumed during the evening they raked to the sides of the altar, and if 
the sides could not contain them they put them in order on the circuit 
[or] by the ramp. They began to heap up the ashes above the ash pile, 
and the ash pile was in the middle of the altar; sometimes there were 
about three hundred kors (of ashes, about 360 liters) upon it; and at the 
festivals, the priests did not clear away the ashes because they were an 
adornment to the altar: (whenever the ashes remained) it was never 
through the negligence of the priest to clear away the ashes, (m. Tamid 
1:4—2:2) 

the ashes (haddesen). The literal meaning of desen is “fatness,” either of 
olives (Judg 9:9), of food (Isa 55:2), or of sacrifice (Sir 38:11). The ashes on the 
altar hearth derive primarily from the suet because the suet of the sacrificial 
animal was always burned on the altar (3:3-5, 9-11, 14-16; 4:8-9; 7:3-5, 25; see 
the Note on 3:17). The denominative dissen bears the privative meaning “clear 
away (the altar of) the suet ashes” (Exod 27:3; Num 4:13). 

to which (the fire has reduced) ’User (to y kal ha y es): perhaps equivalent to 
la y aser (Ehrlich 1908-14; Hoffmann 1953), though a double accusative for y akal 
is nowhere attested. 

beside the altar. At its eastern side (1:16). 

4. put on other vestments (welabaS begadim y dherim). These must be non- 
sacral, profane vestments ( b . Yoma 223b; Ramban; Bekhor Shor, citing b. Yoma 
69a), as the priest was forbidden to wear his priestly garments outside the 
sanctuary. Ezekiel makes this prohibition explicit, and because he uses the same 
terminology of this verse, yip^etu y et bigdehem . . . welabesu begadim y dherim 
‘they shall remove their vestments . . . and put on other vestments' (Ezek 
44:19; cf. 42:14), it seems probable that this verse formed the basis for Ezekiel’s 
ruling, to which he appends a rationale, weld y -yeqadde$u y et-htfam bebigdehem 
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lest they sanctify the people with their vestments' (Ezek 44:19). The 
Qumranites apparently held a similar view because, like Ezekiel, they forbade 
the priests to leave the inner court in their priestly vestments (11QT 40:1-4, 
fragmentary). See Comment B below. 

a pure place (maqom tdhor). Why this specification; is it not obvious? Not 
at all. Among Israel's neighbors (e.g., Hittites, Mesopotamians), substances that 
absorb impurity are themselves lethally dangerous and must be ana seri asri elli 
susima ‘taken out to the plain, the pure place' (Reiner 1958: 7.63). Yet the 
similarity to Israel’s praxis ends here. In Israel, only the blood of the purification 
offering acts as a ritual detergent, and even in the instance of this sacrifice, the 
flesh is normally eaten by the priest (6:19, 22) and only purification offerings 
brought for severe impurities are incinerated “in a pure place” outside the camp 
(4:12; chap. 4, Comment D; Milgrom 1976a; 1978b: 511-12). All other sacri¬ 
fices such as the burnt offering, discussed here, are incinerated on the altar, and 
their ashes are simply disposed of. They have no inherent powers; their holiness 
is not contagious (see the Notes on 6:11, 20 and Comment B below). Bearing a 
holy status, though of a static nature, only one precaution is applicable to them: 
to be buried “in a pure place.” 

5. on it. bo, namely, the hearth (see the Note on v 2). Why is the admoni¬ 
tion to keep the fire burning repeated here? Its juxtaposition to the instructions 
for the removal of the ashes provides the answer: while removing the ashes the 
priest must be careful not to extinguish the fire! 

Every morning (babboqer babboqer). Repetition to express distribution (e.g., - 
Gen 39:10; Exod 16:21; 36:4, 6, 30; Deut 14:22; cf. GKC $123.c, d). 

shall feed . ubi c er; bi c er (pi c el) usually means “kindle” (e.g., Exod 35:3; Jer 
7:18; Ezek 21:4, 9-10). By extension, it also denotes “feed a burning fire” (e.g., 
Isa 44:15; Neh 10:35). 

wood ( c estm). According to the rabbis, wood could be brought to the altar 
up to the fourth hour of the day (m. c Ed. 6:1; Tg. Ps.-J.). An offering of wood for 
the altar is well attested in various sources pertaining to the Second Temple 
period. The earliest reference is in Nehemiah (10:35; 13:31), which relates that 
lots were drawn to determine which families would supply wood for the Temple 
at various times during the year. The Mishna assigns nine dates for the wood 
offering, eight of them reserved for specific families and the ninth (the fifteenth 
of Av) for the public at large (m. Ta c an. 4:5; cf. Jos., Wars 2.430). Additionally, 
preferred manuscripts of the Mishna (e.g., Kaufmann, Parma, Geniza frag¬ 
ments) as well as other tannaitic sources (e.g., t. Bik. 2:9) include a tenth 
occasion—also for the public offering (the ninth of Av; see Safrai 1965: 221-22). 
According to tannaitic opinion the wood offering was instituted because the 
returning exiles in Nehemiah’s time did not find wood in the wood chamber 
( t. Ta c an. 4:5; b. Ta c an. 28a). All woods except the grapevine and olive wood 
were valid for the offering (m. Tamid 2:3). This rule is explained by the Midrash 
as a sign of respect for the trees whose fruit (grapes and olives) are used for 
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libations on the altar [Midr. Lev. Rab. 7:6; Midr. *Ag. and Leqah Tov on 1:8). 
The Talmud offers the more probable reason, however: both of these aforemen¬ 
tioned woods do not burn well and produce too much smoke (b. Ta c an. 29b). 
Another tradition is preserved in the pseudepigraphical literature, which re¬ 
stricts the types of offerable wood to twelve (7! Levi 9:12; Jub. 21:12-14). 

The wood was brought to the Temple with great ceremony. Bearers of the 
wood were forbidden to work on that day and were required to spend the night 
in Jerusalem, returning to their homes the following morning. 5 Aggadic tradition 
tells of the courage and perseverance of those bringing the wood even in the 
face of danger to their lives ( t . Ta c an. 4:7-8). 

Six of the ten fixed occasions for bringing the wood offering fell in Av. This 
was a good time for cutting and collecting wood. An even better time was the 
end of the following month, Elul, the date chosen by the Qumran sectaries, 
because it fell at the very end of the dry season. Because of the fragmentary 
nature of the Temple Scroll, the date and observance of the Wood Offering 
festival are not fully certain. Sometime during the last week of Elul—perhaps 
beginning on Monday, Elul 23—a six-day festival took place during which the 
twelve tribes of Israel would bring their wood offerings, two tribes each day 
(11QT 23-25). The wood was accompanied by animal offerings, each tribe 
bringing one bull, one ram, and one lamb as burnt offerings and one he-goat as a 
purification offering. The doubling up of the tribes instead of spacing them out 
over twelve days probably was arranged so as not to conflict with the Day of 
Remembrance, set for the first of Tishri (see 23:24). Clearly, Qumran was en¬ 
gaged in a polemic with the Pharisaic tradition: instead of allotting the privilege 
of the wood offering mainly to a few aristocratic families, the Temple Scroll 
ordained that this offering, like all other festival offerings, must be financed 
from the public treasury. This rule of Qumran is in keeping with its quintessen¬ 
tial democratic tradition (Milgrom 1984: 131). The wood offering is also men¬ 
tioned in CD 11.18-19. Strikingly, Qumran's unpublished biblical text 4Q365 
frag. 25 adds the prescription of the wood offering at the end of the festival list 
in Lev 23 (discussion is reserved for my second volume on Leviticus). 

the burnt offering. ha c old , that is, the morning tamid (Exod 29:39-41), from 
which the rabbis derive the rule that the morning tamid must be the first 
sacrifice of the day (b. Pesah 58b; b. Yoma 34a; Zeb 103b). 

on top. c aleha f as in the previous clause. But whereas in the latter case the 
referent is the fire, here the referent is the burnt offering, which is laid over the 
wood (1:8, 12) and which burns through the night (v 2). Alternately, this word 
may be rendered “with it” (see the discussion on 3:5). 

the fat parts of the well-being offerings, helbe hasselamim must refer to 
offerings brought voluntarily by individuals (Rashi). Assumed is that private 
well-being offerings would unfailingly be offered each morning; this is also the 
assumption of 3:5. 

6. A perpetual fire ( y es tamid). This is the third mention of the admonition 
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to keep the altar fire burning; it differs from the other two (vv 2b, 5a) by the 
addition of the adverb tamid, which in this case means “always, continually" (so 
too 24:3; Exod 25:30; Deut 11:12; 1 Kgs 10:8). The term may have been bor¬ 
rowed from royal vocabulary. Just as a loyal retainer could be awarded the 
privilege of living off the king’s “table perpetually" (e.g., 2 Sam 9:7, 10, 13; 2 
Kgs 25:29, 30), so a number of cultic acts, such as the Tamid offering (Exod 
29:42), the bread of presence (Exod 25:29), and the lighting of the menora (Lev 
24:2, 3), were to be performed “perpetually" (Paran 1983: 209 n. 68). 

Here the word tamid stresses the importance of maintaining the fire even if 
the sacrifices are totally consumed. This prescription, found in other cultures as 
well (e.g., among the ancient Greeks), may stem from the mundane necessity of 
keeping the fire burning during days on which kindling one was difficult (Yerkes 
1952: 158). But a more likely explanation is indigenous to Israel’s priestly circles. 
The sacrifices offered up at the inauguration of the public cult were consumed 
miraculously by a divine fire (9.24), and it is this fire which is not allowed to die 
out so that all subsequent sacrifices might claim divine acceptance (see Philo, 
Laws 1. 286, and the Note on “Fire came forth," 9:24). 

This verse repeats v 5aa, thereby framing vv 5-6 in an inclusion that 
accentuates the significance of the intervening statement, thereby emphasizing 
the sequence of wood, burnt offering, and well-being offering which must begin 
each day’s sacrificial rites. 

7. This is the ritual for the cereal offering. Which cereal offering? Because 
this pericope (vv 7-11) deals solely with the raw type (2:1-3) and omits the • 
baked type (2:4-10), it can hardly be claimed as a generalization for all cereal 
offerings. Hence, it has been suggested that it refers to the cereal offering that 
accompanies the Tamid, composed of raw semolina (Exod 29:40). Supporting 
this view is the fact that the previous pericope (vv 1-6) deals with the Tamid 
burnt offering (see the Note on v 2) and the following pericope (vv 12-16) deals 
with the daily offering of the high priest (see the Note on v 13; Kalisch 1867— 
72). Furthermore, this pericope is not headed by a special introduction (cf. 6:1, 
12, 17-18; 7:22, 28), which further implies that this cereal offering is structur¬ 
ally tied to the previously mentioned burnt offering and that, therefore, both 
pericopes together (vv 1-11) concern themselves with the daily Tamid. 

This theory is open to one objection, however, and it is a serious one. The 
cereal offering here is explicitly a priestly prebend (vv 9-11). This does not seem 
to be the case with the Tamid cereal offering. Three separate notices concerning 
the cereal offering that accompanies the burnt offering indicate that the former 
is treated like the latter, in other words, it is totally burned on the altar and none 
of it goes to the priests. The first instance is the sacrificial procedure for the 
healed leper: “the priest shall offer up (wehe c ela) the burnt offering and the 
cereal offering on the altar" (14:20), which clearly points to the total incinera¬ 
tion of not only the whole offering—which would be expected (see 1:9, 13)— 
but also the cereal offering. The second instance concerns the sacrificial accom- 
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paniment to the sheaf (barley) offering, which includes a burnt offering and a 
cereal offering, and the latter is expressly declared to be an *i§seh laYHWH reah 
nihoah ‘a food gift of pleasing aroma to the Lord' (23:13), again a reference to 
its total incineration on the altar. To be sure, it is nowhere explicitly stated that 
the Tamid cereal offering is similarly treated. But one verse—the third instance 
—makes this virtually certain: wayya c al c alayw *et-hd c 6ld we* et-hamminha ka*aser 
siwwa YHWH *et-moseh ‘he (Moses) burned upon it (the altar) the burnt offer¬ 
ing and the cereal offering as the Lord commanded Moses' (Exod 40:29). Both 
the use of one verb “burn" (see the Comment on chap. 1) for the two sacrifices, 
implying that the cereal offering was not an independent sacrifice, and the 
reference to God's command, which can only mean Exod 29:38-43, unmistak¬ 
ably point to the Tamid. Thus one can always assume that whenever the cereal 
offering is not an independent sacrifice but is an adjunct of the burnt offering 
both are treated as a single offering and are burned together on the altar. This 
certainly is the opinion of later times, for example, Josephus (Ant. 3.233-34) 
and the Tannaites ( t. Zebah. 5:3; m. Menah. 6:2). Moreover, the rabbis are 
probably right in maintaining that the adjunct cereal offering contained no 
frankincense (m. Menah. 5:3). Their tradition is clearly supported by biblical 
evidence: the stipulations for the adjunct cereal offering scrupulously spell out 
the ingredients for this offering and their amounts (Num 15:4-9). It can hardly 
be accidental that the quantity of oil is stated for each type of adjunct cereal 
offering but not a word is said about frankincense. The reason for this omission 
is obvious: frankincense is required from the *azkara token of the independent 
raw cereal offering (2:2), the *azkara assigned to the altar, and the remainder to 
the priest (2:3). The absence of frankincense in the adjunct, raw cereal offering 
can only mean that the latter has no *azkara token and, therefore, the entire 
offering is burned on the altar. Thus the presence of frankincense in this cereal 
offering implies that the latter is not an adjunct of some other sacrifice but a 
discrete, private offering. 

Nonetheless, it must be recorded that despite the evidence of Scripture and 
the concurring views of Josephus and the rabbis, the Sadducees consistently and 
vehemently maintained that the adjunct cereal offering (except for its *azkard 
token) was a priestly prebend, and only in Hasmonean times was the issue finally 
settled in favor of the Pharisees (Meg. Ta c an. 5:8; Lichtenstein 1932: 320). True, 
it can be argued that the Sadducees, who represented priestly interests, were 
merely attempting to maximize the priestly prebends. It is hardly conceivable, 
however, that their view was not based on old tradition and current practice. 

The issue would have to be left as an insoluble draw were it not for an 
additional consideration. It is entirely possible to explain why this pericope is 
limited to the raw cereal offering on other grounds: the raw semolina type is the 
most common, and the disposition of the baked type is relegated to a single 
verse in a summation of the priestly prebends (7:9); also, because we have been 
previously informed that the baked cereal offering must be unleavened (2:4-5), 
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there is special need to state this fact also for the raw cereal offering (v 9). In any 
event, the cereal offering of this pericope is not the adjunct to the Tamid or to 
any other sacrifice. It is the independent, private cereal offering of chap. 2. 
Implied, therefore, is that the author of this pericope had the fuller instructions 
concerning the cereal offering (chap. 2) before him, which ultimately deter¬ 
mined how he worded this supplementary notice concerning the priestly share 
in the cereal offering. That chaps. 6-7 comprise a supplement to chaps. 1-5 is 
argued in the Note on 7:38b. For details on the name, function, types, and 
development of the cereal offering, see the Comment on chap. 2. 

Aaron’s sons, bene y ahdron; in fact, one of the sons of Aaron, to judge by the 
verbs used in the execution of this rite (v 8). 

shall present (haqreb). The infinitive absolute has the force of an impera¬ 
tive; it is equivalent to haqreb yaqrtbu (Ibn Ezra). The rabbis hold that this 
“presentation” is a rite that is also termed higgts (Sipra , Saw par. 2:4, 5). But the 
latter verb is only used in connection with the baked cereal offering (2:8) and 
not with the raw cereal offering. Its purpose probably was to demonstrate that 
the baking ab initio was intended for the altar lest “the offerer appear as one 
who initially prepares for himself and only subsequently distributes to others” 
(Bekhor Shor). Nonetheless, the rabbis require that all cereal offerings are sub¬ 
ject to the hagga§d rite (m. Menah. 5:5; see the Note on 2:2). Their view can be 
validated by the fact that meat sacrifices require a discrete presentation of their 
blood (see the Note on 1:5), and one should expect a similar rite for the 
presentation of the y azkdra, the token portion of the cereal offering. The omis- ■ 
sion of this requirement in the prescription for the raw cereal offering can be 
explained on stylistic grounds: to avoid repeating this rite in each of the five 
cereal offerings described in 2:1-7, higgts is mentioned only once, in the summa¬ 
tion, 2:8. 

in front of. The compound preposition y el pene expresses motion better than 
lipne 'before'. Thus the priest must bring the cereal offering to the altar before 
he separates the offerable part from it (cf. 2:8-9). 

8. A handful, bequmso, lit., “with his handful”; for more details on the term 
qomes , see the Note on 2:2. 

semolina. For the meaning of solet , see the Note on 2:1. 
set aside. wehertm, lit., “he shall set aside,” referring to the priest. The 
anonymous subject throughout this chapter is always the priest (see the Note 
on v 2). For the cultic meaning of hertm , see the Notes on 2:9 and 6:3. 

from it (mimmennu). The suffix is masculine, though the antecedent ham- 
minhd ‘the cereal offering’ (v 7) is feminine. The Masora reckons six instances of 
mimmennu , where mimmenna would be expected (Exod 25:15; Lev 6:8; 7:18; 
27:9; Josh 1:7; Judg 11:34), though all of these passages can be explained in 
different ways. Some would attribute a neuter force to the suffix, citing mim¬ 
mennu of 27:9, whose referent is behema (Hazzequni). The existence of any sort 
of neuter in Hebrew is highly doubtful, however, and as for the cited proof text, 
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the referent could just as well be qorban (see the Note on 27:9). In this verse, 
the grammatical problem can be easily resolved because the suffix can refer just 
as well to the ingredients of the cereal offering, the semblina and oil ( semen is 
masculine), even though they follow mimmennu (Kalisch 1867-72). 

frankincense (lebona). For a description, see the Note on 2:2. 

9. According to Ramban (on v 7), this verse contains most of the innova¬ 
tions of this pericope, namely: (1) the cereal offering, but for its token, is eaten 
by the priests, (2) unleavened, (3) in a holy place, and (4) its holiness is conta¬ 
gious (v 11). This list is correct, except for the first item, for the assignment of 
the cereal offering to the priest has already been stated (2:3, 10). 

unleavened (massot). This requirement follows logically from the fact that 
“I have assigned it as their portion from my food gifts” (v 10). Thus, because 
the cereal offering stems from God—leaven being forbidden on the altar (2:11) 
—it follows that the priests should also eat it unleavened. This requirement is 
not found in the prescription for the raw cereal offering (2:1-3), and it may 
account for the omission of the baked offering in this pericope, for we have 
already been informed that the baked cereal offering must be unleavened (2:4- 
5; see the Note on v 7). The repetition of the ostensibly superfluous verb te’akel 
‘shall be eaten' (cf. yo'kelu in v 9a) throws emphasis on the state of the con¬ 
sumed minhd: it must be unleavened. The third mention of this verb in the 
verse (abp, yo y kel-uha) is also for emphasis: it must be eaten in the sanctuary 
court (Paran 1983: 53). 

(it shall be eaten unleavened) in a holy place; (they shall eat it) in the court of 
the Tent of Meeting ( . . bemaqom qados . . . bahdsar } 6hel-mo c ed). Clearly, 
the “holy place” is here identified as the Tabernacle court (Rashi). That is, 
because theoretically the entire Tent-shrine as “a holy place” would also qualify 
as the priests' dining room, the text then delimits the dining area to the court. 
This instance and the following (v 19) being the first two to mention and define 
the dining area of the priests, all subsequent attestations need but state 
bemaqom qados ‘in a holy place' or its equivalent, bimqom haqqddes, lit., ‘in the 
place of holiness' (6:20; 7:6; 10:17, 18; 14:13; 16:24) and the locus of the court 
must be understood. (Wright's attempt to distinguish between the two expres¬ 
sions [1987: 232-35] is not convincing.) 

There is even stronger scriptural evidence for this identification. The place 
in which the priestly consecrands are to cook their sacrificial meat is called in 
Exodus bemaqom qados ‘in a holy place’ (Exod 29:31), but in Leviticus petah 
y ohel mo c ed ‘the entrance to the Tent of Meeting' (8:31). Thus the priestly 
dining area must be located in the Tabernacle court. The cereal offering is eaten 
by the priests y esel hammizbeah ‘beside the altar' (10:12). Because the sacrificial 
altar is situated in the very center of the court, the expression “beside the altar” 
must designate the area within the altar’s circumference, that is to say, any¬ 
where inside the court. Finally, the reparation offering of lamb brought by the 
healed mes6ra c is slaughtered bimqom y 3ser yishat y et-hahatta't we y et-hd c 6la bim - 
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qom haqqodes ‘at the spot in the sacred precinct where the purification offering 
and the burnt offering are slaughtered’ (14:13). Because the offerer or any other 
lay person performs the sacrificial slaughter (see the Note on 1:5), it is clear that 
the slaughtering takes place in the Tabernacle court, which elsewhere is ex¬ 
pressly identified as lipne YHWH petah *6hel mo c ed 'before the Lord, at the 
entrance to the Tent of Meeting’ (e.g., Exod 29:11) or, more restrictively, yerek 
hammizbeah sapona 'on the north side of the altar before the Lord’ (Lev 1:11). 

P's system permitted the laymen to have access to the petah *6hel md c ed 
‘the entrance to the Tent of Meeting’, in other words, to any part of the 
Tabernacle court. The latter did not have "most sacred" status, as did the Tent 
and the outer altar. In P’s terms it was just "sacred"— mdqom qddos/meqom 
haqqodes ‘a holy place/place of holiness’. On Yom Kippur only the "most sa¬ 
cred" areas are purged: the adytum, the shrine, and the outer altar (16:14-19), 
but not one drop of purgatorial blood is spilled upon the curtains of the court or 
its floor. Furthermore, during rites of consecration for the priests and the Taber¬ 
nacle all of the priestly consecrands are anointed as well as all of the sancta, with 
the sole exception of the court and its curtains (8:10-11; Exod 30:26-30; 40.9- 
16). That is why some later rabbinic sources could argue on behalf of lay access 
to the inner court (of the permanent Temple). For example, processions around 
the altar took place on the Feast of Tabernacles ( m . Sukk. 4:5; m. Mid. 2:6; cf. 
Albeck's note, 1952: p. 476). As a consequence, then, it is safe to assume that 
the entire court was available to the priests for their dining needs. 

At the same time, there is good reason to believe that in practice the priests 
actually dined on their prebends in the inner court, called by the rabbis by the 
biblical expression ben ha’ulam welammizbeah ‘between the porch (of the Tem¬ 
ple) and the altar’ (Joel 2:17), which, in rabbinic sources,- has a higher degree of 
sanctity than the forecourt (m. Kelim 1:9; Sipre Zuta on Num 5:2). Moreover, 
there is evidence that even in biblical times the priests’ private activities were 
confined to the inner court. First, it is difficult to believe that the high priest, 
commanded on Yom Kippur to bathe "in a holy place" (16:24), would do so in 
the forecourt, in view of the worshiping Israelites (16:17). In the Herodian 
Temple, the place in which the high priest immersed himself was indeed a room 
in the inner court (m. Mid. 5:3; m. Yoma 3:3). Furthermore, Ezekiel locates the 
priests’ chambers for cooking and eating the most sacred offerings to the rear 
(i.e., west) of the temple building, on the north and south sides of the inner 
court (Ezek 42:1-14; 46:19-20). Even though, in Ezekiel’s system, the entirety 
of the inner court is the private preserve of the priests, nonetheless he does not 
locate their dining area in the eastern part of the court, presumably in keeping 
with the established custom within the Jerusalem Temple that the priests do not 
dine in the area accessible to the laity. Finally, mention should be made of the 
archaeological findings in Arad that the courtyard of its sanctuary (datable to 
the First Temple period) was clearly divided into two parts on either side of the 
sacrificial altar, thus suggesting the possibility that the bipartite division of the 
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sanctuary court extends back into biblical times. Hence, this adduced evidence 
may indicate the existence of two priestly traditions: the theory, which allowed 
them to dine anywhere within the sacred precinct, and their practice, which 
confined their eating and, indeed, all of their private activities to the inner part 
of the court. Indeed, is the specification that the priests eat their prebends from 
the most sacred offerings in the hdsar y ohel mo^d (6:9, 19 only) and not in the 
petah J ohel mo c ed, where lay persons perform their sacrificial duties (cf. the 
Note on 1:3), an attempt by the text to distinguish between the two (cf. also 
the Note on 8:31)? 

Of certainty, theory—embodied in the canonized Torah—prevailed in the 
Herodian Temple, where chambers for dining were provided for the priests all 
along the wall of the sacrificial court (£. Zebah. 56a [bar.]; Sipra, Saw par 2:12; 
Sipre , Deut. 36). The sectaries of Qumran also ordained that the priests could 
eat anywhere within the sacrificial court, for which purpose tables and chairs 
were to be set up within the stoa surrounding the entire court wall. Further¬ 
more, their temple blueprint prescribed two cooking installations flanking each 
of the four gates leading into this court as well as stoves in all of its four corners 
(11QT 37:8-15). In fact, the Temple Scroll explicitly equates “the court of the 
Tent of Meeting" with the entire area of the sacrificial court (20:11-12). 

10. baked (te’apeh). Because the baking and cooking vessels for the priestly 
prebends from the most sacred offerings are located inside the sacred precincts 
(v 21), it must be assumed that the baking or cooking took place there as well. 
Such indeed is the provision of Ezekiel’s temple (Ezek 42:13; 46:19-20) and of 
Qumran’s Temple Scroll (11QT 37:8-15). 

leaven (hames). For its definition and distinction from ie y or y see the Note 
on 2:11. 

I have assigned (ndtatti). For this usage of the verb natan, see the Note on 
17:11 (and cf. 18:8, 21, 26). The unexpected use of the first person here and in 
the next word, below, suggests a later editor who reworked this passage 
(Dillmann and Ryssel 1897), identified as a tradent of H (Knohl 1988: 234 n. 7). 
One may ask, however, why only this verse and not the rest of the pericope? 
Perhaps, then, P might also have countenanced God’s speaking in the first 
person (see the Introduction, $C). 

from my food gifts (me y issay). For y isseh meaning “food gift" and not “fire 
offering," as commonly rendered, see the Note on 1:9. This sentence, uniquely 
in this chapter, is set in the first person, most likely to underscore the reason 
that the priests must bake their cereal offering prebend unleavened: it stems 
from the Lord; in other words, it should theoretically go up in smoke on the 
altar but, by his grace, he has assigned it to the priests (see the Comment on 
chap. 2). 

most sacred. The term qodes qodasim defines the burnt, cereal, purification, 
and reparation offerings (2:3; 6:10, 18; 7:6), as distinct from the rest of the 
offerings, which are designated by the term qodeS ‘sacred’: the well-being offer- 
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ing, the herem, and the first of animals, produce, and processed foods (Num 
18:12-19). herem is also termed “most sacred" (27:29), but only in regard to its 
irredeemability; otherwise it is treated as “sacred" (Milgrom 1976f: 53 n. 187, 
66 n. 236). The designations “sacred" and “most sacred" are always applied to 
the portions of the offering that are eaten. For this reason the burnt offering 
(never eaten by man) is nowhere called “most sacred" but must be assumed to 
be so (see m. Zebah. 5:1; 6:1). This bipartite division of offerings into “sacred" 
and “most sacred" is not the invention of Israel; clear traces of it are present in 
Egyptian and Hittite cultic texts (Milgrom 1976f: 41-43). 

like the purification offering and the reparation offering (kahatta^t 
weka^asam). The similitude is only in the manner of eating, nobin other aspects 
of their common “most sacred" status. The data on the purification and repara¬ 
tion offerings are taken for granted: hence, the author of this text had before 
him chaps. 4 and 5. 

11. Any male of Aaron’s descendants. This statement agrees with 2:3 and 
7:10 that the raw cereal offering belongs to the entire priestly cadre, even the 
blemished priests who are not permitted to officiate (21:21-22; cf. m. Zebah. 
12 : 1 ). 

a due for all time (hoq- c olam). For this meaning of hoq see 6:15; 7:34; 10:15; 
24:9; Gen 47:22; Exod 29:28; Num 18:8, 11, 19. It should be distinguished from 
the term huqqa law', especially as found in the same construct, huqqat c olam ‘a 
law for ali time’ (e.g., 3:17; 10:9; 23:14, 31; 24:3). See further the Note on 
10:13. 

throughout your generations (ledorotekem). The second-person plural suffix 
is strange. Normally, its referent would be the Israelites. Instead, it is Aaron and 
the priests who are addressed here (v 2), and even they are consistently referred 
to in the third person (e.g., vv 3-5, 7-9)—indeed, in this very verse. Thus, there 
is no choice but to regard it as an unconscious imitation of the oft-repeated 
phrase huqqat c olam leddrotekem 'a law for all time throughout your [i.e., the 
Israelites’] generations’ (e.g., Exod 12:14, 17; Lev 3:17; 10:9; 23:14, 31,41; 24:3; 
Num 15:15; 18:23). Alternately, one may wish to read ledorotam ‘throughout 
their generations’, referring to the priests (as in Exod 27:21). 

Whatever touches them shall become holy (kol > aser-yigga c bahem yiqdas). 
For the derivation, explanation, and implications of this formula, see Comment 
B below. 

them (bahem). The plural suffix cannot claim as its antecedent the cereal 
offering, which is found only in the singular throughout this pericope (vv 7-11). 
The antecedent cannot be anything else than y isse ‘food gifts of’, a plural noun 
that refers not only to the cereal offering but also to the purification and repara¬ 
tion offerings mentioned in the verse (v 10b). Thus the formula cited here is 
clearly an attempt to generalize all of the sacrifices subject to the formula's 
jurisdiction. This deduction is confirmed by a verse in Ezekiel: “This is the place 
where the priests shall boil the reparation offering and the purification offering 
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and where they shall bake the cereal offering in order not to bring them out into 
the outer court and so communicate holiness to the people” (Ezek 46:20). It is 
no accident that these three sacrifices comprise the qodse qodasim ‘the most 
sacred offerings’ that are assigned to the priests as their prebends, implying that 
the meat of the well-being offering that is not subsumed under the category of 
‘‘the most sacred” is not affected by this formula (for details, see Comment B 
below). 

12. The Lord spoke to Moses . Because this pericope is not labeled a tord (cf. 
6:2, 7, 18; 7:1, 11), it purports to be a continuation of the previous pericope, a 
most logical association because it too deals with the same kind of sacrifice, the 
cereal offering. Why then does it begin with a discrete and lengthy introduction 
(vv 12-13aap)? The possibility must therefore be entertained that this pericope 
is an interpolation and that the function of the introduction was to set it off 
from its context. For this very reason—to continue the surmise—an introduc¬ 
tion was affixed to the pericope on the purification offering (vv 17-23), instead 
of allowing it to begin with the words ‘‘this is the ritual for the purification 
offering” (v 18ap; cf. 6:7; 7:1, 11), in order to distinguish it from the inserted 
interpolation (vv 12-16). 

The same history may lie behind the evolution of chap. 7. The pericope on 
the suet and blood (7:22-27) contains an introduction but, like 6:12-17, is not a 
tora; hence, both passages must be interpolations. The insertion of 7:22—27 
therefore would have motivated the writing of an introduction (7:28-29a) to the 
subsequent pericope (7:29b-36), which, originally, did not have one because it 
was a continuation of the discussion of the well-being offering (7:11-21) and was 
part of latter’s tord (7:11). 

Thus the original text of chaps. 6-7 probably had only one introduction 
(6:l-2aa) followed by a series of tord pericopes (6:2a(B—6; 7-11; 18ap—23; 7:1- 
10; 11-21, 29b—36; 37-38). After the insertion of two interpolations (6:12-16; 
7:22-27), however, introductions were affixed to the passages that followed 
them (6:17-18aa; 7:28-29a). Because the second interpolation (7:22-27) and 
the subsequent connective (7:28-29a) stem from H (see the Note on 7:22—23a 
and the Introduction, $H), the insertion of 6:12-16 (and the composition of 
6:17-18aa) should also be attributed to H. 

13. Aaron and his sons (’aharon ubdndyw). Because this sacrifice, according 
to the explicit statement of this pericope, will be offered solely by the high priest 
(see esp. v 15), it would seem that the term ‘‘his sons” does not refer to all of 
Aaron’s descendants—the entire priestly cadre—but only to those of his descen¬ 
dants who will succeed him, namely, the future high priests (Sir 45:14; Heb 
7:27; Tg. Ps.-J.). But Philo preserves the tradition that this daily cereal offering 
is incumbent on every priest ( Laws 1. 255-56). Josephus also seems to follow 
Philo’s view: “The priest at his own expense, and that twice a day, offers meal 
soaked in oil and hardened by a little cooking” (Ant 3.257), unless “the priest” 
(sing.) stands for the high priest. A third view is held by the rabbis: whereas they 
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agree that this pericope deals with the daily offering of the high priest, they 
interpret the conjunction waw in ubanayw ‘and his sons’ as implying that all of 
Aaron’s sons, to wit, every priest, must sacrifice a cereal offering on the day of 
his consecration (t. Seqal. 3:25; Sipra, Saw par. 3:3; b. Menah. 51b). 

It seems to be the high priest’s daily offering that is alluded to in the 
expression ma c aseh hahabittim ‘the making of the flat cakes’- (1 Chr 9:31), lit., 
“that which is made on griddles” (see v 14, below), which anticipates the 
rabbinic term for this offering, minhat hahabittim ‘the cereal offering of the flat 
cakes’ (m. Menah. 6:5; m. Tamid 3:1). A special official and chamber were 
appointed for its preparation (t. Seqal 2:14; m. Mid. 1:3), a precedent for which 
was established in biblical times, for Scripture attests to the fact that at least as 
early as the Second Temple, a Levite family was assigned to the duty of prepar¬ 
ing this offering (1 Chr 9:31). Thus the high priest had only the duty of sacrific¬ 
ing this offering but not of preparing it (further proof is supplied in v 15). Who 
bore the cost of this offering? Josephus unequivocally points to the high priest 
(Ant. 3.257, cited above). Yet the answer is not certain if minhat hattamid ‘the 
regular cereal offering', supplied from public funds (Neh 10:34), refers to the 
high priest’s daily cereal offering (see the discussion at v 15, below). 

Which of the preceding interpretations is correct? Philo’s has to be ruled 
out, particularly if the priest himself had to bear the cost of the offering. This 
offering, requiring one-tenth of an ephah (approximately 2.3 liters) of the finest 
flour, solet ‘semolina’, would be economically burdensome for the average priest; 
only the high priest could afford it (see below). Furthermore, considering the , 
large cadre of priests who serviced the First and Second Temples, the cost would 
be prohibitive for the temple treasury if it had to cover the costs of this daily 
offering for each and every priest. Thus this pericope most likely deals with the 
daily cereal offering of the high priest. Note should also be taken of the rabbis’ 
apparent reluctance to give the meaning of “successors” to the word ubanayw , a 
meaning that admittedly is unattested in Scripture, claiming instead that it 
refers to a discrete offering of Aaron’s sons, that is to say, every priest, made on 
the day of his consecration. 

from the time (beyom). Clearly, the usual translation of the word, “on the 
day,” cannot be right because this offering is not for a one-time occasion but is 
to be offered tamid ‘perpetually’. It has long been recognized, however, that 
beyom can also mean miyydm (Sipra, Saw par. 2:4; Saadiah, Ibn Janah, Ibn Ezra, 
Radak), and that it is not infrequent in biblical Hebrew (e.g., 8:32, cf. 7:32; 
14:18, cf. 14:29; Josh 3:6 [K./Q.]; 2 Kgs 23:23 [K./Q.]), where beth possesses an 
ablative sense, equivalent to mem (Sarna 1959). This phenomenon is well at¬ 
tested in other Semitic languages, for example, Ug. b (UT 49.1.18, 38, 39; 
51.3.15, 16; 52.6 [Ginsberg 1936]); Akk. ina (CAD, I-J, 141-42); and in early 
Northwest Semitic inscriptions (e g., Abibaal [Albright 1947]; Nora [Albright 
1941-43]; Karatepe, lines 13-14 [Gordon 1949]; Eshmun 3 azar, lines 5-6 [Cooke 
1903]). 
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Moreover, the word yom has, beside its usual meaning “day," the abstract 
connotation “time,” especially when affixed with the preposition beth (e.g., 
Ezek 38:18; 43:18), which gives beyom the meaning “when, after, from the 
time.” This usage is particularly clear in the text on the initiation ceremonies of 
the Tabernacle altar, where beyom (Num 7:1, 10, 84) is replaced by ? ahare ‘after* 
(v 88). 

ephah. ha’epa, estimated as equivalent to 22.8 liters (Zuidhof 1982). Thus 
one-tenth of an ephah , the most frequently mentioned amount of semolina in a 
cereal offering (5:11; 14:21; Num 5:15; 28:9, 13, 21, 29; etc.), would amount to 
2.3 liters. 

regular, tamid, lit., “perpetually.” This adverb ultimately developed into a 
noun when it referred to the daily sanctuary cult (see the Note on v 6 and 
Comment C below). As this cereal offering of the high priest was sacrificed 
twice daily, it was no doubt incorporated into the daily Tamid, and to distin¬ 
guish it from other cereal offerings, it was probably called minhat hattamid ‘the 
regular cereal offering*. Surely, this is the meaning of the term as used in Num 
4:16a, “The responsibility of Eleazar son of Aaron the priest: the lighting oil, 
the aromatic incense, uminhat hattamid, and the anointing oil.’* Of course, it is 
also possible that in this verse this term refers to the cereal offering that accom¬ 
panies the Tamid, the daily burnt offering (Exod 29:40a; Num 28:5). If this 
were the case, however, then it would be inexplicable why Eleazar was not 
similarly responsible for the wine libation that also accompanies the daily burnt 
offering (Exod 29:40a; Num 28:7a). Furthermore, this “regular cereal offering” 
must correspond in its typology to the other ingredients placed in Eleazar's 
charge. Just as the lighting oil, the aromatic incense, and the anointing oil fall 
under the exclusive control of the high priest, so must the minhat hattamid , a 
designation that, therefore, favors the high priest’s daily cereal offering. That 
only the high priest could officiate with these other substances is proved by the 
fact that they were employed inside the Tent of Meeting, in which the high 
priest alone could officiate (for the incense, see Exod 30:7-8, and for the light¬ 
ing oil, see Lev 24:3; Num 8:2-3); and, in the case of the anointing oil, it was 
used to anoint the head of Aaron and, presumably, of his successors (see chap. 8, 
Comment D), but not the heads of ordinary priests. Moreover, according to 
rabbinic tradition, the anointing oil was stored in the adytum (t. Yoma 3:7), to 
which only the high priest had access. Thus the regular cereal offering included 
in this list must also fall under the exclusive domain of the high priest. 

Nevertheless, a third possibility must be reckoned with. The regular cereal 
offering in Num 4:16 also accurately describes the bread loaves on the table of 
presence, which are also termed a Tamid (24:3), a contention that is further 
supported by the fact that, like the other enumerated substances, these bread 
loaves are also employed inside the Tent of Meeting. It must be admitted that 
this claim would be nigh incontestable were it not for the fact that the bread of 
presence is already accounted for in the prescriptions for the Tabernacle trans- 
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port: they are not removed from the table (Num 4:7b). Thus, by the process of 
elimination the regular cereal offering of Num 4:16 must refer to the high 
priest’s daily offering. 

There is one other attestation of the minhat Tamid , in Neh 10:34, but its 
identification is not as unambiguous. Every Israelite family accepts the responsi¬ 
bility of contributing one-third of a shekel annually “for the rows of bread (of 
presence), for the minhat hattamid and for the burnt offering of the Tamid , the 
sabbaths, the new moons, the festivals. . . .” Here the mention of the Tamid 
burnt offering might lead one to conclude that the minhat hattamid refers to the 
cereal offering that accompanies the burnt offering. Yet in that case one would 
also expect that the cereal offerings for the sabbaths, new moons, and festivals 
would also be mentioned. That they are not can only mean that the minhat 
hattamid must be a discrete offering, namely, the cereal offering of the high 
priest, the only other cereal offering sacrificed daily. Furthermore, the same 
argument used for Num 4:16 is applicable here: if minhat hattamid were the 
adjunct cereal offering of the daily burnt offering, one would expect to see the 
adjunct wine libation also included. 

The conclusion is, therefore, ineluctable: minhat hattamid (Num 4:16; Neh 
10:34) refers to the daily cereal offering of the high priest. Moreover, despite the 
evidence from Josephus (cited above) and what may have been the case in his 
time, at the very end of the Second Temple period, the cost of this offering 
originally was not charged to the high priest but was subsidized by communal 
funds. 

half of it in the evening (umahdsitah ha c areb). Because rabbinic tradition 
holds that the high priest’s cereal offering was the final altar sacrifice of each day 
( b . Yoma 33a; Maim., The Book of Temple Service , Daily Offerings 6.5, 11), the 
possibility must be entertained that the term minhat ha c ereb ‘the evening cereal 
offering (1 Kgs 18:29, 36; 2 Kgs 16:15; Ps 141:2; Dan 9:21; Ezra 9:4-5) refers to 
this sacrifice or, rather, to the time of this sacrifice—a convenient, if pictur¬ 
esque, way of saying: at day’s end, just before evening sets in (Hoffmann 1953: 
31-32). Alternately, because this expression presupposes a discrete offering, one 
would have to assume an earlier stage in the development of the Tamid when 
only the cereal offering (but no burnt offering) was sacrificed at the close of each 
day (see Comment C below). 

14. griddle (mahabat). For the method of preparation, see 2:5-6. 

well soaked. The term murbeket occurs again only at 7:12 and 1 Chr 23:29. 
Its meaning is disputed. Some claim that it means that the semolina must be 
prepared quickly (Ibn Ezra, second explanation) by deep frying it in oil (Tg. 
Ps.-f.; Maim, on m. Menah. 9:3); however, frying takes place not on a griddle 
but in a pan ( marheset; see the Note on 2:7). Others opt for the meaning 
“softened (in oil)” (Ibn Ezra, Rashbam), which, however, has no philological 
support. Most lexicons and translations render it “well mixed” on the basis of 
the Arab, cognate rabaka; but biblical Hebrew already possesses this verb, balal, 
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which is frequently found in cultic texts, especially in connection with the cereal 
offering (2:4; Exod 29:40; Num 28:5, 12, 20, 28; etc.), and, significantly, with 
the cereal offering prepared on a griddle (2:5). Thus the word murbeket must 
denote something else. A fourth explanation is cited by the rabbis: “thoroughly 
boiled in water" (Sipra, Saw 4:6; cf. Tg. Neof.). But after the preparation is 
toasted on a griddle boiling it makes no sense. Perhaps the Akk. cognate rabdku 
sheds some light. It is chiefly found in pharmaceutical texts, where it refers to 
the preparation of a drug by boiling down its ingredients. 

tupine. This hapax has been variously interpreted, for example; (1) “past¬ 
ries" (Tg. Neof.); (2) emended to teputtenah ‘crumble it’ (Dillmann and Ryssel 
1897); (3) read as to'pendh ‘bake it’ {Sipra, Saw 4:6; b. Menah. 50b; Jos., Ant 
3.257; cf. Rashi, Rashbam); (4) “folded" (LXX; van Leeuwen 1988). The word 
tappinni occurs in Akk. (dabin in Sumerian) and is rendered “a cereal prepara¬ 
tion" (AHw), and in Hittite it also designates “barley bread" (Hoffner 1968: 
534). Because its exact meaning is not certain, it has been left untranslated here. 

crumbled bits, pittim; see 2:6. Notice should be taken of the absence of 
frankincense in this offering, a characteristic common to all baked cereal offer¬ 
ings (see the Note on 2:4 and the Comment on chap. 2). It might be argued, 
however, that the frankincense was omitted for the same reason that the y azkdrd 
was omitted: the high priest’s cereal offering, being totally burned on the altar, 
requires no y azkdra (contrast 2:9). So too the frankincense, which would entirely 
be removed with the J azkara , would also not be mentioned. The reply of Tirat 
Kesep is compelling: if the high priest’s cereal offering were an exception to the 
rule, then the text would have said so, as it does in the cases of the cereal 
offerings for the poor person’s graduated purification offering (5:11) and for the 
suspected adulteress (Num 5:15). 

15. anointed, hammdsiah , a past participle, equivalent to hammdsuah; it is 
not a regular adjective. 

sacrifice (ya c d§eh). The extant renderings of this word are “bear its cost" 
(Jos., Ant 3.257; cf. m. Seqal. 7:6) and “prepare it" (most translations and 
commentaries). But in sacrificial texts the verb c dsa has only one meaning, 
“sacrifice" (e.g., Exod 10:25; Lev 4:20; 5:10; 7:7, 22; 14:19, 30; 15:15, 30; 16:24; 
17:9; 22:23). Thus, regardless of who bore its cost or who prepared it, it was the 
high priest’s responsibility to offer it. 

the Lord's due for all time (hoq- c oldm laYHWH). See v 11 for the same 
idiom (see also 7:34; 10:13, 15). Here, however, because the entire offering is 
burned on the altar, it is termed “the Lord’s due." 

entirely, kalil, an old sacrificial term designating the burnt offering (Deut 
33:10; cf. 1 Sam 7:9; Ps 51:21; see the Comment to chap. 1); here it bears 
instead its normal adverbial meaning, “entirely" (e.g., Exod 28:31; Deut 13:17; 
Isa 2:18). 

16. So every cereal offering of a priest (wekol-minhat kohen). Because the 
priest, like the layman, is entitled to eat the meat of his well-being offering, one 
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might think that this verse only forbade the priest to benefit from his expiatory 
cereal offerings; but if they were offered for another reason, say, out of joy or 
thanksgiving (see the Comment on chap. 2), then, except for the J azkara token, 
the priest might eat his offering. This line of reasoning, logical in itself, is denied 
by the rule that every cereal offering of a priest, regardless of its motivation, 
must be consumed on the altar (Sipra, Saw 8:4). “Indian-giving," retracting 
one's gift (or most of it) from the Lord, is unacceptable and is, more likely, 
reprehensible. 

a total offering, kalil, used nominally (see v 15). Alternately, the verb toqtdr 
'shall go up in smoke' (v 15b) applies here as well, yielding "(shall go up in 
smoke) entirely" (see v 15b). 

18. this is the ritual for the purification offering (z6 y t torat hahatta’t). For the 
theory that this pericope may originally have begun here and that the introduc¬ 
tion (vv 17-18aa) would have been added following the insertion of vv 12-16, 
see the Note on v 12. 

at the spot where the burnt offering is slaughtered, bimqom ’aser tissahet 
ha c old , located at the northern side of the altar, the locus for slaughtering sacrifi¬ 
cial animals from the flock (see the Note on 1:11). Yet cattle are also eligible as 
purification offerings (see, for example 4:1-21), and, hence, their slaughter 
should not be restricted to the area of the court north of the altar (see the 
Notes on 1:5; 4:4)! The answer is that purification-offering, cattle are never 
eaten by the priests but must be incinerated outside the camp (4:11-13, 21). 
Thus the purification animals referred to in this pericope are explicitly to be- 
eaten by the priests (vv 19, 22; contrast v 23) and must, therefore, be restricted 
to flock animals. 

Yet this specification for the slaughter of the purification flock animals has 
already been mentioned, and with precisely the same words, in 4:24, 29, and 33. 
Why repeat it here? Because this pericope is addressed to the priests (v 17aa), 
the purpose of the repetition can only be to place the responsibility for the 
proper slaughter of the purification offering specifically upon the priests. Al¬ 
though sacrificial slaughter is performed by the lay offerer (see the Notes on 
1:25a; 4:15b), it falls on the priests to supervise the slaughter, that it be done in 
the proper manner (see the Note on 1:5a) and place. The rabbis find an ethical 
motivation for this repetition: “not to publicize the sinners” (y. Yebam. 8:3; cf. 
y. Sota 8:9; y. Qidd . 4:1); that is to say, by locating the slaughter of the purifica¬ 
tion and burnt offerings in the same place, one cannot distinguish their owners 
and thereby identify the sinners. Unfortunately, this ethical desideratum cannot 
be met because the burnt-offering animals must be male whereas the common¬ 
er's purification animals are limited to females, which leads to an easy identifica¬ 
tion of the latter's owners. 

most sacred. For the meaning of qodeS qodasim see the Note on v 10. Why 
is it stated here? It must be an explanation of the previous statement. The 
purification offering is slaughtered at the same spot as the burnt offering because 
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it is most sacred. Were it a well-being offering, which is “sacred” but not “most 
sacred,” it could be slaughtered anywhere in the forecourt (see 3:2, 8). 

19. The priest who offers it as a purification offering, hakkohen hamehatte 
y otah, lit., “the priest who performs the decontamination rite,” in other words, 
removes the impurity of the altar by means of the blood. For the privative 
function of the pi c el hitte] see 8:15; Exod 29:36; Num 19:19; and chap. 4, 
Comment A. Because the blood is the purifying agent (see Ibn Ezra and chap. 
4, Comment B), the priest must be the one who performs the blood rites (Tg. 
Onq.). That such is the case is proved by the prescription for the prebends from 
the thanksgiving offering: “it shall belong to the priest who dashes the blood of 
the well-being offering” (7:14b). Presumed is that more than one priest officiates 
at each sacrifice. To be sure, at early, simple sanctuaries, a single priest would see 
the sacrifice through from beginning to end, and even in larger sanctuaries no 
more than a single priestly family would suffice to administer and perform the 
entire cult, such as the Aaronides at the Tabernacle and the Elides at Shiloh. It 
was only the Temple of Jerusalem that employed a large priestly cadre, which 
ultimately had to be broken into “divisions” and “fathers’ houses” (1 Chr 24), 
though even here there were few vacancies, to judge by the refusal of the 
Temple hierarchy to absorb their unemployed rural colleagues (2 Kgs 23:9). The 
rabbinic tradition that “the priest” in this verse stands for his entire “father’s 
house” ( Sipra , Saw 10:2) refers to the days of the Herodian Temple, when the 
sacrificial prebends would be distributed to the entire priestly cadre on duty that 
day. The same applies to large sanctuaries throughout the ancient world. For 
example, the Carthage and Marseilles tariffs state explicitly that the sacrificial 
prebends belong to the priests as a group ( ANET 3 502-3). 

shall enjoy it. yo’kelenna, lit., “shall eat it.” But the literal meaning cannot 
be maintained here because it is clearly impossible for a single priest to consume 
the entire animal in a single day (see below and the Note on v 22). For the 
figurative use of *dkal ‘enjoy, benefit, possess’, see Ps 128:2; Qoh 5:18 (Wessely 
1846). The duration of the time in which the purification offering and, indeed, 
meat from any other most sacred offering may be eaten is nowhere stated. All 
ancient sources, however, agree that it must be eaten the same day (Philo, 
Laws 1. 240; Jos., Ant 3.231; b. Zebah. 36a [bar.]). This rule is presupposed in 
the story of Nadab and Abihu. If Aaron could have postponed eating the meat 
of the purification offering to the following day, he would not have responded to 
Moses, “Had I eaten the purification offering today, would the Lord have ap¬ 
proved?” (10:19b; D. Wright). Furthermore, this story demonstrates that the 
flesh of the purification offering, at least partially, must be eaten by the officiat¬ 
ing priest (Hoffmann 1953; for details see the Note on 10:17). 

(in a holy place), in the court of the Tent of Meeting (bahdsar y ohel mo c ed). 
The rabbis (and most moderns) claim that this clause explicates and is equiva¬ 
lent to “in a holy place” (m. Zebah. 5:3). For evidence that the priests probably 
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ate their sacrificial portions in the innermost half of the court, between the altar 
and the Tent, see the Note on v 9. 

20. Whatever, kol refers to things and excludes persons (see Comment B 
below). 

shall become holy, yiqdas , meaning that it becomes the property of the 
sanctuary. For the derivation, explanation, and implications of this formula, see 
Comment B below. 

and if (wa’aser). For this meaning, see 4:22, cf. vv 13, 27; 5:2, cf. vv 1, 3. 

is spattered (yizzeh). The qal of nazd is intransitive (e.g., 2 Kgs 9:33; Isa 
63:3). 

upon a garment. The most likely garment is that of the priest who performs 
the blood rite. Yet the garment is treated as if it had become impure! For the 
explanation, see below. 

the bespattered part, ’aser yizzeh c aleha } lit., “that (i.e., the spot) upon which 
it is spattered” (Rashi, Ibn Ezra). The relative pronoun y aser can also denote the 
place in which a thing happens (e.g., Gen 30:38; Exod 32:34; [Judg 5:27;] Ruth 
1:16). It is also possible to conceive of y dser as a noun on the basis of Akk. asru , 
Ug. y tr , and Aram. y atrd y . “What strengthens the view that the ordinary relative 
pronoun is not intended or understood here is that in the song of Deborah, the 
preferred relative pronoun is sa-, which is found in v 7, whereas y aser does not 
occur elsewhere in the poem, only in v 27” (Freedman, written communica¬ 
tion). 

c aleha is problematic because its antecedent, beged ‘garment', is masculine. - 
The Sam. reads c alayw (masculine), which, however, may be a conscious harmo¬ 
nization. Perhaps “the suffix of the third-person singular feminine sometimes 
refers in a general sense to the verbal idea contained in a preceding sentence 
(corresponding to our it)” for example, Gen 15:6; Num 23:19; 1 Sam 11:9 
(GKC $135, p). A simpler alternative is to regard beged as feminine, with Ibn 
Ezra (e.g., Prov 6:27; cf. Ezek 42:14; Ps 45:9 [Freedman, privately]). 

The blood spots alone need to be washed out, not the entire garment 
(Sipra , Saw 6:5). The garment does not become holy by coming into contact 
with the blood of the purification offering. Instead of being confiscated by the 
sanctuary, as would any object that is rendered holy, it is restored to its former 
status by having its so-called holiness effaced through washing. Thus the gar¬ 
ment is actually treated as if it were impure, for it is impure clothing that always 
requires laundering (e.g., 11:25,28,40; 15:5-8, 10-11). This ambivalence of the 
purification offering, which will be present in even sharper form in the following 
verse, should occasion no surprise. The ability of the purification offering to 
impart impurity has already been noted (chap. 4, Comment B). For its blood, 
having absorbed the impurity of the sanctum upon which it is sprinkled, now 
contaminates everything it touches. This characteristic of the purification-offer¬ 
ing blood is the key that resolves the paradox of the Red Cow in Num 19 (chap. 
4, Comment G), and it is vital to understanding the annual purgation of the 
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sanctuary on Yom Kippur (chap. 4, Comment C). The rabbis were equally 
aware of the ambivalence of the purification offering, for they acknowledge that 
the severer burnt purification offering (but not the eaten one) transmits impu¬ 
rity to foods ( t . Yoma 4:16; cf. m. Para 8:3). 

shall be laundered, tekabbes , lit., “you [the priest] shall launder” (Ibn Ezra). 
But the verbs in the following verse are all in the passive. So without changing 
the consonantal text, the word can be revocalized as tekubbas (pu ( al) or tukkab- 
bas (hothpa'al; see 13:55-56), both meaning "shall be laundered” (Ehrlich 
1908-14). The feminine form would correspond aptly with feminine c aleha , 
thereby providing further evidence that the latter word is correct and should not 
be emended. 

in a holy place. Namely, within the tabernacle courtyard (see vv 9, 10). This 
specification further emphasizes that although the purification offering is a 
source of impurity (see v 21), it itself is treated as sacred. This anomaly can only 
be explained by the theory that the Priestly legislators were responsible for the 
conversion of an impurity-laden ritual detergent into a most sacred offering (for 
details, see chap. 10, Comment C). 

Strikingly, the rabbis hold the view that the requirement to wash a bespat¬ 
tered garment of its sacrificial blood and break earthenware that has come into 
contact with sacrificial meat (v 21) applies only to purification offerings, both 
burnt and eaten (m. Zebah. 11:1; t. Zebah. 10:9), but not to any other offering, 
even if it is most sacred (m. Zebah. 11:4; cf. Maim., Book of Temple Service , 
Manner of Sacrifice 8.1). Still, they limit this contagious power of the blood of 
the purification offering to the short span between the time that the animal is 
slaughtered and the time that the blood is manipulated on the altar {m. Zebah. 
11:3). Thus they were clearly uncomfortable with Scripture's demand that the 
bespattered garment should be treated as if it were contaminated by some 
impurity instead of being sanctified by contact with a most sacred offering. The 
same discomfort is evidenced in the rabbis’ treatment of the requirement to 
break earthenware that has come into contact with sacrificial flesh (see below, v 
21 ). 

21. An earthen vessel in which it is boiled shall be broken (ukeli heres *aser 
tebussal-bo yissaber). What happened to the sherds? According to the rabbis, 
they were buried in the sanctuary courtyard {b. Yoma 2la; b. Zebah. 96a), 
presumably because they had become holy. A cogent question is posed in Seper 
Hamibhar: if the earthen vessel was now sanctified, why the need to break it? 
Rather, it should be added to the sanctuary's stock of holy vessels! Its answer, 
and that of other Karaite commentaries (e.g., Keter Torah), agrees with the 
rabbinic interpretation {b. c Abod. Zar. 76a): the remainder (notdr) of the sacred 
food absorbed into the earthen vessel turns into a state of abomination (piggul, 
v 18) one day later (v 19); it and its contents must be destroyed (v 17) lest the 
one who eats of or from it be punished by the deity (v 18b). 

Yet this line of reasoning, adopted by the Karaites as well as the rabbis, is 
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patently weak. Why should the requirement to break earthenware (and wash 
blood-spattered garments) be restricted to the purification offering? Should not 
garments and earthen vessels that come into contact with the blood or flesh of 
all other sacred offerings also be subject to the requirement of washing or break¬ 
ing? Perhaps one might wish to argue that this rule, stated only in the purifica¬ 
tion pericope, is meant to act as a generalization for all most sacred offerings. 
But if this were so, then the rule should have been stated in the previous 
pericope of the cereal offering (vv 7-11). That it is found in the second of the 
three most sacred offerings whose substance is eaten—the purification offering 
follows the cereal offering (vv 7-11) and precedes the reparation offering (7:1-7) 
—is a certain sign that this rule is unique to the purification offering, a conclu¬ 
sion confirmed by both rabbinic and Karaitic tradition (above). 

How, then, to explain this uniqueness of the purification offering? As ob¬ 
served above, in the case of the bespattered garment (v 20), we are dealing with 
matters of impurity, not holiness. Only impure earthenware needs to be broken 
(see 11:33, 35; 15:12) because its porous nature so totally absorbs the impurity 
that it can never again be purified. The sectaries of Qumran state this rationale 
explicitly: “All earthen vessels must be broken because they are impure and they 
cannot ever be purified” (11QT 50:18-19). This passage from the Temple Scroll 
is part of a larger context dealing with corpse contamination and vessels found 
in the house of a corpse. Strikingly, an ancient cemetery at Ain al-Ghuwair, 
some ten miles south of Qumran, contained much broken pottery (Bar-Adon 
1971: 84-87). Most likely it was originally the deceased's earthen vessels that 1 
were smashed and buried with him (Yadin 1977: 251 n. 63 = 1983: 324 n. 64). 
The need to break earthenware that was present in the home of the deceased is 
nowhere stated in Scripture, but it is implied: whereas a corpse contaminates 
any person inside the house for seven days, it contaminates all open (earthen) 
vessels permanently (Num 19:14-15; see Sipre Num. 126, Tgs.). 

Clearly we have here a case of ambivalence. On the one hand, Scripture 
states flatly that any object touching the flesh of the purification offering con¬ 
tracts holiness; on the other hand, the object is treated as if it were impure: 
blood-spattered garments must be washed, copper vessels scoured and rinsed, 
and earthen vessels broken. Only one answer suggests itself: the purification 
offering, uniquely among the sacrifices, originally contaminated objects, includ¬ 
ing persons, by direct contact. This stemmed from clearly pagan notions that 
substances used in exorcising impurity were themselves charged with the same 
dangerous power (see HL 44b and chap. 4, Comment D). In response, Scrip¬ 
ture systematically reduced the contagious power of impurity by limiting its 
baneful effects to human contact with sancta and to its prolongation within the 
community (Comment to 5:1-13). 

A further reduction occurred when the purification offering was made sub¬ 
ject to the formula whereby it imparted holiness to all objects but not to per¬ 
sons. At the same time, the purification offering still retained its power to 
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contaminate its handlers, but this power was limited to the burnt hatta% the 
purification offering brought for severe impurities, such as the purging of the 
sanctuary on Yom Kippur (16:25, 28), the preparation and use of the ashes of 
the Red Cow (Num 19:7-10, 19), and, by inference, the sacrifice of the burnt 
purification offering on behalf of the high priest and community (4:1-21)—an 
ambivalence retained by and confirmed in rabbinic tradition (t. Yoma 4:16; cf. 
m. Para 8:3). 

Thus Scripture was forced to tolerate the contradictory notion that the 
technique of purging the sanctuary of its impurities—the purification offering— 
could simultaneously be a most sacred offering and a source of impurity. This 
polemic and self-contradictory aspect of the purification offering gave rise to the 
paradox of the Red Cow (see chap. 4, Comment G). In the matter of objects 
contacted by the flesh of the purification offering, the subject of this pericope, a 
similar paradox ensued: although the objects that came into contact with the 
purification offering were treated as if they were impure they were nonetheless 
considered to be holy. That is to say, these objects became or remained the 
property of the sanctuary because they were rendered holy but were dealt with 
as impurities: bespattered garments were washed, copper vessels were scoured 
and rinsed, and earthen vessels smashed and discarded (or buried). 

boiled (tebussal, bussala). The boiling of the meat of the purification offer¬ 
ing must take place within the Tabernacle compound because it is eaten there. 
This means that the courtyard is equipped with cooking implements. This is 
clearly the case in the blueprints for Ezekiel's temple (Ezek 42:13; 46:19-20) 
and that of Qumran (11QT 37:8-15); cf. the Note on v 10. 

shall be scoured, umdraq , pu c al or qal passive (see below on suttap). In the 
qal , maraq means “polish" (Jer 46:4; 2 Chr 4:16), and the Akk. cognate maraqu 
means “grind, pulverize" (CAD). Tg. Ps.-f. glosses “scoured with abrasive," 
which is what probably motivated Shadal to comment that the disjunctive tipha 
should have been placed under this word and not under the following word, 
wesuttap , for the copper vessel was scoured with an abrasive and not with water. 
Nevertheless, the MT may be justified by pragmatics: in any scouring operation, 
the detergent/abrasive must be mixed with water (D. Mitchell). Purification of 
inorganic vessels in ancient India confirms this procedure: “(they) should first be 
scoured with salts (ashes) and water three times and should then be cast into fire 
so long as it can be borne (without the vessels being broken, melted or burnt up) 
and then they become pure" (Visnusmrti, cited in Kane 1973: 326). 

According to most texts of the Mishna, this prescribed treatment of copper 
vessels is also unique to the purification offering (to. Zebah. 11:4). As pointed 
out by Rabad and Mishne Kesep (on Maim., Book of Temple Service, Manner of 
Sacrifice 8:14), however, the Tosefta explicitly states that copper vessels that 
have come into contact with the flesh of all most sacred offerings are subject to 
this procedure (f. Zebah. 10:14). Nonetheless, better manuscripts of the Mishna 
omit this clause, ascribing scouring and rinsing to the purification offering alone 
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(Albeck 1956: 359-60). Indeed, because the procedure is also'typical of those 
employed in the elimination of impurity (Num 31:22-23), it is more likely that 
once again we are dealing with a unique requirement of the purification offering. 
A newly edited text ( MMT B 5-8) seems to imply (in a broken section) that the 
Qumran covenanters held, in opposition to their contemporaries (whose view is 
reflected in Sipra, Saw par. 4 on 6:21), that the copper vessel must be scoured 
after each use and that once used for cooking the purification offering, it may 
not be used for other sacrifices. 

and flushed (wesuttap). Qal passive (not pu c al } for only the gal is attested 
[e.g., 15:11], never the pi*el). 

22. Any male among the priests may eat of it (kobzdkar bakkohanim yd*kal 
*otah). Ostensibly, this statement contradicts the previous one that only the 
officiating priest shall eat it (v 19). The contradiction evaporates as soon as one 
realizes that although the officiating priest, who manipulates the blood, does 
indeed receive the prebend he may, if he so desires, distribute it among his 
fellow priests (see Shadal on 7:10 and the Note on 2.10). This interpretation is 
supported by the extended range of the verb *akal , which means not only "eat” 
but also "enjoy, benefit” (e.g., Ps 128:2; Qoh 5:18; Wessely 1846). 

The alternative possibility must also be entertained that the conflicting 
verses represent two variant traditions: the small sanctuary with its single priest 
(v 19) and the Jerusalem Temple with its priestly cadre (v 22). This supposition 
also explains a similar difference between the priestly recipients of the raw and 
cooked cereal offerings (Note on 7:9) and the breast and right thigh of the well- 
being offering (Note on 7:32-33, and see the Introduction, $C). 

Ibn Ezra claims that "any male” would only exclude a minor, one under 
thirteen years of age. But this age limit is rabbinic in origin (see Sipre Mattot 
153; Abot R. Nat A 16; m. Abot 5:24), not biblical. The qualification "of the 
priests” would seem to indicate that consecrated priests are being referred to, 
namely, those already officiating in the cult and, hence, present in the sanctuary 
court when the prebends from this and other most sacred offerings are distrib¬ 
uted. 

it is most sacred (qodes qodasim hi* [hw*]). This status for the purification 
offering has already been given (v 18). It needs be repeated here to explain why 
its consumption is limited to male priests (Ibn Ezra). The same rationale is 
provided for consigning the reparation offering to male priests (7:6). 

23. No purification offering , however , may be eaten from which any blood is 
brought into the Tent of Meeting (wekol-hatta r t *aser yubd* middamah \el-*ohel 
mo c ed). These purification offerings are the bull of the high priest (4:1-12), the 
bull of the community (4:13-21), and the bull of the high priest and he-goat of 
the community on Yom Kippur (16:27). The rabbis add the he-goat of the 
community (Num 15:22-26), which, in their view, is brought for the sin of 
idolatry ( m . Hor. 1:4; Sipre Shelah 112; Sipra , Hobah 6:10). Some commenta¬ 
tors feel that this rule applies only to the previously mentioned purification 
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offerings (4:1-21; Ibn Ezra, Ramban), but its generalized formulation argues for 
greater comprehensiveness. 

This rule also explains Moses’ rebuke of Aaron for not eating the purifica¬ 
tion-offering goat sacrificed on the day the regular Tabernacle cult was initiated 
(10:17): even though the goat was brought by the community—in a previously 
cited case the community’s purification offering was not eaten but was inciner¬ 
ated (4:13-21) —because its blood was daubed on the outer altar and not taken 
inside the Tent (9:9 [see the Note ], 15), it should have been eaten by the 
priests. 

in the shrine (baqqodes). The protean term qodes means “holy place” and 
can thus refer to all or part of the Tabernacle compound. Ibn Ezra suggests that 
it is used in relative comparisons: the Tabernacle enclosure is sacred (qodes) in 
relation to the camp, the shrine in relation to the court, and the adytum in 
relation to the shrine. Yet the fluidity of this term is more apparent than real. In 
P, when qodes refers to a place, it stands for the shrine in contrast to the qodes 
qodasim, the adytum (e.g., Exod 26:33), or the area in the court between the 
altar and the Tent (10:4, 17, 18), or both (Exod 28:43; for details, see the Note 
on “from the front of the sacred area,” 10:4). True, qodes in chap. 16 refers only 
to the adytum (16:2, 3, 16, 17, 20, 23, 27). It will be argued, however, that this 
chapter stems from a discrete source that was only subsequently incorporated 
into P (see the Note on 16:2 and chap. 16, Comment A). As for bimqom 
haqqodes (10:17) and baqqodes (10:18), they are equivalent to bemaqom qados, 
referring to a holy (adj.) place inside the Tabernacle court (see the Notes on vv 
9, 19). Alternatively, baqqodes (10:18) may be vocalized as beqodes ‘in a sacred 
state’, analogous to beqodes qodasim ‘in a most sacred state’ (Num 18:10; see 
the Note on 10:18). In any event, the place qodes, here and elsewhere in P, 
means “shrine” (see further the Note on 16:27). 

7:1. This is the ritual for the reparation offering (zo*t torat ha'asdm). This 
introduction is original; so is that of the well-being offering (v 11), whereas the 
longer introductions in these two chapters (6:12, 17-18aa; 7:22, 28-29a) stem 
from the hands of a later editor (see the Note on 6:12). 

it is most sacred. The designation qodes qodasim hu’ appears twice in con¬ 
nection with the reparation offering, as it does in the pericope of the purification 
offering (6:18, 22), and the contexts of both occurrences are identical. The first 
occurrence is associated with the place of slaughter, whose word order, however, 
differs from that of the purification offering. Whereas in the latter, the status 
follows the slaughter (6:18), here it precedes. The reason for the switch may be 
in order to juxtapose the slaughter of the reparation animal and the dashing of 
its blood, precisely as is found with the burnt offering (1:5; Seper Hamibhar ). 

2-5. The sacrificial procedure for the reparation offering is described in 
these four verses for the first time. Why was it omitted from the prescriptions 
for the reparation offering in 5:14-26? The reparation offering is “a ram without 
blemish from the flock, convertible (be c erkeka) into payment in silver” (5:15). 
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The term be c erkeka literally means “according to your valuation/' The final kap 
is probably “a pronominal suffix that became fossilized and thus absorbed in the 
nominal stem/’ yielding the translation, “ ‘your valuation’ . . . became 
through common usage simply ‘valuation’ (by an outside party), with the pro¬ 
noun inactivated and absorbed” (Speiser 1960: 30-31). For the evidence of the 
commutability of animal fines in the ancient Near East, see the Note on 5:15. 
Even so, the possibility must be reckoned with that be c erkekd implies not a 
choice of animal or payment (which would be denoted by an initial kap f ke c er- 
keka, as in 27:12, 17) but, as indicated by the preposition b , it means only by 
payment. This certainly is its connotation in 27:2, 27 and Num 18:16, where 
money alone is acceptable. The absence of this term in the prescription for the 
reparation offering of the mes6rd < (14:12-14, 24-25) would also be explained, 
for the tenupd ritual mandates the presence of the ’asarn animal and precludes 
its monetary equivalent. Thus be c erkeka y mentioned thrice in the reparation 
offering pericope (5:15, 18, 25) and the exclusive mention of J 'asam silver in 
2 Kgs 12:17 may very well imply that the offerer only brings to the sanctuary the 
monetary equivalent of the reparation offering. This provision, unique to the 
reparation offering, is readily understandable on the basis of the fact that the 
word y asam quintessential^ deals with payment for damages; it is a mulct im¬ 
posed on the person for damage done to sancta (for greater detail, see 5:14-26, 
Comments A and B). The omission of the hand-leaning requirement is further 
evidence that the offerer who, in every other case of an animal sacrifice, must 
perform this rite, in the case of the reparation offering does not bring an animal 
but instead its monetary equivalent (for details, see the Note on 1:4). 

If it is indeed the case that the one liable for a reparation offering was 
expected to bring its monetary equivalent to the sanctuary, it should occasion no 
surprise that the procedure for the sacrifice of the reparation offering should be 
given here in the administrative unit addressed to the priests (chaps. 6-7) rather 
than in the didactic order addressed to the laity (chaps. 1-5; see the Note on 
6:2). Once the lay offerer purchases the requisite *dsam animal from the priest, 
the latter makes certain that the proper sacrificial procedure is followed. 

shall be slaughtered ... is slaughtered, yishatu . . . yishatu , lit., “they 
shall slaughter . . . they shall slaughter.” These plurals stand out in sharp con¬ 
trast to the singular that follows, yizrdq ‘he shall dash’, whose subject can only 
be the priest. The anonymity of the subject of this latter verb contrasts with the 
subject in all of its previous occurrences, where the priest is always specified (1:5, 
11; 3.2, 8, 13). By contrast, the verb for slaughtering, sahat, is previously at¬ 
tested only in the singular, and its subject is always unnamed (1:5, 11; 3:2, 8, 13; 
4:15, 24, 29, 33). Thus the differing forms of the verbs zaraq and sahat in this 
verse by contrast to the forms found in chaps. 1-5 demonstrate in the clearest 
possible manner that chaps. 1-5 are directed to the laity whereas 6:1-7:7 (ex¬ 
cept for vv 3-4, see below) are intended for the priests. 

3-4. Clearly, these two verses have been copied without change from the 
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procedure for the well-being offering (see 3:3-4, 9-10, 14-15). That this section 
is secondary is proved by the inappropriateness of the singular verbs, which, 
because their subject is the layman, should have been voiced in the plural, as 
yishatu in v 2. 

3. shall be presented, yaqrib can also mean “offer, sacrifice” (where the 
subject is the priest (e.g., 1:5; 5:8; 6:14; 7:8). Here, however, context and form 
dictate that the subject is the layman (see above). 

the broad tail (ha’alya). Its inclusion as suet is proof that the y dsdm animal is 
limited to sheep (see the Note on 3:9). 

the entrails (haqqereb). The LXX and Sam. add we y et kol-haheleb y dser c ab 
haqqereb 'and all of the suet that is around the entrails’, as in 3:9. The omission 
in the MT is a parade example of a homoioteleuton. 

6. For the exegesis of this verse, see the Notes on 6:22. 

7. The reparation offering is like the purification offering. There is a single 
rule for both (kahatta y t ka’dsam tord y ahat lahem). This statement applies to what 
follows: the priest who will receive the sacrificial portion (Rashi). The words tora 
y ahat 'there is a single rule’ imply no generalization but refer to the immediate 
context (Milgrom 1976f: 15 n. 48). Alternatively, the entire ritual may be 
meant, with the exception of the blood manipulation (Rodriguez 1979: 60). 

The mention of the purification offering presumes a knowledge of its peric- 
ope (6:17-23), another indication that chaps. 6-7, minus the long introductions 
and the two interpolations (6:12-16; 7:22-27) originally comprised a single, 
organic unit (see the Note on 6:2). 

(it shall belong to the priest who) performs expiation (yekapper). The mean¬ 
ing of “purge” for kipper is limited to the purification offering (chap. 4, Com¬ 
ments A and B); for the reparation, burnt, and cereal offerings, it takes on the 
general connotation “expiate” (see the Note on 1:4 and chap. 16, Comment 
F). According to Num 5:8, the officiating priest would also be entitled to the 
monetary reparation owed to the person from whom it was embezzled if the 
latter subsequently died, leaving no heirs. Perhaps for this reason the verses that 
follow (Num 5:9-10) stress the right of the offerer to give his dedicatory offer¬ 
ings to the priest of his choice. 

8-10. The priestly perquisites from the burnt and cereal offerings need to 
be itemized because they were not mentioned in their respective pericopes. 
Nothing was stated concerning the disposition of the hide of the burnt offering 
in 6:1—6 or concerning the priestly portion of the cereal offering (limited to the 
raw form mixed with oil) in 6:8. This notice is appended here because of its 
contextual similarity with the previous verse (v 7), which speaks of the disposi¬ 
tion of the reparation and purification offerings. It could also have been inserted 
in the prescriptions for the priestly prebends from the well-being offering (vv 
28-34). That this was not done may be due to a deliberate decision by the 
redactor to keep the most sacred offerings (the burnt, cereal, purification, and 
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reparation offerings) apart from the sacred ones (the well-being and ordination 
offerings). 

8. a person’s burnt offering. c olat 3 is, that is, the layman. This specification is 
needed to exclude the priest's own offering, in which case the entire animal 
would be burned, including the hide (Ehrlich 1908-14), just as in the case of 
the priest's cereal offering (6:15). 

the hide (ha c or). It was a handsome prebend, considering the great number 
of private burnt offerings that were sacrificed each day (Philo, 1 Laws 151). 
What of the hides from other animal sacrifices? Clearly, the hide of the well¬ 
being offering belonged to the offerer, for the entire animal belonged to him. As 
for the hides of the purification and reparation offerings, Scripture is silent. The 
rabbis, however, deduce that they are given to the priests by a fortiori logic: “If 
in the burnt offering, to whose flesh they have no right, they yet have the right 
to the hide, how much more, therefore, in the most sacred offerings, to whose 
flesh they have right, have they the right to their hide!” (m. Zebah. 12:3). Of 
interest is the insertion of this provision by the Qumran sectaries into their 
prescription for the Tamid (11QT 13:13-14; cf. Exod 29:38-42) for the logical 
reason that Exod 29 contains the first mention of the burnt offering in the 
Torah. 

On the disposition of sacrificial hides in the ancient Near East, the evi¬ 
dence is scanty and inconsistent. Hides of Punic sacrifices were awarded at times 
to priests and offerers (CIS 167.2-5; 165; ANET 3 502-3); at Sippar in Babylon, 
to priests (RS 435); also at Qaiyam, a Palestinian shrine (Canaan 1926: 43).- 
Hides of Greek sacrifices belonged to the sanctuary or the priests (Burkert 1985: 
57). 

shall keep, lakkohen lo yihyeh , lit., “to that priest; to him it shall belong.” 
The specification “to that priest” is required here because of the uncertainty of 
the referent “to him.” 

that he sacrificed. y dser hiqrib , in other words, offered up on the altar (1:9). 
The Sam. reads hiqribu (plural), implying that the subject is the laymen (cf. 
yishatu , v 2) and that its meaning is “present” (as in 1:2; 3:1). The MT is 
preferable, however; otherwise, the designation “to him” would be inexplicable 
(see above). 

9. baked in an oven, te’apeh battannur; see 2:4. 

in a pan. bammarheset; see 2:7. 

or on a griddle. we c al-mahabat; see 2:5-6. 

shall belong to the priest who offers it (lakkohen hammaqnb J otdh lo tihyeh). 
This constitutes an innovation and an ostensible contradiction to 2:10, which 
assigns the cooked cereal offering to all of the priests. As already noted, a similar 
contradiction prevails in the purification-offering pericope: the meat of the sacri¬ 
fice is eaten by both the officiant and the entire priestly cadre (6:19a, 22). All it 
means, however, is that the officiant has the right to distribute his prebend 
among his fellow priests. A similar problem and solution will again obtain in the 
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pericope on the well-being offering: its right thigh is awarded to both the offici¬ 
ant and all of the priests (vv 33-34). A practical consideration may be involved: 
“It was in the interest of priests to share their prebends, since that way they 
would reduce the extremes in which some might get a lot and others a little, or 
some better portions and others worse portions . . . comparable to arrange¬ 
ments among waiters to share their tips” (Freedman, written communication). 

The reason for this distinction among the priestly recipients is nowhere 
stated. I submit that the same historical development noted for the right thigh 
and breast of the well-being offering (Comment F below; Milgrom 1983d: 167 
n. 29) probably prevailed for the cooked and raw cereal offerings: the former is 
the older tradition, stemming from the local sanctuary staffed by a single priest, 
whereas the latter represents the later Temple, which housed a large priestly 
staff. That the cooked cereal offering represents the more common form is 
demonstrated by all attestations of the cereal offering except those of the Tem¬ 
ple. The sanctuary at Bethel is the recipient of bread loaves (1 Sam 10:3). The 
only sacred cereal offering in the sanctuary of Nob is the bread of Presence 
(1 Sam 21:5, 7). Even cereal offerings prepared for a pagan deity (Ishtar) take 
the form of kawwanim cakes (Jer 7:18; 44:19). The latter should not surprise us; 
the altar of the gods is a dining table, not a kitchen. Indeed, everywhere we turn 
for the cultic practices of the ancient Near East we find cereal offerings in the 
form of bread, not flour (e.g., Mesopotamia: ANET 3 335a, 343 [note: flour is 
also offered, but only for incense, 338b; and magic, 336a]; Hattia: ANET 3 360- 
61; Egypt: Sauneron 1960: 84). Only Jer 17:26 and 41:5, which speak of a 
minha , may refer to raw flour because it is accompanied by frankincense. Both, 
however, were offered at the Temple site. 

10. mixed with oil. Assumed is that this cereal offering is composed of solely 
raw semolina (2:3). The offering cannot refer to adjunct cereal offerings because 
the latter were entirely consumed on the altar (see the Note on 6:7). 

or dry 7 (wahareba). A reference to the indigent’s graduated purification offer¬ 
ing (5:11-13). One other cereal offering is recorded as having been offered dry, 
that of the suspected adulteress (Num 5:15). In both instances the absence of oil 
(and frankincense) needs to be explained (see the Note on 5:11). 

the sons of Aaron alike. In agreement with 2:3. 

11. This is the ritual for (zo't torat). The section introduced by this formula 
was part of the original form of chaps. 6-7; see the Note on 6:12. 

the sacrifice of well-being, zebah hasseldmim, lit., “a slain offering of the 
selamim variety” (see the Comment to chap. 3). Three kinds of selamim are 
herewith prescribed. But why were they not cited in chap. 3? An obvious answer 
is that the priestly prebends for the sacrifice are detailed here (vv 14, 31-35) in 
like manner to the other sacrifices (6:9-11, 19, 22; 7:6-10). Another reason may 
be the constant need for priestly supervision. For example, one type of bread 
accompanying the thank offering is leavened (v 13). Heaven forbid that it be¬ 
come mixed with the unleavened bread and offered upon the altar (see 2:11)! 
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Furthermore, this is the only sacrifice whose meat is eaten by lay persons, and 
their negligence may lead to its desecration or contamination (vv 15-21). 
Hence, the priests must keep a watchful eye over the proceedings. But this 
pericope tacitly (vv 11-21), and the following ones expressly (vv 22-23, 28-29), 
are addressed to the laity, not the priests (see the Note on 6:2), an indication 
that the supervisory responsibility has shifted from the priests to the laity. The 
reasons for this development are explored in the Note on v 15. For the render¬ 
ing “well-being” for selamim, see the Comment on chap. 3. 

that one may offer to the Lord. The phrase J aser yaqrib laYHWH is an 
admission that it is permitted to eat the meat of pure, nonsacrificial animals, for 
example, blemished animals (22:21-25) and game (17:13-14), as well as sacrifi¬ 
cial animals slaughtered profanely for their meat. Note the absence of this 
phrase in sections dealing with the other sacrifices (6:2, 17, 18; 7:1). In 6:12 this 
phrase is modified by another factor: “from the time of his anointing.” The fact 
that this phrase excludes pure, nonsacrificial animals is clear evidence that the 
purpose of this sacrifice is to provide meat for the table. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the similar expression below—“flesh from the Lord's sacrifice of 
well-being” (v 20), that is, meat is also permitted that is not assigned to the Lord 
—profanely slaughtered sacrificial animals (for details, see the Introduction, 

$C). 

12. for c al (with Rashi), that is to say, for the purpose of, a rare usage in P 
(e.g., Num 6:21; cf. Jer 4:28; Amos 1:14). 

thanksgiving (toda). The noun here is not the name of the sacrifice (contrast 
zebah toda, v 12a(3; 22:29) but an indication of its purpose. According to the 
rabbis (b. Ber. 54b) there are four occasions of escape from danger (based on Ps 
107:22) that require this offering (for details, see the Comment on chap. 3). 
The fact that one pays (sillem) a thanksgiving offering as one “pays” a votive 
offering (Ps 116:18; Prov 7:14) shows that it expresses gratitude for a concrete 
act of divine grace. Philo, however, suggests that this sacrifice is offered by one 
“who has never at all met with any untoward happening” {Laws 1. 224). In the 
Temple, the thanksgiving offering may have been accompanied by appropriate 
song (Pss 42:5; 95:2; 100:1; Jonah 2:10). 

together. c al , a frequently attested meaning of this preposition in P (e.g., vv 
13, 30; 2:2, 16; 3:4, 10, 15; 4:11). 

the sacrifice of thanksgiving. The original name of this sacrifice before it was 
subsumed in P under the selamim (see the Note on v 13). Yet the tradition that 
the zebah toda is an independent offering which must be distinguished from the 
zebah selamim is firmly anchored in all sources but P (e.g., 22:21, 29 [H, not P]; 
Jer 17:26; 2 Chr 29:31-33; 33:16) and even in rabbinic sources ( m. Zebah. 5:6- 
7; cf. 1 Macc 4:54-56). The uniqueness of the thanksgiving offering is extolled 
by the rabbis when they claim that it is “never brought for sin” ( Midr. Lev. Rah. 
9:1) and that “in the world to come all sacrifices will be annulled, but that of 
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thanksgiving will not be annulled, and all prayers will be annulled, but (that of) 
thanksgiving will not be annulled” (Midr. Lev. Rab. 9:7). 

cakes. Four types of breads are required. But their number is not given— 
nor need it be fixed—because they will be eaten by the offerer. The only stipula¬ 
tion is that one of each kind should be given to the officiating priest. The same 
holds true for the breads required for the Nazirite’s well-being offering (Note 
on 6:19-20) and the priests' ordination offering (8:26-28), though in the latter 
case the breads are burned on the altar (see below). The rabbis, however, stipu¬ 
late the number of loaves, ten of each kind for a total of forty ( m . Menah. 7:1), 
thereby providing the officiating priest with a tithe. The Karaites object to this 
stipulation on the grounds that no one could eat so much bread in a single meal. 
But they overlook the social parameters of the thanksgiving offering: it is the 
occasion for a feast that, in addition to family, most likely has many invited 
guests (Abravanel). 

The resemblance of the thanksgiving offering to the offerings of the Nazi- 
rite and the priestly consecrands is hardly accidental. P itself declares the 
priestly ordination offering to be the archetype of all subsequent well-being 
offerings (Exod 29:25-28) in that the right thigh and breast are designated as 
priestly prebends (vv 3-35, below). But the thanksgiving offering bears an even 
closer parallel to the ordination offering in that both require three kinds of 
unleavened bread (Exod 29:2; Lev 8:1; the Nazirite’s offering requires two kinds, 
Num 6:15), from which one of each kind is set aside for the officiating priest 
(v 14; Num 6:19-20) or, in the case of the ordination offering, for the altar 
(8:26-28). In the latter case, the consecrands are not yet priests; their status is 
that of laymen, ineligible for sacrificial prebends; hence the breads normally 
assigned to the priests are burned on the altar (see the Note on 8:33). Nonethe¬ 
less, all three sacrifices are alike in prescribing that the remainder of the breads 
is eaten by the offerers (8:31) before the next morning (v 15; 8:32; m. Zebah. 
5:5). One major difference obtains in regard to the breads: the thanksgiving 
offering requires a fourth type: a leavened cake (v 13). Why this requirement is 
not imposed for the ordination offering is clear: being leavened, it may not be 
offered on the altar (2:11). Its omission from the Nazirite's offering is less clear. 
But one should take notice of this offering’s inferior rating in comparison with 
the other two. It is not called by a special name: it is just a well-being offering 
(Num 6:14, 17, 18), and it requires two, not three, types of unleavened breads 
(Num 6:15). In fact, it probably represents the early form of the well-being 
offering (see the Note on v 15), whereas the ordination and thanksgiving offer¬ 
ings achieved a more elevated status. 

13. This offering, qorbano , lit., “his offering”; the referent is the unleavened 
breads (v 12). 

cakes of leavened bread (lehem hames). Though not permitted on the altar, 
it is still considered an offering (cf. v 14a; 23:17-20; cf. Amos 4:5). “All cereal 
offerings were offered unleavened, excepting the leavened [cakes prescribed] for 
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the thanksgiving offering and the two loaves (Lev 23:17) that were offered 
leavened" {m. Menah . 5:1). 

thanksgiving sacrifice of well-being. The hybrid construction zebah todat 
selamayw is a conflation of two sacrifices, the zebah toda (v 12) and the zebah 
selamim (v 11). P alone has subsumed the toda under the selamim , resulting in 
this artificial and awkward construction (see the Note on “cakes,” v 12, above) 
whereas H treats them as discrete (22:21, 29). 

14. Out of this, mimmennu, namely, the collection of breads. 

offering (qorban). Proof that the leavened bread, even though it is ineligible 
for the altar, is still considered an offering. 

contribution (terumd). The following things are called terumd: the right 
hind thighs of the priestly ordination offering and well-being offering (Exod 
29:27—28; Lev 7:32, 34; 10:14-15; Num 6:20), the materials for the building of 
the Tabernacle (Exod 25:2-3; 35:5, 21, 24; 36:3, 6), the census silver (Exod 
30:13-15), the breads of the thanksgiving offering (7:12-14), the first yield of 
baked bread (Num 15:19-20), the tithe and its tithe (Num 18:24-29), the 
portion of the war spoils assigned to the sanctuary (Num 31:29, 41, 52), sacred 
gifts in general (Num 5:9; 18:8), and gifts of lesser sanctity in particular (22:12; 
Num 18:11-19). Ezekiel adds to this list land allotted to the priests and Levites 
(Ezek 45:1; 48:8-21) and the sacrificial ingredients levied on the people (Ezek 
45:13, 16). 

The tannaitic interpretation that terumd is a ritual whereby the offering is 
subjected to a vertical motion (cf. m. Menah. 5:6) is responsible for the accepted' 
rendering “heave offering.” This rendering, however, is questionable, for in the 
cultic texts of P, the verb herim , used exclusively with the preposition min and 
with the synonyms hesir ‘remove' (e.g., 4:8-10, 31, 35) and nibdal ‘be separated’ 
(Num 16:21; 17:10), never means “raise, lift,” but only “set apart, dedicate.” 
Consequently, the noun terumd can refer only to that which is set apart or 
dedicated and, hence, must be rendered “dedication, contribution.” This ren¬ 
dering is confirmed by Tg. y aprasuta\ LXX 5 aqpaip€p,a, Akk. tarimtu (an exact 
cognate) and rimutu from the root remu ‘give a gift’ (details in Milgrom 1983d: 
171-72), and Ug. (exact cognate) trmt (CTA 33[UTS].3; Dietrich et al. 1975a). 

The function of the terumd is to transfer the object from its owner to the 
deity. In this respect it is similar to the tenupa (v 30; see Comment E below), 
but with this crucial distinction: the tenupa is performed lipne YHWH ‘before 
the Lord’, whereas the terumd is never “before” but always “to the Lord,” 
la YHWH. Thus the tenupa and terumd comprise two means of dedication to 
the Lord: the former by a ritual in the sanctuary, and the latter by a ritualless 
dedication outside the sanctuary, either by the offerer’s oral declaration (e.g., 
Judg 17:3), after which he brings the contribution to the sanctuary (e.g., Exod 
35:24; Num 18:13), or by physically handing it directly to the priest (e.g., the 
right thigh, 7:32; the dough, Num 15:17-21; the tithe, Num 18:24; the tithe of 
the tithe, Num 18:26, 28; sacred gifts in general, 22:13, 18; Num 5:9-10). This 
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distinction serves to resolve the alleged ambiguities resulting from the same 
object undergoing both tenupa and teruma (e.g., Exod 29:22-24; 35:24; cf. 
38:24), a distinction that can be formulated into this rule: every tenupa (ritual) is 
preceded by being set apart, dedicated as a contribution to the sanctuary 
{teruma; details in Milgrom 1983d: 159-63). The teruma of the right thigh 
(v 32) constitutes a special problem (see Comment F below). 

The implication of this analysis of the teruma for the contribution of the 
breads to the Lord is that their dedication or setting aside takes place outside 
the sanctuary, probably already in the home in which the cakes are prepared. 
The law here then states that the terumd y the dedicated breads, are assigned to 
the officiating priest, one of whom, as another text explicates, will be chosen by 
the offerer (Num 5:9-10). 

the priest who dashes the blood of the well-being offering (hakkohen haz- 
zoreq y et-dam hasselamtm). The centrality of the blood ritual is clearly indicated 
by it being the rite that determines the recipient of the priestly prebends. Its 
uniqueness among the sacrifices is thrown into clear relief by comparing it with 
the priestly recipients of the other sacrificial prebends: 

burnt offering wehakkohen hammaqrib (7:8) 

cereal offering lakkohen hammaqrib (7:9) 

purification and reparation offerings hakkohen y aser yekapper (7:7) 
well-being offering lakkohen hazzoreq et-dam (7:14) 

The fact that the text here omits the toda altogether and uses solely the 
expression selamim is no accident; its intention is to apply this rule to every kind 
of well-being offering (see v 16). That the blood dashing of the selamim consti¬ 
tutes its quintessential rite is also underscored in other passages: (1) “the one 
from among Aaron’s sons who offers the blood of the well-being offering” (7:33) 
is a repetition and affirmation of this verse. (2) “He offered (wayyaqter) his burnt 
offering and cereal offering: he poured (wayyassek) his libation, and he dashed 
the blood (wayyizroq) of his well-being offering against the altar” (2 Kgs 16:13) 
once again indicates that the quintessential rite in the well-being offering is its 
blood manipulation. (3) “These are the directions for the altar on the day it is 
erected, so that burnt offerings may be burnt (leha c alot) on it and blood dashed 
against it” (Ezek 43:18). That the blood rite does not refer to the previously 
mentioned burnt offering but to the well-being offering is clarified by the final 
verse of this pericope: “from the eighth day onwards the priests shall offer your 
burnt offerings and your well-being offerings on the altar” (v 27). Indeed, that 
the text need but say zaraq dam ‘dash blood’, while the well-being offering is 
only implied, indicates the extent to which this expression became an accepted 
synecdoche for the sacrifice. 

Yet the more basic question needs be asked: Why is the blood rite so 
essential to the well-being offering? The same rite is prescribed for the burnt 
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offering: it too requires that its blood be dashed (zaraq) against the altar (e.g., 
1:5, 11); yet not once is this fact singled out, as is the blood rite of the well-being 
offering. This question is partially dealt with in chap. 11, Comment C but will 
be discussed at length in the Comment to chap. 17. Only a summary of the 
argument can be given here. 

The key to the answer resides in 17:11, which translates as follows: “for the 
life of the flesh is in the blood and I have assigned it to you upon the altar to 
ransom (kpr) your lives, for it is the blood that ransoms by means of life.” It can 
be demonstrated that the context of this verse is concerned exclusively with the 
well-being offering. First of all, 17:10-14 constitutes a bipartite law, the second 
referring to game “that may be eaten” (v 13), the first to edible domesticated 
species (see 17:3). The same chapter rules that domesticated, pure animals must 
be sacrificed at the authorized altar before they may be eaten (vv 3-5). Also, the 
prohibition against eating blood (repeated five times in vv 10-14) implies that 
the blood is ingested while eating meat. This prohibition occurs elsewhere in 
connection with eating meat (Deut 12:15-16, 23-25; 15:23) and nowhere else. 
Thus 17:11 refers to the well-being offering, the only sacrifice eaten by the 
offerer. Yet this nonexpiatory sacrifice bears in this context a strictly expiatory 
(kpr) function! Moreover, the expression lekapper c al nepes ‘to ransom life' im¬ 
plies that a capital crime has been committed (see Exod 30:12-16; Num 31:50), 
yet it is expiated by sacrifice! This double paradox is resolved by 17:3-4: if one 
does not slaughter his animal at the altar, “bloodguilt shall be imputed to that 
man; he has shed blood.” The animal slayer is a murderer unless he offers its 
blood on the altar to ransom his life (v 11). To be sure, chap. 17 stems from the 
pen of H; however, in the matter of the blood prohibition and its premise of the 
inviolability of life H has been anticipated by P (see the Introduction, $C). 

This doctrine is related to the Priestly account of Creation, whereby the 
human race was meant to be vegetarian (Gen 1:29). Beginning with Noah, God 
concedes to man’s carnivorous desires, providing he abstains from ingesting the 
blood (Gen 9:3-4). Thus all persons are enjoined to avoid the lifeblood of the 
animal by draining it and thereby returning it to its Creator (Gen 9:3-4; Lev 
17:13-14). Israel, as part of its discipline to achieve holiness (19:2; 20:26), must 
observe an additional safeguard: the blood of sacrificial animals must be drained 
on the authorized altar, thereby ransoming the life of the animal’s slayer (17:11). 

No wonder, then, that the blood rite of the well-being offering is its main 
and indispensable dement. The offerer has slain the animal for selfish reasons: 
he wants meat and will kill to get it. Absolution for this crime is available only if 
the non-Israelite abstains from the blood and if the Israelite, in addition, has the 
blood dashed on the altar as a ransom for his life. 

15. on the day that it is offered, beyom qorhdno is equivalent to beyom 
haqribo (v 16), correctly rendered by Tg. Neof. as beyoma* deyaqrib qorbaneh 
(cf. LXX). Thus qorbdn here is a verbal noun. The fact that the day extends to 
the following morning indicates clearly that the biblical day began and ended 
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with sunrise (see the Note on v 17). The rabbis impose the restriction that the 
sacrifice should be eaten by midnight to prevent accidental transgression 
( m . Ber. 1:1; m. Zebah. 6:1). The Dead Sea covenanters, however, insist that the 
Torah requires that the sacrifice be eaten earlier, by sundown (MMT B 9-13; 
11QT 20:13). They base their ruling on the verse beyom . . . welo’-tabo’ c alayw 
hassemes ‘on the same day . . . before the sun sets' (Deut 25:15), presumably 
allowing a grace period until dawn to dispose of the remains. 

none of it shall be put aside until morning (lo’-yanniah mimmennu c ad- 
boqer). There are two forms for the hiphHl of nwh, heniah ‘satisfy, give rest’ and 
hinniah ‘put down, deposit’. The development of the latter form is still unac¬ 
counted for. Another II -waw/yod verb that exhibits two hiphHl forms is hesit/ 
hissit ‘incite’. The verb swg only exhibits the latter, hiphHl hissig. This anoma¬ 
lous form can be explained by the elongating tendency of sibilants. Thus I -yod f 
sade verbs experience a quantitative metathesis in qal (and hoph c al ): the elonga¬ 
tion of the yod passes on to the sade , *yisat > yissat, a phenomenon that is 
passed on to other patterns such as the niph c al nissat and hiphHl yassia c . But this 
phenomenon will not explain the form hinniah , whose initial radical is not a 
sibilant. Joiion (1923: $80p) suggests that it imitated the form of its synonym 
natan (yanniah | yitten). Alternatively, it may be “due to the influence of Pe-nun 
verbs” (Freedman, privately). 

Although this injunction is directed to the flesh of the thanksgiving offer¬ 
ing, it undoubtedly also includes the accompanying breads. This can be deduced 
from the breads accompanying the priestly ordination offering, which are ex¬ 
pressly to be burned with the sacrificial meat once the time limit has expired 
(8:32). Also, there is no explicit rule concerning the priestly prebends of the 
most sacred offerings (i.e., the cereal, purification, and reparation offerings) that 
they must be eliminated by the following morning. But it would follow a fortiori 
from the thanksgiving offering, which is of lesser sanctity (m. Zebah. 5:3; Philo, 
Laws 1. 240; Jos., Ant 3.231). It can also be deduced from 10:19: Aaron could 
not postpone eating the purification offering until the following day (Hoffmann 
1953: 48). 

The pericope on the thanksgiving offering makes an assumption that war¬ 
rants some comment. The fact that it is addressed to the offerer and not to the 
priests (despite its inclusion in instructions to the priests; see the Note on 6:2) 
means that the offerer himself is responsible for seeing to it that the sacrificial 
meat does not remain beyond the following morning. This can only mean that 
the offerer ate (and probably cooked) the meat outside the sanctuary. This 
deduction is further strengthened by the subsequent section on the selamim, 
which not only speaks of a two-day limit for eating its meat (vv 16-17), but also 
warns against its contact with impurity (v 19), an occurrence that would be 
precluded in the sanctuary. Yet it can be shown that originally, at least at the 
local ijmj-sanctuary, the meat for the well-being offering was cooked and eaten 
inside the sanctuary precincts. This is preserved by the law of the Nazirite (Num 
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6:18-19), by the actual practice at the Shiloh sanctuary (1 Sam 2:13-14), by 
Ezekiel’s blueprint for the future Temple (Ezek 46:24), and by archaeological 
findings (details in the Note on '‘in a pure place,” 10:14). P opposes this 
practice and polemicizes against it: any “pure place” will do, though it is clear 
that the older practice survived, at least partially, in the later rabbinic insistence 
that the well-being offering be eaten inside the city walls of Jerusalem ( m. Pesah. 
3:8; 7:8, 9; m. Meg. 1:11; m . Zebah. 5:6-8; m. Kelim 1:8). 

Still, the possibility must be entertained that the thanksgiving pericope, as 
preserved in the MT (vv 11-15), actually reflects the older practice. One cannot 
but notice that the prohibitions against piggul and impurity, which are spelled 
out in detail for the two-day selamim (vv 17-21), are absent in toto from the 
thanksgiving offering instructions. This omission would only make sense if the 
offering were eaten in the sacred precinct. The requirement that the meat 
would have to be consumed or otherwise eliminated by morning could be expe¬ 
ditiously supervised by the priests; they were wont to rise before dawn (cf. m. 
Tamid 1:2), and a brief inspection of the premises would quickly reveal potential 
violations. Besides, there was always a night watch of both priests and Levites 
(m. Tamid 1:1; m. Mid. 1:1; Milgrom 1970a: 8-16, 46-59). Perhaps, originally, 
the thanksgiving offering was treated in part like a most sacred offering, which 
was both eaten the same day and eaten within the sacred precinct. Its resem¬ 
blance to the priestly ordination offering also suggests this conclusion (see the 
Note on “cakes,” v 12). The wording of the pericope may, then, reflect this 
more ancient tradition (presumably, that of Shiloh: see the Introduction $C). 
But the fact that it was assimilated and subordinated to the selamim (as shown 
by its awkwardly conflated title zebah todat selamim , vv 13, 15; cf. the Note on 
v 13), indicates that it was also made subject to its rules after being incorporated 
into the praxis of the Jerusalem Temple. 

16. he offers, qorbdno is a verbal noun, as in the previous verse. 

votive . . . offering fneder). The votive offering is brought following the 
successful fulfillment of a vow. That is, a well-being offering is vowed to God if a 
prayer is answered. The bringing of the sacrifice is termed sillem neder ‘pay/ 
fulfill a vow’. Thus Absalom says to David, “let me go to Hebron and fulfill the 
vow that I made (wa’aifallem *et-nidri*aser-nadarti) to the Lord. For your servant 
made a vow when I lived in Geshur of Aram: if the Lord ever brings me back to 
Jerusalem, I will worship the Lord [in Hebron, LXX]” (2 Sam 15:7b—8). Or “I 
am obligated to sacrifice a well-being offering, for today I have fulfilled my vows 
(sillamti nedaray)” (Prov 7:14; cf. Isa 19:21; Nah 2:1; Pss 22:6; 50:14; 61:6, 9; 
65:2; 66:13; 116:14, 18; Job 22:27). 

freewill offering (nedabd). The common denominator of all motivations in 
bringing a selamim is rejoicing, for example, “you shall sacrifice the selamim and 
eat them, rejoicing before the Lord your God” (Deut 27:7). Therefore, purely 
on logical grounds, the nedabd , the freewill offering, would be the most fre¬ 
quently sacrificed, for it is the spontaneous by-product of one’s happiness what- 
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ever its cause. It is thus not surprising to find nedaba as a surrogate for selamim 
(Num 15:3, 8). Ezekiel’s nasi* is expected, when making a private sacrifice, to 
bring a freewill offering (Ezek 46:12). It was also a prominent factor in the 
sacrificial systems of other peoples, to judge by this citation from ancient Meso¬ 
potamia: “present your freewill offerings (sagiguru-ka, lit., “your heart’s desire”) 
to your God” (Lambert I960: 105, line 137; cf. 109, line 12 and 316n.). The 
rabbis distinguish between the two offerings as follows: “when are they votive 
offerings? When he says, ‘I pledge myself to the . . . offering.’ When are they 
freewill offerings? When he says, ‘This shall be a . . . offering’ ” ( m. Qinnim 
1 : 1 ). 

on the day he offers, beyom haqribo; compare beyom zibhdkem (19:6). 
Whereas P prefers hiqrib and H zabah , both sources limit the use of zabah to 
the offering of the zabah , the well-being offering (see the Note on 9:4). 

and what is left ... on the morrow, umimmohorat wehannotar, lit., “and 
on the morrow and what is left.” Rashi explains that the second waw is superflu¬ 
ous, citing Gen 36:24 and Dan 8:13 as examples. But it is simpler, with Ehrlich 
(1908-14), to move the “superfluous” waw to the preceding word, thereby read¬ 
ing umimmohordto hannotar, yielding the rendering “and on its morrow, what is 
left (of it shall be eaten).” For this usage, see 1 Sam 30:17. Alternatively, the last 
three words, wehannotar mimmennu yd*dkel, might be deleted, with the LXX 
and in agreement with the parallel text, 19:6-7, leaving the following: “it shall 
be eaten on the day he offers the sacrifice and on the morrow.” 

Persons would seek company to feast on the well-being offering, as is graphi¬ 
cally illustrated by the ruse employed by the seductress: “I obligated myself to a 
well-being offering; today 1 fulfilled my vows. Therefore I have come out to you, 
seeking you, and have found you” (Prov 7:14-15; Wessely 1846). 

17. on the third day (bayyom hasselisi). The equivalent injunction in 19:6 
reads c ad-yom hasselisi ‘by the third day’, implying that once the third day 
begins, the remaining sacrificial flesh should have been incinerated. On the basis 
of this verse the rabbis maintain that it may be eaten only during daylight of the 
second day but not the following night ( m . Zebah. 5:7; Sipra, Saw 12:13; Zebah. 
56b [bar.]; cf. Jub 21:10). This view is based on the assumption that the biblical 
day began with sunset. It is clear, however, from the earliest sources that the 
biblical day—and certainly so in P and in the sanctuary—began at sunrise (see 
the Note on 23:32; de Vaux 1961a: 181-83). Thus the votive and freewill 
offerings of well-being could be eaten for two days and two nights (with Tg. 
Ps.-J .). 

18. it shall not be acceptable (Id* yerdseh). How is this possible, when the 
sacrifice has already been offered (asked by Rabbi Eliezer in b. Zebah. 29a)? The 
equivalent law in 19:8 provides the answer: ki-*et-qodes YHWH hillel ‘for he has 
desecrated the sanctum of the Lord’. Implied is that the meat—and indeed all 
parts—of the sacrifice retains its holiness until the time of its elimination. A case 
in point is the Nazirite’s hair. It is qodes laYHWH not only during his naziritic 
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period (Num 6:8) but afterward, even when he shaves it, for he must bum it (v 
18). Even more to the point is the remainder of the ordination offering, which 
must be burned after its time limit has expired “because it is holy'' (Exod 
29:34). Thus by desecrating the sacrifice, in allowing it to remain beyond its 
prescribed time limit, the offerer has invalidated the entire sacrificial procedure 
retroactively. The rabbis, however, are reluctant to allow for the principle of 
retroactivity in the sacrificial system. They claim that if the offerer permitted 
the sacrifice to become desecrated by eating it beyond its time limit he must 
surely have intended to do so from the beginning. Thus they introduce a new 
principle: intentionality (m. Zebah. 2:2-5; 3:6; see Eilberg-Schwartz 1986). 
Their support in Scripture is explained in the Note below (however, note the 
strictures of Rashbam). The Karaites, by contrast, reject the rabbinic notion of 
intention and opt here for the principle of retroactivity. A classic case of retroac¬ 
tivity in cultic law is the reparation offering brought for embezzlement, which is 
founded on the principle that voluntary repentance of a deliberate crime retro¬ 
actively transforms the crime into an involuntary act (5:14-26, Comment F). 

In passing, it should be noticed that most translations (following the Tgs. 
and, perhaps, relying on Mai 1:8), regard the next word, hammaqnb, as the 
subject of this predicate, yielding “the man who offers it shall not be accepted/’ 
Certainly, this is not the understanding of the Masoretes, who place the major 
(and rare) disjunctive accent, the segoltd, on yeraseh. Their interpretation is fully 
confirmed by the biblical evidence. The human object of the niph c al of rsh is 
always preceded by the dative lamed. Thus wenirsa Id ‘and it shall be acceptable' 
in his behalf' (1:4); lo*yerdsu lakem ‘it shall not be acceptable on your behalf’ 
(22:25). If, however, the verb refers not to the offerer but to the offering, it can 
stand alone. For example, in the equivalent passage in 19:7, lo*yeraseh refers to 
the immediately preceding sacrifice, precisely as is the case here (cf. also 22:23). 
Thus hammaqnb , beginning with a definite article, must be the subject of the 
next sentence (see below). 

accredited (yehaseb). The niph c al of hsb is a legal term in P, implying that 
the heavenly court, as it were, is taking account of the act (e g., 17:14; Num 
18:27, 30; cf. Ps 106:31), as glossed by the rendering of Tg. Ps “will not be 
reckoned to him for merit.” Because the basic meaning of hasab(qal) is “think,” 
the word may have provided the ground for the rabbinic rule of intentionality: 
lo* yehaseb Id could imply that the offerer actually planned to eat of the sacrifice 
after its time limit had expired. Hence, he did not think properly and his 
sacrifice was invalidated. 

who offered it. hammaqrib *oto are the opening words of this verse and 
technically its subject. Literally, they should be rendered, “as for him who 
offered it.” A similar (and clearer) construction is found in the next verse, 
habbasar ‘as for the [other] flesh'. This construction is amply attested in Scrip¬ 
ture (e.g., Gen 34:8; 41:40; 1 Sam 9:20; cf. esp. Qoh 2:14 [Fruchtman 1976]). 
Its recognition resolves many a crux, for example, haqqahdl (Num 15:15), which 
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has baffled commentators, translators, and grammarians through the ages. Once 
Num 15:29a is brought in for comparison, it reveals a similar phraseology to 
v 15a, ha- . . . welagger haggar . . . y ahat lakem, , thereby allowing for the 
equation of haqqahal (v 15) with ha y ezrah. Thus Num 15:15a should be ren¬ 
dered “as for the congregation (i.e., of Israelites) there shall be one law for you 
and for the resident stranger” (see Milgrom 1990a: ad loc.). 

desecrated meat (piggul). It is attested in just three other biblical passages 
(19:7; Isa 65:4; Ezek 4:14). The etymology is unknown. The attempt to supply it 
with an Akkadian or Egyptian derivative (Gorg 1979) is unsatisfactory. The only 
resource is the Bible itself, especially the equivalent passage, 19:7-8, which reads 
as follows: “if it (the selamim ) is eaten on the third day, it is piggul; it will not be 
acceptable. And he who eats it shall bear his punishment, for he has desecrated 
(hillel) the sanctum of the Lord; that person shall be cut off from his kin.” Thus 
piggul is desecrated meat (Wright 1987: 140-43). This conclusion can also be 
derived from the rule concerning the priestly ordination offering whose time 
limit has expired: “it may not be eaten because it is holy” (Exod 29:34), imply¬ 
ing that eating it desecrates it. 

The remaining two piggul passages conform to this interpretation. Ezekiel 
protests against the Lord's command to cook his food on human excrement: 
“My throat is undefiled (metumma y a); from my youth till now I have not eaten 
the flesh of a carcass (nebela) or of an animal torn by wild beasts (terepa), nor 
has piggul meat ever entered my mouth” (Ezek 4:14). A similar context is found 
in Isa 65:4, which describes renegade Israelites “who eat swine’s flesh and broth 
(meraq , Q) of piggulim .” Thus piggul falls into the same category as, and yet is 
different from, meat that is impure (like that of swine or a carcass, Isa 65:4; 
Ezek 4:14). It refers to sacred meat that has exceeded its prescribed time limit 
and thereby become desecrated (19:7-8). This specific kind of desecration is 
called piggul. Hence, it is here rendered “desecrated meat” (see further Wright 
1987: 140-43). 

the person (wehannepes). Perhaps nepes was chosen instead of y is because of 
its basic meaning “throat, appetite” (e.g., Isa 5:14; 58:11; Pss 63:6; 107:9) and 
its frequent association with the verb y akal 'eat' in this chapter (vv 18, 20, 27) 
and throughout Leviticus (16:29, 31; 17:10, 12, 14; 23:27, 29; B. Schwarz). 

bear his punishment ( c dwonah titea*). For this idiom, see the Note on 5:1. 
(Because the subject nepes is feminine so is its predicate.) c awon also means “sin, 
iniquity,” but behavioral terms can also denote their consequences (5:14-26, 
Comment A). The rabbis claim that the exact nature of the punishment is 
defined in the following verse and in the equivalent law of 19:8 ( Sipra , Saw 
13:9). Nevertheless, the possibility must be reckoned with that because 19:8 
stems from a different Priestly school (H) it also prescribes a more specific 
penalty than this verse, which merely states that the offender will be punished 
by God (see the Note on 5:1). Besides, contaminating sacred meat (vv 19-20) 
should involve a severer punishment (kdret) than desecrating it (see the Intro- 
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duction, $D). In all passages containing the phrase ndsd > c aw6n/he? y wherein 
man and not God is the subject, the crime is against God and is punishable only 
by God—lying outside the jurisdiction of the human court (e.g., 5:1, 17; 20:20; 
22:16; 24:15; Num 5:31; 9:13; 14:12; 18:1, 23; 30:16). 

19. it shall be consumed in fire (bd’es yissarep). This rule, that contaminated 
sacred meat must be burned, provides strong evidence that the burning of 
certain purification offerings (4:12, 21; 16:27; cf. 6:23) is due to the fact that 
they bear severe impurities (see chap. 4, Comment D); it also points to the 
possibility that originally all purification offerings were burned and only later, 
with the exception of those bearing severe impurities, they were eliminated by 
being ingested by the priests (see chap. 10, Comment C). 

As for other flesh . wehabbdSar , lit., “As for the flesh.” It is similar in con¬ 
struction to hammaqrib , lit., “as for the offerer” (v 18). For the attestation of 
this construction in biblical Hebrew, see the Note on v 18. 

such flesh (bdsar). This word does not mean “any meat,” for impure persons 
are not prohibited from eating meat, but must refer to the meat discussed in 
this context, namely, sacred meat. 

20. while impure (wetum'ato c dlayw). The person is the source of the impu¬ 
rity ( Sipra , Saw 14:4), for instance, has gonorrhea or a nocturnal emission (15:1— 
17). The case of one who is secondarily infected is taken up in the next verse 
(see chap. 15, Comment B). A perfect case in point is David in the court of 
Saul, who is presumed to have had a nocturnal emission that prevented him 
from attending the sacred feast for the new month; but this could no longer be' 
assumed when he was also absent for the second day of the feast (1 Sam 20:26— 
27). For the fuller implications of this incident, see the Note on 15:16 and 
chap. 16, Comment B. This same expression also describes the impure priest 
who makes contact with sacred food (22:3), but there his impurity stems from a 
variety of sources, as detailed in the text that follows (vv 4-5). The claim that 
the rabbis permitted an impure person to eat the flesh of a well-being offering 
(so Eilberg-Schwartz 1986: 154 221 n. 6, who misconstrues m. Zebah. 5:7) is a 
flat contradiction of this verse. 

The grammatical oddity should be noted: although the verse begins and 
ends in the feminine (the subject being nepes), the middle clause is in the 
masculine. The same prevails in the following verse. But this phenomenon 
seems to occur where the subject is nepes. It is a feminine noun, but when it 
denotes a person it is frequently treated as a masculine (e.g., 5:1-4). 

eats (to’kal). But not tigga c y touches? Surely touching sacred meat while in a 
state of impurity is also forbidden (see 12:4)! Yet the context of this entire 
pericope is the eating of the well-being offering (vv 16-21), and other forms of 
contact such as touching and carrying (e.g., 11:8, 27-28, 39-40) are taken for 
granted. But is the penalty the same? One cannot argue that because there is a 
difference in penalties for touching and eating impure common meat there 
should also be a difference if .an impure person touches or eats sacred meat. In 
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touch, the former case entails the same penalty: the impurity lasts until evening 
(e.g., 1 1:24-25, 39-40). The reason that the one who eats impure meat also has 
to launder his clothes is either because it is assumed that, while eating some of 
the food dropped or dripped on his clothes or because eating generates a more 
intensive impurity than touching (Wright 1987: 185-86 n. 39). Thus the case of 
impure common food leaves one to conclude that there is no distinction in 
penalty for contaminating sacred food either by touching it or by eating it. 

The parallel case of impure priests contacting sacred food (22:3-9) further 
strengthens this conclusion. Again, the context deals with eating sacred food, 
not touching it (22:4-8; cf. vv 10-14). But the pericope begins with the general 
injunction “If any man among your offspring (Aaron’s), while in a state of 
impurity, intentionally contacts (yiqrab y el) any sacred gift that the Israelite 
people may consecrate to the Lord, that person shall be cut off from before me: 
I am the Lord” (22:3). This introductory generalization, then, clearly equates 
eating with all other forms of contact. If this holds true for the priest, it can 
safely be assumed that it also holds for the laity. 

the Lord's. y dser laYHWH, lit., “[flesh from the sacrifice of well-being] that 
is the Lord’s.” Why this ostensibly superfluous clause? The implication is clear: 
meat that is not “the Lord’s” is also permitted. That is, it is not brought to the 
altar as a sacrifice but is slaughtered profanely (Introduction, $C) or consists of 
game (17:13-14) and blemished animals (22:21-24). The same conclusion was 
drawn from the phrase y aseryaqrib laYHWH in the opening verse of this peric¬ 
ope (see the Note on “that one may offer to the Lord,” v 1 i). Once again, one 
can see that the focus of this pericope is sacred meat for the table. 

that person shall be cut off from his kin. A penalty formula found in P, 
which declares that the person's line will be terminated by God and, possibly, 
that he will be denied life in the hereafter (see Comment D below). The 
question needs be addressed here whether such a drastic punishment is inflicted 
even if the wrongdoing proved accidental, for example, if he is unaware that he 
is impure or that the meat is sacred. The principle of intention is nowhere 
expressed in this pericope. Nonetheless, a sound deduction can be made from 
the sacrificial system in general, and the case of the impure priest in particular. 
The laws of the purification and reparation offerings make it clear that sacrificial 
expiation is possible only when the violation of a prohibitive commandment is 
committed inadvertently or unwittingly (4:2; 5:14, 17). Brazen sins against God 
are punished by God with excision (Num 15:30-31). As mentioned above, the 
parallel pericope dealing with the priest who eats sacred food is introduced by 
the generalization “If any man among your offspring (Aaron’s), while in a state 
of impurity, intentionally contacts (yiqrab y el) any sacred gift that the Israelite 
people may consecrate to the Lord, that person shall be cut off from before me: 
1 am the Lord” (22:3). Yet the verb qdrab , in cultic contexts, implies more than 
just contact; it connotes unlawful, unauthorized contact and, in most instances, 
it is better rendered by “encroach.” Thus excision by divine agency is imposed 
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on the impure priest only when he presumptuously comes into contact with 
holiness. The same must hold here; and we must assume, in consonance with 
the sacrificial system, which clearly recognizes the principle of intention'(chaps. 
4-5), that if any person inadvertently eats sacred food, his wrong will be expi¬ 
ated by a purification offering (4:22-35). 

21. anything impure, bekol-tame\ itemized in the subsequent statement. 
human impurity (betum^at J 'adam). Assumed is that the impurity is conta¬ 
gious to people, a situation that can only occur if the human source bears a 
severe impurity lasting nominally for seven days, such as the gonorrheic or 
menstruant (chap. 15), the parturient (chap. 12), or the corpse-contaminated 
person (Num 19). But if the impurity is of one-day duration, for instance, 
resulting from sex or ejaculation (15:16-18), touching a severely impure person 
(15:19; Num 19:22), or entering a fungous house (14:46), then it cannot con¬ 
taminate a person (for details see chap. 15, Comment B). It goes without saying 
that if a bearer of severe impurity eats the sacred meat he is punished with karet. 
This is an example of the practice of these Priestly laws to state the minor case 
and imply the major ones (D. Wright). 

an impure quadruped (bibehema teme'a). The case deals with a carcass, 
because a live impure animal does not contaminate. Nothing, however, is said 
about touching the carcass of a pure quadruped, which, according to 11:39-40, 
also contaminates. But this latter passage will be shown to be a later appendix to 
the diet laws (see chap. 11, Comment A). The similar expressions in 5:2, plus 
the fact that carcasses of pure animals may be put to man’s use, imply that,' 
originally, one might handle the carcass of pure animals without incurring impu¬ 
rity (see the Notes on 5:2). The term behemd implies a quadruped (LXX; see 
the Note on 11:2); other animal species are embraced by the next term. 

any impure detestable creature, bekol-seqes tame\ lit., “any impure abomina¬ 
tion.” Several manuscripts, the Sam., Tg. Onq. 7 Pesh., and Saadiah read seres 
‘[any impure] swarming creature’, which would seem preferable because it corre¬ 
sponds to the same animal chain in 5:2 and because seqes tame? ‘impure abomi¬ 
nation' is a tautology—indeed, it is a contradiction (see the Note on 11:10)— 
whereas the genus seres ‘swarming creatures’ also possesses pure varieties (11:21; 
Ehrlich 1908-14). It is also possible to argue that seqes is equivalent to seres 
because both terms are also found in connection with all nonquadrupeds (fish, 
11:10; birds, 11:13, 23; and insects, 11:41). Then, for practical purposes, it 
would make no difference whether the correct reading were seqes or seres. 

Nevertheless, what of the alleged tautology seqes/seres tame J ‘impure 
abomination/swarming creature’? It can hardly be resolved by pointing to four 
kinds of locusts, which, uniquely among the vast varieties of seqes/seres , are 
edible (11:21-22) and which would justify labeling all the rest as “impure.” The 
answer is more likely found in the use of the verb ndga c ‘touch’. As will be 
discussed at length (see the Notes on 11:10, 11), touching and eating a carcass 
must be strictly and uniformly differentiated. The eating of forbidden animals is 
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not defiling, while touching is defiling only if the carcass is that of a quadruped 
(11:8, 24-28) or one of the named eight nonquadrupeds (11:29-31). Hence the 
term seqes tame* here, or seres tame* { 5:2), both of which are used in the context 
of touching, must refer to the eight nonquadrupeds singled out in 11:29-31, 
whose contact is defiling. 

eats. we*dkal y that is, deliberately (see the Note on “that person shall be cut 
off,” v 20). If, however, the act is inadvertent, a purification offering suffices 
(4:23-35). As for the masculine form of the verb despite the feminine subject, 
nepes, see the Note on “while impure,” v 20. 

the Lord's (*dser laYHWH). See the Note on v 20. 

that person shall be cut off from his kin (wenikreta hannepes hahV [hw*] 
me c ammeha). See the Note on v 20 and Comment D below. Thus, vv 19-21 
deal with contact between impurity and sacrifices. It is important to note that, 
however, there is no penalty for eating an impure sacrifice; there is only a 
warning that it should be burned and not eaten (v 19). The reason is stated 
succinctly by the rabbis: “because one is culpable only on account of personal 
impurity” (m. Zebah. 13:1). The implication is fundamental. Contrary to the 
rule in the pagan world, Israel holds that impure animals—even if they are 
brought into contact with sancta (e g., by being sacrificed)—offer no threat to 
society. Danger resides in impurity only if it emanates from the human being 
(cf. chap. 4, Comment C). 

22—23a. And the Lord spoke to Moses , saying: Speak to the Israelites thus 
(weyyedabber YHWH *el-Moseh le*mor dabber *el-bene yisrd*el le*mor). This long 
introduction is a sign of an insert that severed the original continuous passage on 
the thanksgiving and well-being offerings (vv 11-21, 29b-34). Besides, this pas¬ 
sage (vv 22-27) differs from the rest of the chapter by employing the second- 
person plural (Bertholet 1901). The contextual rupture is particularly evident if 
we compare the content of the two offerings. Just as the passage on the thanks¬ 
giving offering (vv 11-15) includes the priestly prebends—the main objective of 
all of the sacrificial prescriptions in chaps. 6-7 (e.g., 6.9-11, 19, 22-23; 7:6-10) 
—so should the instructions on the well-being offering prescribe its priestly 
prebends, but these are located after the digression on the suet and blood (vv 
22-27) in vv 31-34 (this same observation was made by Abravanel, question 
22). This insert (vv 22-27) corresponds structurally to 6:12-16 in that both are 
intrusions within their respective chapters and are responsible for the long intro¬ 
ductions in the pericopes that follow (6:17-18aa; 7:28—29b; see the Notes on 
the introductions to 6:12 and 7:28). Because the content of this insert, the 
banning of the suet of all sacrificed animals (vv 23-25), represents the viewpoint 
of H (see the Introduction, $C), this insert and the prior one, together with 
their editorial linkages (6:17-18aa; 7;28-29b), must stem from the hand of H. 

23. Speak to the Israelites thus. This introduction differs from all those of 
the previous pericopes in chaps. 6 and 7 in that it explicitly addresses the laity 
and not the priests (contrast 6:2, 13, 18). The reason is clear. Because the offerer 
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is responsible for bringing the suet to the altar (vv 29-30), he may neglect to 
bring all of it and leave some behind to be eaten with the flesh, thereby incur¬ 
ring the karet penalty (v 25). 

the suet of any (kol-heleb). The suet of the subsequently named animals, 
even if blemished and ineligible for the altar (see the Note on v 25), may not be 
eaten. Conversely, the suet of other permitted animals, namely, game (see 
17:13-14), may be eaten (Bekhor Shor on v 25). Support for this deduction 
stems from D’s concession regarding the profane slaughter of these same ani¬ 
mals (Deut 12:21). Strikingly, although the blood prohibition remains in force— 
with staccato emphasis (Deut 12:16, 23-25)—there is total silence regarding the 
suet. This can only mean that permitted domesticated animals now have the 
status of game (Deut 12:15b, 22a) and, henceforth, the suet of all permitted 
animals is allowed as food (Ibn Ezra, versus Ramban), except when they are 
offered as a sacrifice (Deut 12:11-14, 17-18, 26-28). Thus D adopts P’s allow¬ 
ance of common slaughter (see the Introduction, $C) and overturns H’s subse¬ 
quent ban on common slaughter (17:3-7). 

The objection may be raised that animal suet is inedible. Still, it must never 
be forgotten that biblical suet (heleb) also comprises certain edible portions 
(cf. 3:9-10), and that suet was used in the preparation of food. 

ox (§ot). Whereas baqar stands for the collective species, sor designates the 
single member regardless of sex or age (Peter 1975). For sex and age distinctions, 
par/para and c egel/ ( egla would be used. “Ox” here denotes the bovine species 
and not the castrated male, its other meaning. 

sheep (keseb). The usual term for sheep is metathesized kebes. Is there any 
difference between the two? It will be noted that the latter term, kebes , only 
stands for the male, while the female is expressed by kibsa. By contrast, keseb 
can denote either sex (e.g., 3:7; 4:35; 22:27; Num 18:17), which is precisely 
what is intended here. True, the feminine kisbd is attested, but only once (5:6), 
and the suspicion cannot be dispelled that it may be a mistake for kibsa. 

goat Cez). Of either sex, exactly as demanded by the context here. Sexual 
differentiation would be expressed by sa c ir/se c trd (e.g., 4:23, 28; 5:6). 

24. an animal that died, nebela, in other words, the carcass of an animal 
that dies a natural death (see the Note on 5:2), from the verb nabal ‘fade, 
wither’. 

mauled by beasts . terepa (Gen 31:39; Nah 2:13), from the verb tarap ‘tear 
[by wild beasts]’ (e.g., Gen 37:33; 44:28; 49:27; Exod 22:12; Deut 33:20). 

may be put to any use (ye c dseh lekol-mel<?kd). Presumed is that the carcasses 
of these pure animals do not defile upon contact; else how could their suet be 
handled with impunity? Thus the law of 11:39-40 must be a later development 
(see chap. 11, Comment A). The same conclusion was derived from the expres¬ 
sion “impure animal” (v 21 and 5:2). 

Because v 24 interrupts the sense and symmetry of the two provisions of 
vv 23 and 25, it may constitute a subsequent economic concession (Fishbane 
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1985: 199), which the rabbis have expressed as “the Torah shows concern for a 
person’s possessions” (m. Neg. 12:5; cf. the Note on 14:36). 

but you must not eat it (we’akol lo* to’keluhu). There is no prohibition (in P 
or H) against eating the meat of a nebela or terepd (but only a warning to 
cleanse oneself of the resultant impurity, 17:15-16), for if it were eligible for 
sacrifice as a well-being offering, it would be eaten by its owner. The suet of such 
a sacrificial animal, however, without exception belongs to God; and for this 
reason, if anyone eats the suet, even if the animal died naturally and can no 
longer be offered on the altar, it is as if he had encroached upon divine property 
and is subject to divine sanctions. 

25. an animal from which a food gift is presented to the Lord (habbehema 
*aser yaqnb mimmennd y isseh laYHWH). A circumlocution for sacrificial ani¬ 
mals. Therefore, the suet of nonsacrificial animals—namely, game—may be 
eaten. The early critics err (e.g., Kuenen 1886; Wellhausen 1963: 151; cf. Paton 
1897: 32-33) in claiming that this clause presumes that not all animals eligible 
for the altar were sacrificed and, hence, common slaughter was permitted. This 
clause is simply a generalization; it subsumes the ox, sheep, and goat under the 
category of sacrificial animals. Furthermore, this prohibition is not limited to 
eligible, that is to say, unblemished, animals. It is the species that is forbidden, 
not the individual animal. Thus the suet of a blemished pure animal may not be 
eaten, even though the animal itself is disqualified for the altar. For surely, if the 
suet of a sacrificial animal’s carcass is forbidden as food (above) all the more so 
the suet of a healthy animal, which may not be sacrificed only because of some 
blemish (22:22-24). 

that person shall be cut off from his kin . See the Note on v 20 and Com¬ 
ment D below. 

26. any blood, wekobdam, from any source, even from game, and in any 
place, even in your settlements. This prohibition has already been given in 3:17; 
why is it repeated here? The contrast with suet provides the answer. In 3:17 the 
two were equated because the context was that of sacrifice. Here they are differ¬ 
entiated because the focus has shifted to nonsacrificial animals: nonsacrificial 
suet may be eaten, but nonsacrificial blood is forbidden—hence, the addition of 
the word c op ‘bird’, that is, game. Moreover, the term bekol mosebotekem ‘in 
any of your settlements' is attached only to the blood prohibition (but omitted 
in connection with the suet), emphasizing again that blood of game may not be 
ingested and implying that the suet of nonsacrificial animals (game) may be 
eaten anywhere. 

of bird (ld c op). The omission of fish from this blood prohibition implies, 
according to the rabbis, that fish are exempt. Not so for the Karaites, who rely 
on Num 11:4, 22 to say that fish fall into the category of basdr ‘meat’, hence 
their blood must be drained (Seper Hamibhar). 

in any of your settlements (bekol mosebotekem). See the Note on 3:17, 
where it is shown that the referent is the Israelite settlements in Canaan and 
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not in the diaspora. But the restriction of place, “settlements,’* to blood means 
that the background for this term has changed. In 3:17, the subject was sacrifi¬ 
cial animals, which allowed for the possibility of ingesting suet and blood “in all 
your settlements.” In this verse, however, the focus has shifted to game, and the 
distinction is therefore made between suet and blood; the former may be eaten 
but the latter is strictly forbidden. Thus the two passages that deal with the suet- 
and-blood prohibition do not contradict each other: 3:17 deals with sacrificial 
animals and, hence, prohibits the eating of suet, whereas 7:22-27 concentrates 
on the issue of game and legislates that whereas its suet may be eaten its blood is 
forbidden. 

27. ingests (to’kal). The verb *akal, lit., “eat” is invariably used in all occur¬ 
rences of the blood prohibition (e.g., 3:17; 7:26, 27; 17:10[6/s], 14 [6/s]; 19:26; 
Deut 12:16, 23[6/s], 24, 25). It can only mean that the blood, instead of being 
drunk as a separate item, is ingested together with the meat of the animal, 
hence “eaten.” One of the blood prohibitions in Deuteronomy makes this point 
explicitly: welo*-to*kal hannepes Hm-habbasar ‘you shall not ingest [lit., “eat”] 
the life [i.e., the blood] with the meat’ (Deut 12:23). The crucial importance of 
this point will be fully developed in the Comment to chap. 17 (tentatively, see 
chap. 11, Comment C). 

any blood (kol-dam). No exceptions are allowed; see the Note on v 26. 

shall be cut off from his kin. See the Note on v 20. 

28-29. And the Lord spoke to Moses , saying: Speak to the Israelites thus 
(wayyedabber YHWH *el-moseh le^mor dabber y el-bene yisrd'el le’mor). Because ' 
vv 29b—36 are a direct continuation of vv 16-21, this introduction was probably 
added because of the insertion of vv 22-27 (see the Note on 6:12). The Sam. 
and apparently the LXX invert v 29a, reading, we y el-bene yisrd^el tedabber 
le^mor, which Elliger (1966) regards as original on the grounds that what follow 
are instructions geared to the laity. As already noted, however, the previous 
section on the well-being offering (vv 16-21) was also addressed to the laity: 
priests could not possibly control piggul or impurity violations once the sacrifi¬ 
cial meat left the sanctuary. 

29. shall bring. yabi\ that is, he himself (see v 30a; Saadiah). Thus the 
second half of v 29b is not a pointless repetition of the first half. It stresses the 
difference between the well-being offering and the most sacred offerings. 
Whereas the latter become the property of the deity as soon as they are dedi¬ 
cated, the well-being offering continues to remain the property of the owner 
even after it is brought to the sanctuary—indeed, even after its blood and suet 
are offered up on the altar (see the next Note). 

his offering (qorbano). Here qorban does not refer to the sacrifice but de¬ 
notes the portion of it, mizzebah ‘from [his]sacrifice’, which is transferred to the 
deity. The latter word proves that not all of the selamim belongs to God but 
only that which is offered up on the altar, namely, the blood and suet, and given 
to the priest, namely, the thigh and the breast. The meat remains the possession 
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of the offerer. The LXX, correctly, renders qorbano as “his gift,” as shown by its 
synonymous term y isseh 'food gifts' (v 30a). This word was most likely chosen in 
order to effect a symmetrical balance in the two halves of v 29b; thus ydbV y et- 
qorbdno parallels hammaqrib. 

30. His own hands (yadayw). This expression must be taken literally: it is the 
offerer’s hands and no one else’s that must present this gift to the sanctuary. 
This emphasis on the offerer’s responsibility to bring the parts of the well-being 
offering dedicated to the Lord is repeated in the cases of the priestly ordination 
offering (8:27-28; Exod 29:24-25) and the Nazirite’s well-being offering (Num 
6:19). It is also the key factor in understanding the function of the tenupa (see 
Comment E below). 

shall bring (tebi y end). The repetition of the verb hebi y (2a, ba) throws 
emphasis on yadayw , the offerer himself. 

the Lord's food gifts ( y isse YHWH). The traditional rendering of y isseh as 
“fire offering” is controverted here, for this term (plural) includes the breast, 
which is not burned on the altar but becomes the revenue of the priests (v 31). 
The term again appears in v 35, where its plural form refers to the breast and 
the right thigh. The latter portion not only is not burned on the altar but does 
not even come near it; it is given by the offerer directly to the priests—further 
and, indeed, better evidence that y isseh cannot mean “fire offering.” These 
priestly prebends are called “the Lord's” because through their dedication 
(terumd) and the breast’s elevation offering (tenupa), they become the Lord’s 
property before he transfers them to the priests (v 34). That they technically 
belong to the Lord is further supported by the concession granted the blemished 
priest that lehem y elohayw miqqodse haqqodasim umin-haqqodasim yo y kel ‘he 
may eat of the food of his God, of the most holy as well as of the holy’ (21:22). 
Thus even the prebends of the lesser holy offerings, such as the well-being 
offering, are called “the food of his God” ( pace Haran 1962c: 40). On y isseh, see 
the Note on 1:9. 

together ( c al). This meaning is verified by the parallel verse, 10:15a, where 
the order is reversed: “Together ( c al) with the food gifts of suet, they must 
present the thigh of contribution and the breast of the elevation offering.” 

the breast (hehdzeh). This vital information is provided by my student, 
Susan Rattray: “Our modern method of quartering an animal by dividing the 
carcass lengthwise into two halves would split the animal’s breast (brisket) into 
two pieces—a right breast and a left breast—which does not fit the biblical 
prescription. However, my uncle (who keeps a small flock of sheep and does his 
own butchering) states that an animal can also be quartered by cutting through 
its loins and flank, thus separating the hind legs from the rib cage and forelegs 
(the hindquarters would then be split in two at the spine, to obtain the right 
thigh). The forelegs are easily removed as they are not attached to the spine or 
ribs in any way. That would leave the entire rib cage and attached vertebrae. 
The breast or brisket of the animal—namely, the area between the forelegs, 
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from below the neck to the flank (corresponding more or less to the human 
breast) could then be cut away from the rest of the rib cage” (see fig. 7). This 
method of quartering would also explain how Abraham split the animals bat- 
tawek 'in the middle’ (cf. also Jer 34:18). 



FIGURE 7 


the breast to be elevated. But not the suet, because it (and the blood) 
inherently belong to God (Milgrom 1983d: 144 n. 19). The elevation rite fol¬ 
lows the burning of the suet (9:21; R. Gane) because God (i.e., the altar) must 
precede man (i.e., the priests) in the receipt of prebends from the animal. 

to be elevated (lehanip). For this rendering see Comment E below. Because 
this rite transfers the object from the offerer to the deity (represented by the 
priest), the hands of both the offerer and the priest are placed under the offering 
to perform this rite, as observed by the rabbis (Sipra, Saw 11:3) and the Karaites 
(Seper Hamibhar). That the priest is involved in the performance of the tenupa 
rite, see 8:29; 9:21; 14:12; hence the rendering of this verb is in the passive (see 
the Note on hiqrib 7 v 35). 

elevation offering (tenupa). The identification and function of this rite are 
discussed in detail in Comment E below. 

31. to Aaron and his sons. As distinct from the right thigh, which is as¬ 
signed to the officiating priest (v 33). The reason for this distinction is explained 
in Comment F below. 

32. the right thigh (soq hayyamin). Of the hind legs, not the shoulder of the 
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forelegs (so Philo, Laws 1. 145, perhaps confusing this prebend with that of 
Deut 18:3). It was choice meat, to judge by the fact that it was put aside by 
Samuel for Saul (1 Sam 9:24). The history of this offering is explored in Com¬ 
ment F below, hayyamin is not the adjective of soq> for the latter is neither 
masculine nor marked with the definite article. The term literally means “the 
thigh of the right," but as “right" (yamin) is an adjective, the term is an ellipsis 
of “the thigh of the right [side]." 

a gift (teruma). See the Note on v 14 and Comment F below. 

33. the one . . . who offers (hammaqrib). Here hiqrib does not carry its 
general connotation of “present" but means “sacrifices," hence it means “offers 
up on the altar" (e.g., 7:8, 9). The staccato emphasis in this verse on the 
officiating priest as the recipient of the thigh contrasts with the breast, which is 
assigned to the entire priestly cadre (v 31). So too with the cereal offering: one 
type is awarded to the officiating priest, another type to all of the priests (vv 9- 
10). This distinction is explored in Comment F below. 

as his prebend (Id . . . lemdnd). Initially the word mdnd seems to have 
been restricted to sacrificial portions (Exod 29:26; Lev 7:33; 8:23; 1 Sam 1:4; 
9:23; 2 Chr 31:19) but later it was applied to food portions in general (Esth 2.9; 
9:19, 22; Neh 8:10, 12). 


34. 1 have taken, laqahti, that is to say, acquired, just as God has “taken” for 
himself Israel (Exod 6:7) and the Levites (Num 3:12; 18:6), But the following 
verb, wa y etten ‘I have assigned’, indicates that we are dealing here with the 
laqah-ndtan legal formula, well attested in the ancient Near East, in which the 
king assigns a prebend to a loyal servant. For example, in an Akk. document 


from Ugarit, the king “takes" (nasu) the city’s tithe and “gives" (nadanu) it to 


the city ruler as a lifetime prebend (PRU 3.93; 16.244, lines 2-10; see Green¬ 
field 1977). 

the breast of the elevation offering (hazeh hattenupd). The stock expression 
for this prebend (Exod 29:27; Lev 7:34; 10:14, 15; Num 6:20; 18:18). The word 
tenupd indicates the rite by which the breast is transferred to the property of 
God (see Comment E below). 


the thigh of the contribution (soq hatteruma). The stock expression for this 
prebend (Exod 29:27; Lev 7:34; 10:14, 15; Num 6:20; 18:18). The word teruma 
indicates that it was set aside (huram y Exod 29:27), in other words, dedicated to 
God, an act by which he symbolically acquires it. 

from the Israelites (me’et bene yisra’el). This phrase is mentioned twice in 
this verse and once again in v 36, stressing that the flesh of the well-being 
offering belongs to the offerer with the exception of the priestly prebends. 

have assigned them to Aaron the priest and to his sons, wa’etten >otdm 
le^ahdron hakkohen ulebdndyw is a generalization. It does not contradict the 
detail in v 33 that the officiating priest alone is the recipient of the thigh. It 
merely states that God is the transfer agent for the priestly prebends. Similarly, 
the assignment of the baked cereal offering to the entire priestly cadre (2:10) is a 
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generalization and not a contradiction of 7:9, which assigns it'to the officiating 
priest. 

a due ... for all time (hoq- c olam). P uses masc. hoq to designate “due” 
and fem. huqqa (from the same root, hqq) to designate “statute” (see the Note 
on 10:13). For the ostensible exception of huqqa in v 36, see below. The eternal 
due granted the priesthood by Israel's God is paralleled by the Babylonian gods 
Nana and Marbiti granting the priest Nabumutakki a daily portion “forever” 
(Thureau-Dangin 1919: 141-43). 

35. This (zo y t). What is its referent? Most exegetes aver that it refers to the 
contents of chaps. 6 and 7 (e.g., Rashbam) because it speaks of y isse ‘food gifts' 
in the plural (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). The closing verses of chap. 7 would, 
then, contain a double summary of chaps. 6 and 7 consisting of the priestly 
prebends (vv 35-36) and the torot, the sacrificial rituals (vv 37-38). Alterna¬ 
tively, the plural y isse ‘food gifts’ could well apply to the two priestly perquisites 
from the well-being offering, the breast and right thigh. Indeed, even the combi¬ 
nation of the suet and breast of the well-being offering are referred to in the 
plural as y isse YHWH ‘the Lord's food gifts’ (v 30). Moreover, there is one 
incontrovertible argument why the plural y isse YHWH cannot apply to all of the 
sacrifices in chaps. 6-7—the purification offering is not an y isseh! Not once is it 
called by this term, and in one instance it is explicitly excluded from this desig¬ 
nation: “for their inadvertence they have brought their offering, an y isseh to the 
Lord and their purification offering before the Lord” (Num 15:25b). Indeed, in 
the one place in which all of the priestly prebends are enumerated (Num 18:8— 
20), the legist is forced to avoid the use of y isseh and, instead, resorts to the 
expression min ha y es ‘from the fire', precisely for the reason that he wishes to 
include the purification offering (Num 18:9). This, incidentally, is another 
strong argument against the possibility of rendering the term y isseh ‘fire offer¬ 
ing’, as heretofore (the other reasons are laid out in the Note on 1:9). 

That vv 35-36 are a summary of only the well-being offering pericope 
(vv 11-34) is further supported by two statements in these verses: that these 
portions became priestly prebends at the time of the priestly ordination, and 
that they are gifts “from the Israelites,” both being clear references to Exod 
29:27-28, which declares that the priestly ordination offering set a precedent for 
all well-being offerings, in that the breast and right thigh are the priests’ 
prebends from the Israelites as their eternal due (for details, see below). 

perquisite, (so rendered by Tg. Onq.) The term misha is vocalized in its one 
other.occurrence as moshd (Num 18:8). The LXX renders it here “anointing” 
(but “portion” in Num 18:8), probably under the influence of the verbal form 
moshd in the following verse. These two homonyms probably stem from differ¬ 
ent roots, masah ‘anoint’ and masah ‘measure, apportion’. Aram, and Syr. attest 
mesha ‘measure’; Arab, masaha also means “measure” and, most important, 
Akk. misihtu and masahu likewise denote “measure” (noun and verb). Although 
masahu designating measures of quantity is only attested in the Neo-Babylonian 
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and Achaemenid periods, whereas previously it had denoted the measurement 
of areas and distances, this is no basis for declaring this term a late entry into 
Hebrew, not before the exile or, at the earliest, at the end of the First Temple 
period (Levine 1982b: 125-27), because terms for volume and length were 
occasionally interchangeable. For example, it was customary in the ancient Near 
East to measure land by the amount of seed needed to plant it (27:6). To be 
sure, there is cause to wonder why the writer would employ this new and rare 
term instead of the previously attested and more common synonyms mana 
(v 33) or hoq (v 34). Before one can conclude that this term betrays the hand of 
a later writer (Levine 1982b), however, one should note that two of these synon¬ 
ymous terms are attested in a single, indisputably organic, verse: “I grant them 
to you and your sons as a perquisite (lemosha), a due for all time (lehoq- c 6lam)” 
(Num 18:8b). Because these synonyms appear again in v 34, the end of the 
pericope on the well-being offering and in v 35, the beginning of the summary 
statement, there can be no reason to deny that both the pericope and the 
summary on the well-being offering were written by the same hand. 

once, beyom (with Ibn Ezra, Abravanel), lit., “on the day” (for this render¬ 
ing, see the Note on 6:13). 

they have been inducted . hiqrib y otdm, lit., “he brought them near.” Because 
the pronoun has no antecedent, the verb must be understood passively. That 
hiqrib is an allusion to the priestly ordination is indicated by its use in Exod 28:1 
(cf. also Exod 29:4; Lev 8:6, 13). Admittedly, this allusion is remote. Neverthe¬ 
less, it was necessitated by the writer's need to avoid the expected term masah 
‘anoint’, lest it be confused with its homonym misha ‘perquisite’, which also 
explains why he is compelled to repeat this information in the next verse; see 
below. 

36. once they had been anointed (beyom mosho *otam). The resemblance of 
this phrase to beyom hiqrib ’otam (v 35) cannot be missed. The equivalence of 
hiqrib and masah , both denoting the priestly ordination, is therefore established. 
But why was this redundancy necessary? As indicated above, the writer was 
apprehensive lest the term masah ‘anoint’ be confused with its homonym “mea¬ 
sure, apportion” in the same verse. He therefore substituted a synonym, albeit 
an uncommon one— hiqrib —and postponed the precise term for the consecra¬ 
tion of the priests, maZah , to the following verse, where it would not be confused 
with its homonym, thereby creating the redundancy. 

from the Israelites. The expression me’et bene yi§rd y el occurs twice in Exod 
29:28, which sets forth the breast and right thigh as the priestly prebends from 
the well-being offering. The import of this expression is that these prebends are 
literally presented to the priests by their offerer: “his own hands shall bring the 
Lord’s gifts” (v 30). This distinction, which sets apart the well-being offering 
from the other most holy offerings, is clearly demarcated in 10:13-14, where the 
latter’s prebends are called me y isse YHWH ‘from the Lord’s food gifts’ and the 
former’s mizzibhe Salme bene yifrd’el ‘from the Israelites’ sacrifices of well- 
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being'. And so it is. The most holy offerings are the Lord's from the moment 
they are dedicated, but the well-being offering continues to remain the property 
of its offerer—as meat for his table—except for the suet and blood, which are 
offered on the altar, and the breast and right thigh, which are dedicated to the 
Lord (vv 30, 32) but are assigned to the priests. Thus, only with the well-being 
offering is it possible to say that its priestly prebends are a gift ‘‘from the 
Israelites.” 

a due ... for all time (huqqat c olam). This expression literally translates 
“a statute for all time,” for P scrupulously distinguishes between hoq (masc.) 
‘due' and huqqd (fern.) ‘statute’ (see the Notes on 10:13 and v 34, above). To be 
sure, the latter rendering is possible here, because the Lord's command to assign 
these prebends to the priests automatically becomes an everlasting statute. Still, 
because these prebends are called hoq- c 6ldm ‘a due for all time' (v 34), one 
would expect that the same thought is intended in this expression here. It is, 
therefore, not pure chance that the Sam. indeed reads hoq- c 6lam } and its reading 
should be adopted here. Its adoption would also remove the main prop support¬ 
ing I. Knohl's claim (1988: 45) that v 36 (indeed, the entire pericope, vv 28-36) 
stems from the pen of a late H tradent. He makes this claim on the basis of 
huqqat c olam ledorotam (v 30), ostensibly an H formula; the occurrence of misha 
(v 35), ostensibly a late term; and the use of the first person by God, wa’tten 
(v 34), ostensibly an H characteristic. That misha is late is refuted above, and 
the other two contentions are refuted in the Introduction ($C). Knohl tries to 
resolve the contradiction between this passage, which prescribes that the thigh 
prebend is given directly to the officiating priest (v 33), and the interpolated 
texts in 9:21 and 10:15, which ordain that the thigh undergoes the tenupa rite 
and belongs to the entire priestly cadre, by postulating that this pericope was 
inserted later by an H tradent who wanted to preserve the older custom prac¬ 
ticed at the local altars of awarding the thigh to the priestly officiant (208 n. 11). 

Knohl's thesis is illogical. Would an H tradent, a member of the priestly 
establishment of the Jerusalem Temple, have introduced a practice of the now 
banned local altars (17:3-4), thereby reinstituting the very abuses that the inter¬ 
polations of 9:21 and 10:15 had intended to eliminate? Rather, it must be 
assumed that Lev 7:28-36 belongs to the older stratum of P together with 9:21 
and 10:15, before the latter were interpolated. That is, all three passages repre¬ 
sent the older (Shilonite) tradition, whereby the thigh is awarded to the priestly 
officiant. First the verses 9:21 and 10:15 were interpolated so that the thigh 
together with the breast would undergo the tenupa and be distributed equally to 
the entire priestly cadre. Then, however, this interpolation could not be intro¬ 
duced into the pericope of 7:28-36 because it would have contradicted the 
explicit statement there that the thigh belonged to the officiant (v 33). 

Thus, it was left to the two interpolated texts (9:21; 10:15) to overrule the 
one uninterpolated one (7:28-36). Such a procedure is attested elsewhere in 
Priestly laws. The tithe, heretofore the perquisite of the priests (27:30), is trans- 
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ferred to the Levites (Num 18:21). Expiation for communal wrongdoing, here¬ 
tofore demanding a hatta 3 t bull, is altered to require an c ola bull (4:14) and a 
hatta’t male goat (Num 15:24). Thus new cultic laws are introduced, but the 
ones they replace are not excised. A later generation is left to worry about their 
reconciliation. But because both were revealed by God, they are equally sacred 
and must be preserved. 

37-38a. This is a summary and subscript to chaps. 6-7 for the following 
reasons: (1) the order of the sacrifices (which follows that of chaps. 6-7 but not 
that of chaps. 1-5), (2) its use of tora ‘ritual’ (6:2, 7, 18; 7:1, 11; not found in 
chaps. 1-5), and (3) its mention of behar sinay ‘Mount Sinai’ (whereas chaps. 
1-5 were revealed in the Tent of Meeting, 1:1). See the Notes on these terms, 
below. 

37. ritual (tora). See the Note on 6:2. 

the ordination offering (welammillu*im). This sacrificial rite is prescribed in 
Exod 29 and described in Lev 8. If so, why is it mentioned here? Hoffmann 
(1953) suggests that because this verse explicitly states that the tora instructions 
concerning the sacrifices, that is to say, chaps. 6-7, were revealed to Moses on 
Mount Sinai, the ordination offering is therefore also included because it too 
was part of the instructions Moses received while he was on Sinai’s summit 
(Exod 29; cf. Exod 25:40; 26:30; 27:8; 31:18; 34:32). Even so, the ordination 
offering does not fall into the same category as the other sacrifices for a funda¬ 
mental reason: in its prescribed form (Exod 29) it was executed only once, at the 
ordination of Aaron and his sons (Lev 8), but was never repeated because their 
unction with the anointment oil (8:30; Exod 29:21) consecrated the Aaronid 
priests for all time (Exod 29:9; 40:15; see the Note on 10:7) and only each new 
high priest was inducted by this rite (Exod 29:29). (For the variant view of the 
Dead Sea sectaries, see chap. 8, Comment F.) Nonetheless, the place of the 
ordination offering in this series of sacrifices fits its rank in the order of holiness 
perfectly. It follows the most holy sacrifices and precedes the less holy well-being 
offering. Indeed, it is neither one nor the other, sharing some of the attributes of 
both. Its ambiguous state corresponds precisely to the ambiguous, liminal state 
of its priestly offerers (for details, see the Note on “eat it there,” 8:31). For this 
reason one must reject out of hand the theory held by many scholars (beginning 
with Kuenen 1886: 84) that this term, millu'im, actually stands for the daily 
meal offering of the high priest (6:12-16). Beyond the fact that such an offering 
is not prescribed for the consecration of the priests (chap. 8) nor is it even 
adumbrated in this pericope (see the Note on “from the time,” 6:12), the 
position of millu'im in this verse does not correspond to the position of the high 
priest’s meal offering in these chapters. The possibility exists that because a 
knowledge of the tamid sacrifice (Exod 29:38-42) is presumed in chaps. 6-7 (see 
the Note on “that is, the burnt offering,” 6:2) so too a knowledge of the 
millu’im sacrifice stemming from the same chapter immediately preceding the 
pericope of the tamid (Exod 29:1-37) is also presumed (Shama 1986). Altema- 
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tively, one must seriously reckon with the possibility that a special tord for the 
ordination offering originally stood before the pericope on the well-being offer¬ 
ing (vv 1 Iff.). If this conjecture be allowed, the tora would have enumerated the 
prebends from this offering and their disposition (corresponding in content to 
8:26-29, 31-33) but it was subsequently omitted when chaps. 1-7 were inserted 
between Exod 40 and Lev 8 because of the repetition of these same provisions 
in what became the next chapter. (For the evidence that originally chap. 8 
followed Exod 40, see chap. 8, Comment A and the Introduction, $H.) 

38. on Mount Sinai (behar sinay). According to P, Moses not only received 
the Decalogue on Mount Sinai but also all laws concerning the construction of 
the Tabernacle and its sancta (Exod 31:18; 34:32). Moreover, there are other 
laws also attributed to the Sinaitic revelation (e.g., chaps. 25-26 [H]; cf. esp. the 
inclusion, 25:1; 26:46). One such attribution is singularly instructive (Num 3:1- 
14): the Levites are designated as the replacements of the firstborn on Mount 
Sinai (cf. v 1; laqahti * I have taken', v 12) as a consequence of Israel’s apostasy 
regarding the golden calf (Exod 32:26-29)—but they are mustered “in the 
Wilderness of Sinai” (v 14). This Num 3 passage also records that Nadab and 
Abihu were alive when God spoke to Moses at Mount Sinai (vv 1-2; cf. Exod 
24:1), but they perished “in the Wilderness of Sinai” (v 4). Thus the terms bar 
sinay ‘Mount Sinai' and midbar sinay ‘Wilderness of Sinai' are not identical. 
The former literally refers to the peak itself and—in the cited instances above— 
to its summit, where Moses spoke with God. The latter refers to Israel’s en¬ 
campment in the vicinity of Sinai (Exod 19:1, 2; Num 10:12), where God spoke 
to Moses only inside the Tent of Meeting (1:1; cf. Exod 25:22; 29:42; Num 
7:89). Weinfeld, however, claims that there is no distinction between these two 
terms (1981: 505) because the Tent of Meeting was revealed to Moses on 
Mount Sinai (Exod 25:9; 25:40; 1 Chr 28:19; Wis 9:8). So too, the Esangil, the 
Babylonian temple, is seen as “the mirror (mattalatu) of the Apsu, the image 
(tamsil) of Esana, the counterpart (mehret) of Ea's dwelling, the image of the 
Eku constellation” (Borger 1956: 21, 47-48). Yet these Mesopotamian analogies 
only corroborate the biblical claim that Israel’s Tabernacle was modeled after its 
heavenly counterpart, which was revealed to Moses on Mount Sinai. In no way 
do they imply that God speaking to Moses in the Wilderness of Sinai (i.e., in 
the Tabernacle) and on Mount Sinai are equivalent. The reference then to 
God's commands to Moses in the Wilderness of Sinai must perforce involve a 
different revelation, on which see below. 

38b. when, beyom (with Saadiah), equivalent in meaning to the same word 
in v 36 (see above). 

offerings (qorbenehem). This is the only attested plural for this word in 
Scripture, and it is masculine. There are also occurrences of the singular when a 
plural meaning is intended (e.g., 2:13; Num 7:3; 1:9); that is, the singular also 
serves as a collective. In postbiblical Hebrew, however, the plural is always 
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feminine in form, qorbanot (e.g., m. Seqal 4:1; m. Tem. 1:6). Hence, P’s usage 
—masculine and collective—is clearly old (Paran 1983: 208-9). 

in the Wilderness of Sinai (bemidbar stnay). The specific area at the foot of 
Mount Sinai where Israel was encamped from the third month of the first year 
of the Exodus (Exod 19:1) till the twentieth day of the second month of the 
second year (Num 10:11-12). According to the MT, the meaning might be that 
the tora series of sacrificial laws (i.e., chaps. 6-7 and Exod 29), which God 
commanded Moses on Mount Sinai, Moses transmitted to Israel in the Wilder¬ 
ness of Sinai (Hoffmann 1953). But this interpretation is forced. Rather, w 37- 
38 distinguish between the tora instructions imparted to Moses on Mount Sinai 
(chaps. 6-7) and the commands given to the Israelites (not the priests, 6:2) 
concerning their sacrificial duties—an unmistakable reference to chaps. 1-5, the 
sacrificial laws directed to the Israelites (1:2; 4:2). Verse 38b is, then, an editorial 
addition—and a most awkward one—which ties chaps. 1-5 to chaps. 6-7. The 
purpose of this nexus is to state that, although chaps. 6-7 were commanded to 
Moses on Sinai (w 37—38a), they were taught to Israel, together with chaps. 
1-5, in the Wilderness of Sinai (v 37b), that is, in the Tent of Meeting (1:1). 
The attribution of chaps. 1-5 to the Wilderness of Sinai runs afoul of the claim 
that the entire book of Leviticus was revealed to Moses on Mount Sinai (27:34). 
The possibility must, therefore, be reckoned with that Leviticus bears the im¬ 
print of two traditions: all of it was revealed to Moses on Mount Sinai (27:34) 
and all of it, except where expressly noted (i.e., chaps. 6-7, 25-26) was revealed 
to Moses in the Wilderness of Sinai once the Tabernacle was erected. 

In any event, a later redactor added v 38b to the subscript of chaps. 6-7 
(vv 37-38a) in the belief that chaps. 6-7 are a continuation of and supplement 
to chaps. 1-5. That this was the conviction of the purported redactor can be 
supported on internal grounds. First and foremost, it can be shown that chaps. 
6-7 presume knowledge of chaps. 1-5. The place that the burnt offering from 
the flock is slaughtered (6:18b; 7:2a) is cited only in chap. 1 (1:11). The sum¬ 
mary statement concerning the baked cereal offering (7:9) presumes the knowl¬ 
edge of 2:4-7 and that of the dry cereal offering (7:10), the knowledge of 2:2-3 
and 5:11-13. The mention of the suet of the well-being offering (6:5; 7:23, 31- 
32) presumes a knowledge of its constitutive elements (3:3-4, 9-10, 14-15). 

Furthermore, the supplementary nature of chaps. 6-7 is evident in each of 
the sacrifices (Hoffmann 1953). The prescriptions for the burnt offering (6:1-6) 
are entirely new; there is no duplication at all of chap. 1. The cereal-offering 
procedure of 2:1-3 is encapsulated in 6:8, but only because it is needed as an 
introduction to the new information—the manner and place of its consumption 
(6:9b—11) and the high priest’s daily cereal offering (6:12-16); similarly, 7:9-10, 
the disposition of the cereal offering, supplements and qualifies 2:3, 10. Except 
for the allusion to the place of slaughter (6:18b), the pericope on the purification 
offering (6:17-23) supplements 4:1-5:13. The pericope on the reparation offer¬ 
ing (7:1-6) supplements 5:14-26. The section on the suet and blood (7:22-28) 
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supplements and qualifies 3:17b. Finally, the pericope on the well-being offering 
(7:11-36) supplements chap. 3. 

The exegetical principle of the school of Rabbi Ishmael is patently (exempli¬ 
fied here: ‘"Whenever a scriptural passage is repeated, it is only repeated because 
of the new point contained therein” ( b . Sota 3a). Because chaps. 6-7 presume 
the knowledge of chaps. 1-5, there seems to be no alternative to the conclusion 
that a redactor is responsible for reworking and affixing the former to the latter, 
and either he or a later redactor added 7:38b in order to harmonize the discrep¬ 
ancy between two contiguous pericopes commanded by God from separate loca¬ 
tions by stating that, although chaps. 6-7 were given to Mose,s on Mount Sinai, 
he did not transmit them to Israel until the Wilderness, in combination with 
chaps. 1-5. 

The conjectured composition of chaps. 6-7, then, consists of two stages 
(possibly three; see the Note above on 7:38b), as follows: 

Redaction I: Torot (P } ) Redaction II: Supplements 

_ (FjJV _ 

General Introduction 
Burnt Offering 
Cereal Offering 

6:12-16 High Priest’s Cereal 
Offering 

6:17-18aa Introduction, Purification 

Offering 

Purification Offering 
Reparation Offering 

7:8-10 Burnt and Cereal 

Offering Prebends 

Ordination Offering] 

Well-Being Offering A 

7:22-27 Suet and Blood 

7:28-29a Introduction, Well-Being 

Offering B 

Well-Being Offering B 
General Summary 

7:38b Summary 

The supplements do not stem from the same hand: 7:8-10 is assigned to P 2 ; all 
of the others, 6:12-18aa; 7:22-29a, 38b(?), are assigned to the H redaction 
(details in the Introduction, especially $H). 


6:l-2aa 
6:2ap-6 
6:7-11 


6:18ap—23 
7:1-7 


[ - 

7:11-21 


7:29b—36 
7:37—38a 
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COMMENTS: ON SACRIFICES 

A. On the Theory of Sacrifice 

"[The sacrifices]” may be compared to a king’s son who was addicted to 
carcasses and forbidden meats. Said the king: Let him always eat at my table and 
he will get out of the habit” ( Midr . Lev. Rab. 22:8). This mid rash clearly implies 
that the sacrifices were not ends in themselves but were divinely ordained in 
order to wean Israel from idolatry. This approach was developed at length in a 
classic statement by Maimonides (Guide 3.32) and countered just as vigorously 
by Ramban (on 1:9), who maintained that the sacrifices were inherently and 
eternally efficacious. In truth, the Ramban’s rationalizations (mainly mystical) 
and those offered by other rabbis (e.g., b. Menah. 110a [bar.]; b. Yoma 86b; cf. 
Bekhor Shor on Exod 30:1; Lev 2:13; Abravanel, Introduction), no different 
from Maimonides’, also betray uneasiness with this institution. Nonetheless we 
must begin with the assumption that Israel believed that the sacrifices had 
intrinsic value. It is therefore incumbent upon us to probe deeper, if at all 
possible, into the psyche of early humankind to see if any of its purported 
motivations for sacrifice also hold for Israel. 

Researchers in primitive and comparative religions distinguish four possible 
purposes behind the institution of sacrifice: (1) to provide food for the god 
(cf. Eichrodt 1961: 1.141-44); (2) to assimilate the life force of the sacrificial 
animal (James 1933); (3) to effect union with the deity (Smith 1927); and (4) to 
induce the aid of the deity by means of a gift (Tylor 1873). 

The first three purposes are not to be found in Israel. True, the first one is 
attested in Israel’s environment, for example, in Egypt (Sauneron 1960: 84-85), 
in Mesopotamia (Oppenheim 1964: 187-93), and in some sacrificial idioms of 
the Bible: "my table” (Ezek 44:16), "the food of his God” (21:22; cf. v 17); "my 
food ... my pleasant aroma” (Num 28:2), and the like. Moreover, the original 
aim of the sacred furniture of the Tabernacle-Temple—the table for the bread 
of presence, the candelabrum, and the incense altar—was to provide food, light, 
and pleasant aroma for the divine residence (Haran 1961: 286). Even the sacrifi¬ 
cial procedure betrays this anthropomorphic background; for instance, God 
must receive his share of the sacrifice before man (cf. 1 Sam 2:29 [LXX]). 
Nonetheless, these words, objects, and mores are only fossilized vestiges from a 
dim past, which show no signs of life in the Bible. 

The second purpose is found in animistic religions but not in the Bible. 
Nevertheless, its derivative—the animal lies on the altar instead of its offerer— 
continues to find adherents to this day. Originated in the field of general reli¬ 
gions by Westermarck (1906: 65-66; 1908-12: 1.604-26) and championed most 
recently by Girard (1977), this motive was applied to Israel, among others, by 
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James (1938-39) and, most recently, by Rodriguez (1979) and'Janowski (1982). 
Yet anthropologists have found primitive societies in which substitution plays no 
role (e.g., Middleton 1960: 100). And as for Israel, the main plank in the 
substitutionary platform, Lev 17:11, is capable of another interpretation (Com¬ 
ment on chap. 17; temporarily, see chap. 11, Comment C and Milgrom 
1971b); the purification offering purges the sanctuary but not the wrongdoer, 
and certainly does not substitute for him on the altar (chap. 4, Comment B); 
and the scapegoat, which indeed carries off sin, does not even die or, for that 
matter, rate as a sacrifice (chap. 16, Comment E; cf. also the refutations by 
Metzinger 1940: 257-72; Moraldi 1956: 95-98; de Vaux 1964: 93-94). 

The third purpose, union through commensality with the deity, has even 
less of a basis in Israel and elsewhere. For example, the shared meal that follows 
a Nuer sacrifice is purely a secular affair (Evans-Pritchard 1956: 215). In the 
Bible, union with the deity is expressly denied in sacrificial accounts (e.g., Judg 
6:18-21; 13:16; cf. Ps 50:12-13). Moreover, as Ehrlich pointed out (1899-1900: 
168), the sacrifice is eaten “before the Lord" not “with” him (e.g., Exod 18:12; 
Deut 27:7; cf. 1 Sam 2:13-16). 

The fourth purpose, a gift to the deity to induce his aid, seems to be the 
only one that manifests validity in all sacrificial systems. To begin with, the word 
“sacrifice,” in Latin, means “to make sacred” and existentially, not just etymo¬ 
logically, the asseveration can be made that “In every sacrifice, an object passes 
from the common to the religious domain; it is consecrated” (Hubert and 
Mauss 1964: 9). The quintessential sacrificial act, then, is the transference of 
property from the profane to the sacred realm, thus making a gift to the deity. 
That this notion is also basic to Israelite sacrifice is demonstrated by fundamen¬ 
tal sacrificial terms that connote a gift, such as mattana (23:38; Deut 16:17), 
qorbdn (see the Note on 1:2), minha (see the Comment on chap. 2), and y isseh 
(see the Note on 1:9). Moreover, it would explain why game and fish were 
unacceptable as sacrifices: “I cannot sacrifice to the Lord my God burnt offer¬ 
ings that have cost me nothing” (2 Sam 24:24; cf. Barr 1963: 871). 

The motivation of seeking divine aid is attested in many texts, such as 
“Offer to God a thanksgiving offering and pay your vows to the Most High . . . 
I will deliver you, and you shall glorify me” (Ps 50:14-15). The help requested 
of God stems from two needs: (1) external aid, to secure fertility or victory, in 
other words, for blessing; and (2) internal aid, to ward off or forgive sin and 
impurity, that is, for expiation. Thus the c ola and minha are gifts to God to 
obtain his blessing or forgiveness (see the Comments on chaps. 1 and 2). The 
seldmim also reveals this two-faceted gift, for its blood ransoms the life of the 
slaughterer (chap. 11 , Comment C), and its suet is a gift to God (’isseh, 3:5, 11 , 
14) for the meat. The y asdm, though its purpose is solely expiatory, also labels its 
suet an y isseh (7:6). Yet, though the hatta y t falls under the same heading as the 
y dsdm as an exclusive expiatory sacrifice, it is never called an *isseh. Furthermore, 
it is explicitly distinguished from it: “For their error they had brought their 
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offering, an J isseh to the Lord and their purification offering before the Lord" 
(Num 15:25b). This ’isseh refers to the burnt offering prescribed by the ritual 
(v 24) and, hence, excludes the purification offering (cf. Sipre Num 111). The 
logic is clear: the Lord is surely pleased with the offering of the penitent wrong¬ 
doer, but it is not a gift: it is his humble expiation. Thus, even if the idea of gift 
is the dominant motivation for Israelite sacrifice, it is not the only one, and in 
the case of the hatta% as demonstrated, it is not even present. 

Recently, two studies on Greek religion have promulgated new theories on 
the origin of sacrifice: (5) the animal served as a substitute for human victims of 
aggression (Girard 1977) and (6) killing the animal evoked feelings of guilt that 
could only be assuaged by dedicating the victim to the deity (Burkert 1983). 
Whereas the former is remote from explaining biblical sacrifice, the latter rings 
with clear associative echoes. The rationale invoked by the Priestly texts for a 
mandatory sacrifice (selamim) each time meat is desired for the diet (17:10-12) 
is precisely the same: to expiate for the crime of taking the life of the animal 
(chap. 11, Comment C). There is now evidence that the identical etiology 
prevailed from earliest times in the ancient Near East. The Sumerian myth of 
Lugalbanda relates that its hero, heretofore a vegetarian, receives divine ap¬ 
proval in a dream to sacrifice whatever animals he can trap. He invites the four 
principal deities of the Sumerian pantheon to partake of the ritual meal. “The 
slaughtering itself is carried out according to divinely inspired prescriptions (see 
chap. 11, Comment D), by a divinely chosen individual, with weapons of rare 
metals. Presumably, then, we are to understand it as sacred, not profane, slaugh¬ 
ter, indeed as the etiology of the sacrificial cult" (Hallo 1987: 9). 

In the long run, this theory may prove to have penetrated deepest into the 
mystery of sacrificial origins. At present, however, it leaves other essential as¬ 
pects of sacrifice unexplained. For the Bible, it illumines the origins of the 
selamim but leaves in the dark the c ola, which, as shown (Comment on chap. 
1), was comprehensive and more widely practiced than the selamim. Nor does it 
relate to the minha (Comment on chap. 2), not to speak of other vegetable 
offerings, such as the bikkurim and re*$it (Num 18:12-13; see the Note on 
2:12). Finally, the recent attempt to base sacrifice on the anthropological dis¬ 
tinction between roasted (allegedly illicit) and boiled meat (Hendel 1989) is 
vitiated, among other things, by the fact that there is no prohibition against 
roasting sacrificial meat in Scripture and that the “great sin" of Eli’s sons (1 
Sam 2:17) is not that they intended to roast the priestly portion but that they 
took it before God received his portion, the suet, on the altar (vv 15aa, 
29[LXX]). 

In sum, no single theory can encompass the sacrificial system of any society, 
even the most primitive. Evans-Pritchard, in fact, lists fourteen of the many 
motivations that underlie the Nuer sacrifice: “communion, gift, apotropaic rite, 
bargain, exchange, ransom, elimination, expulsion, purification, expiation, propi¬ 
tiation, substitution, abnegation, homage, and others" (1956: 281). Researchers 
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have been far more successful by premising multiple purposes for Israel's sacrifi¬ 
cial system (e.g., Oesterly 1937; Rowley 1950-51; Eichrodt 1961; von Rad 1962; 
Gaster 1962; Thompson 1963; Kraus 1966). One cannot but agree with the 
general conclusion of the anthropologist Bourdillon: “Any general theory of 
sacrifice is bound to fail. The wide distribution of the institution of sacrifice 
among peoples of the world is not due to some fundamental trait which fulfills a 
fundamental human need. Sacrifice is a flexible symbol which can convey a rich 
variety of possible meanings" (1980: 23). 

B. Sancta Contagion 

The formula for sancta contagion is kol-hdnnogea* h- yiqdas. It occurs four 
times in P, twice in connection with sacred furniture of the Tabernacle (Exod 
29:37; 30:26-29) and twice with sacred offerings (Lev 6:11, 20). These objects 
of nogea c b- merit closer examination. 

The first instance singles out the sacrificial altar (hammizbeah, Exod 29:37). 
The singling out of the altar (Exod 29:37) should occasion no surprise. It was 
the most exposed of the sancta and within reach of the laity. In the second, the 
antecedent of bdhem (Exod 30:29) is all of the previously enumerated sancta: 
“With it (the sacred anointing oil) anoint the Tent of Meeting, the Ark of the 
Pact, the table and all its utensils, the lampstand and all its fittings, the altar of 
incense, the altar of whole offering and all its utensils, and the laver and its 
stand" (vv 26-28). Thus not just the outer altar but the Tabernacle and all its, 
furniture—all anointed with the sacred oil—come under the jurisdiction of this 
formula. 

The remaining two occurrences’of the formula are found in the sections 
dealing with the priestly perquisites from two sacrifices, the minhd and hattd\. 
In the latter case, the object is specified as betidrah (Lev 6:20). The context 
makes it clear that the reference is to the meat of the hattdft cooked by the 
priests (vv 19, 21). The same holds true for the minhd; the formula follows 
the notice that it has been baked by the priests (Lev 6:10). In both instances, 
the implication is that the contagious power of sacrifices is effective only 
after the altar (i.e., the deity) receives its due, that is to say, when the > azkdrd of 
the minhd is offered up (e.g., Lev 2:2, 9) and when the blood of the hatta^t is 
daubed on the altar horns (e.g.. Lev 4:7, 18, 25, 30, 34). It is no accident that 
the formula does not occur with the c old, for all of the flesh is consumed on the 
altar with no opportunity for making contact with a profane object. One further 
implication: the sanctity of the animal is limited to its offerable parts, namely, 
the flesh, suet, and blood (cf. Lev 6:20) but not to its skin, which, in the c old, is 
given to the officiating priest as his wages (Lev 7:8). Moreover, although the 
animal is “most sacred" from the time of its dedication (Milgrom 1973a: 41 n. 
17 [= 1983d: 142 n. 17]; 1976f: 39 n. 147; 1983d: 162 n. 16), its offerer, though 
a layman, may handle it and even perform preliminary rites with it inside the 
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sacred precincts (e.g., hand-leaning and slaughtering, Lev 1:4-5; 4:29) without 
fear of contracting its sanctity. The reason seems to be that the power of 
contagion is not imparted to the sacrificial animal until its blood is sprinkled on 
the altar, thus charging it with the altar's sacred force. Similarly, the Red Cow— 
like every burnt hatta y t —does not convey uncleanness to its handlers until its 
blood is sprinkled (Num 19:4). 

The minha citation is even more illuminating: bdhem , the object of naga c 7 is 
in the plural (Lev 6:11). At first glance this is surprising, for in the entire 
pericope (vv 7-11) the minha is invariably in the singular. Nevertheless, closer 
inspection leaves no doubt that the antecedent is y isse, a plural noun, which 
refers not only to the minha but also to the hatta y t and y asdm offerings men¬ 
tioned in the immediately preceding verse (v 10b). The formula here is, then, an 
attempt to generalize all of the sacrifices subject to its ruling. This deduction is 
confirmed by a verse in Ezekiel: “This is the place where the priests shall boil 
the y dsam and hattd y t and where they bake the minha in order not to bring them 
out into the outer court and so communicate holiness to the people” (Ezek 
46:20). Without further ado, one may deduce that the formula applies only to 
qodse qodasim 'most sacred offerings' (and so specified in each pericope. Lev 
6:10, 18), implying that the meat of the Selamim, which does not fall into the 
category of “most sacred,” would not be affected by the formula. 

For the sake of completeness, it should be noted here that the book of 
Ezekiel applies the formula to a fifth case: the priestly garments (Ezek 44:19; 
cf. 42:14), which will be discussed below. 

Two additional applications of the formula are alleged, for 1 Sam 21:6 and 
Isa 45:5. In Samuel the enigmatic phrase is y ap ki hayyom yiqdas bakkeli. Ac¬ 
cording to one interpretation, David argues that because men have remained 
holy by abstaining from women on ordinary campaigns, “how much more will 
they be holy today?” (NEB). But the claim that keli can refer to the human 
body is unwarranted. The second interpretation, “how much more today will 
their vessels be holy?” (RSV), is open to the dual objection that the preposition 
b- is ignored and that yiqdas must mean “to remain in a holy state.” The third 
rendering, “All the more may consecrated food be put into their vessels today” 
(NIPS), has no basis in the text. The LXX's 5ux to. jxou ‘because of my 

weapons' requires the plural yiqdeSu and kelay. It leads S. R. Driver (1913) to 
conjecture “will they be consecrated with (their) gear?” In any case, at issue is 
the ancient doctrine of the holiness of the war camp (Deut 23:10-11), whose 
soldiers must refrain from all defilement including sexual congress (cf. 2 Sam 
11:11). It has, however, nothing to do with the transfer of holiness. 

ki qedastika (Isa 45:5) is rendered “for I am set apart from you” (RSV); 
“for I am too sacred for you” (NEB); “for I am purer/holier than you” (Tar- 
gum, Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Ibn Janah, Abravanel). Common to all of these interpre¬ 
tations is the notion that the idolater, by dint of his ritual, feels holier than his 
fellows and keeps them at arm's length lest they defile him. In any case, this is 
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no transfer of holiness, but, on the contrary, the fear of defilement. As far as I 
know, only J. Pedersen (1940: 281) and J. L. McKenzie (1968), preceded by 
Malbim, translate this phrase “I will sanctify you/' requiring, however, that the 
verb be pointed as a pi c el (see now Emerton 1980). Our attention can now turn 
to the formula itself. Each term will be analyzed separately. 

yiqdas. The qal of qadas means “become holy." This is its unquestioned 
meaning elsewhere in Scripture (e.g., Exod 29:21; Num 17:2, 3; Deut 22:9; 
1 Sam 21:6). Yet in our formula this meaning has been disputed. 

(1) The Targums consistently render it yitqaddas ‘will purify himself’, as 
Pseudo-Jonathan (on Exod 29:37) makes clear: “whoever of the sons of Aaron 
touches the altar must purify himself; however, it is not possible for the rest of 
the people to touch (it) lest they be consumed by the flashing fire that emanates 
from the sancta.” This interpretation of yiqdaS , however, cannot be correct 
because it is limited to the pi c el and hithpa c el stems (e.g., Exod 19:10, 14; Num 
11:18; Josh 7:13; 1 Sam 16:5; 2 Sam 11:4; Isa 46:17) but is never found in the 
qal 

(2) The LXX consistently uses the future passive c aYiaa0T)aeTCU ‘shall be 
holy’, which may also be rendered “shall be pure/purify oneself.” The first 
rendering, “shall be holy,” would mean that the person touching the sancta 
must himself be holy, in other words, he has to be a priest. But it is objection¬ 
able on philological grounds: only the adjective qados expresses the state of 
holiness, whereas the qal (and other verb forms) indicates the process of becom¬ 
ing holy. The second rendering, “shall be pure/purify oneself,” is rejected for 
the reason given in (1), above. 

Recently, B. A. Levine has taken up the cudgels for this interpretation, 
rendering yiqdas as “must be in a holy state” (1987: 246). His view must be 
categorically rejected. First, the priests, the implied subject of yiqdas (6:11, 20), 
are already in a holy state. Second, if the priests were the subject (an impossibil¬ 
ity, as will be demonstrated below), then one would expect instead the verb 
yiqrab , yielding “all (priests) who contact (the sancta) must qualify” (for this 
meaning of permissive qarab, see Milgrom 1970a: 33-37). Third, as noted 
above, the qal imperfect of qds only means “become holy” and cannot denote 
“must be holy.” Finally, Levine’s claim that Hag 2:11-13 “demonstrates that 
sanctity is not transferable through physical contact alone” is vitiated by the 
context of this passage. True, the priest denies that holiness is transmitted 
through a garment (i.e., at a second remove). Implied, however, is that holiness 
is contagious by direct contact 

(3) Of passing interest is A. B. Ehrlich’s rendering, “absorb lethal taboo,” 
in support of which he cites Num 4:15, where the Kohathites touching sancta 
are subject to death. The analogy, however, does not hold because the sancta 
alluded to in this verse are restricted to the most sacred furniture and exclude 
the most sacred offerings. Also, the death penalty is always indicated by the 
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roots mwt (Milgrom 1970a: 5-8) and krt (see Comment D below) but never by 
qds. 

The meaning of (kol-hanndgea c b-)yiqdds is clarified beyond doubt when it 
is compared to its antonymic formulation (kol-hannogea c b-jyitmd* (e.g., Lev 
11:24, 26, 27, 31, 36, 39; 15:10, 11, 21, 23, 27; cf. Hag 2:12-13). Just as yitmd* 
can only mean “shall become impure," so yiqdds must be rendered “shall be¬ 
come holy." The formula, then, must signify that contact with a most sacred 
object brings about the absorption of its holiness. 

nogea c . There is almost no dispupte that nogea c b- means “touch, come into 
contact with." Nonetheless, the nature of the contact is uncertain. Does it make 
a difference, for example, if the altar is touched deliberately or accidentally? It is 
of more than passing interest that the semantic equivalent in Akk., lapatu , 
carries not only the basic meaning “to touch" but also the extended connota¬ 
tions “to put hands on (a person, or object) with evil intentions" and “to 
commit a sacrilege" (CAD L, 85-86). Yet the question of intention, essential 
though it be, must await the analysis of the final term, kol 

kol. Surprisingly, it is the simple particle kol rather than the other terms of 
the formula that is difficult to render. Does kol include persons or is it restricted 
to inanimate objects: shall it be rendered “whoever" or “whatever"? As will be 
shown, the answer to this question will open a new chapter of Israel's cultic 
history. 

The rabbis are unanimous in opting for “whatever" and eliminating the 
human factor completely. Indeed, they even reduce the compass of “whatever.” 
The contagious sancta, as noted above, are of two kinds: the most sacred furni¬ 
ture and the most sacred offerings. Neither kind, aver the rabbis, is contagious 
to all objects. The most sacred furniture, such as the altar and its vessels (Exod 
29:37; 30:29), meqaddes \et-hdra’uy lo } only “sanctifies that which befits it," for 
example, that which qualifies to be placed on the altar or into a sacred vessel. In 
other words, only whatever is eligible a priori as an offering is susceptible to 
sancta contagion. And as for the most sacred offerings (Lev 6:11, 20), their 
contagion is communicable only to articles of food misseyibla\ by absorption 
(Sipra, Saw 3:6; par. 4:6; cf. m . Zebah. 11:8). 

Poles apart from the restricted contagion posited by the rabbis stands the 
cultic system of Ezekiel, who holds that most sacred offerings consecrate persons 
and not just food: “This is the place where the priests shall boil the >dsdm and 
hattxft and where they shall bake the minha , in order not to bring them into the 
outer court and so communicate holiness to the people" (Ezek 46:20). More¬ 
over, Ezekiel adds a category of contagious sancta not included in the rabbis' 
system (or in the Pentateuch), namely, the priestly garments: “When they go 
out into the outer court (into the outer court) to the people, they shall take off 
the garments in which they have been officiating and lay them in the sanctuary's 
chambers; and they shall put on other garments, lest they communicate holiness 
to the people with their garments" (44:19; cf. 42:14). 
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It is germane to inquire whether Ezekiel's ruling is his ovvn innovation or 
reflects an older law. An answer is at hand if we examine P’s position on this 
matter. To be sure, P contains no explicit law concerning the contagion of the 
priestly garments; but its very omission from P's prescription on the contagion 
of sancta in Exod 30:26-30 betrays P’s position in a striking way. These verses 
warrant close examination: “With it (the sacred anointing oil) anoint the Tent 
of Meeting, the Ark of the Pact, the table and all its utensils, the lampstand and 
all its fittings, the altar of incense, the altar of whole offering and all its utensils, 
and the laver and its stand. Thus you shall consecrate them so that they may be 
most sacred; kol-hannogea c bahem yiqdds. You shall anoint Aaron and his sons, 
consecrating them to serve me as priests." 

That this principle ends with v 30 is shown by the next verse, which begins 
a new subject, the ways of misusing the anointing oil, and by its formulaic 
opening: “And speak to the Israelite people as follows." Moreover, the unity of 
vv 26-30 is proved by the other passages dealing with the anointing oil (pre¬ 
scriptive, Exod 29:1-37; 40:1-15; descriptive, Lev 8:1-30), in which both the 
priestly garments and the cult objects are anointed during the same ceremonial. 

Now it should be noticed that in the pericope cited above, our formula 
comes not at its end but in its penultimate verse, after the roster of cult objects 
and before the anointing of the priests (v 29b). Thus the conclusion is unavoid¬ 
able that the legislator intentionally excludes the priestly garments from the 
application of the formula because, in his system, the priestly garments do not 
communicate holiness. That the priestly garments are not subject to the law of 
sancta contagion is further underscored by a major omission. By itself, v 30 
would lead to the deduction that only the persons of Aaron and his sons are 
anointed, despite the expressed inclusion of the priestly garments among the 
anointed articles in all other accounts (Exod 29:21; 40:13-15; Lev 8:30). Again, 
the reason for the omission here of the priestly garments must be attributed to 
an overt attempt to dissociate them from the notion of contagious holiness. This 
can mean only one thing: P is engaged in a polemic; it is deliberately opposing a 
variant tradition such as is found in the book of Ezekiel. 

What is the basis for the polemic? It is to be found, I submit, in the taboo 
concerning clothing made of more than one material, sa c atnez (Lev 19:19). In 
the deuteronomic version of the taboo, the materials are specified as linen and 
wool (Deut 22:11), where it falls among several other taboos against mixtures, 
kil’ayim (vv 9-11), one of which is particularly instructive: “You shall not sow 
your vineyard with a second kind of seed, else the full crop will become con¬ 
secrated, both the seed you have sown and all the yield of the vineyard" (v 9). 
The import of this verse is that mixed seed—again a sacred mixture—will trans¬ 
mit its holiness to the total yield. (The prohibition of mixed seeds is not unique 
to Israel. It is found in the Hittite code JJ166-67, where the older law pre¬ 
scribes the death penalty for both men and women engaged in sowing “seeds 
upon seeds ") Thus this context allows us to conclude that a garment of mixed 
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fabrics is also taboo because it is contagiously sacred. Indeed, that the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of the prohibitions against mixed seed and mixed fabrics (Deut 22:9, 11) 
implies that their common rationale is holiness is a principle explicitly stipulated 
by the Qumran sectaries: WL LB$[W KTWB $LW>] YHYH S C TNZ 
WSL W> LZRW§DW Wk[RMW KUYM BJGLL SHMH QDWSYM ‘con¬ 
cerning his garment it is written that it should not be sa c atnez (19:19) and he 
should not sow his field and vineyard with two kinds of seed because they (the 
mixed fabric and seed) are sacred' (4Q MMT B 77-79), generously supplied by 
its intended publishers, E. Qimron and L. Strugnell). 

It is therefore hardly an accident that the inner Tabernacle curtains and the 
outer garments of the high priest—who alone among the priests is permitted to 
officiate inside the Tabernacle—also consist of a mixture of wool and linen 
(recognized by rabbinic tradition, cf. m. Kit. 9:1; b. Yoma 69a; cf. also Jos., Ant. 
4.8, 11). These fabrics are sacred per se and their aspersion with sacred oil (Exod 
29:21; 40:9) serves only to underscore their inherent sanctity. But is their sanc¬ 
tity also contagious? P's instructions concerning the transport of the Tabernacle 
point to the answer. Whereas the sacred furniture is dismantled and covered by 
the priests before it can be carried away by the Kohathite Levites (Num 4:3—15), 
it is the task of the Gershonite Levites to dismantle and cart away the Taberna¬ 
cle curtains (with the exception of the paroket, v 5) and to install them in the 
reassembled Tabernacle when camp is made (Num 4:24-28). Thus the Levites 
who, like the laity, are not holy and, hence, are theoretically ineligible to handle 
sancta, are explicitly charged with the responsibility of handling the sacred 
curtains. Clearly, these curtains, though of a sacred mixture and anointed with 
sacred oil, do not communicate holiness. By the same token, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the outer garments of the high priests, compounded of the same 
sacred mixture, also do not possess contagious holiness. Unfortunately, there is 
no comparable evidence to prove this point, but the fact that there is neither 
prohibition nor concern in P lest the high priest make contact with the people 
with his garments indicates that such contact is of no consequence and need not 
be avoided. 

If, then, P allows lay contact with the officiating garments of the high priest 
and the Tabernacle curtains comprising a sacred mixture of materials, then it 
certainly would have no reservations about laity touching the garments of the 
ordinary priest made solely of linen and containing no sacred mixture. This 
reasoning is supported by an incident cited in P. When Nadab and Abihu are 
struck down at the sanctuary altar, Moses calls on their levitic cousins to carry 
them out “by their tunics" (Lev 10:5). One would have thought that the divine 
fire that had consumed their bodies would only have intensified the holiness of 
their garments, making it essential to drag them out by some other means. The 
only possible deduction from this case is that in P priestly garments neither are 
inherently holy nor do they transmit holiness. 

In any event, this view is not shared by Ezekiel. Because the priestly gar- 
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merits have been aspersed with sacred oil he holds that they aie imbued with 
sacred holiness. Now, Ezekiel can hardly have originated his ruling. The more 
likely prospect is that P is the innovator, restricting the power of sancta conta¬ 
gion to the most sacred furniture and offerings but denying it to sacred mixtures 
of fabrics, not to speak of ordinary priestly clothing. Indeed, as we shall now 
demonstrate, it even places limits on the degree of contagion it allots to the altar 
and to the other cult furniture. 


We are now in a position to assault the question: does kol of our formula 
mean “whatever" or “whoever"? As has been shown, P denies Ezekiel’s claim 


that the priestly garments transmit holiness to persons. But what is P’s position 
on the contagious power of the other sancta? In particular, what is the extent of 
the contagious power of the sacrifices? Both P and Ezekiel expressly admit that 
most sacred offerings can transmit holiness (Lev 6:11, 20; Ezek 46:20); but does 
P agree with Ezekiel that sacrifices consecrate persons, or does P differ with 
Ezekiel on this issue even as it does concerning the priestly garments? Unfortu¬ 


nately, P is silent on this question; it is not even meaningfully silent, as in the 
case of the priestly garments. Nevertheless, four lines of indirect evidence can 
be brought to bear on this question, and they converge with telling force. 

The first passage to be discussed is Lev 5:14-16: “The Lord spoke to Moses, 
saying: When a person commits a sacrilege by being inadvertently remiss with 
any of the Lord's sancta, he shall bring as his penalty to the Lord a ram without 
blemish from the flock, convertible into payment in silver by sanctuary weight, 
as a reparation offering, and he shall make restitution for that item of the sancta 
wherein he was remiss and shall add one-fifth to it. When he gives it to the 


priest, the priest shall effect expiation on his behalf with the ram of the repara¬ 


tion offering so that he may be forgiven." Is the trespasser upon the sancta 
affected by his sacrilege? This text states only that the trespasser must restore 
the sanctum 20 percent beyond its original value and bring an >dsam offering to 
atone for his desecration. Nothing in the ritual procedure indicates that by 
desecrating a sanctum the trespasser has absorbed any of its sanctity; otherwise 
he would be required to undergo a purification ritual to desanctify himself. 
Therefore, the absence of any desanctification ritual for the trespasses on sancta 
points to the probability that, in P’s system, sancta are not contagious to persons 
and the formula does not apply. 

The second text, Hag 2:12, reads, “If someone carries sacred meat in the 
corner of his garment, and with his corner touches bread, pottage, wine, oil, or 
any foodstuff, will any of these be sanctified? The priest replied, and said, 
'No.' " That Haggai puts his question to priests indicates that his question is a 
cultic matter. Three inferences can be drawn from its formulation relevant to 


sancta contagion. The first is that the meat is “most sacred" (see above). Sec¬ 
ond, the meat has transferred its holiness to the garment but not to its bearer. 
Thus the question takes for granted that the person handling the sacred meat is 
not infected with its holiness. Here then is another indication that our formula 
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applies to objects and not to persons. The third inference is that if the sacred 
meat had itself come into direct contact with the same objects touched by the 
garment they assuredly would have been sanctified. But what precisely are these 
objects? They are “bread, stew, wine, oil, or any other food.” Thus only food¬ 
stuffs would have been affected. But is it not just as likely that the man’s 
garment would have brushed by a table, a chair, or some other furniture? Thus 
the omission of household utensils and goods from Haggai’s question can only 
imply that these objects cannot become sanctified by contact with sacred meat. 
In sum, the prophet’s question indicated that the Jerusalemite priesthood at the 
end of the sixth century not only had limited the formula of sancta contagion to 
objects but had further narrowed its application just to articles of food. 

The third relevant text is Exod 30:26-29, cited above. Our formula con¬ 
cluded the list of consecrated objects and, therefore, applies to all of them. If, 
however, the effect of touching not just the altar but also the inner sancta is to 
contract holiness, then it would clash with another basic formula in P’s system, 
hazzar haqqareb yumdt , that is, death is meted out to the unauthorized en- 
croacher. We would do well to ask how encroachers on sancta can simultane¬ 
ously become holy and incur death. The reconciliation of these two formulas is 
obvious: encroachers are indeed put to death, and sancta contagion does not 
apply to persons. 

The final text is Num 4.15: “When Aaron and his sons have finished 
covering the sacred objects and all the utensils of the sacred objects at the 
breaking of the camp, only then shall the Kohathites come and lift them so that 
they do not come in contact with the sacred objects and die.” 

Thus the sancta would appear to transmit both holiness and death to those 
who touch them. How can that be? Moreover, how is it possible for the Ger- 
shonite Levites to carry the inner curtains of the Tabernacle (Num 4:25) if 
according to P, they are most sacred (Exod 30:20) and hence lethal (Num 4:15)? 
Would not the Gershonites incur death? Haran (1978: 179) tries to resolve this 
problem by hypothesizing that P temporarily suspended the contagion of the 
Tabernacle structure in order to allow for the Levites to dismantle and transport 
it. Yet, as soon as we render kol as “whatever” and thereby deprive the sancta of 
the power to communicate holiness to persons, the paradox is resolved. The 
Tabernacle curtains, like the rest of the sancta, sanctify objects, not persons. 
The Levites, then, need have no fear in this regard. But is not the sanctity of the 
curtains lethal? Again, the answer is, No. Only the cult objects specified in the 
levitic labors (Num 4:4-14) are fatal to the unauthorized who touch them. The 
Tabernacle curtains are not in this list and, hence, may be carried by the Levites 
with impunity. In sum, the alleged paradox of the sancta is chimerical. The 
sancta transmit death only to persons and holiness only to objects. 

In aggregate, the four texts cited above (Lev 5:14-16; Hag 2:10-12; Exod 
30:26-29; Num 4:15) provide indirect but unanimous evidence that sancta are 
not contagious to persons. Thus the rabbis are probably right, kol in P’s formula 
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means “whatever,” not “whoever.” Ezekiel, then, in insisting that sacred food is 
contagious to persons, harbors a variant tradition. Indeed, that Ezekiel is at odds 
with the prevailing opinion of his time can be extrapolated from the testimony 
of Haggai, who cannot have been removed from Ezekiel’s time by more than 
one generation. From Haggai’s question to the priests we have concluded that 
the Jerusalem priesthood that returned from the Babylonian exile maintained 
that the contagion of sacred food was restricted solely to other food and could 
on no account affect persons. How can we account for Ezekiel’s polaric opposi¬ 
tion to the priestly establishment of this time? That opposition, I submit, is 
thrown into clear relief by our formula. 

Ezekiel—rather, the tradition he transmits—vehemently opposes the com¬ 
promise with the laity proposed by P. His blueprint for the temple unequivocally 
excludes the laity from the inner court and even from the gates to that court 
(46:3). Sacrificial slaughter is, in his plan, to be performed within the northern 
gate (40:39-42)—but by the Levites, not the laity (44:11). Even the cooking of 
the selamim, though it may be eaten by the lay offerer, is also to be done by the 
Levites in the outer court (46:24). Thus the blueprint of Ezekiel’s temple reveals 
a different gradation of holiness from that of P’s Tabernacle. Both hold in 
common that the shrine per se is the domain of the priest. They differ, however, 
in regard to the sanctity of the outer area. P holds that the layman has access to 
the forecourt up to the altar so that he can participate in the preparations of the 
sacrifice. Ezekiel instead bars the layman entirely from the inner court, even 
from the northern gate where, in his scheme, the slaughtering takes place, and 
even from touching the selamim meat until it is cooked in the outer court. The 
slaughtering and cooking are, instead, to be performed by the Levites. The 
gradation of holiness in each scheme is illustrated in the diagrams of fig. 8. 



figure 8: Ezekiel’s temple is divided into three concentric domains of 
holiness, which correspond to the three classes in Israel: priests, Levites, and 
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laity. The geometric center of the temple complex is the altar. The innermost 
area, comprising the inner court (A) and its structures, the altar and the temple 
buildings, is the priestly domain. The northern gate of the inner court (B), 
where the sacrificial slaughter is performed, is accessible to the Levites. The 
eastern gate (B') is open to the nasV. The outer court (C) is the only area 
available to the laity. The Priestly Tabernacle is also constructed according to 
the notion of concentric domains of decreasing holiness, but the gradations are 
more subtle and the boundaries allow for blurring. The center is the adytum (in 
principle, the Ark). The domain of the priests comprises the Tabernacle tent, 
the sacrificial altar, and the courtyard between them. But this priestly area is not 
homogeneous; its sanctity is graded. The adytum is accessible to the high priest 
alone under limited circumstances (Lev 16); the high priest officiates in the 
Tent and priests on the altar; the altar marks the boundary line between the 
priestly and lay domains, but only the priests have access to it. 

Is there an underlying principle that can account for the differences be¬ 
tween the two sanctuary blueprints? I believe there is, and it finds expression in 
our formula. Ezekiel does not accept P’s ruling that persons are not subject to 
the jurisdiction of the formula. According to this priest-prophet, sancta are 
contagious to persons. The proof is to be found, I submit, in the different 
centers of each sanctuary. It is no accident that Ezekiel has made the outer altar 
the exact geometric center of his temple complex. In P, the altar is the least holy 
of the sancta, as exemplified by its covering during transit, which is of material 
inferior to the coverings of the other sancta (Num 4:3-14). By moving the focus 
of holiness to the altar, Ezekiel takes the position that the altar is of equal 
sanctity to the inner sancta and hence qualifies for the same degree of conta¬ 
gion, which bars lay access. The rest of his plan is of a piece with this premise. It 
is so conceived that the priests never come into contact with the laity while they 
are officiating because the entire inner court, including its gates—in contradic¬ 
tion to that of P—is off limits to the laity. Moreover, because the sacrifices are 
as contagious to persons as the cult objects, all lay duties in connection with 
them, such as slaughtering, are transferred to the Levites. Thus, whereas in P’s 
scheme Levites are indistinguishable from laymen in regard to their access to 
sancta, Ezekiel in effect elevates the Levites by granting them special functions 
(e.g., slaughtering) and space (the inner gates), which set them apart from the 
laity. Thus it is Ezekiel’s postulate of sancta contagion to persons that accounts 
for the unique floor-plan of his temple and the distribution of the priests, 
Levites, and laymen within it. 

Furthermore, Ezekiel’s rule on sancta contagion is the key that explains his 
differences from P. For example, his list of prohibitions for the priesthood 
(44:17-27) is with only one exception in direct conflict with P, as follows: (1) 
priests may not wear wool (vv 17—18), while P’s high priest wears woolen materi¬ 
als (see above), and the belts worn by ordinary priests probably contain wool 
(Exod 39:29; b. Yoma 12a); (2) the priestly garments are contagious to persons 
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(v 19), a view opposed by P (above); (3) priests are required to trim their hair 
(v 20), a rule unknown to P (cf. Lev 10:6); (4) the prohibition against entering 
the inner court while intoxicated (v 21) agrees with P (Lev 10:9); (5) the prohi¬ 
bition of marrying the widow of a nonpriest (v 22) is unknown to P, which only 
forbids a priest to marry a divorcee (Lev 21:7); (6) the purification rites for the 
corpse-contaminated priests are of two weeks duration with a purification offer¬ 
ing as the climax (vv 25-27), while in P priests and laymen alike undergo the 
same week-long purification rite and require no sacrifice (Num 19:11-12, 16- 

19). 

It should be noted that in each case Ezekiel takes the stricter point of view. 
This fact in itself should indicate that Ezekiel is no innovator but, on the 
contrary, a standard bearer of an older tradition, which has been rejected by P, 
but which he wishes to restore. As shown, Ezekiel invokes the viewpoint posited 
by the oldest biblical narratives that the sancta are contagious to persons. This 
simple postulate is all that is needed to explain Ezekiel's severer code for the 
priests whereby he both elevates their holy status and distances them more from 
the laity, even to the point of preventing the laity from direct contact with the 
priestly clothing and the sacrifices. 

Another indication of the antiquity of Ezekiel's code is that he requires a 
purification sacrifice for the corpse-contaminated priest. The only other person 
who is subject to this same requirement is P’s Nazirite (Num 6:9-11). It can be 
shown that the naziritic ritual reflected in P contains many ancient elements. 
For example, the requirements that the seldmim offering be cooked in the ' 
sanctuary premises and that the priest receive his portion from the boiled meat 
(v 19) are attested in the sanctuary of Shiloh (1 Sam 2:13-14). Also, the priestly 
portion is designated as the shoulder, a perquisite that is never again attested in 
P but which has hallowed precedents throughout the ancient Near East. Thus it 
can be safely concluded that the requirement that the corpse-contaminated 
Nazirite bring a purification offering also rests on ancient precedent and that 
there was a similar tradition for the priest, who, sharing with the Nazirite the 
designation “holy to the Lord” (Lev 21:7; Num 6:8), would also bring a purifica¬ 
tion offering as his decontamination ritual. Ezekiel’s stringent provisions for the 
priesthood can reflect only an older tradition, which had been scuttled by the 
Jerusalem priesthood in favor of regulations now found in P. Thus Ezekiel is a 
religious conservative whose view represents a continuing polemic against the 
prevailing practice of the Jerusalem Temple. 

The question of kol can now be answered. The answer, however, is not 
univocal. It is a coefficient of time and, hence, variable. In the earlier period, 
whenever the formula originated, the range of kol was unrestricted: even persons 
were included and intention was not a factor. Indeed, that the word kol was 
chosen for the formula probably indicates that initially no exceptions were in¬ 
tended. The early sources corroborate this assumption: the most sacred sancta 
are lethally contagious to persons even when their contact with them is respect- 
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ful, for example, Uzzah's touching the Ark (2 Sam 6:6-7) and the Beth- 
Shemeshites’ viewing it (1 Sam 6:19). The theophany at Sinai provides a partic¬ 
ularly illuminating example. Whoever trespasses on the mountain must be slain, 
but his slayers must heed that “no hand shall touch him; he shall be either 
stoned or pierced through” (Exod 19:13). The implication is clear: the holiness 
communicated to the offender is of such power that it can be transmitted 
through a medium. Hence the instrument of death must not allow contact 
between the offender and his executioner. P also provides a telling example: the 
death of Nadab and Abihu (Lev 10:1-5). The divine fire has executed them for 
their cultic offense, but their bodies may not be touched directly; they must be 
wrapped in other garments before being removed from the sanctuary (v 5). 
Again, the holiness contracted by persons can be imparted to a third party with 
fatal results. This second-degree holiness is attributed to the sancta associated 
with the very presence of God (e.g., the Ark, Mount Sinai, the divine fire). The 
high voltage of the supersancta is also evidenced by their power to communicate 
not only by contact but by sight. This has already been noted in the story of the 
Ark at Beth-Shemesh (1 Sam 6:19). But even in P—which, as will be shown, 
strives for a reduction in the contagious power of the sancta—the sancta still 
possess the power to kill their viewers when they are being dismantled (Num 
4:20). Thus even in the early sources a gradation may be detected in the most 
sacred sancta; the supersancta—those considered to be the earthly manifesta¬ 
tions of the deity—are fatally contagious to those who view them directly and to 
those who contact them through a medium. 

The salient point in P is that it has reduced the range and power of the 
sancta. First, as has already been demonstrated, P defuses the altar, rendering it 
noncontagious to persons. Furthermore, as can be shown (chap. 15, Comment 
E; cf. also Milgrom 1990a, Excursus 75, pp. 504-9), whereas in all early sources 
the altar proves its contagious power by providing asylum, in P this power is 
denied. Even so, P is not consistent in this respect. In the account of the 
Levites’ labors in the Tabernacle (Num 4), all of the sancta bear a deadly 
contagion on contact (v 15) and, when dismantled, even on sight (v 20). By 
contrast, as demonstrated, the sancta list in Exod 30:26-29 allows no other 
inference but that the sancta are not contagious to persons. 

It would seem that P preserves a narrative tradition that ascribed contagious 
power to the Tabernacle sancta, but this contagion was severely restricted in P's 
legal pronouncements. Further evidence of the devitalization of the sancta is the 
fact that in the conflict between impurity and holiness, impurity always wins 
(for the singular exception of the high priest, see the Note on 16:27). It is the 
holy object that requires cleansing; it can never purify the impure (S. Rattray). 
To be sure, this powerlessness stems, in part, from Israel's setting in the ancient 
Near East, where impurity and holiness were considered manifestations of su¬ 
pernal forces, which Israel transformed by coalescing all aspects of holiness 
under the aegis of the one God and transferring demonic power, if only in 
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potential, to the human race (chap. 4, Comment C). In the Bible, holiness once 
again regains its dynamic force, but it is no longer inherent in sancta; it can only 
stem from the will and activity of man (see the Introduction to volume 2). In 
any event, the total elimination of persons from susceptibility to sancta conta¬ 
gion can only be ascribed to the legislative activity of Israel's priesthood. 

Haggai attests a further reduction. Uncovered sacred food transmits its 
holiness to food only, not to other objects. Ezekiel, however, once again records 
a variant tradition. Holding that sacred food and garments communicate holi¬ 
ness to persons, he espouses the older view that sancta are contagious to persons 
and opposes the innovative view, championed by P and Haggai, which denies 
that persons can be infected by sancta. The final reduction in sancta contagion 
is posited in the tannaitic sources, wherein the altar and its vessels (but not the 
inner sancta) communicate holiness only to those foodstuffs which qualify as 
offerings. 

The following stages in the reduction of kol in the formula kol-hannogea c 
yiqdds can be discerned: (1) In the prebiblical stage all sancta communicate 
holiness to persons, the inner sancta directly by sight and indirectly by touch. 
This contagion is lethal even if the contact is accidental. The early biblical 
narratives exemplify this deadly power of the sancta in the Ark, Mount Sinai, 
and the divine fire. (2) The Priestly account of the Levites' work assignment in 
the Tabernacle (Num 4) reveals the sancta unchanged from the previous stage 
only for the brief and rare moment while they are being dismantled but other¬ 
wise, as shown by the list of the sancta to be anointed (Exod 30:26-29), the ' 
sancta have lost their power to infect persons even by touch. Ezekiel, however, 
opts for the older view that sancta are contagious to persons. (3) Haggai restricts 
the contagion of sancta to foodstuffs. (4) The Tannaites follow Haggai and 
reduce the contagion of the altar to those foods which qualify as offerings. This 
change, it should be noted, is minuscule. Both Haggai and the rabbis agree that 
the sancta transmit their holiness only to foods. Thus the rabbinic ruling on 
sancta contagion remains the same all through the Second Commonwealth , and 
the major innovation, first detected in Haggai, is traceable back, at the latest, to 
exilic times. 

What was the motivating force behind the Priestly obsession to reduce the 
contagious power of the sancta? In particular, what lay behind their major 
radical innovation that the sancta are no longer contagious to persons? The texts 
are silent, but one sanctum provides the necessary clue—the altar. In ordaining 
that the formula kol-hannogea c yiqdds ‘all that touches [the sancta] becomes 
sanctified' (6:11, 20; Exod 29:37; 30:26-29) applies to objects but not persons, 
the priests had the altar chiefly in mind. They probably were deeply disturbed 
by the stream of murderers, thieves, and assorted criminals who flocked to the 
altar and resided on the sanctuary grounds on the basis of hoary, venerable 
traditions that the altar “sanctifies"; so they declared that those who entered the 
sacred precincts were no longer under divine protection. The priests therefore 
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took the radical step of declaring that the altar was no longer contagious; those 
who touched it were no longer “sanctified/' so they might be wrested from the 
altar by the authorities with impunity. In this cultic reform the priests would 
have won the support of the king and his bureaucracy, who would have earnestly 
wished to terminate the sanctuary’s veto power over their jurisdiction. 

Because the only attested case of altar asylum in the Bible—but surely not 
the first—is David’s tent-shrine in Jerusalem (1 Kgs 1:51; 2:2-3), it is highly 
probable that this reform was enacted under Solomon, who used his royal power 
to introduce many administrative and cultic changes. The new altar in the new 
Temple was declared off limits to every nonpriest and never afforded asylum. 
There was still a need, however, to provide the accidental manslayer asylum 
from the go y el haddam ‘blood redeemer', and that need was answered by the 
asylum (but not the sanctuary) cities, also a Priestly innovation (details in Mil- 
grom 1981b). 


C. The Tamid 

In outer form, the Tamid resembles the daily offering of Israel’s neighbors, 
where—at least symbolically—it formed the daily diet of the gods. Thus in 
Egyptian temples there were three daily services, but only during the morning 
and evening were the gods served their meals (Sauneron 1960). In Mesopotamia 
the parallel is even more striking: “According to an explicit and detailed text of 
the Seleucid period, the images in the temple of Uruk were served two meals per 
day. The first and principal meal was brought in the morning when the temple 
opened, and the other was served at night, apparently immediately before the 
closing of the doors of the sanctuary. . . . Each repast consisted of two courses, 
called main and second” (Oppenheim 1964). Israel's Tamid also prescribed two 
offerings daily, a “main course” of a lamb with a meal offering and a libation as 
“side dishes.” The menu for the Mesopotamian gods differed sharply: “The 
daily total, throughout the year, for the four meals per day: twenty-one first- 
class, fat, clean rams which had been fed barley for two years; two large bulls; 
one milk-fed bullock; eight lambs; thirty marratu-birds ; thirty . . . -birds; three 
cranes which have been fed . . . -grain; five ducks which have been fed . . . 
-flour; two ducks of a lower quality than those just mentioned; four wild boars; 
three ostrich eggs; three duck eggs” ( ANET 1 344). The contrast is that of 
Nathan’s parable: “The rich man had very large flocks and herds, but the poor 
man had only one little ewe lamb” (2 Sam 12:2-3). Indeed, as Abravanel has 
already observed, the Tamid was restricted to the essential staples of the Israelite 
diet: the flesh of lambs (the most inexpensive meat) and a portion of the three 
most abundant crops—from which firstfruits were prescribed (Num 18:12)— 
wheat, wine, and (olive) oil. 

The biblical sources evidence different traditions concerning the Tamid. In 
the First Temple, the Tamid was indeed offered twice daily, but the burnt 
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offering was only sacrificed in the morning and the meal offering, minha , in the 
evening (2 Kgs 16:5; see 1 Kgs 18:29, 36). Ezekiel, though he also prescribes one 
burnt offering and one meal offering, specifies that both be offered up in the 
morning (Ezek 46:13-15). In the postexilic period mention is made of the 
regular burnt offering and regular meal offering (Neh 10:34), but their time is 
unspecified. Here the Torah's twice-daily offering is probably intended, but the 
meal offering seems to hold equal status with the burnt offering. In all of the 
aforementioned references, the wine libation is absent; but it is probably incor¬ 
porated into one of the two offerings (as in Num 28:19-21; 29:14-15). An 
earlier association of the meal offering with the evening sacrifice is reflected in 
the terms “the evening minha' (Ezra 9:4, 5) and “at the time of the evening 
minha" (Dan 9:21), though undoubtedly the Tamid as prescribed in the Torah 
was scrupulously followed. The term persisted in post-Temple times, when the 
afternoon prayer that replaced the second Tamid offering was also called the 
minha (m. Ber. 4:1; m. Pesah . 10:1). Some scholars suggest that the text of the 
Tamid in the Torah also shows signs of developing from a single daily offering 
(Rendtorff 1967). But the term “the morning burnt offering” here (Num 28:23) 
and in the descriptive ritual of Lev 9:17 clearly implies that there was a regular 
evening offering as well. 

The unbroken continuity of the Tamid in the Temple was reassuring to 
Israel, and its cessation a traumatic calamity (Dan 8:11-13; 11:31; 12:11). Leg¬ 
end has it that as long as the Tamid was uninterrupted the walls of Jerusalem 
were impregnable ( b. B. Qam. 82b). One of the reasons for observing the fast of 1 
the seventeenth of Tammuz is that on this day the Tamid ceased {Meg. Ta c an . 
4:6). 


D. Karet 

Jewish exegesis unanimously holds that karet is a divine penalty but is in 
disagreement concerning its exact nature. Among the major views are the fol¬ 
lowing: (1) childlessness and premature death (Rashi on b. Sabb. 25a); (2) death 
before the age of sixty ( Mo c ed Qat. 28a); (3) death before the age of fifty-two 
(Rabad); (4) being “cut off” through the extirpation of descendants (Ibn Ezra 
on Gen 17:14); (5) at death, the soul too shall die and will not enjoy the spiritual 
life of the hereafter (Maim., Teshuva 8.1; cf. Sipre Num 112; Ramban on Lev 
20:2). Most moderns, to the contrary, define karet either as excommunication or 
as death by man (e.g., von Rad 1962: 1.264 n. 182). Interestingly, so do the 
sectaries of the Dead Sea (IQS 8:22-24). 

The latter theory can be discounted as soon as the loci of the karet are held 
up to view. All of them fall into the category of fas , not jus } in other words, they 
are deliberate sins against God, not against man. As the cardinal postulate of the 
Priestly legislation is that sins against God are punishable by God and not by 
man (Milgrom 1970a: 5-8), it follows that the punishment of karet is executed 
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solely by the deity. There are nineteen cases of karet in the Torah, and they can 
be subsumed under the following categories: 

A. Sacred time 

1. neglecting the pesah sacrifice (Num 9:13) 

2. eating leaven during the massot festival (Exod 12:15, 19) 

3. working on the Sabbath (Exod 31:14) 

4. working or not fasting on Yom Kippur (Lev 23:29, 30) 

B. Sacred substance 

5. imbibing blood (Lev 7:27; 17:10, 14) 

6. eating suet (Lev 7:25) 

7. duplicating or misusing sanctuary incense (Exod 30:38) 

8. duplicating or misusing sanctuary anointment oil (Exod 30:33) 

9. eating of a sacrifice beyond the permitted period, piggul (Lev 7:18; 

19:8) 

10. eating of a sacrifice in the state of impurity (Lev 7:20-21) 

11. Levites encroaching upon sancta (Num 18:3; cf. 4:15, 19-20) 

12. blaspheming (flauntingly violating a prohibitive commandment, 

Num 15:30-31; cf. Lev 24:15) 

C. Purification rituals 

13. neglecting circumcision (Gen 17:14; the purification is figurative, 

Josh 5:9) 

14. neglecting purification after contact with the dead (Num 19:13-20) 

D. Illicit worship 

15. Molech and other forms of idolatry (Lev 20:2-5; Ezek 14:5) 

16. consulting the dead (Lev 20:6) 

17. slaughtering animals outside the authorized sanctuary (Lev 17:4) 

18. sacrificing animals outside the authorized sanctuary (Lev 17:9) 

E. Illicit sex 

19. effecting forbidden consanguineous and incestuous marriages (Lev 

18:27-29) 

Thus the rabbinic view that karet is a divine penalty is upheld. As for the 
exact nature of karet , two of the five opinions registered above command atten¬ 
tion. The first is that karet means extirpation (Ibn Ezra; cf. also Tosafot on 
b. Sabb. 25a), meaning that the offender’s line is terminated. In contrast to the 
death penalty inflicted by man (yumat) or God (yamut), karet is not necessarily 
directed against the person of the sinner. He may live a full life or an aborted 
one. His death need not be immediate, as would be the case if his execution 
were the responsibility of a human court. True, the rabbis of the Talmud opt for 
the definition of karet as signifying a premature death (no. 2, above). This view 
presumes the biblical postulate that each person is allotted a fixed number of 
years and that if he is worthy he “fulfills his years” (Exod 23:26; Isa 65:20; 
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Pss 39:5; 90:10-11). In the attested cases of premature death in the Torah 
(Nadab and Abihu, Lev 10; Dathan and Abiram and Korah, Num 16; the 
plagues in Egypt and in the wilderness, e.g., Exod 11; Num 11-14), however, 
the term karet never occurs. That karet, instead, refers to extirpation is sup¬ 
ported by the following cases: (1) “May his posterity be cut off (lehakrit); may 
their name be blotted out in the next generation” (Ps 109:13)—this verse is 
significant because of its parallelism; it both equates karet with extirpation and 
states explicitly that karet need not be carried out upon the sinner himself but 
will affect his descendants. (2) “That the name of the deceased may not disap¬ 
pear (yikkaret) from his kinsmen” (Ruth 4:10)—Boaz the levir redeems Ruth in 
order to perpetuate the line of her deceased husband. (3) “May the Lord cut off 
(yakret) from the one who does this all descendants from the tents of Jacob” 
(Mai 2:12)—there is some doubt that c er we c oneh means “descendants,” but the 
context clearly speaks of the extirpation of the line. (4) “(Dathan and Abiram 
and other families) vanished (wayyo’bedu) from the midst of the congregation” 
(Num 16:33)—although the root karet does not occur, it is replaced by the 
attested synonym y ahad (e.g., Lev 23:30; Deut 7:24). (5) “The Lord blots out 
(umaha) his name from under heaven” (Deut 29:19)—the context is that of 
worshiping idols clandestinely. The root karet does not occur, but this is a D text 
and, instead, employs the synonym mdha. The crime can only be discerned by 
God (cf. v 28, Ibn Ezra), and the punishment is extirpation. Furthermore, karet, 
as extirpation, would be in consonance with the Priestly doctrine that God 
engages in collective responsibility: whereas man can only punish the sinner,' 
God may also direct his wrath at the sinner's family and community. 

Further illumination is provided by the context of the Malachi passage, 
cited above (no. 3). The priests are accused of scorning God’s name by offering 
defiled food on the altar and preparing a blind, lame, or sick animal for sacrifice 
(Mai 1:6-8). As punishment, the Lord states, “I will strew dung upon your 
faces, the dung of your festal sacrifices, and you shall be carried out to its 
[heap]” (Mai 2:3). A Hittite text, “Instructions for Temple Officials,” offers a 
striking parallel: “If . . . the kitchen servant . . . gives the god to eat from an 
unclean (vessel), to such a man the gods will give dung (and) urine to eat (and) 
to drink” (. ANET* 209, lines 600-18). Furthermore, Malachi’s karet penalty, 
which the Lord will impose on the offender and his descendants, is precisely 
matched in this Hittite text: “does the god take revenge on him alone? Does he 
not take revenge on his wife, his children, his descendants, his kin, his slaves, his 
slave-girls, his cattle (and) sheep together with his crop and will utterly destroy 
him?” (ANET* 208, lines 35-38). These resemblances (and others) between 
the two documents are so remarkable that the possibility must be entertained 
that this Hittite text lay before Malachi (Segal 1983-84). Be that as it may, the 
comparison between the two clarifies and defines the exact meaning of karet: 
extirpation of the offender’s entire line. 

The other possible meaning of karet is that the punishment is indeed exe- 
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cuted upon the sinner but only after his death: he is not permitted to rejoin his 
ancestors in the afterlife (no. 5, above). This meaning for karet is supported by 
the idiom that is its antonym: ne’esap *el ‘be gathered to one's [kin, fathers]’ 
(e.g., Num 20:24; 27:13; 31:2; Gen 15:15; 47:30; Judg 2:10). Particularly in 
regard to the patriarchs, the language of the Bible presumes three stages con¬ 
cerning their death: they die, they are gathered to their kin, and they are buried 
(cf. Gen 25:8, 17; 35:29; 49:33). “It (the term “gathered’*) designates some¬ 
thing which succeeds death and precedes sepulture, the kind of thing which 
may hardly be considered as other than reunion with the ancestors in Shed” 
(Alfrink 1948: 128). This biblical term has its counterpart in the contiguous 
river civilizations of Egypt—for example, “going to one’s Ka”—and of Mesopo¬ 
tamia—for instance, “joining the ghosts of one's ancestors” (Wold 1978)—all of 
which is evidence for a belief in the afterlife that permeated the ancient world 
and the concomitant fear that a wrathful deity might deprive man of this boon. 
This interpretation would be in keeping with karet as an individual, not a collec¬ 
tive, retribution. Finally, that a person is cut off from c ammayw ‘his kin’ implies 
the family sepulcher in which his kin has been gathered. 

It is difficult to determine which of these two meanings is correct. Because 
they are not mutually exclusive, it is possible that karet implies both of them, in 
other words, no descendants in this world and no life in the next. 

Whether karet be defined as extirpation or denial of afterlife, or both, it 
illuminates two cruxes of karet. Lev 20:2-3 reads “. . . [whoever] gives any of 
his offspring to Molech shall be put to death; the people of the land shall pelt 
him with stones. And I will set my face against that man and will cut him off 
(wehikratti) from among his people.” The accepted interpretation is that if man 
does not put the Molech worshiper to death, God will (e.g., Abravanel). But the 
two sentences in the text are not alternatives; they are to be taken conjunctively: 
death plus karet awaits the criminal. This means that karet is not synonymous 
with death but is another form of punishment that only the deity can execute. 
Thus extirpation or premature death or both all fit the bill. The same conjunc¬ 
tion of judicial death plus karet is prescribed for the Sabbath violator (Exod 
31:14). Again, it implies that between them God and man will terminate the 
criminal: man will put him to death and God will extirpate his line and/or deny 
him life in the hereafter. 

Furthermore, one can readily understand why the Molech and Sabbath 
violations are given the added punishment of death by human agency. Whereas 
the karet cases assume that the sin takes place in private so that only the deity is 
aware of the crime, the Molech and Sabbath violations are performed in public 
and, unless punished at once by judicial execution, they may demoralize the 
entire community. 
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E. The Tenupa 

Several of the translators of the English Bible known as the King James's 
Version knew Hebrew and read the works of the Jewish commentators in the 
original (Daiches 1941). In this way speakers of English learned of the “wave 
offering” or “heave offering.” 

These translations for tenupa and teruma are based on the view of the 
rabbis that the tenupa and teruma constitute two cultic motions performed with 
an offering, the tenupa being a horizontal motion “extending and bringing 
back,” and the teruma being a vertical motion “raising and lowering” (cf. m. 
Menah. 5:6; t. Menah. 7:13-19; Sipra, Saw 16:3; b. Sukk. 37b; b. Menah. 6lb- 
623; Midr. Lev. Rab. 28:5). This interpretation found its way into most of the 
translations, commentaries, and dictionaries, and is accepted to this day. 

Only recently has a different conception of these terms developed in re¬ 
search. Some time ago, G. R. Driver (1956b) suggested that originally these 
terms referred to different rituals in the Temple, but as they appear in the Bible 
their original form is completely obscured. Their ritual character has disap¬ 
peared, and both equally signify bringing gifts to the Temple. He was not the 
first to doubt the traditional interpretation. His father, S. R. Driver, and his 
colleagues in the Lexicon of the Old Testament (1907) also felt doubts about the 
rabbinic interpretation, even though they accepted it. And if we trace back 
these doubts, we find their origin in ancient times. The LXX, for example, is 
not at all consistent in its handling of these terms. It uses several renderings, 
whose general meaning is “dedication.” The renderings alternate from term to 
term. For a clear example see the LXX on the uses of tenupa cited in one 
context, the mesora c (Lev 14): a<|)6pia|ia (v 12), a^aipcjxa (v 21), ematcjia 
(v 24). The situation is even worse, because a^atpcjia is also utilized to trans¬ 
late teruma; see for example on Lev 7:34 (v 24 in the LXX). Hence it is likely 
that the Alexandrian sages did not distinguish between tenupa and teruma at all. 
These doubts that the rabbis' interpretation does not correspond to the plain 
meaning are also echoed by the medieval commentators—Bekhor Shor (on 
Exod 29:24), Ramban (on 7:30), and Abravanel (on Exod 32). As a result, up 
until now two interpretations have remained current, that of the rabbis, with 
tenupa and teruma referring to a cultic ritual, and that of the moderns, who 
argue to the contrary, that these terms are totally devoid of any ritual character. 

Nevertheless, a precise terminological distinction made by Scripture raises 
the suspicion that both the ancients and the moderns were wrong: tenupa is 
done “before the Lord” (Exod 29:24, 25; Lev 7:30; 8:27, 29; 9:21; 10:15; 14:12, 
24; 23:20; Num 6:30; 8:11, 21; only in Exod 35:22 and Num 8:13 is tenupa “to 
the Lord”; all from P), whereas teruma is always “to the Lord” (Exod 25:2; 
29:28; 30:13; 35:5; Lev 7:14; Num 15:19, 21; 18:19, 24; 31:28, all from P; Ezek 
45:1; 48:9); it never takes the preposition “before.” This distinction, occurring 
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about one hundred times, shows that we are dealing with two discrete actions. 
The tenupa must be a cultic ritual because the expression ‘'before the Lord" 
always refers to an action within the sanctuary. Conversely the teruma , which is 
always “to the Lord," has no connection with either ritual or the sanctuary. In 
what follows I will discuss only the tenupa and its related aspects. 

The following things require tenupa: the breast of the well-being offering 
(Exod 29:27-28; Lev 7:30; 9:21; 10:14-15; Num 6:20; 18:18), the suet and the 
right thigh of the priestly consecration ram together with a loaf of bread of 
every type (Exod 29:23; Lev 8:26-27), the breast of the priestly consecration 
ram (which is offered [hemp] alone, Exod 29:26; Lev 8:29), the gold and copper 
that was contributed to build the Tabernacle (Exod 35:22; 38:24, 29), the lamb 
of the reparation offering and the log of oil of the purified mesora f (14:12, 21, 
24), the c omer offering (23:11, 15), the two loaves of bread and the two lambs on 
the festival of firstfruits (23:17, 20), the cereal offering of the suspected adulter¬ 
ess (Num 5:25), the boiled shoulder from the well-being offering ram of the 
Nazirite when he has completed his term, together with a loaf of bread of every 
type (Num 6:20), and the Levites at the time they begin their work in the Tent 
of Meeting (Num 8:11, 15, 21). 

What is the common denominator in all of the offerings that undergo 
tenupa? Because this question is based on the assumption that there is no other 
tenupa besides those mentioned in Scripture (it is possible that there are rituals 
requiring tenupa that the Torah passes over in silence), our search for the com¬ 
mon factor of the tenupas will be limited to only those specified above. 

The common denominator of the tenupa may be clarified by two principles. 
The first is that any offering that is still in its owner's possession before it is 
sacrificed on the altar requires a dedication ritual , which is called tenupa. The 
first conclusion that follows from this principle is the exclusion of all of the most 
sacred gifts from the tenupa. It should be remembered that the most sacred gifts 
—burnt offering, cereal offering, purification offering, and reparation offering— 
are from the start a kind of “gift to the Lord (Hsseh)” (see 1:9; 2:3; 6:11; and 
esp. Num 18:9) and all enter the domain of the deity before they undergo 
tenupa. Obviously most of the lesser sacred gifts are excluded either because 
they are not brought to the sanctuary at all (e.g., the dough, Num 15:17-21) or 
because they also belong to the Lord from the start (e.g., the firstborn, 27:26). 
In fact, it can be shown that this principle refers in particular to the well-being 
offering and its accompaniments. 

This principle can be inferred from the Torah. In the Priestly law there is a 
list that specifies the gifts by their categories (Num 18:9-19). In vv 9-10 the 
text lists the most sacred gifts “from the fire," but the word tenupot is not 
mentioned. The text, however, lists the lesser sacred gifts in v llff., and the 
word tenupot does appear at the beginning of the passage: “This, too, shall be 
yours: the teruma of their gifts, all the tenupot of the Israelites.” It seems clear 
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from the evidence of the text itself that the tenupa falls outside the category of 
most sacred gifts and is associated with the lesser sacred gifts. 

Are all items in this list (Num 18:9-19) subject to the tenupa? The firstborn 
(vv 14-18) certainly do not undergo tenupa f for they are sacred from birth, and 
the text even cautions that “no one may dedicate (them)” (Lev 27:27). An 
object is made herem by declaration (as in Josh 6:17; 1 Sam 15:3), that is, before 
it is brought to the sanctuary (compare Josh 6:18 with the next verse), tenupa 
remains as a possibility only for firstfruits (first-ripe and first-processed; for the 
difference see Milgrom 1976h: 336-37), especially for the firstfruits about which 
the text says “that they bring to the Lord” (Num 18:13), in other words, the 
ones that must be brought to the sanctuary. If the firstfruits'are sanctified by 
being set aside that means they do not need the sanctification of tenupa; but it 
can be argued otherwise. Because the firstfruits of barley (the c 6mer) and the 
firstfruits of wheat (the two loaves) require tenupa , all of the other ones require 
it too. It is interesting that the rabbis were also divided on the question of 
tenupa for firstfruits. There are Tannaites such as Rabbi Eliezer ben Jacob (who 
lived when the Temple was in existence) who held that firstfruits require tenupa 
( m . Bik. 2:4; 3:6; m. Menah. 5:6; cf. Rashbam on Lev 2:12), but from the 
wording of the Mishna ( m. Menah. 5:6, also the first Tanna in m. Bik. 3:6) and 
the Gemara ( b. Sukk. 47b and see Tosafot, s.v. Bikkurim; b. Mak. 18b—19a) we 
infer that they disagreed about it. 

It can be shown that the lesser sacred gifts not included in the list do not 
require tenupa. The tithe is considered a teruma (Num 18:24) in spite of its not, 
being considered sacred. Even the tithe of the tithe, called “the part thereof 
that is to be consecrated” (v 29), does not need tenupa because it is given 
directly to the priest and does not need to be brought to the sanctuary. The 
paschal sacrifice naturally does not require tenupa because it is eaten by the 
owners (Exod 12:8-10; Deut 16:7) outside the sanctuary (according to P, Num 
9:10). 

The Torah states explicitly that the well-being offerings initially belong to 
their offerers, whereas most sacred gifts belong to the Lord from the start—so, 
for example, we deduce from the text of 10.13-14, which labels the most sacred 
gifts as “the Lord's gifts” ( y isse), in contrast to the well-being offerings, which 
are labeled “from the well-being sacrifices of the Israelites.” It is clear from this 
that the well-being offerings belong to the offerers even at the time they are 
sacrificed. So also logic dictates that if the well-being offering constitutes the 
only sacrifice that may be eaten by its offerers, then it is obvious that all of the 
meat of the sacrifice belongs to the offerers, and tenupa is performed—accord¬ 
ing to the principle I have adopted—for every part of it that is given to the 
Lord. 

The text itself emphasizes that it is obligatory for the offerers to bring the 
parts of the well-being offering that are dedicated to the Lord with their own 
hands. Three examples will demonstrate this requirement: (1) The principal law 
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on well-being offerings states, “the one who presents his sacrifice of well-being 
to the Lord shall bring his offering to the Lord from his sacrifice of well-being. 
His own hands shall bring the Lord’s food gifts (*isseh): he shall bring the suet 
together with the breast” (7:29b—30a). The passage is likely to be considered 
inflated and awkward until it becomes clear that its purpose is to emphasize that 
the offerers are responsible for bringing the pieces of the well-being offering 
designated for the Lord. (2) This procedure is also underscored in the priestly 
consecration: “Place all of these on the palms of Aaron and his sons, and offer 
them as a tenupa before the Lord. Take them from their hands and turn them 
into smoke upon the altar” (Exod 29:24-25; cf. Lev 8:27-28). The priestly 
consecration ram was considered in the Torah to be the archetypal well-being 
offering (cf. Exod 29:27-28), and the text again emphasizes that the pieces 
designated for the Lord are delivered to him by the offerers themselves. Indeed, 
we will not understand the double action, which is to all appearances superflu¬ 
ous, wherein the officiating priest is first required to put the pieces to be offered 
as tenupa in the hands of the offerers and afterward to remove them, except in 
terms of the text’s intention to stress that only the offerers, and not the officiat¬ 
ing priest, are authorized to dedicate the offering to the Lord. (3) The descrip¬ 
tion of the ritual for the Nazirite when he has completed his term reads, “The 
priest shall take the shoulder of the ram when it has been boiled, one unleav¬ 
ened cake from the basket, and one unleavened wafer, and place them on the 
hands of the Nazirite . . . the priest shall offer them as a. tenupa before the 
Lord” (Num 6:19-20). Once again the text emphasizes, by putting the part of 
the well-being offering (the shoulder) that undergoes tenupa into the offerers’ 
hands, that only they are authorized to dedicate the well-being offering to the 
Lord (cf. also m. Qidd . 1:6). 

On the basis of all of these cases we may say that the offerings that require 
tenupa belong to the offerers until the moment the tenupa is done. It follows 
that the purpose of the tenupa is plain and simple: tenupa is a ritual of dedica¬ 
tion that is performed in the sanctuary, with the result that the offering is 
removed from the domain of the owners and transferred to the domain of God. 

The majority of the tenupa acts may be interpreted by this principle as 
follows: 

(1) The Levites: God takes them from among the Israelites and gives them 
to the priests: “you shall place the Levites . . . and designate them as a tenupa 
to the Lord. Thus you shall set the Levites apart from among the Israelites , and 
the Levites shall be mine. Thereafter the Levites shall be qualified for the service 
of the Tent of Meeting” (Num 8:13-15). The purpose of the tenupa is clear: it 
separates the Levites from the Israelites and transfers them to the Lord’s do¬ 
main. 

(2) The gold and copper of the tenupa are brought by the offerers them¬ 
selves. If so, the role of the tenupa is clear beyond doubt—to dedicate these 
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metals to the Lord in order to qualify them for the construction of the Tent of 
Meeting. 

(3) The priestly consecration is similar to the well-being offering. On the 
analogy of the well-being offering one might expect that the portions designated 
for the altar or given to the officiating priest would require tenupa, unlike the 
rest of the meat, which is eaten by the offerers and therefore does not require 
tenupa. This is in fact the case. The suet, the bread, and the thigh, which are 
offered on the altar, as well as the breast, which is delivered to the officiating 
priest, undergo tenupa , whereas the rest of the meat and bread are eaten by the 
offerers without tenupa. The difference between them is clear: tenupa transfers 
the offering from the domain of the offerers to the domain of the Lord. 

(4) The two lambs for the Festival of Firstfruits are offered as a well-being 
offering. In accordance with the latter's procedure, the portions given to the 
Lord, and from the Lord to the priests, require tenupa. But, in contrast to the 
rest of the well-being offering, the lambs for Pentecost undergo tenupa in their 
entirety. The reason can only be explained by the principle I have adopted: 
because the animals are given completely to the priests, and not a single piece of 
the meat is eaten by the offerers, they undergo tenupa; they undergo tenupa in 
their entirety to indicate their transfer to the domain of God. 

(5) The mesord°s log of oil is analogous to the priestly consecration oil. The 
oil of the mesord c is put on his extremities (Lev 14:17, 28), and the priestly 
consecration oil is poured on Aaron and sprinkled on his sons. There is a differ¬ 
ence between the oils, however: that of the mesora c undergoes tenupa , while that 
of the priestly consecration does not. Again the difference can be understood by 
my principle: the priestly consecration oil is taken from the anointing oil (Exod 
29:7; Lev 8:12) and is sacred to begin with (Exod 30:25, 32), but the oil of the 
mesora c is completely profane and therefore requires tenupa to sanctify it and 
transfer it to the Lord. 

From the tenupa list enumerated above, there are four instances left that 
remain unexplained by the first principle: three cereal offerings (of the suspected 
adulteress, the c omer , and the two loaves of bread) and the reparation offering of 
the mesora c . The cereal offerings and the reparation offering are most sacred 
gifts (cf. Lev 6:10; 7:11) and, as said before, belong to the Lord even before they 
are offered. Yet even though they are already sanctified they require tenupa. 
How is this possible? In my opinion, these exceptions can be explained by means 
of a second principle: most sacred gifts whose composition or mode of offering is 
different from the norm require additional sanctification by means of tenupa. 

First let us examine the cereal offerings that undergo tenupa and differ in 
their composition. It is a fact that these three cereal offerings are put together 
differently than the rest of the cereal offerings. According to the scheme of 
chap. 2, the cereal offering is composed of semolina (v 1), that is to say, of 
wheat, and oil and incense are added to it (v 1); if it is offered baked, it must be 
unleavened (v 11). But the cereal offerings here differ from the established 
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recipe: the cereal offerings of the suspected adulteress and the c omer are made of 
barley, not of semolina; the two loaves of bread are leavened, and all three lack 
oil and incense. Because all other cereal offerings are made in accordance with 
the scheme of chap. 2, we find that only the cereal offerings listed above deviate 
from the rule, and by the second principle they require tenupa. 

The reparation offering of the mesord c is different in the way it is offered, 
according to the scheme laid down for the reparation offering in 5:14ff. The 
reparation offering is the only offering for which money can substitute, “con¬ 
vertible into payment in silver" (5:15; cf. vv 18, 25). Nevertheless, it is impossi¬ 
ble to substitute money for the reparation offering of the mesord^ because its 
blood is indispensable for making atonement. The complex eighth-day ritual for 
purifying the mesord c begins by putting the blood of the reparation offering on 
the mesord 0 s extremities. Therefore this offering is in the “incommutable" 
category. 

The reparation offering of the mes6ra c is distinguished from the rest of the 
reparation offerings in yet another detail. The Mishna already recognized 
the uniqueness of the mesord c ’s reparation offering in its statement that “all 
of the purification offerings in the Torah precede the reparation offerings except 
the reparation offering of the mesord f " (m. Zebah. 10:5a). Indeed, in every ritual 
composed of several offerings, the purification offering always precedes (see m. 
Zebah. 10:2; t. Zebah. 10:4; b. Zebah. 90b [bar.] [also Rainey 1970, based on 
Levine 1965]). If one argues, however, that the reparation offering is not in¬ 
cluded in other sacrificial services, the case of the impure Nazirite refutes it, for 
his atonement requires both a purification offering and a reparation offering, and 
the latter is the last to be offered on the altar (Num 6:10-12). 

So we see that the most sacred gifts that undergo tenupa are distinguished 
from the rest of the most sacred gifts either in their composition or in the way 
they are offered, but it has not yet been explained why an offering that differs 
from the norm requires the further sanctification of tenupa. In my opinion, the 
answer will become clear by itself if we phrase the question differently: if the 
composition of all offerings is established in chaps. 1-5, how does it happen that 
there are exceptional offerings like the cereal offerings and the reparation offer¬ 
ing mentioned above? This reformulation of the question compels us to return 
to the unique and special purpose of every one of the divergent offerings. 

The meal offerings of the c omer and the two loaves of bread comprise the 
firstfruits of the grain harvest in the land. They are brought not for their own 
sake but in order to bring added blessing to the rest of the produce waiting to be 
harvested. This purpose is emphasized in the passage “he shall offer (henip) the 
c omer before the Lord, for your favor " (23:11), that is, may the Lord derive 
pleasure from your offering so that he will continue to bless you. If so, not only 
do the cereal offerings of the c omer and the two loaves function as a sign of 
thanks for the new crop, but their aim is that the crop be abundantly blessed 
(Ezek 44:16; Prov 3:9-10; cf. Lev 19:5; etc.). Therefore these cereal offerings, 
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though they are most sacred gifts, require additional sanctification, which is 
exhibited by the ritual of tenupa so that the Lord's blessing shall come “for your 
favor." 

The cereal offering of the suspected adulteress also differs from the rest of 
the cereal offerings in its purpose. This difference is explained in the text “The 
man shall bring his wife to the priest. And he shall bring as an offering for her 
one-tenth of an ephah of barley flour. No oil shall be poured upon it and no 
frankincense shall be laid on it, for it is a cereal offering of jealousy, a cereal 
offering of remembrance that recalls wrongdoing" (Num 5:15). This verse ex¬ 
plains the change that has occurred in the composition of this cereal offering: 
barley is used instead of semolina and the oil and incense are omitted as a result 
of its special purpose, to be “a cereal offering of remembrance." But because the 
function of every other “remembrance before the Lord" in the Bible is that the 
offerer should be remembered for good, the text adds the explanatory phrase 
“that recalls wrongdoing." If so, the purpose of this cereal offering is to get 
God's attention, not to favor the offerer but the reverse: to treat the accused 
impartially and determine if in fact she is an adulteress. Sacrificing the cereal 
offering is the step that precedes making the woman drink the bitter waters 
(v 26), and the sequence is logical: after the meal offering of remembrance turns 
the Lord's attention to the woman he intervenes directly in her trial and acti¬ 
vates the bitter waters in her stomach. It is precisely the insertion of the cereal 
offering of remembrance before giving her the bitter waters that enables the 
Priestly law to stress that the waters have no inherent power to reveal the truth; 
rather only the Lord, directed by the tenupa to the suspect standing before him, 
is capable of assuring that these waters will ascertain and verify whether the 
accused has sinned. Therefore the demonstrative ritual of tenupa is intended to 
focus the attention of the heavenly Judge on the judgment taking place in his 
sanctuary. 

The reparation offering of the mesora c supplies the blood that is put on his 
extremities. This ritual is the first step in his expiation on the eighth day. Thus, 
the priority of the blood brings about the change in the order of the sacrifices, 
and the reparation offering, which is usually last, becomes first. Why is it so vital 
to put the blood first and thus reverse the order of the sacrifices? The rabbis 
were also troubled by this problem, and their explanation in the Mishna paves 
the way to the answer. In their words, “All purification offerings in the Torah 
precede reparation offerings except the reparation offering of the mesdra c be¬ 
cause it comes to render him fit (to come into contact with sancta)" ( m . Zebah. 
10:5). Thus the function of the blood, in the opinion of the Tannaites, is to 
qualify him to enter the sanctuary and eat of the sacrifices. That is, his expiation 
until then merely qualified him to come into contact with profane things; the 
cultic ceremonies of the eighth day, beginning with smearing him with blood 
and oil, qualify him to come into contact with sacred things. This conclusion is 
confirmed by comparing the expiation of the scale-diseased man with that of the 
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fungous house (14:48-57). The priest sprinkles blood on the house as he does on 
the person on the first day of his purification (cf. vv 4-7). But the purification of 
the house is finished on the same day, whereas the person’s purification takes 
another seven days. The difference between them is plain. The house is at¬ 
tached to the ground and cannot approach sancta, but a man, because he moves, 
is capable of defiling the sanctuary and its sancta. Therefore the purification of 
the mesord c requires the addition of the eighth day, to enable him to contact 
sancta, a transformation effected by his being smeared with the blood of the 
reparation offering and the log of oil. 

I must admit that the nature of this ritual is still obscure, for we do not 
know how the blood functioned or why it was put just on the extremities in 
three particular places. Even so, there is much evidence about the use of oil in 
the ancient Near East, and from the oil we may also make inferences about the 
blood. There is an Egyptian rite that corresponds in a surprising fashion to the 
placing of oil on the mes6rd c y namely, the daily anointing of the idol. I will cite 
the Egyptian rite as it is described by Sauneron (1960): the two rituals will be 
placed one after the other, and for greater clarity the parallels in the Egyptian 
rite will be underlined: 

And the priest shall dip his right finger in the oil that is on his left palm. 

. . . The remainder of the oil on the priest’s palm shall be put on the 
head of the one being purified” (14:16, 18). 

A final ceremony ended the divine toilet (each morning): the anoint¬ 
ment of the god with the cosmetic oil medjet. Holding in his left hand 
the little flacon of alabaster which contained the precious ointment, the 
priest plunged in the little finger of his right hand , then touched the brow 
of the divine statue with his finger, pronouncing the sacred formula. 
(Sauneron 1960: 87) 

The correspondences are obvious: (1) the use of sacred oil; (2) holding the 
flacon of oil in the left hand and applying the oil with the little finger of the 
right hand; (3) the oil is rubbed on the head (brow) of the idol /mes6rd c . 

The reason for anointing the idol is explained by Sauneron as follows: ‘‘the 
god, washed, clothed, ornamented and smeared with the perfumed oil—satiated 
by excess—could brave anew the dark of the sanctuary: the divine forces were 
sustained, preserved from all injury, able to carry on, for another day, their 
cosmic role” (ibid.). This means that the oil serves an apotropaic purpose: to 
shield the anointed god from demons. The oil probably had a similar purpose in 
Israel as well, and the blood of the reparation offering certainly did. We cannot 
trace the process by which the ceremony shed its pagan form and took on a 
monotheistic form. But it is likely that the rabbis’ explanation—that anointing 
with oil and blood constitutes the last stage of the expiation of the mes6rd c (on 
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the eighth day) and qualifies him to approach the sanctuary and its sancta— 
reflects the meaning of the ritual in P. Thus the function of tenupa with the oil 
and blood is clear: it constitutes a further sanctification of these materials, which 
enhanced their power to purge the mesord c of his uncleanness vis-a-vis the sanc¬ 
tuary and its sancta. And because the use of blood and oil must take first priority 
among the rituals of the eighth day—because they all take place in the sanctuary 
—the order of the offering is reversed: the reparation offering and with it, the 
oil, undergo tenupa first. 

Thus the common element in all four most sacred gifts that undergo tenupa 
is that each of them differs from others of its kind as they are defined in chaps. 
1-5. The difference is found in the composition or the manner of offering the 
sacrifice, and is also recognizable in the special purpose assigned to each offer¬ 
ing: the cereal offerings of the c 6mer and the two loaves add blessing to the rest 
of the harvest, the cereal offering of the suspected adulteress influences God to 
judge the suspect by means of the cursed water, and the reparation offering 
whose blood is placed on the mesord c enables him to approach the sancta. All of 
these goals require God's special attention, which is requested through tenupa . 

To recapitulate, then, an offering requires tenupa under either of these two 
conditions: (1) it is still in its owner's domain when it is brought to the altar, or 
(2) it diverges from the established system in its composition, its way of being 
offered, or its aim. In these cases the offering needs the additional sanctification 
of tenupa. 

I have explained the circumstances requiring the tenupa but have not yet 
determined its nature. What exactly is tenupa? Can it be a horizontal motion 
with the offering, “extending and bringing back,” as the rabbis describe it? The 
Bible itself does not explain it. It is content with the one phrase, “offer (henip) 
as tenupa , ” and that is all. One method is left to us—etymology. 

Here a surprise awaits us. The Bible has no hint of the horizontal motion 
the rabbis describe. G. R. Driver (1956b), followed by G. Anderson (1987: 133— 
35), derives tenupa from Akk. nuptu 'additional payment' (verb ndpu). This 
term is found solely in monetary contexts, and payment is a far cry from dedica¬ 
tion. Only one meaning is supported by the texts: hemp in the sense of “raising, 
lifting.” As is known, biblical dictionaries admit to this interpretation and even 
substantiate it by comparing it with the Arab, root nafa, which means “be 
high.” But it is strange that although they relate this Arab, root to nouns such as 
nop (Ps 48:3) and napa (Josh 11:2; 12:2; 2 Kgs 4:11) not once do they apply it to 
the verb henip. 

In my opinion henip too means “lift, raise,” and many a tenupa in the Bible 
will become clearer if we drop the usual interpretation “wave” or “extend and 
bring back” and accept the meaning “raise.” I will limit my examples to first 
Isaiah: (1) kehanip sebet J et-merimaw keharim matteh lo*- c es 'as though a rod 
raised him who lifted it, as though a staff lifted not-wood’ (Isa 10:15). Note that 
the subject of kehanip is merimaw, and the verb corresponding to it is keharim. 
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(2) < al har-nispeh §e*u-nes harimu qol lahem hanipu yad ‘Hoist a standard upon a 
bare hill, raise a voice to them, lift a hand’ (Isa 13:2). The parallel verbs are: 6e% 
harimu , hanipu. (3) wehenip yado c al-hannahdr ‘He will raise his hand over the 
Euphrates’ (Isa 11:15). tenupat yad-YHWH seba’ot J 'aser-hu 3 menip c alaw ‘the 
elevated hand of the Lord, which he will lift against them’ (Isa 19:16). 

Logic demands that a striking hand can only be a hand raised. There is no 
reason to explain the action as a swaying or shaking motion. This is true of any 
tenupa of a hand or instrument before a blow, for example, ki harbeka henaptd 
c aleha wattehaleleha ‘because you raised your sword upon it, you have desecrated 
it’ (Exod 20:25); lo*-tdnip c alehem barzel ‘do not lift an iron [tool] over them’ 
(Deut 27:5; cf. Josh 8:31); wehermes lo* tdnip c al qdmat re c eka ‘do not lift a sickle 
over your neighbor’s grain’ (Deut 23:26). Thus the tenupa of a hand or instru¬ 
ment for a blow must be a lifting motion, and in all the cases discussed henip 
means “to raise, lift.” 

Logic supports philology. First of all, I have already explained that tenupa is 
an act of dedication. It stands to reason that dedication would be carried out by 
means of lifting, whereby the offerer, as it were, delivers his offering to God. 
Second, it can be proved that cultic tenupa was done simultaneously to all of the 
materials requiring it. Take the priestly consecration as an example. The pieces 
undergoing tenupa are the tail, the fat covering the entrails, the lobe of the liver, 
the two kidneys, the fat on the kidneys, the right thigh, a flat loaf of bread, a 
cake of oil bread, and a wafer (Exod 29:22-23; Lev 8:25-26). And in order to 
remove all trace of doubt that these offerings undergo tenupa together, the text 
even emphasizes, “Place all of these on the palms of Aaron and his sons, and 
offer them as a tenupa before the Lord” (Exod 29:24; cf. Lev 8:27). Is it possible 
that ten items, some of them quite large, piled in a large heap on the hands of 
Aaron and his sons could be moved even slightly in a horizontal direction with¬ 
out toppling them? 

Philology and logic are decisive, tenupa is a ritual of raising or lifting in¬ 
tended to dedicate the offering to God. (The Tgs. are praiseworthy, since both 
Onq. and the Yer. in the Torah and Ps.-f. in the Prophets and Hagiographa 
translate henip in all of the cases mentioned above with the root rwm.) Accord¬ 
ing to the principles I have established, this dedication indicates the transfer of 
the offering from the profane to the sacred, from the offerer’s domain to God’s, 
and with certain most sacred gifts it constitutes an act that underscores a re¬ 
quest made of God. 

Finally, Israel’s environs provide an illuminating parallel to the tenupa, 
namely, the Egyptian rite for the elevation of offerings. The example chosen is 
depicted on a Karnak relief (Nelson 1949: 329-33), happily illuminating the text 
with its visual representation (see fig. 9). The translated text reads, “Come, O 
King, elevate offerings before the face (of the god). Elevate offerings to Amen- 
Ra c , Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands. All life emanates from him, all 
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figure 9: Elevation rite on a relief from Karnak (University of Chicago Press) 
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health emanates from him, all stability emanates from him, all good future 
emanates from him, like Ra c forever." 

The resemblances to the tenupa are apparent immediately: (1) Assuming 
for the sake of the argument that hemp means "elevate," the Egyptian formula 
"elevate . . . before the face of the god" is the exact equivalent of hemp 
tenupa . . . lipne YHWH. (2) As depicted in the relief, the offering is an 
aggregate. It contains a sampling of all of the food placed on the god’s table— 
bread, meat, cakes, fruit, and vegetables. Correspondingly in Israel, all of the 
objects subject to a tenupa during a single ritual must undergo the act together, 
never separately. (3) Like its counterpart in Egypt, the tenupa offering is placed 
on the palms of the hands. (4) The Egyptian rite is not limited to food but can 
be applied to any precious object dedicated to the sanctuary. In Medinet Habu, 
for example, the king dedicates gold to Amun (Nelson 1949: 331 n. 141). So, 
too, in Israel. Of the precious metals donated to the Tabernacle, the gold is 
consistently described as a tenupa (Exod 35:22; 38:24). (5) The purpose of the 
Egyptian rite is "that he (the god) may be content with what the king . . . 
does.” In Israel’s cultic lexicon there is a semantically equivalent word, lir- 
sonkem , which appears with one of the tenupa offerings, the barley sheaf 
(23:11a). 

On the basis of these parallels, the Egyptian elevation rite and the Israelite 
tenupa seem identical. Thus the findings of philology and typology point to the 
conclusion that the tenupa is an "elevation offering." 

A methodological obstacle remains to be hurdled. If it is true, as is claimed, 
that a wave offering was used in the ancient Near East, then the possibility must 
be acknowledged that it also existed in Israel. Indeed, because Israel was particu¬ 
larly indebted to its neighbors for many of its sacrificial rites and terms, it would 
be surprising if it refrained from borrowing the tenupa. A closer look at the 
alleged non-Israelite wave offering is thus made essential. 

A waving ceremonial is to be found in the Hittite cult, and Vieyra (1966) 
has, without hesitation, identified it with the biblical tenupa. Are the two rites 
identical, however? To judge by the texts available to me, the Hittite waving is 
not a sacrifice at all. It is a magical rite with a therapeutic aim, to rid the 
petitioner of his malady, be it his rage (Otten 1942), hostility (Rost 1953), 
sexual disability (Goetze 1938a), illness (Otten and Soucek 1969), bloody deed 
(ibid.), or any other form of impurity or evil (ibid.). Moreover, it is generally not 
performed in a temple. Waving, in other words, is an integral component of the 
exorcist’s art and is totally unrelated to the tenupa ritual in the sanctuary (see 
now Wright 1987: 33-34 n. 55). What indeed does sympathetic magic worked 
on humans have to do with dedicatory presentations to the gods? 

A waving ritual is also attested in ancient Mesopotamia and, again, the 
correspondence to the biblical tenupa has been averred. The Akk. verb em¬ 
ployed, subu y u, is indeed defined "to move an object alongside a person or inside 
a room, etc., for ritual purposes" (CAD, s.v. bd y u 3a 1 B. 181b 3. subu y u a). Still, 
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all of the cited texts deal with the use of three materials—incense, fire, and/or 
water—the use of which is strictly limited to the purification or exorcism of 
persons, figurines, or buildings. Thus Mesopotamian “waving” reveals the same 
Sitz im Leben as its Hittite counterpart and, consequently, it too is far removed 
from the frame of reference of the biblical tenupa (see now Wright 1987: 63 n. 
136). 

Finally, the claim has been advanced that the tenupa has been found at Ras 
Shamra (Hillers 1970). But the meaning of the purported Ugaritic cognate snpt 
is still in doubt (de Moor 1970a: 324), and its contexts remain inscrutable. Thus 
for the time being, at least, the Ugaritic evidence must be ruled out 

To recapitulate: it is argued that neither Israel nor its environs exhibits a 
wave offering to the deity that bears any resemblance to the biblical tenupa. In 
the Hittite and Mesopotamian religions waving is a technique of exorcism prac¬ 
ticed on animate and inanimate objects. This is far removed from the biblical 
tenupa , which, as philological and typological analyses demonstrate, refers to an 
actual or symbolic elevation rite in the sanctuary whereby an offering is dedi¬ 
cated to the Lord. Thus, it is submitted, the wave offering is a fiction that 
should be stricken from the cultic lexicon of the ancient Near East (for details 
see Milgrom 1972a; 1973a [= 1983d: 133-58]). 

F. The Soq Hatteruma 

The following things are called teruma: the right thigh of the priestly conse¬ 
cration and the well-being offering (Fxod 29:27-28; Lev 7:32, 34; 10:14-15; 
Num 6:20), the breast of the well-being offering (Exod 29:27), the materials for 
the construction of the Tabernacle (Exod 25:2-3; 35:5, 21, 24; 36:3, 6), the 
census silver (Exod 30:13-15), the bread of the thanksgiving offering (Lev 7:14), 
the first of the dough (Num 15:19-21), the tithe and the tithe of the tithe 
(Num 18:24-29), a percentage of the war spoils for the sanctuary (Num 31:29, 
41, 52), sacred gifts in general (Num 5:9; 18:8), and the minor sacred gifts in 
particular (22:12, 15; Num 18:11-19). Ezekiel adds to the list the sacred land of 
the priests and Levites (45:1; 48:8-21) and parts of the offerings contributed to 
the prince by the people (45.13, 16). 

In all of these occurrences teruma means “gift” that is intended for the 
Lord or for his servant the priest. It is accepted that only the first teruma in the 
list, the right thigh, is an exception to this definition. This teruma is explained as 
a ceremony called “heave offering,” an explanation that is based on the opinion 
of the rabbis, which states that the offering (teruma) of the thigh is a vertical 
motion—a “raising and lowering” in their language (cf. m. Menah. 5:6; 
t. Menah. 7:17-19; Sipra, Saw 16:3; b. Sukk. 37b; b. Menah. 61b-62a; Midr. 
Lev. Rab. 28:5). Further, the thigh is unique in that it is in construct with the 
noun teruma and is called “the thigh of the teruma” (cf. Exod 29:27; Lev 7:34; 
10:14, 15; Num 6:20), that is to say, the thigh is subject to the action called 
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terumd. Only recently have there been scholars who have objected to this view. 
They admit that the terumd (and with it the tenupd) originally designated a 
particular ceremony in the sanctuary, but as it is reflected in the Bible, the 
terumd , especially the terumd of the thigh, is just a sacred gift (e.g., G. R. Driver 
1956b). 

If so, the thigh of the terumd is somewhat puzzling. The solution, in my 
opinion, must begin with a linguistic observation that was somehow missed by 
scholars. As opposed to the tenupd , which is done ‘‘before the Lord," the terumd 
is always “to the Lord." The text never uses the preposition “before" with 
regard to the terumd. This distinction shows that the tenupd is a ceremony that 
takes place in the sanctuary (Comment E above), whereas the terumd is not a 
ceremony at all, and in P has no connection with the sanctuary. 

This conclusion is strengthened by looking at the way in which the verb 
herim is used. It is surprising that its usual meaning, “to carry, lift" never 
appears in a cultic context. Instead, two other meanings are indicated: (1) “do¬ 
nate, give a gift" (see 22:15; Num 15:19-21; 18:19); this sense, however, is 
secondary, a generalization and derivation from a more concrete and basic use, 
which is (2) “remove, set aside" (see Exod 35:24; Lev 2:9; 4:8, 10, 19; 6:3; Num 
18:26-32; 31:28); and it is this usage that I will discuss. 

There are several special characteristics typical of the verb herim in cultic 
usage. (1) Using the verb herim necessitates the use of the preposition min; that 
is, the terumd is always removed from (min) something (Exod 29:27; Lev 2:9; 
4:8, 10, 19; 6:8; Num 18:26, 28, 29, 30, 32; 31:28; cf. Ezek 45:1, 9; Dan 8:11). 
(2) If there is a verb parallel to herim in a cultic text, it is always hesir ‘to 
remove’ (e g., 4:8-10, 31,35; cf. Ezek 45:9). (3) herim in the sense of “set aside" 
is especially found in the narrative section of P; compare “remove yourselves 
(herommu) from this community" (Num 17:10) with the parallel expression 
“stand back (hibbadelu) from this community” (Num 16:21). Levine’s objection 
that “set aside" hardly implies “bestow a gift" (1982a: 527) is parried by the fact 
that in every cultic occurrence of this verb, the object is always “the Lord" and 
the context is always that of a gift. 

This linguistic analysis, which proves that the cultic action terumd is actu¬ 
ally the dedication of things to the Lord, is confirmed by the fact that this 
dedication is performed outside the confines of the sanctuary, as may be derived 
from the following evidence. (1) As stated above, the terumd is directed “to the 
Lord," as opposed to the tenupd , which is performed in the sanctuary “before 
the Lord.” (2) At times, the Torah explicitly states that the offerer brings his gift 
only after he has dedicated it (e.g., Exod 35:24; Lev 10:15; Num 18:13). (3) In 
many cases the terumd is not brought to the sanctuary at all; it is given directly 
to the priest (for example, the right thigh, 7:32-33; the dough, Num 15:17-21; 
the tithe, Num 18:24; the tithe of the tithe, Num 18:26, 28; sacred gifts in 
general, 22:13, 15; Num 5:9-10). (4) Even the use of the verb ndtan ‘give’ in 
connection with the terumd (a verb never found with tenupd) shows that it 
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concerns the setting aside of something as a gift to the Lord (e.g., Exod 30:14- 
15; Lev 7:32; Num 15:21; 18:18; 31:29). 

Corroboration comes from an extrabiblical source. In Akk., the root ramu 
III (Assyrian ridmu) means “to give a gift/’ and the nouns rimu II, rimutu , 
tarimtu mean “gift” (von Soden 1970). It is particularly instructive to trace the 
history of this Akk. root. According to von Soden, the root first appears in 
Middle Babylonian and Assyrian, but until the fourteenth century b.c.e. it is 
found only in personal names in Mari, Alalakh, and Ugarit. This fact leads him 
to suppose that the root’s origin is not East Semitic but West Semitic, alt - 
amoritisch. 

It seems that von Soden either did not know of or did not attach any 
importance to the book by Y. Muffs (1969), which treats the Akk. noun remutu; 
unlike von Soden, Muffs derives remutu from the root remu meaning “to be 
kind, charitable,” a linguistic phenomenon equivalent to the noun rhmt 'gift’ in 
Aram., deriving from the root rhm, which also means “to be kind.” According 
to Muffs, one must distinguish between irem ‘he gives a gift’, derived from 
remu , and irdm ‘he loves’, derived from ramu. By his method the root of rimutu 
‘gift’ turns out to be remu , not ramu . 

In any case, the discovery of the nouns rimu, rimutu , and especially tarimtu 
(equivalent in form to teruma ), which all mean “gift,” and of the verb ramu (or 
remu), one of whose meanings is “to give a gift,” clearly shows that the mean¬ 
ings “gift” for the noun teruma and “set aside a gift” for the verb herim , 
by the internal evidence of the Bible, are strengthened and confirmed by the use 
in Akk. of the same root, whose origin is most likely in the West Semitic 
language closely related to Hebrew. 



To recapitulate: in the cultic literature of P the verb herim means “dedi¬ 
cate” or “set aside,” and the noun teruma means “gift.” Thus it follows that the 
usual explanation that the priest “raises and lowers” (heave offering) has no 
basis. Thus the act of teruma is the setting aside of an object from its owner’s 
domain to transfer it to God’s domain. The setting aside is done by declaration 
(as in the dedication of the silver by Micah's mother, Judg 17:3) or by action (as 
with the tithe, according to Lev 27:30-33, and the firstfruits, according to Num 
18:12-13). The rabbis declare that J amiyrato laggaboah kimesirato lahedyot ‘oral 
dedication is equivalent to transfer’ ( m . Qidd. 1:6; t. Qidd. 1:9), in agreement 
with Scripture; it is therefore not a rabbinic innovation (contra Eilberg- 
Schwartz 1986: 96). 


Furthermore, the purpose of the teruma is similar to that of the tenupa: 
both are dedications to the Lord, but they are distinguished from one another in 
this particular: the tenupa is a rite performed in the sanctuary, whereas the 
teruma is carried out outside the sanctuary, without a rite (the Targums always 
read J aprdsutd y ‘setting aside’, and even the words “thigh of the teruma ” are 
translated “thigh of the setting aside,” which is the basic sense). 

This new interpretation of teruma may explain a crux of the biblical lexicon: 
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the supposed interchange between the terms teruma and tenupd. Three exam¬ 
ples will illustrate the problem: (1) the thigh of the priestly consecration under¬ 
goes tenupd (Exod 29:22-24), though it precedes the thigh of the teruma (v 27); 
(2) the breast of the priestly consecration undergoes both teruma and tenupd 
(v 26), though it is called a teruma (v 27); (3) the copper contributed to the 
sanctuary is once called teruma (Exod 35:24) and once tenupd (Exod 38:24). 

Indeed, in accordance with what has been said about the indeterminacy of 
cultic terminology, it is possible to think, at first, that the teruma and tenupd, 
judging by the examples above, are not univocal but are interchangeable. This is 
not so. The solution is simple and clear once we are convinced that the teruma is 
not a ritual, and that its true sense is a dedication to God. teruma , then, is a 
necessary step preceding tenupd. An offering requiring tenupd must undergo a 
previous stage of teruma , that is to say, its separation from the profane to the 
sacred. This process can be formulated as a rule: every tenupd requires teruma 
(cf. Sipra, Saw 11:11). If so, teruma and tenupd , so far from being identical, are 
completely different from each other. And throughout all of the citations, with¬ 
out exception, they retain their respective meanings and cannot be in¬ 
terchanged. 

The basic text that defines the right thigh of the well-being offering is 7:32- 
33: ‘'And the right thigh from your sacrifices of well-being you shall give to the 
priest as a teruma; the one from among Aaron’s sons who offers the blood of the 
well-being offering and the suet shall receive the right thigh as his prebend.” 
This text makes it clear that the right thigh does not undergo tenupd (cf. v 30) 
but is given directly to the priest. Nevertheless, three verses stand in contradic¬ 
tion to this text. I will discuss them seriatim. 

(1) In 8:26-27, we find, "and on the right thigh . . . wayyanep them as a 
tenupd before the Lord.” This passage is not difficult, because it is talking about 
the thigh of the priestly consecration rather than the thigh of the well-being 
offering. The difference between them is that the thigh of the priestly consecra¬ 
tion is not given to the priests but is burned on the altar. It requires tenupd for 
extra sanctification, to indicate that it has been transferred from its owner’s 
domain to God’s (see Comment E above). Indeed, it is this thigh’s uniqueness, 
in that it is offered to the Lord on the altar, that necessitates the tenupd. 

The two remaining instances are not so easily solved, but they provide a rare 
opportunity to penetrate the text and get a glimpse of the penultimate layer in 
the redaction of the Pentateuch. 

(2) In 9:21, it is said, “henip the breasts and the right thigh as a tenupd 
before the Lord—as Moses had commanded.” Here the text deals with the 
cultic ritual of the eighth day, after the seven days of the priestly consecration. 
A ram and an ox were sacrificed as well-being offerings (vv 18-20), and accord¬ 
ing to this text Aaron henip the thigh, in spite of Lev 7:32, which attests that 
the thigh does not require tenupd. But a look at the text reveals that all is not in 
order. For one thing, there were two right thighs, the ox’s and the ram’s, as with 
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the breasts. Why then does v 21 have “the right thigh" in the singular? For 
another, the preceding verse (20) reads peculiarly. As the thigh undergoes 
tenupa, it should have read, “they laid these fat parts over the breasts [and over 
the right thighs] and Aaron turned the fat parts into smoke on the altar." Why 
are the thighs missing? 

Hence a doubt arises: are the words “and the right thigh" (v 21) really 
original, or were they added later? Indeed, when we remove them from the text 
the problems disappear. The ceremony with the thigh and the breast are per¬ 
formed in accordance with the rule of Lev 7:30-31: the breast is offered with 
the suet and undergoes the tenupa by itself, and there is no tenupa for the thigh. 

One might ask why the thigh should not be mentioned. Is it not also a gift 
to the priests? The answer illuminates the aim of the text. Before us is a story 
about the revelation of the Lord in his Tabernacle in the form of fire eating the 
offerings on the altar (v 24). Hence, the main interest of the story is the altar 
and what takes place on it, and any outside event tending to distract the reader 
has no place in the story. Thus, for example, the ceremony of hand-leaning is 
missing. One cannot argue from silence and maintain that hand-leaning is not 
really needed in this instance, because the law that burnt offerings and well¬ 
being offerings require laying on of hands is unambiguous (see 1:4; 3:2, 8, 13). 
We must conclude, then, that the author wrote concisely and skipped the mat¬ 
ter of gifts to the priests as he skipped other details that distracted from his 
main purpose of focusing on the revelation of the Lord in fire on the altar. 

(3) My hypothesis is further strengthened by the last passage to be dis¬ 
cussed (10:14-15): “But the breast of tenupa and the thigh of terumd you, and 
your sons and daughters after you, may eat in any pure place, for they have been 
assigned as a due to you and your children from the Israelites’ sacrifices of well¬ 
being. Together with the food gifts of suet, they must present the thigh of 
terumd and the breast of tenupa , which are lehanip as a tenupa before the Lord, 
and which shall be a due to you and to your children after you for all time—as 
the Lord has commanded." The first verse (14) is suited to its context: it com¬ 
pletes the preceding topic on the minhd (vv 12-13), which establishes how the 
priests should eat it. This is not the place to bring up the problem of the 
continuity between the story of the eighth day (9:1-10:5) and the rules that are 
inferred from it (10:6ff.). But it is clear that because the absence of the priestly 
gifts from the story would have occasioned surprise, it was felt desirable to fill in 
the deficiency by adding what is mentioned in v 14 (see the Note on 10:14). By 
contrast, v 15 lacks any such purpose. First, its position is illogical. The tenupa 
of the gifts ought to precede eating them, but here the order is reversed. And, 
second, why is it mentioned here? The rule that the thigh and the breast belong 
to the priests was already given at the end of the previous verse. That the thigh 
requires tenupa along with the breast can be deduced from the story itself 
(9:21). The latter verse is the source of the trouble. Precisely because the words 
“the right thigh" (9:21) were probably added, it is therefore reasonable to sup- 
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pose that 10; 15 was also added in order to derive the rule that the thigh requires 
tenupa. Thus the suspicion is strengthened that one editorial hand added both 
of them (see the Note on v 15). Consequently one may suppose that at first 
only the breast underwent tenupa and only in a later period was the thigh added 
to the tenupa ritual, and that this is what is reflected in the MT. This supposi¬ 
tion will be confirmed by the historical data to be discussed below. 

We can return now to the original rule about the breast and thigh of the 
well-being offering; 4 ‘he shall bring the suet together with the breast, the breast 
to be elevated (lehdnip) as a tenupa before the Lord. The priest shall turn the 
suet into smoke at the altar, but the breast shall belong to Aaron and his sons. 
And the right thigh from your sacrifices of well-being you shall give to the priest 
as a teruma; the one from among Aaron’s sons who offers the blood of the well¬ 
being offering and the suet shall receive the right thigh as his prebend” (7:BO- 
33). 


This text establishes two important facts for us: the perquisite and the 
sequence. It is evident that the difference between the thigh and the breast is 
expressed not only in their dedication (the one a teruma , the other a tenupa) but 
also in their disposition. The breast is given to all of the priests; it is divided 
among the priestly corps in the sanctuary. By contrast, the thigh is given only to 
the officiating priest, the one who offers the blood and suet on the altar. As 
shown above, the tenupa does not take place with the thigh, which lacks any 
ritual. The thigh is a perquisite for the officiating priest in return for his work. 
Also, according to the verse above the sequence of offering the thigh and the 
breast is clear. The steps are; (a) putting the suet on the breast; (b) the tenupa 
with the breast; (c) burning the suet; (d) giving the breast to the priests and the 
thigh to the officiating priest. It follows inexorably from this sequence that 
the burning of the suet must precede the distribution of the gifts to the priests. 
The descriptive texts in the Pentateuch confirm this sequence. For example, 
in the priestly consecration ritual (8:28-29) the breast is given to the officiating 
priest (Moses) only after he has burned the suet of the sacrifices and the thigh 
on the altar. In the cultic service for the eighth day, the burning of the suet 
again precedes the tenupa of the perquisites and their delivery to the priests 
(9:20-21). From these facts one can infer a basic principle of biblical cult: God 
gets his portion before the priests do. 

Let us now turn to a historical event that testifies to these two facts: the 
sons of Eli in the sanctuary at Shiloh. 


This is how the priests used to deal with the people: When anyone 
brought a sacrifice, the priest’s boy would come along with a three- 
pronged fork while the meat was boiling, and he would thrust it into the 
cauldron, or the kettle, or the great pot, or the small cooking-pot; and 
whatever the fork brought up, the priest would take away on it. This was 
the practice at Shiloh with all the Israelites who came there. [But now] 
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even before the suet was turned into smoke, the priest's boy would come 
and say to the man who was sacrificing, “Hand over some meat to roast 
for the priest; for he won’t accept boiled meat from you, only raw.” And 
if the man said to him, “Let them first turn the suet into smoke, and 
then take as much as you want,” he would reply, “No, hand it over at 
once or I’ll take it by force.” The sin of the young men against the Lord 
was very great, for the men treated the Lord’s offerings impiously. 

(1 Sam 2:13-17) 

In this passage, the priest’s perquisite is not fixed, but is “whatever the fork 
brought up.” In this respect the Shilonite custom differed from that of P. Both 
agree, however, that only the officiating priest would receive his perquisite from 
the sacrifice, and without any ritual. Also, from the rebuking words of the narra¬ 
tor it is clear that even in his time it was customary to sacrifice the suet before 
the priests received their share. This is the “sin of the young men” (v 17), as is 
proved by the conclusion: “for the men treated the Lord’s offerings impiously,” 
namely, because Eli's sons were contemptuous of that part of the offering desig¬ 
nated for the Lord: the suet. And if any doubts remain concerning this interpre¬ 
tation of the text, they are completely dispelled before the charge: “Why, then, 
do you maliciously trample upon the sacrifices and offerings which I have com¬ 
manded? You have honored your sons more than me, feeding on the first por¬ 
tions of every offering of my people Israel [. . . offering of Israel before me: 
LXX]” (v 29). This verse clearly proves that Eli’s sons’ despising the offerings is 
related to the sin of their taking their share before God, namely, before sacrific¬ 
ing the suet. 

By looking at the language and history we deduce that the passage on the 
right thigh in chap. 7 is the earlier, whereas in the passages in P that require the 
tenupd of the thigh in the manner of the breast, a later stage in the history of 
the cult is reflected. 

When did the change take place in which the thigh of the teruma began to 
undergo the tenupa? Assured historical facts are lacking, and any reconstruction 
can only be conjectural. One can only suggest some possible lines of develop¬ 
ment. Originally, the officiating priest received the wages for his work from the 
offering after the suet was burned on the altar, and without ritual. In the sanctu¬ 
ary at Shiloh the priest was the one who determined his wage, but in other 
sanctuaries it is likely that the custom reflected in 7:32-33 prevailed, in which 
the right thigh was fixed as the wage for the work of the officiating priest. 

In contrast to the thigh, the breast was the portion for all of the priests. 
Such a practice was essential in the main sanctuary, where more than one 
priestly family served. As far as we know, only one sanctuary reflects this situa¬ 
tion—the sanctuary at Jerusalem. From the beginning at least two families 
officiated there, the family of Abiathar and that of Zadok, plus a cadre of 
secondary priests. The breast, which was divided among the priests, also re- 
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quired tenupd before the Lord. This ceremony fulfilled three practical purposes: 
(a) It prevented quarreling among the priests, because no single one had a right 
to the whole breast, (b) It prevented favoritism on the part of the offerers. 
When there were several priests in the sanctuary, the offerers might wait until 
the priest they preferred came on duty at the altar, and then bring him their 
offering. Handing over the breast to the priests for tenupa transferred the own¬ 
ership of the breast to the priests as a group, (c) The tenupa ritual added pomp 
and solemnity to the cult, and it was precisely the royal, national sanctuary at 
Jerusalem that was interested both in putting a stop to the arbitrariness of giving 
the thigh to the priest of one's choice, and in inserting it into a magnificent 
planned ritual. 

It can thus be deduced that the ritual of 7:30-33 fuses two different cus¬ 
toms: first, the thigh of the teruma as the wage of the officiating priest reflects 
the practice of the small sanctuary with one priestly family; and second, the 
breast of the tenupa characterizes the sanctuary at Jerusalem; and it is the 
property of the whole body of priests in order to prevent quarreling by the 
priests, favoritism by the offerers, and for greater magnificence in the cult. 

When was the next step added, the tenupd of the thigh? It is likely that the 
change occurred when the cult was centralized under Hezekiah or Josiah. Three 
factors operated at that time in the same direction. First, the end of the First 
Temple period is characterized by a trend toward collecting and consolidating 
ancient traditions. Probably P was also consolidated at that time. The tradition 
of the thigh of the teruma in the ancient sanctuary was combined with the 
Jerusalem practice of the breast of the tenupd: the text of 7:30—33 was so edited. 
Second, it was impossible to preserve the custom of the thigh of the teruma in 
the Jerusalem sanctuary. Giving it only to the officiating priest caused trouble, as 
was explained above. Thus it was established that the thigh should undergo 
tenupd with the breast and be given to all of the priests of that division. Finally, 
it is likely that all through the First Temple period the pressure mounted to add 
to the perquisites of the priests, especially from the well-being offering, because, 
as the importance of the Jerusalem sanctuary grew, so did the number of its 
priests. The same factors would have obtained in Solomon’s time and thereafter: 
the need to provide an equitable distribution of the sacrificial portions to all 
members of the large priestly cadre. But the situation became critical under 
Hezekiah when levitic priests from northern Israel emigrated en masse to Judah 
and the high places were removed, so that the sanctuary became inundated by 
priests expelled from their high places. A further critical period would have been 
the aftermath of the Josianic reform, when the high places were destroyed and 
their priests became permanently unemployed. Indeed, according to Second 
Kings the priests of the high places were turned away by their colleagues in 
Jerusalem (2 Kgs 23:9), in spite of the deuteronomic injunction (Deut 18:6-7). 
But it is clear enough that King Josiah really tried to integrate all priests of the 
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Lord into Jerusalem: “he brought in all the priests from the cities of Judah" 
(2 Kgs 23:8). 

If so, four historical factors operated at once: (1) the urge to clear up the 
blatant contradiction between the gift of the thigh and the gift of the breast; (2) 
the wish to prevent tension between the priests and the offerers and among the 
priests; (3) the wish to add pomp to the cult; and (4) the need to support the 
growing body of priests. For these reasons the tenupa of the thigh was probably 
initiated sometime in the seventh century, between the reigns of Hezekiah and 
Josiah, so that it was distributed to all of the priests as with the breast, which in 
turn led to the rule that the thigh of the teruma required tenupa. 

This history of the thigh is supported by a similar development with the 
cereal offering. Here also we have two contradictory recipients of the prebend: 
one text states that the cooked cereal offering belongs to all of the priests (2:10); 
the other states that it is the property of the officiating priest (7:9). Just as in the 
case of the thigh (8:32-33 versus 9:21; 10:15), we are probably faced with two 
traditions, that of the Zwn?d/sanctuary, assigning the prebend to the (one) offici¬ 
ating priest, contested and superseded by that of the Temple, with its claim that 
the prebend must be shared by all priests. Here, too, an outside source provides 
corroborative evidence that the predicated transition took place. The abolition 
of the local altars in Judah under the Josianic reform brought its jobless priests 
to the Jerusalem Temple where ’dkelu massot betok ’ahehem ‘they ate unleav¬ 
ened bread among their kinsmen' (2 Kgs 23:9b; for the exposition of this clause > 
and its nonfulfillment in Deut 18, see the Note on 2:10). The massot can only 
refer to the priestly prebend from the cereal offering, which may be brought raw 
or cooked (chap. 2) but must be eaten unleavened (6:9): Because it is shared by 
all of the priests it affirms that the prescription of 2:10 was in force. It stands to 
reason, then, that the cereal offering underwent a change in recipient at the 
same time as did the thigh. 


A third step took place at the beginning of the Second Temple period, 
when attempts were made to clear up the differences and discrepancies in the 
laws of the Torah. The priests had two traditions regarding the right thigh: the 
text (and practice) according to which the thigh underwent tenupa (10:15), and 
another passage (7:32-33, and also the term “thigh of the teruma ") that desig¬ 
nated the thigh as a teruma. Then, it seems to me, the teruma and the tenupa 
were united to form one ritual comprising the two motions, support for which 
was found in the verse “you shall consecrate the breast of the tenupa and the 
thigh of the teruma which undergoes the tenupa and the teruma " (Exod 29:27; 
see Sipra, Saw 11:11). The word teruma was derived from the verb “to raise, 
lift," and joined to the tenupa , thereby yielding the ritual familiar to the rabbis 
at the end of the Second Temple period: “forward and backward, upward and 
downward" (e.g., m. Menah. 5:6). For details, see Milgrom 1973a ( = 1983d: 
159-70). 
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G. The Prophets and the Cult 

The thesis that the preexilic prophets repudiated the cult, espoused by the 
previous generation (e.g., Wellhausen 1885: 423; Kautzsch 1904: 723a; Holscher 
1922: 104; Bewer 1922: 267; Skinner 1922: 182; Kennett 1933: 120; Volz 
1937), has been unanimously and convincingly rejected by its successor (Rowley 
1946-47; Kaufmann 1937-56: 3.71-75, 443-46; Roubos 1956; Rendtorff 1956; 
de Vaux 1961a: 454-56; Reymond 1965; Hermisson 1965: 131-45; cf. also the 
earlier protestations of Welch 1936: 21; Oesterly 1937: 191-213). The latter 
have conclusively demonstrated that the prophets did not object to the cult per 
se but only to its abuse: those who leaned their hand on their sacrificial animals 
or raised their hands in prayer had blood on their hands (cf. Isa 1:15). To the 
contrary, the prophets uniformly affirmed the indispensability of the Temple 
(e.g., Isa 2:2-3; Jer 14:21; Ezek 43:1-12; Hag 1:9; Zech 2:14; 8:3); they only 
remonstrated against the blind belief in its efficacy without affecting the moral 
behavior of its adherents (forcefully: Jer 7:1-15; 26:1-15). 

A much more difficult problem is the explicit statement uttered indepen¬ 
dently by two prophets, Jeremiah and Amos, that Israel neither offered sacrifices 
in the wilderness nor was commanded to do so: 

Thus said the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel: Add your burnt offerings 
( c 6lotekem) to your (well-being) sacrifices (zibhekem) and eat meat! For 
when I freed your fathers from the land of Egypt, I did not speak with 
them or command them concerning burnt offering ( c ola) or (well-being) 
sacrifice (zebah). (Jer 7:21-22) 

If you offer me burnt offerings ( c 6lot) or your cereal offerings 
(minhotekem) I will not accept them; I will pay no heed to your stall-fed 
well-being offering (selem). . . . Did you offer (well-being) sacrifices 
(zebahim) or cereal offerings (minha) to me those forty years in the 
wilderness, O House of Israel? (Amos 5:22, 25) 

The prophets' claim is puzzling, for they surely were aware of the ancient 
tradition that Israel did indeed offer sacrifice in the wilderness (Exod 3:18; 5:3, 
8, 17; 10:25; 18:12; 24:5; 32:6, 8). This quandary, in my opinion, was correctly 
resolved by Radak: 'The Decalogue, which encapsules the entire Torah, con¬ 
tains no mention of burnt offerings or (well-being) offerings and even when it 
(the Torah) speaks of sacrifices it does not command them (the Israelites) to 
offer sacrifices, but (states) ‘When any person among you presents an offer¬ 
ing . . / (Lev 1:2); that is, if he wishes to do it, the procedure is the following. 
As for the regular (daily) offerings (temidim) that were commanded, they are for 
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the honor of the Temple and are on behalf of the community, but individuals 
were not commanded to offer sacrifices” (Comment on Jer 7:22). 

Radak’s distinction between individual and communal sacrifices, namely, 
that only the latter were commanded, is right on target. Ostensibly, one might 
argue that the early covenanted codes attributed to Moses required the individ¬ 
ual to offer sacrifices on the three pilgrimage festivals (Exod 23:18; 34:25). But 
these laws clearly presuppose the agrarian conditions of the settled land and 
could not have been carried out in the wilderness. 

More to the point is the fact that the very sacrifices enumerated by Jer¬ 
emiah and Amos in the preceding citations can apply only to r individual sacri¬ 
fices and not to those of the community. These sacrifices are the combination 
c ola and zebah (Jeremiah), to which Amos adds the selem and the minha. The 
zebah refers to what the P tradition calls zebah selamim ‘well-being offering’ 
(Lev 7:11-21), but which is broken down in other sources into zebah toda 
‘thanksgiving offering’ (Lev 22:29[H]), zebah hayyamim ‘annual offering’ (1 Sam 
1:21), zebah mispaha ‘clan offering’ (1 Sam 20:29), and zebah pesah ‘paschal 
offering’ (Exod 12:23; 23:18; 34:25; see the Comment on chap. 3). The com¬ 
mon denominator of the zebah in all of its varieties is that it is the only sacrifice 
whose meat is permitted to the worshiper. This point is underscored by Jer¬ 
emiah's rebuke: henceforth, the c ola should be eaten just like the zebah (Jer 
7:21). 

In P the combination of c ola and zebah occurs only in the context of 
individual, voluntary sacrifices (Lev 17:8; 22:17-30; Num 15:1-16). The zebah 
never appears in any cultic calendar dealing with communal, mandatory sacri¬ 
fices. Indeed, the fact that the zebah is not included in the cultic calendar of 
Num 28-29 but only in the subscript, Num 29:39, implies that the zebah is one 
of the individual, voluntary sacrifices that stand outside the regimen of public 
sacrifice. To be sure, the zebah in the subscript Lev 23:27 does refer to the 
Pentecostal offering mentioned in the previous cultic calendar (Lev 23:19-20). 
Still, this sacrifice is brought by the individual worshiper and is not part of the 
cultic sacrifice prescribed for that day (see the Note on 23:19 in the next 
volume). In non-Priestly sources, the combination of c dld and zebah also appears 
only as voluntary offerings of the individual and never as the required staple of 
the public cult (cf. Exod 18:12; Deut 12:11; Josh 22:26, 28; 1 Sam 15:22; 2 Kgs 
5:17; 10:24; Isa 56:7). Ostensibly, the case for mandatory, public c old and zebah 
can be made for covenant-ratification ceremonies (e.g., Exod 24:5; Deut 27:6-7; 
Josh 8:31), but no specific numbers and kinds of animals are given, indicating 
that these are freewill offerings of the people. Especially instructive is the 
Chronicler’s account of Hezekiah’s purification of the Temple (2 Chr 29). Only 
after the prescribed hatta’t and c ola are offered (vv 20-29) do the people bring 
their c old and zebah in unrestricted number ( nedib leb } v 31). The inescapable 
conclusion is that the c ola paired with the zebah , as found in Jer 7:21-22, never 
refers to the required public offering and certainly not to the daily c old “insti- 
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tuted at Mount Sinai” (Num 28:6) but instead to the individual voluntary 
offerings brought by the people. 

In P the c ola y like the zebah, is generally a freewill offering brought on an 
occasion of happiness (see Lev 22:17-21; Num 15:1-8). Indeed, even when the 
c ola is offered for purposes of expiation, the text makes it amply clear (Lev 1:4), 
as Radak reminds us, that it is brought voluntarily and not as a requirement 
(“When a person among you presents an offering,” Lev 1:2). In truth, P pre¬ 
scribes mandatory expiatory sacrifices, but these are the hatta’t and y dsdm (Lev 
4-5), never the c ola. Even in non-Priestly sources the expiatory c ola y whether 
brought by an individual (e.g., Job 1:5; 42:8) or by the community (Judg 20:26; 
2 Sam 24:25), is of a voluntary and not a compulsory nature. Only in rare cases 
of severe ritual contamination (see Lev 12-15) is an expiatory c old enjoined upon 
the individual. Indeed, Ibn Ezra is surely right (see the Note on 5:7) that the 
hattd’t is the main sacrifice of these impurity bearers and that the purpose of the 
c old bird is to provide adequate substance for the altar, that is, for God. But is it 
conceivable that the throngs of ebullient Temple worshipers whom Jeremiah 
rebuked consisted solely of parturients, zdbim, and mesoraHm? 

Furthermore, the fact that Jeremiah addresses the people at the Temple 
and not its officiating priests underscores that he speaks of the voluntary, indi¬ 
vidual sacrifices and not of those which are mandatory and communal. In the 
only other passage in which Jeremiah excoriates the sacrificial system (Jer 6:18- 
20), he again refers to the c ola and zebah, and here he explicitly rebukes the 
people (hd c dm, vv 19, 21). Most significant of all is the language used by Jer¬ 
emiah: c dlotekem sepu al-zibhekem we’iklu basar (Jer 7:21). The words in roman 
type are those of Deut 12:15, tizbah we’akalta bdidr (see Milgrom 1976e). 
Clearly, Jeremiah is alluding to the deuteronomic concession of profane slaugh¬ 
ter: just as the zebah need no longer be brought as a sacrifice in order to provide 
meat for the table, so the people would do better to eat their c old offering rather 
than dedicate it to the altar. Amos pairs the c ola to the rninha, the cereal 
offering. The latter, by its nature, could not have been enforced in the wilder¬ 
ness. Indeed, when P specifies that the minhd must serve as an adjunct to the 
meat sacrifices, it explicitly states that this rule will take effect “when you enter 
the land” (Num 15:2). Amos also mentions the hapax selem (found, however, in 
Ugaritic UT 1.8; 1131.5, 6, 7, 9), which clearly is the singular of selamim and, 
therefore, equivalent to zebah —again the voluntary offering of the individual. 

In sum, Jeremiah and Amos have nothing whatever to say concerning the 
fixed Temple sacrifices such as the tamid. Rather, they turn to the people and 
urge them to renounce their individual offerings because this ritual piety is 
vitiated by their immoral behavior. They underscore this point with the claim 
that the wilderness covenant never enjoined upon the individual Israelite to 
honor God with sacrifices. Perhaps the Priestly legislators would have been 
offended by the prophets’ abrasive tone, but as for this claim that the c ola, 
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zebah y and minha were not commanded by the covenant, they would have no 
choice but to agree. (For greater detail, see Milgrom 1977c.) 

H. Neusner on Holy Things 

In 1981, I wrote, “J. Neusner, ‘From Scripture to Mishna: the Origins of 
the Mishna's Fifth Division', JBL 98 (1979), pp. 269-83, claims that the fifth 
division of the Mishna contains two innovations: the principle of intention and 
the neutralization of the altar’s power. However, both are rooted in Scripture. 
The reduction of the altar's power of sanctification to foodstuffs alone, as noted, 
took place as early as Haggai. Intention operates as the principle in a whole 
battery of cultic laws, e.g., (1) the repentant sinner is assumed to have been 
remorseful at the time of his crime (Lev 5:20-26; cf. 1976: 84-126). (2) Inten¬ 
tion spells the difference between a purification offering and the karet penalty 
(Num 15:22-31). (3) The slaying of the encroacher presumes that his act is 
intentional (1970: 20-21). There are many other examples" (1981b: 298 n. 55). 
Because Neusner continues to make the same claim for the rabbis, I find it 
necessary to amplify my remarks. 

In a masterful excursus, entitled “The Catalyst: Sanctification and Man’s 
Will,” Jacob Neusner demonstrates that the principle of intention is operative 
throughout rabbinic law, but this, he avers, verifies his opening claim: “The 
Mishna’s principal message . . . that man is the center of creation ... (is 
accomplished by imputing) power to man to inaugurate and initiate those corre- ■ 
sponding processes, sanctification and uncleanness” (1981b: 270). It is my con¬ 
tention that this is not a rabbinic innovation but has its discernible and perva¬ 
sive roots in Scripture. I shall cite two of Neusner’s specific examples to prove 
my point. 

“If a person sets aside an animal for a given sacrifice, the animal becomes 
holy. . . . When the householder wishes to separate the heave offering, he 
must both form the proper intention to do so and orally announce that inten¬ 
tion, designating the portion of the crop to be deemed holy (M. Ter. 3:8). 
Without proper intention and proper deed, nothing has been done" (1981b: 
277, 280). True, holiness in this world is created by man's will. But this is hardly 
a rabbinic innovation. One of the oldest narratives in Scripture relates that 
when Micah returns the money he stole from his mother, she says, “I herewith 
consecrate the silver to the Lord, transferring it to my son to make a sculptured 
image and a molten image” (Judg 17:3). Let us note: she consecrates the silver 
by oral declaration, precisely as prescribed by the rabbis. When we turn to the 
Priestly writings, we find that this method of consecration is taken for granted. 

It is impossible to tell from the Bible when the status of “most sacred" 
begins, but there is no doubt that it has happened before the offering is brought 
to the sanctuary. The wording of the text shows this, for example, “this is the 
ritual for the purification offering. The purification offering shall be slaughtered 
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before the Lord, at the spot where the burnt offering is slaughtered; it is most 
sacred" (6:18). That is to say, it is the prior status of the offering as most sacred 
that determines where it is to be slaughtered (cf. also 7:1-2 on the reparation 
offering). Indeed, this fact can be deduced, in particular, from the dedication of 
lesser sacred gifts in chap. 27, where it speaks of someone who dedicates his 
beast, his house, or his land, a dedication probably carried out by setting aside or 
by words (see Milgrom 1973a: 41 n. 17 [= 1983d: 142 n. 17]). Moreover, the 
precise Priestly term for a dedication to the sanctuary, teruma , derives from the 
verb herim, whose basic meaning is “remove, set aside" (e.g., 2:9; 4:8, 10, 19; 
6:3), as demonstrated by its parallel and synonymous verbs hesir 'remove, set 
aside' (e.g., 4:8-10, 31, 38) and hibbadel ‘remove oneself' (Num 16:21; 17:10). 
Finally, that the dedicating act (herim) takes place before the object is brought 
to the sanctuary (details in Milgrom 1972b: 2-4 [= 1983d: 160-62]) leads to 
the ineluctable conclusion that in ancient Israel, sanctification took place as a 
result of a person's intention, expressed by word and deed, by declaration and 
setting aside—in principle, not any differently from the method endorsed by the 
rabbis. 

The principle of intention, however, is not restricted to sanctifications. It 
pervades the entire corpus of the Priestly literature. One could have deduced 
this a priori just by being familiar with the Priestly laws of homicide. It is this 
legislation that features the concept of segaga ‘inadvertence’ (Num 35:11, 15), 
which signals a revolutionary break with criminal law in the ancient Near East 
by its categorical distinction between voluntary and involuntary homicide. Is¬ 
rael’s priesthood endorses the postulate underlying the entire corpus of biblical 
law, that intention is the main criterion in determining the punishment of a 
murderer (cf. Exod 21:12-14; Deut 19:1-3). 

Not unexpectedly, the notion of segaga pervades the cultic texts as well. It 
is P that lays down the cardinal rule that expiatory sacrifices can be brought only 
in cases of inadvertence, while a presumptuous sinner is barred from the sanctu¬ 
ary (see the Note on “inadvertently," 4:2). For this reason both the hatta’t and 
the y dsdm y the two exclusive sacrifices of expiation, are predicated on the princi¬ 
ple of the segaga (4:2, 13, 22, 27; 5:15, 18). Moreover, even the two cases that 
ostensibly allow for a sacrifice to expiate a willful deed (5:1-4, 20-22) can only 
be resolved on the assumption that the offerer’s amnesia or repentance have 
converted his intention from a deliberate to an inadvertent act (5:14-26, Com¬ 
ment F). Thus when Neusner proclaims that the rabbis have introduced the 
doctrine that “one who brings a sin offering must know precisely why he must 
do so, that is, for what sin or category of sin (M. Ker. 4:2-3)" (1981b: 275), he 
is, in fact, attributing to the rabbis a fundamental biblical postulate. The text of 
the sin (read: purification) offering specifies that the hatta*t is enjoined only after 
the offender is fully apprised of his act (4:14, 23, 28; Milgrom 1967: 116 n. 6). 
Thus, if a person commits a wrong inadvertently (through ignorance or negli¬ 
gence), he is not liable for the sacrifice until he is cognizant of what he did, in 
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other words, ‘"for what sin or category of sin/' Indeed, the rabbis themselves 
were fully aware that their doctrine was not of their own invention but was 
derived from the Bible: “Scripture says bisegaga , implying that he has knowl¬ 
edge (of the sin)” ( b . B. Qam. 26b; see provisionally Eilberg-Schwartz 1986). 

Neusner also counts among the rabbis' innovations their principle that “the 
altar sanctifies what is appropriate to it and does not sanctify what is not appro¬ 
priate to it” (1981b: 206; cf. m . Zebah. 9:Iff.; t. Zebah. 9:4). He adds, “the 
neutralization of the altar's power to effect taboo through mere touch alone will 
have surprised the author of the pericope of Nadab and Abihu (Lev 10:1-3), as 
well as of Ex. 29:37 among the many Scriptural passages in which the intrinsic 
and uncontrolled sanctity of the cult, the altar, things offered on the altar, and 
cultic or holy objects, is taken for granted” (1981b: 206; cf. 1980: 28; 1981a: 
162). First, it must be pointed out that the case of Nadab and Abihu is irrele¬ 
vant. The altar is the source of their sin, not their punishment; they are struck 
down by a divine fire that emanates from within the Tent, not from the altar 
(see the Note on “from the Lord,” 10:2). The second biblical citation, Exod 
29:37, is quite relevant, but it proves Neusner wrong. This verse contains the 
Priestly formula kol-hanndgea c yiqdas, which, as has been shown (Comment B 
above), can only be rendered “whatever touches is sanctified”—whatever, but 
not whoever. The Priestly legislation has restricted the altar's contagion to ob¬ 
jects and has completely eliminated its power to infect persons, even by touch. 

Moreover, the reduction process did not stop with P. It takes another major 
step in the time of Haggai (if not before), when the altar’s power to communi-' 
cate its holiness becomes limited to “bread, stew, wine, oil, or any other food” 
(Hag 2:2; cf. Comment B above). Thus, the prophet is an unwitting witness 
(the most reliable kind) that the Jerusalemite priesthood at the end of the sixth 
century not only had restricted the altar’s contagion to objects but had further 
reduced its potency to articles of food. If so, how different is Haggai’s altar from 
the rabbis’? Both Haggai and the rabbis agree that the altar transmits its holi¬ 
ness solely to foods. The rabbis add: not all foods, but only those which qualify 
as offerings, to begin with. From Haggai’s list bread, wine, and oil would qualify, 
but not the stew. Clearly, the difference is minuscule. One, then, would have to 
conclude that the rabbinic ruling on the altar’s contagion had remained virtually 
the same from the time of Haggai. That is, for at least six hundred years, from 
the sixth century b.c.e. till the second century c.e. there is no appreciable 
change in the altar’s sanctity. Thus, the most we can say about the rabbis’ 
contribution to the reduction process is that they added nothing in kind but a 
trifle in degree. In contrast with the major changes that took place in biblical 
times, their contribution may be a refinement—but not an innovation. 
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J. The Order of Sacrifices in a Cultic Rite 

The problem is succinctly and lucidly set in the rite of the Nazirite who has 
successfully completed his term. He brings sacrifices in the following order: c old y 
hattd% selamim, minha , nesek. They are sacrificed, however, in a different order: 
hattd% c ola y selamim , minha , nesek (Num 6:13-17). This discrepancy has been 
explained by Anson Rainey as the difference between the administrative “book¬ 
keeping” order and the procedural, conducted order, the former listing the c old 
before the hatta% the latter sacrificing the hattift before the c ola (1970). Rainey 
was obviously unaware that long ago the rabbis had reached a similar conclusion 
and, moreover, had provided a convincing rationale for the difference. The 
following is a sampling of their relevant statements. 

(1) “The priest shall offer (the one designated) as the hatta y t first (5:8). For 
what purpose is this stated? If to teach that it comes before the c 6la y surely it is 
already stated ‘And the second he shall sacrifice as an c ola ’ (5:10)? This, how¬ 
ever, furnishes a general rule for all hatta y t offerings, that they take precedence 
over all c ola offerings which accompany them” ( b. Zebah. 90a [bar.]). 

(2) “The hatta y t always takes priority” (m. Nazir 6:5; cf. m. Zebah. 10:2; 
t. Zebah. 10:4). ** 

(3) “The blood of the hatta y t precedes the blood of the c ola because it 
appeases” (m. Zebah. 10:2). 

(4) “R. Simeon said: To what may the hattd y t be compared? To a paraclete, 
who enters in to appease [the judge]. Once the paraclete has accomplished 
appeasement, then the gift (i.e., the c old) is brought in” (t. Para 1:1). 

(5) “Raba said: Scripture accorded it (the c ola) precedence (in 12:8) in 
respect to designating it (Zebah. 90a) or dedicating it” (tosafot on Zebah. 90a, 
s.v. lemiqrd y d). 

Transposing these statements into the idiom and interpretation in which I 
have cast these sacrifices, the hatta y t of necessity comes first in any series because 
the sanctuary must be purged of the impurity caused it by the offerer (chap. 4, 
Comments B and C) before the deity will consider his other sacrifices. Con¬ 
versely, when the sacrifices are prescribed they are listed in order of their sanc¬ 
tity (i.e., importance), and therefore the ubiquitous and venerable c ola y burnt in 
its entirety as a total gift to God (Comment on chap. 1), comes first. 

This basic distinction between the administrative and procedural orders will 
be found to be operative in all instances (for ostensible exceptions see below). It 
will even solve an exegetical crux. The alleged discrepancy in the order of the 
y asam sacrifice and its monetary fine (5:15-16) can be resolved by the applica¬ 
tion of this distinction and by the transposition of the pausal notation ( y etnah) 
of the MT (see the Note on 5:16). 

The one purported anomaly is the mesora c . The procedural order of his 
sacrifices finds the y dsdm first! The exceptional importance of the y asdm accounts 
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for this peculiarity. It alone can neither be compromised (14:21-22) nor com¬ 
muted, as proved by the indispensability of its blood (vv 14, 25) and its unique 
dedication by the tenupa (for details see the Note on 14:12). The rabbis were 
well aware of this exception: “All hatta’t offerings enjoined in the Torah precede 
the J asam offering, excepting the 3 asdm of the mesord c y for this is offered lehaksir, 
to render him fit (to enter the sanctuary)" (m. Zebah. 10:5). 

I must also record the following disagreements with Rainey's article: (1) 
There is no evidence that “there must have been some observation or sign 
whereby the officiating priest announced to the offerer that his sacrifice had 
been accepted" (1970: 487). On the contrary, the presumption on the part of 
the priest to read the mind of God would have been considered blasphemous. 
(2) The pericope 6:12-16 deals not with the priests’ ordination ceremony (1970: 
489) but with the twice-daily cereal offering of the high priest (see the Notes ad 
loc.). (3) The verse 1 Kgs 8:5 (= 2 Chr 5:6) hardly “alludes to the atonement 
stage of the ceremony in which sin (hatta’t) and burnt ( c ola) offerings were 
made" (1970: 498). The fact that they “were sacrificing sheep and oxen in such 
abundance that they could not be numbered or counted" points rather to c ola 
and selamim offerings, as stipulated in both the dedicatory rite of Hezekiah’s 
Temple (2 Chr 29:31-33) and David’s celebration of the installation of the Ark 
(2 Sam 6:13, 17-18). The latter ceremonies speak only of abundant c ola and 
Selamim offerings but not of hatta y t offerings, which would always be fixed in 
number. Besides, the likelihood exists that the hatta’t (and y aMm) offering did 
not become an official part of the Jerusalem cult until later (see the Comment < 
on chap. 1 and chap. 4, Comment N). 
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THE INAUGURATION 
OF THE CULT 
(CHAPTERS 8-10) 





THE CONSECRATION OF THE PRIESTS ( 8 : 1 - 36 ) 

8 *The Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 2 Take Aaron and his sons with him, the 
vestments, the anointing oil, the bull of purification offering, the two rams, and 
the basket of unleavened bread, 3 and assemble the whole community at the 
entrance to the Tent of Meeting. 4 Moses did as the Lord commanded him. And 
when the community was assembled at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting, 
5 Moses said to the community, “This is what the Lord has commanded to be 
done/* 

6 Moses brought Aaron and his sons forward and had them washed with 
water. 7 He put the tunic on him, girded him with the sash, clothed him with 
the robe, put the ephod on him, and girded him with the decorated band, which 
he tied to him. 8 He put the breastpiece on him, and put into the breastpiece the 
Urim and Thummim. 9 And he set the turban on his head; and on the turban, in 
front, he put the gold plate, the holy diadem—as the Lord had commanded 
Moses. 

10 Moses took the anointing oil and anointed the tabernacle and all that was 
in it, thus consecrating them. 11 He sprinkled some of it on the altar seven times, 
and he anointed the altar, all of its utensils, and the laver with its stand, to 
consecrate them. 12 He poured some of the anointing oil upon Aaron's head, 
thereby anointing him to consecrate him. 13 Then Moses brought Aaron’s sons 
forward, clothed them in tunics, girded them with sashes, and tied caps on them 
—as the Lord had commanded Moses. 

14 He had the bull of purification offering brought forward. Aaron and his 
sons leaned their hands on the bull of purification offering, 15 and it was slaugh¬ 
tered. Moses took the blood and with his finger put [some] on the horns around 
the altar, decontaminating the altar; then he poured out the blood at the base of 
the altar Thus he consecrated it to effect atonement upon it. 16 A11 of the suet 
that was about the entrails, and the caudate lobe of the liver, and the two 
kidneys and their suet, were then taken up and Moses turned [them] into smoke 
upon the altar; 17 but the [rest of the] bull—its hide, its flesh, and its dung—was 
put to fire outside the camp—as the Lord had commanded Moses. 

18 Then the ram of burnt offering was brought forward. Aaron and his sons 
leaned their hands upon the ram’s head, 19 and it was slaughtered. Moses dashed 
the blood against all sides of the altar. 20 The ram was cut up into its quarters, 
and Moses turned the head, the quarters, and the suet into smoke. 21 The 
entrails and shins were washed in water, and Moses turned all of the ram into 
smoke on the altar. This was a burnt offering for a pleasing aroma, a food gift to 
the Lord—as the Lord had commanded Moses. 

22 Then the second ram, the ram of ordination, was brought forward. Aaron 
and his sons leaned their hands upon the ram’s head, 23 and it was slaughtered. 
Moses took some of its blood and put [it] on the lobe of Aaron’s right ear, and 
on the thumb of his right hand, and on the big toe of his right foot. 24 Then the 
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sons of Aaron were brought forward and Moses put some of the blood on the 
lobes of their right ears, and on the thumbs of their right hands, and on the big 
toes of their right feet; and Moses dashed the [rest of the] blood against all sides 
of the altar. 25 He took the suet—the broad tail, all of the suet about the entrails, 
the caudate lobe of the liver, and the two kidneys and their suet—and the right 
thigh. 26 From the basket of unleavened bread that was before the Lord, he took 
one cake of unleavened bread, one cake of oil bread, and one wafer, and placed 
[them] on the suet pieces and on the right thigh. 27 He placed all of these on the 
palms of Aaron and on the palms of his sons, and presented them as an elevation 
offering before the Lord. 28 Then Moses took them from their palms and turned 
[them] into smoke on the altar with the burnt offering. This was an ordination 
offering for a pleasing aroma, a food gift to the Lord. 29 Moses took the breast 
and presented it as an elevation offering before the Lord; it was Moses' portion 
of the ram of ordination—as the Lord had commanded Moses. 

30 Then Moses took some of the anointing oil and some of the blood that 
was on the altar and sprinkled [it] upon Aaron’s vestments, upon his sons, and 
upon his sons’ vestments with him. Thus he consecrated Aaron’s vestments, his 
sons, and his sons’ vestments with him. 

31 And Moses said to Aaron and his sons: Boil the flesh at the entrance of 
the Tent of Meeting and eat it there with the bread that is in the basket of 
ordination—as I commanded: “Aaron and his sons shall eat it.” 32 The remain¬ 
der of the flesh and the bread you shall destroy by fire. 33 You shall not go outside 
the entrance of the Tent of Meeting for seven days, until the day that your 
period of ordination is completed; for your ordination will require seven days. 
34 Everything done today, the Lord has commanded to be done, to make atone¬ 
ment for you. 35 You shall stay at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting day and 
night for seven days, observing the Lord’s prohibitions, so that you do not die— 
for so I have been commanded. 

36 And Aaron and his sons did all of the things that the Lord had com¬ 
manded through Moses. 


INTRODUCTION 

The eighth chapter of Leviticus provides the fulfillment of the command at 
Exod 29. Why are these two chapters so far apart? The answer is clarified by the 
context. Moses is commanded to consecrate Aaron and his sons into the priest¬ 
hood by means of a series of sacrifices. Thus after Moses has the Tabernacle 
erected (Exod 35-40) he must first learn the sacrificial procedures (Lev 1-7) 
before he can proceed with the priestly consecration. He also will need to 
consecrate the Tabernacle (Lev 8:10—11) before he can consecrate the priests 
(see the Note on v 10), for when the Tabernacle and its sancta were assembled 
(Exod 40:17-33), they had not been consecrated. 
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The order (and even the nature) of the consecration is not the same in 
Exod 29 and Lev 8 (noted in Sipra, MilhPim Saw 8). This in itself is not 
surprising because frequently the prescriptive (administrative) order will differ 
from the descriptive (procedural) order, as clearly recognized by the rabbis (e.g., 
m. Zebah. 10:2; t. Zebah. 10:4; Zebah. 90a [bar.]). For details see Comments B 
and C below. 


NOTES 

8:L vv 1-2 are a resumptive repetition (Wiederaufnahme) jo f Exod 29:1-4, 
necessitated by the long intervening gap. It also enables the writer to introduce 
the c eda into the picture (vv 3-4), a factor that was omitted in Exod 29. 

2. Take, qah is the verb used in Exod 29:16, where, however, it is the 
predicate for the sacrificial animals (cf. 9:2, 3, 5). But it can also be used for 
persons (cf. Num 1:17, chieftains; 3:41, Levites; 11:16, elders; 27:18, Joshua; 
21:25, Eleazar). Its sense here is that of “summon" (Sipra, Millu^im Saw 2, 
recognizing the difficulty, renders qahem bidebarim ‘take them with words’, in 
other words, persuade him; Saadiah renders “present”). 

The priestly vestments are listed first as the priests will be dressed in them 
(vv 7-9, 13) before the sacrificial service begins (vv 14-29). The text is here 
concerned with the procedural order, whereas the comparable verses of Exod 29 
are a random inventory of the materials required—without even describing their 
function. Thus even though these initial verses of Lev 8 are prescriptive they are 
influenced by the procedural order to be followed. Indeed, even the sacrificial 
items are listed in the order of their use: purification offering (vv 14-17), the 
two rams (vv 18-25), and the basket of unleavened bread (v 26). Strikingly, this 
trait is not the peculiarity of the Priestly writer, but is standard scribal style in 
the ancient Near East. Among the Hittites, for example, we find repeatedly that 
items in an inventory text arc enumerated in an order that differs from that in 
the ritual text prescribing their use. Both Hittite texts, inventory and ritual, are 
prescriptive, thus fully comparable to Exod 29:1-4 and Lev 8:1-2. In the Tun- 
nawi rite, for example (Goetze 1938a, b), the old woman is to take figures, 
tongues, oxen (figures), and wawarkima objects (1.43-44), but she holds over the 
patient tongues, figures, wawarkima , and oxen (1.63-2.2). In the greater ritual 
text, the fifty items listed in the inventory (1.11-52) are totally rearranged in the 
order of their use, as follows (compiled by D. Wright): 
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Inventory 



Performance 


ram/ewe (1.11) 

1 

0 

thin loaves (1.25) 


pig (1-12) 

2 

34? 

jug of wine 




(1.25) 


dog (1.12) 

3 

33 

“tallow cake and 





porridge" (1.25) 

* 


black shirt (1.13) 

4 

0 

thin loaf (1.27) 



black headband (1.13) 

5 

33 

tallow cake and 






porridge (1.28) 



black hooded gown (1.14) 

6 

34? 

libation (1.29) 


female 

black gaiters (1.14) 

7 

0 

thin loaf (1.34) 


materials . 

black shoes (1.15) 

8 

33 

scatters “tallow cake and 





porridge" (1.35) 



girdle (1.15) 

9 

34? 

libation (1.35) 



TAHAPSU girdle (1.15) 

10 

39 

acts with wool (1.54-56) 


black wool in ears (1.16) 

11 

27? 

black sheep (1.56) 


male 

black shirt (1.17) 

12 

2 

pig (1.60f.) 


materials . 

black gaiters (1.17) 

13 

3 

dog (1.61 f.) 



ears stopped with wool 






. (1.18) 

14 

36 

clay tongue (1.63) 


combs (1.18f.) 

15 

35 

clay figures (2.1) 


brush (1.19) 

16 

38 

wawarkima (2.2) 


TIYADU (1.19) 

17 

37 

clay oxen (2.3) 


NINDA. ZAB.MES (1.19) 

18 

0? 

string (2.4) 


6 G1R 4 vessels (1.20) 

19 

40 

wing (2.5) 


black braziers (1.20) 

20 

17 

TIYADU (2.8) 


4 small black pots (1.20) 

21 

48 

figures of wax (2.14) 

4 large black pots (1.21) 

22 

49 

figures of mutton tallow 




(2.14) 


8 lids (1.21) 

23 

7 

washes hands with 

wine 




(2.21) 


3 black jugs (1.21) 

24 

20 

brazier (2.23) 


2 black pitchers (1.21) 

25 

26 

wash with water (2.25) 

2 black water vessels (1.21 

) 26 

20 

(other) brazier (2.26) 

sheep (1.22) 

27 

39 

wool (2.28, 2.40) 


lamb (1.22) 

28 

12 

black shirt torn (2.41 f.) 

3 hot loaves (1.22) 

29 

13 

gaiters removed (2.43) 

cheese (1.22) 

30 

14 

ear-wool removed (2.44f.) 

curd (1.22) 

31 

21/22? pot (UTOL) swung 




(2.52) 


jug of beer (1.22) 

32 

15 

combs (2.62) 
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Inventory 


Performance 


“tallow cake and porridge” 


(1.23) 33 

hanissar of wine (1.23) 34 

figures of clay (1.43f.) 35 

tongues of clay (1.43 f.) 36 

oxen of clay (1.43f.) 37 

wawarkima of clay (1.43f.) 38 

wools (1.45) 39 

eagle’s wing (1.46) 40 

bone (1.46) 41 

allin (1.46) 42 

seeds (1.47) 43 

zinakkis (1.47) 44 

heart & liver (1.48) 45 

pig of dough (1.48) 46 

crumbs of various breads 

(1.49) 47 

figure of wax (1.49) 48 

figure of mutton tallow 

(1.50) 49 

cow/bull (1.52) 50 


35 figure of clay (2.63f.) 

16 brush (3.6) 

15, 16, 40, 12, 13 combs, 
brush, wing, shirt, gaiters 
thrown in river (3:12-16) 
2/3 dog and pig (3.17f.) 

0 3 NINDA.KUR.RA and 

porridge set out by gates 
(3-23f.) 

0 throws thin bread (3.4; 
3.5) 

0 breaks thin loaf (3.56) 

33 scatters “tallow cake and 

porridge” (3.58) 

34? libation of wine (4.1) 

0 breaks thin loaf (4.4) 

33 scatters tallow cake and 
porridge (4.4) 

50 cow [or bull] horn seized 

(4.7) 

0 fruit tree analogy (4.15) 

27 [sheep] 

offered (4.24) 

28 [lamb] 

29 three hot loaves (4.29) 

30 cheese (4.29) 

31 [curd] (4.29) 

45/ liver and heart (4.30) 
32/34? [beer] or wine libated 
(4.31) 

45? liv[er and heart] (4.39) 
32/34? [beer] or wine libated 
(4.40) 


,| ‘The little section of 1.25-29 could be viewed as an inventory and performance section. The order 
of the elements does not coincide: 

1.25 thin loaves breaking loaves 

jug of wine vs. scattering “tallow cake and porridge" 

“tallow cake and porridge” libation 
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the vestments. These are enumerated in Exod 29:5-6, 8-9 and described in 
Exod 28. Their importance is stated categorically by the rabbis: “When the 
priests are clothed in their vestments, their priesthood is upon them; when they 
are not clothed in their vestments, their priesthood is not upon them" 
(b. Zebah . 17b). 

the anointing oil. This oil consists of two parts liquid myrrh, two parts 
cassia, one part each of cinnamon and aromatic cane, with olive oil added (Exod 
30:23-24). The proportions work out to about 1 pint olive oil to 54 pounds of 
dry spices (Snaith 1967). 

the . . . the . . . the . . . the . . . the. The five items listed by the def¬ 
inite article presume a prior knowledge of and dependency on Exod 29 ( Sipra , 
Millu 5 im Saw 3). 

the bull of purification offering (par hahatta y t). The bull was identified as 
such in Exod 29:14, another clear indication of the dependency of this list on 
Exod 29. 

the two rams. Following the language of Exod 29:1; the rams will be identi¬ 
fied as burnt and ordination offerings below (vv 18, 22). 

the basket of unleavened bread. The contents of the basket are only given 
below (v 26), an indication of the dependency of this phrase on Exod 29:2. Here 
the basket is listed last in accordance with the procedural order (v 26), but in 
Exod 29:3 it is listed first, another indication of the discrepancy between pre¬ 
scriptive inventories and prescriptive rituals (see above). A basket of unleavened 
bread is also prescribed in the ritual of the Nazirite (Num 6:15, 17, 19). 

3. the whole community (kol-ha c eda). The scope of c eda exhibits the follow¬ 
ing range: (a) the entire nation, including women and children; this is its chief 
meaning, occurring more than one hundred times in the early narratives (e.g., 
Exod 16:1; Num 17:11; 20:1, 7-8; 27:17; 31:16; 32:4; Josh 22:16, 17, 18, 20) 
and laws (e.g., Exod 12:19, 47; Lev 4:13; Num 1:53; 15:25); (b) all adult males 
(e.g., Num 8:9-10; Num 14:1-4, esp. v 2; 31:26, 28, 43), particularly those 
bearing arms (e.g., Judg 20:1); and (c) the tribal leaders meeting as an executive 
body (e.g. Exod 12:3, 21; Josh 22:13, 16; Judg 20:12, 27; 21:10, 13, 22). Thus 
c eda can be equivalent to all of the Israelites, to the adult males, or to their 
national representatives. The plasticity of c eda is not surprising in view of such 
other terms as c am, bene yi§ra y el, y an§e yi£ra y el (yehuda), which can also refer 
either to the total population, or to the male adult population, or to the people's 
representatives. Moreover, this feature is not unique to Israel. Both the Amarna 
letters and the Ugaritic tablets testify to the existence of institutional bodies 
representing the city-states, alternately referred to as “the town of N ( a, N),” 
“the sons (maru) of N," or “the men (amilu) of N." In any event, c edd can never 
refer to a subdivision of the nation, be it tribe, clan, or city; it stands for the 
entire nation and not for any segment thereof (for the alleged exception of 
Korah’s c eda, see Milgrom 1978a: 71-72). 

It is not clear which of the three meanings of c edd is intended here. Ibn 
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Ezra opts for (c) the tribal leaders (as in 9:1) on the grounds that the theophany 
was witnessed by them (Exod 24:9-10). But this theory should be eliminated, if 
only for the reason that the writer would have used the term nesi y e ha c edd (Num 
4:34) or, most likely, ziqne ha c edd (4:15 )/yi$ra y el (9:1). Which of the two re¬ 
maining alternatives should be used—all of the people or just the adult males— 
is not easy to determine, however. Elsewhere we find the c edd also gathered at 
the entrance to the Tent of Meeting: (1) in the Korah episode (Num 16:19; 
contrasted with the chieftains, v 2); (2) at the call of the trumpets (Num 10:3; 
contrasted with the chieftains, v 4); and (3) for the case of Zelophehad’s daugh¬ 
ters (Num 27:2; contrasted with the chieftains, ibid.), where it is not ascertain¬ 
able whether all of the people or its adult male population is intended. Sipra, 
Millu’im Saw 4 suggests that all the people (a) were present as eyewitnesses of 
the priestly consecration, a contention Abravanel supports by referring to the 
case of Joshua’s authorization as Moses’ successor, which was similarly witnessed 
by all the people (Num 27:19-22). Further support can be adduced from the 
next chapter of Leviticus, where the elders bring the sacrifices (9:1, 3 LXX) but 
the people as a whole (hd c dm) witness the theophany (9:23). If, however, the 
objection is made that because this chapter is dealing not with a theophany but 
with the consecration of the priests, only the adult males or even their represen¬ 
tatives would have sufficed as witnesses, then the dedication of Solomon’s Tem¬ 
ple can be brought forward as evidence that, for this kind of occasion, all of the 
people would have been summoned to be present (1 Kgs 8:1). 

Indeed, the similarity to the dedication of the Solomonic Temple can be 
found not only in theme but also in vocabulary. Both accounts exhibit a double 
use of the root qhl , once in the hiph c il and once in the niph c al (vv 3-4; 1 Kgs 
8:1-2). Furthermore, the two accounts contain other parallels: in both, the 
national leader blesses the assembled people (9:23; 1 Kgs 8:55); it is impossible 
to enter the sanctuary after it is filled with the divine presence (Exod 40:35; 
1 Kgs 8:11); and the dedication is climaxed by a divine revelation—visual and 
auditory (9:23-24; Num 7:89; 1 Kgs 9:2-3; A. Hurowitz 1985). Which account 
is original and which derivative? When due consideration is taken of the fact 
that the assembling of the c edd is not mentioned in the prescriptive account, 
Exod 29, but is the innovation of Lev 8, the possibility must be reckoned with 
that vv 3-5 are a later addition, by the same hand that inserted the brief notice 
of the sanctuary dedication (vv 10ap-ll; see the Note on v 10), in order to 
equate the story of the dedication of the Tabernacle and its priesthood with that 
of the dedication of Solomon’s Temple. 

4. as the Lord commanded him. The refrain ka’aser siwwa YHWH appears 
seven times in this chapter (vv 4, 9, 13, 17, 21, 29, 36) and seven times in the 
accounts that describe the manufacture of the priestly vestments (Exod 39:1— 
31) and the assembling of the Tabernacle (Exod 40:17-38). This refrain subdi¬ 
vides the chapter into seven coherent sections (see Comment A below) and 
constitutes the scaffolding upon which Lev 8 was constructed. A similar expres- 
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sion is attested in extrabiblical building accounts. For example, in the descriptive 
(as opposed to the prescriptive) text of the Samsuiluna B inscription, the scribe 
adds this final comment: sa eli Samas Adad u Aya tabu epus qibit Samas u 
Marduk ana asrum askun ‘I did that which was good to Samas, Adad, and Aya; I 
fulfilled the command of Samas and Marduk’ (for details see Comment B 
below). For a nearly identical phrase, see Gelb (1948: 270 Aii.27-29; 
Biii. 18-20). 

The significance of this refrain derives from the belief that “unless the Lord 
builds the house, its builders labor in vain on it” (Ps 127:1). This theme is 
echoed in a Hittite text: “Behold this temple we have built for you, the deity. 

. . . It is not we who have built it (but) all the gods who have built it” ( KBo 
IVI.i.28-30; ANET Z 356). The identical view was held by Israel. 

entrance of the Tent of Meeting. This locus is here mentioned twice 
(vv 3-4); hence, it can be omitted below (vv 6, 14, 15; contrast Exod 29:4, 10, 
H). 

5. This is what the Lord has commanded, zeh haddabar ’aser siwwd YHWH 
is a typical idiom of P (Exod 16:16, 32; 35:4; Lev 9:6; 17:2; Num 30:2; 36:6). 
What is its referent? Leqah Tov avers that it refers to the instructions of Exod 
29. Perhaps the words zeh haddabar alone should be set off in quotes because 
they are the opening words of Exod 29 and should be rendered “This is the 
word/instruction.” This interpretation implies that the writer merely cited the 
incipit of Exod 29 as a means of informing the readers that Moses actually 
recited the entire ritual of Exod 29 to the assembled community. 

The use of incipits in Scripture is not unattested. One such example in P is 
Num 33:40, which is practically a literal quotation of Num 21:19, the beginning 
of the brief story of the victorious battle against the Canaanites (vv 1-3). 
Clearly, it is that victory which the writer of Num 33:40 had in mind, demon¬ 
strating that the entire account of Num 21:1-3 was before him and known to 
his readers and all he had to do was to quote the incipit in order to allude to the 
entire account. 

Alternatively, this expression refers not to Moses’ words but to his actions 
that immediately follow (vv 6ff.), in which case the entire sentence should be in 
quotes (so followed in my translation). This interpretation gathers strength in 
view of the possibility that vv 3-5 were added by the writer to equate the 
Tabernacle dedication with that of the Solomonic Temple (see Comment A 
below). 

6. (Moses) brought (Aaron and his sons) forward (wayyaqreb). Where? The 
object, the entrance to the Tent of Meeting, has already been twice stated 
(vv 3, 4) and need not be repeated. So again in vv 14, 15, the same object is 
missing but implicitly understood. Contrast Exod 29:4, 10, 11, where it is explic¬ 
itly stated in the same contexts because it is not mentioned in the antecedent 
verses (see also Comment B below). 

and had them washed with water (wayyirhas J otdm bammayim). According to 
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Ibn Ezra, this verb should be understood impersonally. Ehrlich; however, holds 
that Moses, as the officiant, performed the ablutions, as they formed an integral 
part of the cultic service (see also Ramban’s opinion, below). This issue is diffi¬ 
cult to resolve. When the Levites were inducted into their service they too were 
washed, had their clothing laundered, and were sprinkled with purificatory wa¬ 
ters (Num 8:7), but none of these operations was performed by Aaron, the 
officiating priest. Ibn Ezra, then, may be right. Moreover, one cannot argue that 
the waters came from the laver in the sanctuary court and were, therefore, 
accessible only to priests, for neither the laver nor the priests were yet sanctified. 
Washing with ordinary water is what the text suggests, and this could have been 
done by the priests themselves or with lay assistance. Ibn Ezra, though, is 
certainly wrong in claiming that the priests’ washing was limited to their hands 
and feet. The latter act, as pointed out by Mizrahi, would have been expressed 
by rahas mayim, without the preposition beth (e.g., Exod 30:20). The prefixed 
beth , bammayim, implies full immersion ( Sipra , Rashi), as evidenced by 16:4, 
24. A further question is where the washing was carried out. Because the priestly 
consecrands were still technically laymen, their washing took place in the 
forecourt. According to rabbinic tradition, an area of the court was curtained off 
for this purpose (m. Yoma 3:4). Indeed, the rabbis’ insistence that the washing 
take place in an improvised space rather than in a permanent room (as the 
Qumranites prescribed for their temple, 11QT 31-33) shows that their tradition 
must be old, stemming back to the practice in the Tabernacle, as recorded here. 

Ramban suggests that Moses first washed and dressed Aaron (vv 6-9) and * 
then anointed the sanctuary and Aaron (vv 10-12) before he washed the latter’s 
sons. This interpretation would overcome the difficulty of the present sequence 
in the MT, whereby Aaron’s sons would be kept standing naked for a long time 
before Moses would get to dress them (see the Note on v 10). 

7. He. Clearly the subject of all of the verbs in the dressing of Aaron is 
Moses. This fact can be derived from the transfer of the high priesthood from 
Aaron to Eleazar: Moses executes God's command to strip Aaron of his official 
vestments and to put them on Eleazar (Num 20:25-28). The priests’ vestments 
are the outer symbols of their authority. Hence when Moses puts them on 
Aaron and his sons at the command of God, he thereby signifies that they are 
authorized to wear them. 

The priestly vestments total eight in all, four undergarments worn by all of 
the priests and four outer garments worn by Aaron, the high priest, alone. They 
are described in Exod 28 and 39. Aaron’s four outer garments are the ephod , the 
breastpiece, the robe, and the gold plate. Whereas the robe is fashioned out of 
one material, dyed wool, the ephod and breastpiece are of fine linen, dyed wool, 
and gold. The mixture of linen and wool was prohibited in nonsacred garments 
because it was considered holy (see Comment B below and the Note on the 
sash in v 13). The four undergarments are a tunic (the high priest’s was more 
elaborate; see the Note below), a sash, a headdress (the high priest’s again more 
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elaborate; see below), and breeches. The breeches are omitted from the list of 
vestments donned by either Aaron or his sons (vv 7, 13) and only appear in an 
appendix to the inventory of the priestly vestments in Exod 28:42-43, which 
suggests that they were not considered sacred (cf. also the Note on 16:4 and 
24). Sandals were forbidden on sacred ground (Exod 3:5; Josh 5:15). 

A brief word on the materials of the vestments. Gold thread was made by 
hammering it into thin sheets and then cutting them into strands. Each of these 
strands was woven with one of the dyed woolen strands on a linen strand to 
make threads. Thus each thread was one-half gold (Exod 39:3; Haran 1978: 167 
n. 41). Five types of materials for spinning and weaving were used; three were 
woolen and two were linen. The wool was dyed either blue-purple (tekelet), red- 
purple ( 3 argamdn), or red (tola c at sani). The dyes were extracted from animals: 
the Murex trunculus, the Murex brandaris (shellfish indigenous to the eastern 
Mediterranean), and the insect Kermococcus vermilio, respectively (Ziderman 
1981-82; Milgrom 1983b). The linens were either fine (ses) or plain (bad). 
Three types of weaving are prescribed: elaborate workmanship containing de¬ 
signs (hoseb) for the Tabernacle curtains, the veil, the ephod, and the 
breastpiece; less elaborate workmanship without designs (roqem) for the screens 
of the Tent and enclosures and the sash; and fabric made of one kind of material 
Coreg). Precious stones were set aside for the ephod and the breastpiece. (Much 
of the information about the composition and manufacture of the priestly vest¬ 
ments stems from a class paper by S. Pfann; and see fig. 10.) 

the tunic (hakkuttonet). Made wholly of fine, embroidered linen (Exod 
28:39; 39:27), it was worn by all priests (v 13). Aaron’s tunic, in addition, is 
described as tasbes (Exod 28:4; note the verb sabas , v 39), etymology unknown, 
rendered either “fringed” (LXX) or “checkered” (Tgs., Rashi). As it was the 
first garment to be put on, it was worn next to the skin, kuttonet (or ketonet ) is 
also “tunic” in Greek (xi/rcova, LXX), Aramaic (kytwn\ ktwn y ) and Akk. ( ki- 
tinnu , a West Semitic loanword or a derivative from kitu, Sumerian GADA). Its 
other meaning, “linen, flax,” is found in Aramaic ( kytn; see Dan 7:9) and Phoe¬ 
nician (ktn). For philological details, see Brown 1980: 7-15. 

with the sash. bd y abnet, a singular form with a collective meaning (see v 13). 
This article of Aaron’s clothing is missing in the prescription (Exod 29:5), which 
the Sam. supplies. Nevertheless, the MT there is clearly the original, for it adds 
the clause “Aaron and his sons” in the prescription for the sons’ sashes (Exod 
29:9), in order to make up for its omission in the prescription for Aaron’s 
clothing (see also b. Yoma 5b, 6a; y. Yoma 1:5). 

Aaron’s sash was woven of fine linen with blue-purple, red-purple, and red 
woolen threads and was of roqem embroidery (Exod 28:39). These constituents, 
with linen comprising the major part, correspond to the fabric of the 
Tabernacle’s lower curtains, while the roqem weave is the same as that of the 
screens for the entrance to the Tent and the enclosure (Exod 26:36; 27:16). 
The word *abnet is unique to P, save for one occurrence in Isa 22:21, where with 
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the tunic it is used to represent the transfer of authority and office from Shebna 
to Eliakim. The subsequent and exclusive attestation of its synonym y ezor (Jer 
13:2, 4, 6, 7, 11; Ezek 23:15; Job 12:18) may indicate that J abnet fell out of use 
by the seventh century (Paran 1983: 196). An etymology from Egyptian y abnd 
‘wrap or envelop, dress' has been proposed (Honig 1957; Grintz 1974-76: 7, but 
denied by Rabin 1974-75). The length, width, and manner of weaving are open 
to speculation. The question of whether the sash for Aaron’s sons was of similar 
or different composition is discussed in the Note on v 13 and in Comment B 
below. 

the robe (hamme c il). Described in Exod 28:31-35 and 39:22-26, it is made 
entirely of blue-purple wool (to set off the multicolored ephod: Cassuto 1951a), 
as is the covering cloth of the Ark in transit (Num 4:6). It is apparently woven 
of y oreg workmanship as its reinforced neckline (of one piece with it, not sepa¬ 
rate and sewn on) is explicitly of y oreg workmanship (Exod 28:32). This garment 
is of a single piece of material with the neck opening in the middle. It was 
slipped on over the head, poncho-style, instead of having an open front and 
being donned like a coat. 

The etymology of me c il is difficult. Honig suggests C ly/Hh ‘over’ (1957: 60). 
Gorg recommends Egyptian mV, meaning “faultless, defectless,” used of the 
clothing of the gods (1976: 245). 

P uses meHl only of the high priest’s “robe of the ephod” (Exod 29:5). But 
it is attested in a number of places outside of P, which lend insight to its 
character. Because it is worn over the tunic—the basic item of dress in the 
ancient Near East (Brown 1980: 7-15)—it would generally be worn only by the 
prominent and well-to-do (e.g., Samuel, in 1 Sam 2:19; 15:27; Jonathan, in 
1 Sam 18:4; Saul, in 1 Sam 24:5, 12; Samuel’s spirit, in 1 Sam 28:14; princes of 
the sea, in Ezek 26:16; Job and his friends, in Job 1:20; 2:12; and Ezra, in Ezra 
9:3, 5). 

Around the hem of Aaron’s robe is a series of alternating representations of 
pomegranates and golden bells in wool. Pomegranates are a fruit especially asso¬ 
ciated with fertility and abundance. When the scouts return from reconnoiter- 
ing the land, they bring with them pomegranates (Num 13:23), a fruit indige¬ 
nous to Canaan but not found in Egypt (Edwards 1976: 165). The magical 
significance of bells in ancient culture is well attested (Wheeler 1923); they are 
generally interpreted as a means of scaring the demons away (Frazer 1919: 
3.446-80). Interestingly, Ramban cites a similar reason, “that divine angels may 
not do him harm.” Haran, however, takes exception to this interpretation be¬ 
cause “the idea of demonic powers taking a hold inside the tabernacle is entirely 
foreign to P’s conception” (1955: 295). Haran’s objection is valid, but so is the 
Ramban-Frazer intuition. Transitions between the profane and sacred spheres 
are danger zones, judging by the week-long consecration rite of the priesthood 
(see Comment G below). To be sure, the high priest does not wear his blue- 
purple robe when he enters the shrine and adytum on Yom Kippur (16:4). But 
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his function then is not lesdret ‘to officiate’ (Exod 28:35) but lekapper ‘to purge’ 
these sacred areas (cf. chap. 16, Comment F and chap. 4, Comments A-C). 

ephod ( y epod). This garment is made primarily of gold with blue-purple, 
red-purple, and red woolen threads and fine linen skillfully (hoseb) woven into 
it. It is shaped like an apron that covers the loins (from waist to thigh?) and is 
suspended from two shoulder pieces (Exod 28:6-14). It must be distinguished 
from the linen ephod attributed, in sources other than P, to the ordinary priest 
(e.g., 1 Sam 2:18; 22:18; 2 Sam 6:14) and from the oracular ephod (1 Sam 23:6, 
9; Hosea 3:4), though the same basic garment may be intended (Haran 1955). 

The etymology is obscure. Perhaps it derives from Egyptian yfd (note: yfd 
ntr ‘divine garment’), which denotes a type of material woven with four threads. 
This term entered Ug. as ipd and Akk. as epattu/epadu ‘costly garment’ (Frie¬ 
drich 1968; Gorg 1976; cf. Grintz 1974-76: 10-13). In Israel, however, its use 
was restricted exclusively to a type of cultic clothing. Some passages give the 
impression that the y epod was a statue (Judg 8:7; 18:18); most likely, however, 
they have identified the statue with its ornamental garments. 

the decorated band, heseb hafepod (Exod 28:27, 28; 2:5; 39:20, 21). This 
phrase literally translates “the decorated work of the ephod,” heseb being de¬ 
rived from hdsab ‘devise, design’ (eg., Exod 31:4; 35:32, 35) and equivalent to 
ma c a$eh hoseb ‘designed or decorated work’ (e.g., Exod 28:6, 15). But as the 
ephod itself is made of “decorated work” (Exod 28:6; 39:3), the heseb would be 
indistinguishable from it. 

A way out of the impasse is to regard the word *epod here not as referring to • 
the ephod but as a verbal noun meaning “that which binds/band.” Supporting 
this rendering is that this expression occurs twice in a variant form, heseb y apud- 
dato (Exod 28:8; 39:5), and that the word J 'apuddd also occurs separately in 
synonymous parallelism with sippuy ‘cover, layer’ (Isa 30:22). 

which he tied to him. wayye'pod lo id, literally, “and tied it to him with it,” 
that is, with the band (as explicitly stated in Exod 29:5). The verb *apad is a 
denominative of ’epod and used exclusively with it. 

8 .the breastpiece. hahosen, an item of apparel found solely in P (Exod 25:7; 
28 [eleven times]; 29:5; 35:9, 27; 39 [eight times]). The etymology is moot. 
Arab. h§n ‘be beautiful, excellent’ and Aramaic hsn ‘be strong, keep, protect’ 
have been suggested and rejected (Noth 1965; Gorg 1981: 32-34). It is possible, 
however, that the word is not Semitic but an Egyptian loanword. Gorg suggests 
that Egyptian hwy sn c ‘protecting the breast’ or hw(n) sn c ‘a cover for the breast’ 
is directly applicable. But as sn c is not widespread in Egyptian and final f is a 
stumbling block for this derivation, Gorg offers an alternate suggestion, that the 
second syllable of hosen derives from Egyptian sn ‘cartouche’. A look at Egyp¬ 
tian pectorals shows that sn symbols are a common motif (1981: 32-34). Never¬ 
theless, Gorg offers no evidence that the phrase hw-sn is attested in Egyptian. 

Breastpieces or pectorals were a common royal accoutrement in the ancient 
Near East (see fig. 11). They were generally made of gold frames with precious 
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stones set in them. These pectorals were suspended by twisted gold cords or 
chains strung through gold rings on the edges or backs of the pectoral. 

The high priest's hosen was made primarily of gold (Exod 28:15). Unlike 
the other examples it was also woven (using hoseb workmanship) with woolen 
and linen threads. Instead of being solid and flat, it was folded in half and 
formed a pouch about nine inches square (Exod 28:16). Like the Egyptian 
pectorals, it was set with precious stones. The twelve stones, however, were set 
in rows and formed no picture (Exod 28:17-20). The hosen was firmly attached 
to the ephod from above by twisted gold cords, which passed through and 
attached to gold rings (Exod 28:22-27), and from below by a single blue-purple 
cord, which was drawn through two lower rings (Exod 28:28). 

The hosen served two purposes as part of the high priest's vestments. First, 
it served as a continual (tamid) reminder (zikkaron) of the twelve tribes before 
the Lord. The names of the twelve tribes were engraved, each on a stone (Exod 
28:21). Aaron bore these names upon his heart ( c al leh —hence we know that the 
hosen was worn on the upper chest and not at the waist). Because the high 
priest officiated in silence (Kaufmann 1960: 303, 384) the engravings on the 
stones (both of the hosen and of the ephod as well as the engraving on the sis , 
see below) spoke to the Lord. Second, the hosen served an oracular purpose; it 
became the receptable for the Urim and Thummim (see below). 

the Urim and Thummim ( y et-ha y urim we y et-hattummim). The Urim and 
Thummim are mentioned in Scripture only seven times, as follows: 

1. “Inside the breastpiece of decision you shall place the Urim and 
Thummim, so that they are over Aaron's heart when he comes before 
the Lord" (Exod 28:30). 

2. “He put the breastpiece on him, and put into the breastpiece the 
Urim and Thummim" (Lev 8:8). 

3. “But he shall present himself to Eleazar the priest, who shall on his 
behalf seek the decision of the Urim before the Lord" (Num 27:21). 

4. “And of Levi he said: Your Thummim and Urim belong to your 
faithful man" (Deut 33:8). 

5. “And Saul inquired of the Lord, but the Lord did not answer him, 
either by dreams or by Urim or by prophets" (1 Sam 28:6). 

6. 7. “forbade them to eat sacred foods until a priest could be found for 

Urim and for Thummim" (Ezra 2:63; Neh 7:65). 

From these citations, a few facts can be deduced. The Urim and Thummim 
were a form of oracle placed inside a pocket, “the breastpiece of decision," worn 
by the high priest on his chest. According to the Priestly tradition they were 
used exclusively by the high priest inside the Tabernacle, as stated explicitly in 
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the Lord’s charge to Moses: “he shall present himself to Eleazar, the priest, who 
shall on his behalf seek the decision of the Urim before the Lord ” 
(Num 27:21a). Most likely, the high priest had to station himself inside the 
shrine so that he could be physically closer to the symbolic seat of the Godhead, 
the Ark. This may be inferred from Judg 2:27-28: “The Israelites inquired of 
the Lord (for the Ark of God’s Covenant was there in those days, and Phineas 
son of Eleazar son of Aaron the priest ministered before him in those days), 
‘Shall we again take the field. . . ” The interpolation, presumably by a 

Priestly editor, makes it clear that the use of the Urim and Thummim is associ¬ 
ated with the Ark and they must be consulted in its proximity. 

P’s instructions concerning the Urim and Thummim merit quotation in 
full: “Inside the breastpiece of decision you shall place the Urim and Thum¬ 
mim, so that they are over Aaron’s heart when he comes before the Lord. Thus 
Aaron shall carry the (instrument of) decision for the Israelites over his heart 
before the Lord at all times ” (Exod 28:30). 

This text clearly indicates, in conformance with Num 27:21 (above), that 
the high priest may only use the Urim and Thummim lipne-YHWH ‘before the 
Lord’, in other words, inside the shrine ( haqqodes , v 2a). As Kaufmann correctly 
notes (1937-56: 2.467), P is registering its opposition to their use outside the 
sanctuary as was the practice during the period of the Judges, Saul, and David 
(Judg 1:1-2; 18:20; 1 Sam 10:22; 14:41 LXX; 2 Sam 2:1; 5:23-24). The reason, 
however, is not the one given by Kaufmann (ibid.), that P desires to confine the 
priest to the sanctuary. The priest does not hesitate to inspect a suspected 
fungous house (14:35) and purify it (14:49) or even to leave the sanctuary’s city 
(not to speak of the sanctuary itself) in order to certify whether the mesord c is 
healed (14:3) and to initiate his purification (14:4-8). Rather, the text is express¬ 
ing P’s apprehension about the close resemblance of using the Urim and Thum¬ 
mim to the practice, current among Israelites, of using idolatrous materials for 
similar divinatory purposes (e.g., Hos 4:12; Hab 2:18-19; Zech 10:2). Their use 
was discontinued in postexilic times (see also m. Sota 9:12; b. Sota 48b), once 
again an indication of the early provenience of P’s cultic vocabulary. 

This is not much to go by, and it is hardly any wonder that speculation 
concerning their shape and function has been rife from earliest times. For exam¬ 
ple, the oldest interpretation is that of the LXX, which renders the two words as 
abstract plurals, “Revelation and Truth” from the words *6r ‘light’ and tom 
‘perfection’. Another approach suggests that the words are antonyms: “curse” 
(from the root J rr) and “perfect, faultless,” indicating that which was pleasing to 
God and that which was not (Wellhausen 1963: 110). In either case, the Urim 
and Thummim are conceived as two small objects (e.g., pebbles, sticks, arrows), 
which would be cast like dice; depending on the way they would turn up, a 
positive or negative answer would be given. This means that the Urim and 
Thummim could only respond to a question with yes or no. The only way an 
inconclusive answer (no. 5) might be obtained would be on the assumption that 
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each die was capable of indicating yes or no (like flipping a coin, heads or tails), 
and if one came up yes and the other no, then the oracle would be considered 
inconclusive. This theory is supported by the Assyrian practice of fortune-telling 
called psephomancy, which utilized a white and a black stone, called 1 2 3 4 ‘the desir¬ 


able die” and “the undesirable die” (Lipinski 1970) or “the luminous die” and 


“the truthful die” (Horovitz and Hurowitz, forthcoming), respectively, and 


which might also point to the Urim and Thummim as being two stones that 


gave a yes-or-no answer. 

To be sure, there is no evidence in the Bible that describes the procedure of 
using the Urim and Thummim—at least not in the MT. But the LXX has a 
lengthy expansion of 1 Sam 14:41 that merits quotation (the LXX addition is 
indicated by brackets): “Saul then said to the Lord, the God of Israel [‘Why 
have you not responded to Your servant today? If this iniquity was due to my son 
Jonathan or to me, O Lord, God of Israel, show Urim, and if You say it was due 
to Your people Israel], show tamim . ’ ” The LXX reading is made plausible by 
the homoioteleuton involved. The last word of the MT (before the LXX addi¬ 
tion) and the last word of the LXX addition are the same—Israel. Thus the eye 
of the scribe may accidentally have skipped from the first “Israel” to the second, 
causing the long omission, a common error among ancient scribes and attested 
in other scriptural verses as well. Thus the LXX version of this text would 
corroborate the notion that the Urim and Thummim were two objects which 
could only give a yes-or-no answer. 

Yet this theory, though attractive, is subject to three serious objections. For 
even if the LXX represents the correct Hebrew original, the theory would not 
allow for an inconclusive answer; also, it would not explain the plural forms of 
the names Urim and Thummim; and above all, it could not explain how the 
oracle was able to give more than a mere yes-or-no reply. That the oracle could 
indeed do so is shown by the following citations: 


1. “After the death of Joshua, the Israelites inquired of the Lord, 
‘Which of us shall be the first to go up against the Canaanites and 
attack them?’ The Lord replied, ‘Let Judah go up. I now deliver the 
land into their hands' ” (Judg 1:1-2). 

2. “They proceeded to Bethel and inquired of God: the Israelites asked, 
‘Who of us shall advance first to fight the Benjaminites?' And the 
Lord replied, ‘Judah first' ” (Judg 18:20). 

3. “They inquired of the Lord again, ‘Has anyone else [the man (LXX)] 
come here?' And the Lord replied, ‘Yes; he is hiding among the bag¬ 
gage' ” (1 Sam 10:22). 

4. “Sometime afterward, David inquired of the Lord, ‘Shall I go up to 
one of the towns of Judah?' The Lord replied, ‘Yes.' David further 
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asked, ‘Which one shall I go up to?’ And the Lord replied, ‘To He¬ 
bron’ ” (2 Sam 2:1). 

5. “David inquired of the Lord, and He answered, ‘Do not go up, but 
circle around behind them and confront them at the baca trees. And 

4 4 

when you hear the sound of marching in the tops of the baca trees, 
then go into action, for the Lord will be going in front of you to attack 
the Philistine forces’ ” (2 Sam 5:23-24). 

That the Urim and Thummim are being consulted can be deduced by the 
occurrence, in each of these five sentences, of the technical term $a y al b ‘inquire 
of [the Lord]’. It is also clear that the Urim and Thummim had to be capable of 
answering more than merely yes or no because, as these citations show, they 
selected a tribe (1,2) and a city (4), indicated the hiding place of Saul (3), and 
detailed a complex military stratagem (5). Thus the LXX expansion of 1 Sam 
14:41 may not be correct (Lindblom 1962); and even if it is, the procedure, as 
indicated, is beset with difficulties and is therefore unclear. 

D. N. Freedman (written communication) maintains that the LXX reading 
in 1 Sam 14 is the right one, and that it reflects correctly the way in which the 
system worked: 

Let us suppose that there were two cubes (they might have been four¬ 
sided pyramids, such as used in Egypt), each with six sides. On three of 
the sides there would be an Aleph for Urim, while on the other three 
there would be a Taw for Thummim. The use of Aleph and Taw is not 
merismatic in my opinion but indicative of the original usage of these 
stones, which was in judicial cases, and used for a single individual to 
determine his/her fate. There were two possible judgments, innocent or 
guilty, and this was a divine judgment, therefore using y rr for guilty, or 
subject to divine ban and curse, and tmm for innocent, or the object of 
divine approval and favor (like Noah and Job). If both stones turned up 
Aleph then the person was guilty, and if both turned up Taw he was 
innocent. If the dice came up mixed then the verdict was like the Scot¬ 
tish “Not Proven” one way or the other. Since that in fact was the 
reason for appeal to Urim and Thummim, the way out of the impasse 
was to throw the stones again. No doubt by increasing the number of 
throws you increase the odds on securing a decision. But there could be a 
limit on the number of times you could manipulate the stones at one 
session, and so it would be possible to get a persistent “no answer.” 
Depending upon prior agreement or the nature and gravity of the situa¬ 
tion, you might agree that you would try only once, or twice or however 
many times, and if no answer was received during that specified number, 
then you would conclude that was the answer. One can imagine that 
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when Saul tried to get an answer by U&T, they may have thrown the 
stones twenty times, and it always came up mixed. That would be pretty 
decisive, that Yahweh was not in a mood to respond. The point is that 
there are a lot of variables over which we have no control, but they 
certainly can cover your objections. 

Another solution worthy of consideration is that the Urim and Thummim 
comprised the twenty-two letters of the alphabet. “As the basis of the Hebrew 
language is the triliteral root, it follows that any three letters could provide 
meaningful words from which the High Priest could extract a message" (Robert¬ 
son 1964). By the same token, an undecipherable combination would connote 
God's silence. The names y [urim\ and t[ummim\ would, then, stand for the first 
and last letters of the alphabet; they would form a merism, denoting all the 
letters. So with the Greek alphabet: “I am the alpha and omega, the first and 
the last, the beginning and the end" (Rev 22:13). And in common parlance we 
still say “from A to Z" when we wish to signify completeness. Strikingly, the 
Dead Sea Scrolls have disclosed a new Hebrew word y wrtwm (1QH 4:6, 23; 
18:29), which, according to the context, means “perfect illumination.” It is 
highly probable that it was formed by combining the singulars of \vr(m) 'light' 
and twm(m) ‘perfect'. It would also explain why these words were chosen for the 
aleph and taw: God created y or ‘light’ first (Gen 1:3) and tarn, tdmim means 
“complete, finished," corresponding to the rabbinic interpretation of this oracle: 
“Urim, because it illuminates their (the inquirers’) words; Thummim, because it 
completes (i.e., fulfills) their words" (b. Yoma 73b; Sipre, Zuta to 27:21). 

Nonetheless, this theory, like those just discussed, can at best be considered 
only an attractive speculation. The riddle of the Urim and Thummim still 
awaits resolution. 

9. the turban, hammisnepet (Exod 28:4, 37, 39; 29:6; 39:28, 31; Lev 16:4; 
Ezek 21:31). This term derives from a common Semitic root snp ‘wind, bind’ 
(cf. Akk. sanap/bu). The high priest's misnepet thus appears to have been 
wound around the head like a turban (cf. Isa 28:18 and Lev 16:4—used of 
putting on the misnepet). The related word senip } also rendered “turban," is 
used of the high priest’s headdress in Zech 3:5; of the headdress of women in Isa 
3:23; of the royal headdress in Isa 62:3, and figuratively of justice in Job 29:14. 
Clearly, P devised its own special term so that it should not be confused with a 
secular headdress. 

plate (sis). This word means “flower, blossom" (Num 17:23; Isa 28:1; 40:6- 
8; Ps 103:15; Job 14:2). Akk. sissatu ‘flower ornament’ passed into Egyptian as 
didi ‘flower’ (as a form of ornamentation; Gorg 1977a). But there is another 
ancient tradition that it meant “plate” (LXX petalon; Vg lamina). The rabbis 
claim that the high priest’s sis was a gold plate, two fingers in breadth, reaching 
from ear to ear ( b. Sabb. 63b). It is possible that the plate was called sis because 
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of its floral decoration, which it already had (Jos., Ant. 3.172-78), and that it 
continued to be called by this name even after the decoration had disappeared 
(Gorg 1977a). The rendering “plate” has been adopted here. 

The sis was suspended from the high priest's turban by a violet cord. Be¬ 
cause of its inscription “holy to the Lord” (Exod 28:36), it had the power “to 
remove the sin of the holy things that the Israelites consecrate, from any of their 
sacred donations” (Exod 28:38). In other words, any inadvertent impurity or 
imperfection in the offerings to the sanctuary would be expiated by the sis. The 
rabbis extend its powers even further: “The sis expiates for all sacrifices, both 
public and private, and for all (sacrificial) blood and bodily impurity” (t. Pesah. 
6:5; cf. m. Pesah. 7:7). That is, the rabbis include the impurity of the offerers as 
well as their offerings within the expiatory scope of the sis (but not if the 
officiating priest is impure, t. Menah. 1:6; cf. Lieberman 1962: 584-85). 

The ancients were certainly conscious of the deleterious effects of flawed 
rituals, for example, “If the aedile made a mistake in the formula or in the 
handling of the sacred vessels, then the games have not been duly performed. 
Expiation is offered for the mistake, and the feelings of the immortal gods are 
appeased by a recommencement of the games” (Cicero, De hamspicum 
responso 11.23; cf. Servius on Aeneid 4.696). In Assamese Vaishnavism a prayer 
is offered for errors in ritual performance, and Krishna is expected to accept the 
offering in spite of its imperfections: “Make these faults faultless, wipe away the 
hindrance of shortcomings, be pleased to take this offering and say it is your 
own” (quoted in Hayley 1980: 116). 

diadem. The term nezer means “dedication, consecration” (21:12; Num 
6:4, 5, 7, 8, 12-13), from the verb nazar ‘keep apart [for sacred purposes]' 
(15:31; 22:2). Related to it is the term ndzir ‘Nazirite, one who is consecrated, 
set apart' either by his abstentions (Num 6:2; Judg 13:5; Amos 2.11) or by his 
high rank (Gen 49:26; Deut 33:16); the king wore a nezer on his head as a sign 
of his consecration (2 Sam 1:10; 2 Kgs 11:12; Pss 89:40; 132:18). 

The precise meaning of nezer is difficult to determine. What one can say 
for certain is that it is a synonym of the previously mentioned sis. This can be 
ascertained by its four attestations as part of the high priest's vestments: 

sis zdhab tahor (Exod 28:36) 

nezer haqqodes (Exod 29:6) 

sis nezer haqqodes zdhab tahor (Exod 39:30) 

sis hazzdhdb nezer haqqodes (Lev 8:9) 

The first two citations (Exod 28:36; 29:6) make it clear that the high priest’s 
nezer and sis refer to the same object. The latter two citations (Exod 39:30; Lev 
8:9) contain both expressions and demonstrate incidentally, but significantly, 
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that Lev 8 has conflated Exod 28 and 29 and, hence, must be of later composi¬ 
tion (see Comment B below). 

The fact that nezer and sis are synonymous has led scholars to suggest that 
nezer must be rendered “flower” (e.g., de Vaux 1961a: 399). “Just as the Egyp¬ 
tian pharaohs used to wear on their foreheads the prophylactic primitive ser¬ 
pent, the kings of Israel wore a ‘flower’ as ‘consecration’ ” (Noth 1962: 226). 
Following Noth, Gorg suggests an Egyptian etymology nzr.t ‘the snake goddess’ 
(1977a, b: 3, 26) or nsr.t ‘flame’ (1977a, b: 4, 7), both of which describe the 
Uraeus projecting from the front of Pharaoh’s crown (see fig. 11). Because the 
Uraeus acted as an apotropaic device, driving away demonic and pernicious 
forces, its association with the nezer/sis of the high priest, to which apotropaic 
powers are also attributed (see above), is particularly suggestive. Even so, the 
snake is not the only animal appearing on crowns. For example, the Canaanite 
god Resheph is seen in an Egyptian relief wearing a gazelle on his crown (see the 
illustration in Gorg 1977a: 21), and such an ornamented headdress may have 
been worn in Israel (Isa 28:1; cf. Gilula 1974: 128). Finally, it may be suggested 
that just as the sis , whatever its original meaning, became identified with the 
object that bore it on the high priest's head, so did the nezer. Although it 
originally referred to some emblem that projected from the object that fastened 
it to the head, it eventually became identified with the object itself. Hence, the 
rendering “diadem” has been adopted here. 

as the Lord had commanded Moses. Compare Exod 29:5-6 and Comment 
B below. 

10. Moses took (wayyiqqah moseh). Ibn Ezra renders this phrase as a pluper¬ 
fect, “Moses had taken,” in order to harmonize the sequence of events with 
Exod 40:9-15, namely, anointing the Tabernacle (vv 10-11), washing Aaron 
and his sons (v 6), dressing and anointing Aaron (vv 7-9, 12), and dressing his 
sons (v 13). In effect this would place vv 10-11 before v 6. Ramban, by contrast, 
justifies the MT sequence on the grounds that the anointment process should be 
continuous, first the Tabernacle (vv 10-11), then Aaron (v 12). Hence, Aaron is 
dressed first (vv 7-9) and later his sons (v 13). And as for Exod 40:9-15, which 
indicates that the washing and dressing of the priests follows the anointing of 
the Tabernacle, Ramban argues that this is a prescriptive text, which does not 
reflect the procedure actually followed. 

Nevertheless, the sequence in the MT is subject to three serious objections. 
First, as Aaron’s sons were washed together with their father (v 6), they would 
have had to stand naked until their father was dressed and the Tabernacle and 
he were anointed (vv 7-12). Second, the sanctification of the altar (vv 10-11) is 
made to precede its decontamination (v 15), a sequence that not only makes no 
sense but is the reverse of the expressed command of Exod 29:36-37 (for details, 
see the Note on v 15). Finally, the concluding phrase ka’aser siwwa YHWH *et- 
moseh ‘as the Lord commanded Moses', found every time a rite prescribed in 
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Exod 29 is implemented (see Comment A below), is conspicuously missing after 
v 11, that is to say, after the Tabernacle is anointed. The suspicion is thus 
created that the passage on the anointing of the Tabernacle (w 10-11)—and 
missing in Exod 29 (it is prescribed in Exod 30:26-29; 40:9-11)—may be a later 
interpolation. This suspicion is strengthened by examining the following com¬ 
parative table: 

Exod 29:7 Exod 40:9-13 Lev 8:10-12 


weldqahta fa-semen 
hammisha 


weyasaqta fa-rd y so 


umasahtd y oto 


9 weldqahta fa-semen 
hammiSha umdSahtd 
fa-hammiskan wefa- 
kol- y dser-bo weqid- 
dasta y oto wefa-kol- 
kelayw we hay a qodes 


l0 wayyiqqah moSeh fa- 
Semen hammisha 
wayyimSah fa- 
hammiskan wefa-kol- 
y aser-bo wayyeqaddeS 
y otdm 


l0 umasahta fa-mizbah 
ha c old wefa-kol- 
kelayw 


weqiddaSta fa- 

hammizbeah we hay a; 
hammizbeah qodes / 
qodasim . . . 


u 



wayyaz mimmennu 
fal-hammizbeah sebaq 
'ptfamim 


wayyimsah fa-ham- 
mizbeah wefa-kol-ke- 
layw wefa-hakkiyyor 
wefa-kanno leqad- 
desam 


11 umasahtd fa-hakkiy- 
yor wefa-kanno 
weqiddaSta y oto 


n wehiqrabtd fa- y ahdron 
wefa-bdnayw y el-petah 
y ohel mo c ed we- 
rahastd y otdm bam- 
mdyim u wehilbaStd 
fa- y ahd-Ton fa bigde 
haqqodeS 

n wayyissoq miSSemen 
hammisha fa ro y S 
y ahdron wayyimsah 
y oto leqaddeSo 

umasahtd y oto weqid- 
daSta y oto wekihen It 
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The interpolations are graphically clear. Lev 8 (and Exod 40) inserted the 
notice about the anointing of the Tabernacle between Exod 29:7aa and 7a(3. 
Moreover, Lev 8:11 and Exod 40:10, being in chiastic relationship, offer a clue 
to the puzzle of the mysterious sevenfold sprinkling of the anointment oil on the 
altar (Lev 8:11a). It corresponds to the statement (indicated by the broken 
arrow), literally, “[You shall consecrate the altar] so that the altar shall be most 
holy" (Exod 40:10b). This latter statement explicitly ranks the sacrificial altar as 
“most holy" in contrast to the Tabernacle and its other sancta, which are desig¬ 
nated as qodes ‘holy’ (Exod 40:9). Moreover, whereas it is commanded that the 
altar and its vessels and the laver and its stand be anointed (Exod 40:10a, 11), it 
is only the altar (but neither its vessels nor the laver and its stand!) that is to 
achieve the status of “most holy." This “higher" status of the altar is attained, 
according to Lev 8:11, by an additional application of the anointment oil. 
Rather, it seems more likely that the author or redactor of Lev 8 so interpreted 
Exod 40:10b, to wit—for the altar, alone of all the Tabernacle sancta, to become 
“most holy” it required a second anointing. (Of course, all sancta enjoy the rank 
of “most holy" [Exod 30:25-29], The actual reason for the sprinkling may have 
been to provide apotropaic power to the altar, as discussed in v 11, below.) But 
why should this second application take the form of a sevenfold sprinkling? 
This, I submit, would have been deduced from the Day of Purgation rites. Just 
as the sacrificial altar is both daubed and sprinkled seven times with the blood of 
the purification offerings, “to purify it and consecrate it" (16:19b), it stands to 
reason that the initial consecration of the altar, to achieve its “most holy” status, 
requires a similar application with its consecrating medium—a sevenfold sprin¬ 
kling of the anointment oil. This proposed reconstruction rests on the assump¬ 
tion that Lev 8 was written later than both Exod 40 and Lev 16. The relative 
antiquity of the latter is discussed in chap. 16, Comment D; the date for Exod 
40, however, falls outside the purview of this commentary. 

In any case, this table provides strong evidence for the chronological prior¬ 
ity of Exod 29 over Lev 8 (see Comment B below). It also provides an answer to 
another vexing problem: why didn’t the author/redactor of Lev 8 insert the 
passage on the anointing of the Tabernacle before v 6 and, thereby, avoid the 
consequence of having the priests stand around naked while the Tabernacle was 
being anointed (vv 6, 13)? On the presumption that Lev 8 is modeled on Exod 
29 and 40, the author/redactor of Lev 8 had no choice but to insert the peric- 
ope on the anointing of the Tabernacle after the statement, “And you shall take 
(Moses took) the anointing oil" (top line of the table, above). Neither could he 
have interpolated it after the anointing of Aaron and the dressing of the priests 
(vv 12-13), for it would have violated his fundamental premise: the anointing of 
Aaron should not take place in an unconsecrated sanctuary. 

The question, however, remains: Why did Exod 29:36 mention the anoint¬ 
ing of the altar and not that of the rest of the sanctuary? Hoffmann’s explana¬ 
tion (1953) is that the altar was anointed in a manner similar to the anointing of 
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the priests: both were sprinkled with the sacred oil (8:11, 30). A simpler answer 
is at hand. Exod 29 focuses only on the seven-day consecration service and 
therefore includes only those rites which were repeated each day, namely, those 
of the altar and the priestly consecration (vv 15, 39), omitting the anointing of 
the rest of the sanctuary, which took place on the first day alone. Lev 8, how¬ 
ever, focuses on the ceremonies of the first day—it says nothing about the 
following days (except by implication, v 33)—and, hence, it enumerates all of 
the cult objects in the sanctuary. 

the anointing oil. semen hammishd , consisting of “five hundred weight of 
solidified myrrh, half as much—two hundred and fifty—of fragrant cinnamon, 
two hundred and fifty of aromatic cane, five hundred—by sanctuary weight—of 
cassia, and a hin of olive oil” (cf. Exod 30:23-24). The function of anointing is 
discussed in Comment D below. 

the tabernacle. The term hammi§kan here means not the entire Tabernacle 
complex but its more restricted and more precise sense, the inner curtains of the 
Tent (e.g., Exod 26:7; 36:14). This usage may be compared with the Aramaic 
term mskn\ which stands for the innermost, forbidden portion of the Temple 
(Hillers 1972). Hence it is rendered “tabernacle,” lowercased. It is this confu¬ 
sion that is probably responsible for the LXX’s erroneous transposition of 
wayyimsah . . . *6tdm (v I0a|3, b) to the end of v 11, in the belief that hammis- 
kan stands for the entire Tabernacle and must be a summary statement, belong¬ 
ing at the end of the description of the sanctuary's anointment. To the contrary, 
the anointing procedure follows the same pattern as the purgation procedure 
with the blood of the purificatory offerings (16:16-18)—commencing inside the 
Tent and working outward to the sacrificial altar. How precisely were the Taber¬ 
nacle curtains anointed? It can only be surmised: most likely by sprinkling, 
according to the analogy of the priestly clothing (v 30) and the inner veil (4:6, 
17). 

and all that was in it (we y et-kol- y dser-bd). For a compact list of the sancta 
involved, see Num 4:4-12. 

thus consecrating them (wayyeqaddel y 6tam). The waw is purposive. 

11. He sprinkled . . . seven times (wayyaz . . . seba c pe*dmim). As dis¬ 
cussed above (v 10), this additional application of the anointment oil on the 
altar may have been motivated by the exegesis of Exod 40:10b, to wit: for the 
altar to achieve a “most holy” status, it (but not its vessels) required additional 
consecration. 

Another, more pragmatic, reason may have played its part. The altar, stand¬ 
ing exposed in the Tabernacle court, is the most vulnerable of all sancta. It 
might have been considered advisable to inoculate the altar with additional 
sprinklings of consecrating oil to buttress it against incursions of impurity (the 
theology of the altar is discussed in chap. 4, Comment C). The prophylactic 
power of oil was acknowledged in the ancient Near East. It was believed to 
possess the intrinsic power to impart vitality to and repel evil from the statues of 
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the gods: for example, “Oil, oil . . . you are on Homs’ forehead. . . . You 
give him power over his body. You impose his fear on all who look at him and 
hear his name” (Otto 1960: 122, scene 95, line 11). Anointment oil was an 
important component of magical formularies. Thus the anointing of vassals was 
not mere ceremonial trapping: “As oil penetrates your flesh, so may they (the 
gods) make this curse enter your flesh” (Wiseman 1958: 78, lines 622-24). The 
magical power of oil was rejected by Israel (Judg 9:9). Still, the sevenfold sprin¬ 
kling of the altar with anointment oil (and the daubing of the healed mesord c 
with oil consecrated by its sevenfold sprinkling “before the Lord,” 14:16) may 
betray an original apotropaic function (for the function of anointment in Israel, 
see Comment D below). 

Another attractive explanation for the altar’s sevenfold sprinkling stems 
from the work of A. Hurowitz (1974: 115-16). In Israel, the altar was always 
independent of the Temple. Before the centralization of the cult under Josiah, 
private altars abounded. Indeed the prevalent bama probably designates an open 
cult area dominated by its altar (Haran 1978: 48-57). Even when the Temple 
was destroyed, sacrifices continued to be offered at its site on an improvised altar 
(Jer 41:5). The returning exiles built, consecrated, and sacrificed on an altar long 
before they constructed the Temple (Ezra 3:1-3). Thus, the autonomous exis¬ 
tence of the altar allows for the possibility that it developed its own consecration 
ceremonial wholly independent of the consecratory rites performed in the Tab¬ 
ernacle/Temple, consisting of a sevenfold sprinkling with the anointment oil. 

and he anointed the altar . The only other procedure for the inauguration of 
an altar is provided by Ezekiel (Ezek 43:18-27). It is at variance in many crucial 
respects with the altar rites described here. First, there is no anointment cere¬ 
monial. This accords with the rabbinic tradition that at the end of the First 
Temple period, the anointment oil disappeared and was never again reinstituted 
(t. Yoma 2:15; t Sota 13:1; y Abot R. Nat. A.40). Ezekiel’s rite prescribes a 
purification bull on the first day and a burnt-offering bull and ram on each of the 
following seven days; the Tabernacle altar is initiated with a purification bull 
and burnt-offering ram on each of seven days (8:18-21; Exod 29:15-18, 36). At 
stake here are two different traditions concerning the purgation of the altar on 
behalf of the community: Ezekiel follows Num 15:22-26, and the Tabernacle 
account is based on Lev 4:13-21 (details in chap. 4, Comment E). Finally, the 
length of the initiation service differs: the Tabernacle for seven days (8:33; Exod 
29:35, 37) and Ezekiel’s for eight (details in chap. 4, Comment J; and see the 
Note on 8:33). That the altar was “initiated” or “inaugurated,” in other words, 
put into use, and not “dedicated,” is discussed in chap. 4, Comment J. 

How was the anointment of the altar performed? Again, on the analogy of 
the blood rites (16:18; cf. 4:25, 30, 34), one might presume that the altar’s horns 
were daubed with the anointment oil. But one need be reminded that the 
daubing of the altar’s horns is a rite peculiar to the purification offering alone. 
Indeed, were the anointing of the altar different in any respect from the anoint- 
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ing of the other sancta, the text would surely have made this difference explicit. 
One can only assume that the anointing of all sancta was accomplished by 
Moses dipping his finger into the oil and applying it with a single stroke to each 
sanctum. (The verb mdsah , however, is not limited to this technique; see v 12, 
below.) 

the laver (hakkiyyor). Also made of bronze, it stood “between the Tent of 
Meeting and the altar” (Exod 30:18). Solomon’s Temple court contained ten 
lavers resting on wheeled bronze stands, five to the right of the Temple and five 
to the left (1 Kgs 7:27-39). 

12. He poured . . . upon Aaron's head, wayyissoq . . . c al ro’s’ahdron, so 
that it ran down his beard and his robes (Ps 133:2). The psalmist’s image 
contains some hyperbole because Aaron’s vestments were sprinkled (v 30), obvi¬ 
ating the need for any other contact with the anointment oil. 

thereby anointing (wayyimsah\). The waw is purposive, not conjunctive, there 
is no need for a double application of the oil (so too in Exod 29:7). Moreover, 
the verb mdsah is not restricted to the meaning “smear” but can denote other 
forms, as the following texts demonstrate: 

1. Jacob at Bethel: 

wayyissoq semen c al-r6 y sd (Gen 28:18) 

y aser mdsahtd (Gen 31:13) 

2. Samuel and Saul: 

wayyissoq c aUro y so . . . ki-mesdhdkd (1 Sam 10:1) 

3. Jehu and Elisha: 

weydsaqtd c al-ro*so . . . mesahtikd (2 Kgs 9:3; cf. v 6) 

In all three cases, the person/object is anointed (mdsah) by dousing (yasaq). 
Moreover, the anointing of the king is always performed with a horn (qeren) of 
oil (e g., 1 Sam 16:13; 1 Kgs 1:39), an implement whose use implies that its 
contents were poured over the head of the king. This indeed is what Thutmose 
III declares concerning his vassal: “(he) had oil poured on his head” ( EA 51.4). 
On a Dura Europos panel this is precisely how the anointment of David by 
Samuel is depicted. Finally, the fact that the anointment of the high priest is 
elsewhere solely referred to as dousing (21:10; cf. Ps 133:2) indicates that no 
other means was employed. 

Thus the verb maSah implies anointing by any ceremonial, and for this 
reason even the ordinary priests can be designated as mesuhim ‘anointed’ (e.g., 
Exod 28:41; 29:21; 30:30; 40:15; Lev 7:36; 10:7; Num 3:3), even though their 
anointment took the form of sprinkling (v 30). That the same verb, mdsah , is 
employed for both Aaron and the sancta is significant: Aaron is brought into 
metonymic association with the sacred cult objects (Levine 1965; Leach 1976: 
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89). Also of interest is the fact that among the Hittites both kings and priests 
were anointed, just as in Israel. The priestly class, tazzelli ( = Sumerian GUDU y 
— Akk. pasisu), was by its very name “the anointed one.” The Hittite king (and 
his substitute) was anointed “with the fine oil of kingship” (HofFner 1973: 218). 

to consecrate him (leqaddeso). As the oil is inherently holy (Exod 30:32), it 
can be applied directly; contrast the sacrificial blood, which must first be made 
holy by its contact with the altar (v 30). This term is missing in the correspond¬ 
ing verse, Exod 29:7. Its absence is no accident but stems from Exod 29’s 
premise that the consecration of Aaron is incomplete until he is sprinkled with 
the sacrificial blood and anointment oil (see the Note on v 30 and Comment B 
below). This provides a more sensible sequence, for it insists that the daubing of 
the priests, a purgative procedure, must precede Aaron’s sanctification (Exod 
29:20-21). Lev 8, however, reverses the order by allowing the daubing of Aaron 
to follow his consecration (see the Notes on vv 15, 23). 

Sanctification (qiddes) by man is always with oil. The use of consecrated 
blood provides the only exception (see the Note on v 30). Ugaritic texts have 
been cited to the effect that the king-priest must be pure, that is, consecrated, 
before he officiates; for instance, yrths mlk brr (UT 3.3 , 6-7, 44, 46 = CTA 
35.3, 6-7, 44, 46 = KTU 1.41.3, 6-7,*44, 46; UT9.10 = CTA 36.10 = KTU 
1.46.10; UT 173 .4, 7, 49, 51, 55). But this phrase speaks of washing, not conse¬ 
cration, and brr may be rendered as an active and not a passive participle, that is, 
“the king, the purifier.” The other cited Ug. phrase, mlk ytb brr (UT 3.7, 46; 
173.7; KTU 1.109.2; 119.5) is even less auspicious because it can be rendered 
“the purified king sits/responds” or “the king/the purifier sits/responds” (Tar¬ 
ragon 1980: 80-82). 

It is important to emphasize that the purpose of the priestly investiture is 
sanctification (qds, vv 12, 30), in contrast to the purpose of the levitic investi¬ 
ture, which is purification (thr, Num 8:6, 7, 21). Indeed, the Priestly texts never 
use the root qds in connection with the Levites; in matters of holiness they rank 
no higher than the laity (Milgrom 1970a: 29 n. 103). 

13. Then Moses brought Aaron's sons forward. A repetitive resumption 
(Wiederaufnahme) of v 6a, necessitated by the digression on the anointment of 
the Tabernacle and of Aaron (vv 10-12). Alternatively, it could also be ren¬ 
dered, “When Moses brought Aaron’s sons forward” (Ibn Ezra) or “Having 
brought Aaron’s sons forward.” 

tunics, kuttanot; see the Note on v 7. 

sashes ( 3 abnet). The Versions and Sam. render this word as a plural. In fact, 
it is a collective noun, to be understood distributive^ (cf. Exod 29:9). This fact 
suffices to refute Haran (1978: 170 n. 47), who claims that J abnet, the only one 
of Aaron’s vestments in Exod 39:27-29 expressed in the singular, proves that 
Aaron’s sash was distinctive and distinguishable from the sashes of the ordinary 
priest. Rather, the sash was the only garment made of wool and linen (sa c atnez) 
worn in common by the entire priestly cadre, including the high priest (b. Yoma 
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5b, 6a; Cassuto 1951a: 385-86). The right of the ordinary priests to wear sa c at- 
nez and the relationship of this verse and its counterparts, Exod 29:9; 39:29 are 
discussed in Comment B below. 

and tied (wayyahabos). The verb hdbas means “saddle” (e.g., Num 22:21; 
Judg 19:10) and “bandage” (Isa 3:7; Ezek 30:21), implying that the headdress 
was not just set on the head but strapped around the chin. 

caps (migba c 6t). Josephus (Ant 3.157-58) claims that the ordinary priest 
wore a pilos (a skullcap shaped like half an egg) and not a petasos (hat). The 
word is related to gabia c ‘cup’ (e.g., Exod 25:31-34; Jer 35:5), which gives us an 
image for its shape. For that reason, Gorg maintains that it was bell-shaped 
(1977a: 24). It was made of fine linen (Exod 39:28). 

as the Lord had commanded Moses . The phrase applies to the anointing of 
Aaron and the dressing of his sons (cf. Exod 29:7-9aa) but not to the anointing 
of the Tabernacle (vv 10-11), which has no counterpart in Exod 29 (see Com¬ 
ment A below). Exod 29 adds wehdyetd lahem kehunna lehuqqat c olam ‘And 
they shall have priesthood as their right for all time' (Exod 29:9a3), which the 
rabbis interpreted, correctly, as meaning that the consecration of Aaron’s sons 
held good for their succeeding generations ( b. Sukk. 43a) but which the Temple 
Scroll denies (see Comment E below). 

14. He had the bull of purification offering brought forward (wayyagges y et 
par hahattaty. The use of higgis for the purification offering is attested only in 
2 Chr 29:23; in F, it is restricted to the cereal offering (2:8). The usual term is 
hiqrib. Because this act was generally performed by the offerer (e.g., 1:2, 3; 3:1, 
7) and not the officiant (in this case Moses), the verb (lit., “he brought for¬ 
ward”) is rendered in the passive. 

the bull of purification offering (par hahattaty. The bull is the prescribed 
animal for the high priest and the priestly cadre (4:3). The reference is to Exod 
29:10, but the identification of the animal as a hatta^t only comes at the conclu¬ 
sion of the prescription for its sacrifice (v 14). 

leaned (wayyismok). This verb is singular though the subject, Aaron and his 
sons, is plural. The LXX and Sam., however, read it as plural (as the MT in vv 
18, 22). Exod 29:10, the corresponding verse, also has the singular, and this time 
only the LXX renders it as a plural. The text for the two subsequent sacrifices in 
Exod 29 shows one in plural (29:15) and the other in singular (29:19), which the 
Versions leave unchanged. The inconsistencies within the MT and between it 
and the Versions allow for no conclusions except to leave the MT unchanged. 
All of the priests perform the hand-leaning, not Aaron alone, for hand-leaning 
must be performed by the offerers, and this bull is offered by all of the priestly 
consecrands ( Sipra , Milhrim par. 1:13). 

their hands. Their right hands (Tgs.; see the Note on 1:4). 

15. and it was slaughtered (wayyishdt). The slaughtering could be performed 
by anyone (see the Note on 1:5); hence this verb, which deliberately has no 
named subject, must be rendered in the passive (contra the LXX). Indeed, this 
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is a characteristic of the Priestly style. A verb that has no specified subject may 
not necessarily be attached to the subject of the previous verb but may represent 
an indefinite subject, in which case it should be rendered as a passive. Note this 
parade example: “You shall give it to Eleazar the priest. It shall be removed 
(wehosi > J otdh) ... and slaughtered in his presence (wesahat J otdh lepdndyw). 
Eleazar the priest shall take . . . and sprinkle . . . ; The cow shall be burned 
in his sight (wetiarap y et-happdrd le c endyw)” (Num 19:3-5). 

took (wayyiqqah). That the idiom here and in Exod 29:16 is laqah dam , in 
contrast to postbiblical qibbel dam (2 Chr 29:22; m. Yoma 3:4; m. Zebah. 2:3, 4; 
m. Neg. 14:8) is another sign that the language of P is preexilic (Hurvitz 1974: 
43-44; see the Introduction, $B). 

the blood (>et-haddam). Exod 29:12, the corresponding verse, reads min 
haddam ‘some of the blood', which is the preferable reading. 

around . sabib y that is, on each horn of the altar, “around" modifying the 
altar. Ehrlich (1908-14; and recently Rodriguez 1979: 136-38) maintains that 
“around" modifies “horns,” in other words, the blood is smeared around each 
horn. Yet why should the purgation of the altar in this instance differ from all 
others? For the refutation of this view, see chap. 4, Comment B. The use of 
“around" in connection with the daubing of the altar horns occurs just once 
again (16:18). 

P’s sdbib is replaced in Ezekiel, in identical contexts, by sdbib sdbib (cf. 
Exod 27:17; 38:16; 40:8, 33 with Ezek 40:17; Exod 30:3; 37:26 with Ezek 8:10; 
41:17, Lev 25:31 with Ezek 40:5; 42:20; Gen 23:17 with Ezek 43:12). The latter 
occurs only once more, in 2 Chr 4:3, where it again replaces sdbib in the 
corresponding passage in Kings (1 Kgs 7:24), another indication of the early 
provenience of P’s language (Hurvitz 1982: 85-87). 

decontaminating the altar (wayyehaUe > y et-hammizbeah). That hitte* (pi c el) 
means “decontaminate, purify" is shown in the Note on 6:19 and chap. 4, 
Comment A. The altar’s decontamination by means of the blood of the purifi¬ 
cation-offering bull was repeated for seven days (expressly, Exod 29:37), as were 
all elements of the priestly investiture (see the Note on v 33). That it was 
crucially indispensable to their investiture is underscored in Exod 29, for it is the 
only rite in the entire ordination complex whose seven-day performance is ex¬ 
plicitly commanded (Exod 29:36-37). Why is it singled out, and what is its 
purpose? It has been suggested that the Tabernacle may have been polluted by 
its builders (Tirat Kesep on Seper Hamibhar). In that case, though, the requisite 
purification offering should have been brought by the builders (see 4:27-38) not 
the priests (v 14). This same criticism can be leveled against the opinion of the 
rabbis, who hold, “he (Moses) anointed the altar against any possible violence 
and force, for he said, ‘Lest any of the chieftains have taken any of his gifts by 
violence and brought it for the construction of the Tabernacle. Or lest any of 
the Israelites unwillingly donate to the construction (of the Tabernacle), but 
having heard the voice of the announcer (Exod 25:2), was constrained, and did 
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it reluctantly’ ” (Tg. Ps.-J.; cf. Yal 1.515). Again, the purification offering should 
have been brought by the people, not the priests. The basic postulate of the 
hattd’t offering is that it is required of the one who inadvertently violates a 
prohibition (4:2), and it is he who must perform the hand-leaning rite (cf. 4:4, 
15, 24, 29, 33); the sole exception is the presumptuous sin that bars its doer 
from the sanctuary, in which case the high priest on the Day of Purgation 
performs the hand-leaning (see the Note on 16:11). Thus, as it is Aaron and his 
sons who perform the hand-leaning for the purification offering (v 14) and the 
two subsequently sacrificed animals (v 18, 22), the only possible inference is that 
they themselves are at fault (cf. Philo, Vit Mos. 2.147). Living day and night 
for an entire week in the proximity of the altar, it is not difficult to contemplate 
the incidence of unavoidable physical impurities (e.g., a nocturnal emission, 
15:16-17), which, because of their occurrence within the sacred precincts, 
would necessitate a purification offering. This would explain why the purifica¬ 
tion blood was not brought inside the Tent, as required of the high priest’s bull 
(4:3-12). The sins were clearly minor (cf. Sforno on 8:2), and their effect was 
limited to the pollution of the altar. In any event, the repeated, seven-day 
decontamination of the altar is a quintessential prerequisite for the following 
consecratory rites. 

A more difficult problem concerns the place of this purification offering in 
the procedural order. It follows the altar’s sanctification (w 10-11). Exod 29 
expressly states, however, not just once but twice, that the sequence is reversed: 
“You shall decontaminate the altar by performing purgation upon it, and you 
shall anoint it to consecrate it. Seven days you shall perform purgation upon it 
and consecrate it” (Exod 29:36-37a). Thus decontamination precedes sanctifi¬ 
cation, clearly a more logical sequence. The same order is followed on the Day 
of Purgation: first the altar is daubed to purify it and then sprinkled to sanctify it 
(Lev 16:18-19). The priestly consecrands are similarly daubed and then sprin¬ 
kled (vv 23, 30; Exod 29:20-21). The purpose of the sprinkling is expressly for 
sanctification (v 30; Exod 29:21), and though no purpose is stated for the daub¬ 
ing of the priests, the analogous daubing of the healed mesortf is expressly 
termed “purgation” (14:18b, 29b; see the Note on 8:23). Thus we may presume 
that the blood daubing is a purgation rite. (A prophylactic function is also 
presumed; see the Note on v 23.) Once again, the logical order is maintained: 
before the priests are sanctified they must be purged (this principle speaks in 
favor of Exod 29 over Lev 8 concerning the sanctification process for Aaron: 
Exod 29:21 states that his sanctification is complete only after he is daubed and 
sprinkled, v 20; Lev 8:12, however, declares him sanctified after he is doused 
with anointment oil, even before he is daubed, v 23—an order that makes no 
sense). 

The problem of the altar's decontamination with the purification offering is 
resolved once we regard the passage on the Tabernacle’s sanctification (vv I0a|3- 
II) as an interpolation. For then the decontamination of the altar takes place 
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first (v IS) and its sanctification, in consonance with Exod 29:36—37, is assumed 
to follow, presumably after the complete sacrifice of the purification offering 
(v 17) and before the burnt offering (v 18) and ordination offering (v 22), as the 
latter sacrifices could not be efficacious if offered on an unconsecrated altar. 
Besides, their blood must be rendered holy by contact with the altar in order to 
consecrate the priests (v 30). Perhaps the phrase at the end of this, verse, 
wayyeqaddesehu 'then he consecrated it’ (v 15), which otherwise would be diffi¬ 
cult to interpret (see the Note below), may be a vestige of the original reference 
to the altar (and sanctuary's) consecration, which followed immediately upon 
the decontamination of the altar. 

An alternative solution is proposed by the sectaries of Qumran, They pre¬ 
scribe two purification bulls, one for the priests and the other for the people 
(11QT 15:16-18). To be sure, the two bulls are sacrificed one after the other 
without allowing the altar's sanctification to intervene. Yet the prescription for 
an additional purification bull may preserve another exegesis of Exod 29:36-37, 
namely: the purification-offering bull whose purpose is to decontaminate the 
altar is not the same as the purification-offering bull that initiates the sacrificial 
series prescribed in our text (vv 15-17), and perhaps the sanctification of the 
altar followed the sacrifice of the first bull (in agreement with Exod 29:36-37) 
and preceded the second. This reconstruction, however, employs a number of 
unsubstantiated hypotheses and must be regarded as highly speculative. 

In sum, the discrepancy between Lev 8 and Exod 29 is resolved by regard¬ 
ing the latter’s order as authentic: the sanctification of the altar followed its 
decontamination. Hence, another reason is hereby provided for regarding the 
former's insertion into the order of the service at 8:10-11 as an erroneous 
interpolation. 

then he poured out. ydsaq is used again in 9:9, instead of the usual term 
sapak (e.g., 4:7, 18, 25, 30, 34). Although the author of Lev 8 modeled his 
account on Exod 29:12, which employs sapak , he felt free to introduce changes 
in vocabulary and style, a practice also attested in Hittite ritual texts (see Com¬ 
ments B and C below for details). Of greater significance is the fact that this 
verb deviates from the preceding ones in being a simple perfect and forms the 
seventh in the list of rites describing the purification bull (vv 14-17). The 
purpose may well be to place emphasis on the blood rite as the key element of 
the hatta’t sacrifice (Paran 1983: 143, and see chap. 4, Comments A-C). It 
should also be noted that the verb describing the blood rite in the prescriptive 
order tispok (Exod 29:12b) also deviates from the form of the other verbs (Exod 
29:10-14). 

the blood (we’et-haddam). This verse's counterpart, Exod 29:12, reads more 
precisely we^et-kol-haddam, which means "the remaining blood” (e.g., 4:7, 18). 

Thus he consecrated it (wayyeqaddesehu). This is a summary statement re¬ 
calling vv 10-11, concerning the consecration of the altar. (See Exod 29:41 
where this verb again performs a summarizing function). Still, the need to bring 
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up the altar s consecration here is hard to justify. First, it interrupts the sacrifi¬ 
cial series. As the altar’s consecration was also essential for the burnt and ordina¬ 
tion offerings that follow, one would have expected to find this summary notice 
after v 28. Furthermore, the account of the purification offering (w 14-15) does 
not follow immediately upon the consecration of the altar (w 10-11) but is 
preceded by the anointing of Aaron and the dressing of the priests (vv 12-13), 
to which there is no allusion in this purported summary. Thus the suspicion is 
aroused that wayyeqaddesehu does not refer to the account of the altar’s conse¬ 
cration, given five verses back, but may be the original text of a statement that 
the consecration of the altar took place at this point in the procedure—after the 
altar was decontaminated with the blood of the purification offering (w 14-15) 
and before the rest of the sacrificial service (vv 16-28). In light of this interpre¬ 
tation, the rendering of this word should be “Then he consecrated it.” 

to effect atonement upon it (lekapper c dlayw). Three extant renderings of this 
phrase need be considered: (1) NJPS> following the Vg., has “and purged it.” 
But the parallel statement in Exod 29 reads, “And you shall decontaminate the 
altar by performing purgation upon it (bekapperka c alayw) and you shall anoint it 
to consecrate it (leqaddeso)” (Exod 29:36). Thus, as in its Exod 29 counterpart, 
lekapper has to be understood literally as an infinitive and not as a disguised 
perfect. Besides, as demonstrated above, purging must precede consecration, not 
follow it. (2) NEB gives “by making expiation for it” (cf. RSV y ]B y etc.): in 
other words, the consecration of the altar was accomplished by the blood of the 
purification offering. If this interpretation were true, it would eliminate the 
problem mentioned above: the consecration spoken of would refer back not to 
the altar’s anointing but to the blood rite described in the immediate context. 
Yet one is hard put to justify the existence of an instrumental lamed; lekapper , as 
indicated by its Exod 29:36 counterpart, cited above, is intended to be under¬ 
stood infinitively. Moreover, the notion that the same application of the blood 
of the purification offering can simultaneously decontaminate and consecrate is 
intrinsically wrong. The realms of impurity and holiness are incompatible with 
each other and their admixture is lethal (e.g., 15:31; chap. 4, Comment C). 
Impurity and holiness must be kept apart at all costs (chap. 15, Comment E). 
Thus an object must first be emptied of its impurities before it may be sancti¬ 
fied. This necessitates two discrete processes: first decontamination and then 
consecration. Decontamination takes place with the blood of the purification 
offering and consecration with the anointment oil (and, in special cases, with 
consecrated blood; see the Note on v 30). (3) Rashi and Ibn Ezra suggest “to 
effect purgation upon it,” that is to say, in the future. In other words, the term 
lekapper is totally unrelated to the purification offering just sacrificed. It refers to 
the permanent function of the newly consecrated altar: its effect is forevermore. 
Its use is not limited just to the purification offering and its exclusive purgative 
function but embraces all of the sacrifices in their expiatory roles: the burnt 
offering, the cereal offering, the reparation offering (Comments on chaps. 1, 2, 
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5:14-26) and even the well-being offering (Comment on chap/17). Hence the 
general, comprehensive rendering “atonement" is employed here. This distinc¬ 
tive use of kipper as “atone," bespeaking the future function of the altar, is 
another point of divergence from Exod 29, where its use is limited to the 
immediate function of the consecratory sacrifices (29:33, 36, 37). 

The preposition c al is rendered “upon" (with LXX) and is consonant with 
its use in cases wherein the purification blood purges other objects, such as the 
altar of incense (Exod 30:10), the leprous house (14:53), the adytum (16:16), the 
sacrificial altar (16:18). 

16. All of the suet that was about the entrails (koUhaheleb y aser c abhaq- 
qereb). The suet that covers the entrails (3:3; 7:3) is omitted here but is sub¬ 
sumed because the suet that “covers" (hammekasseh) is also “about" ( c al) (Ibn 
Ezra). 

were then taken up (wayyiqqah). The subject is not specified, and like similar 
verbs, such as wayyagges (v 14), wayyishat (v 15), the action could have been 
taken not just by the officiant, namely, Moses, but by anyone. Hence it must be 
understood as a passive. Nevertheless, when the suet is burned on the altar, an 
act that must be performed by the officiant (3:5, 11, 16; 7:5), Moses is identified 
as the subject. 

17. put to fire (§arap). Again we find an active form of the verb with an 
impersonal subject that must be understood passively (see the Note on 4:12). It 
is placed in the middle of its sentence after a series of objects, in distinction to 
the previous verbs, which are imperfects (except the seventh in the list, yasaq; 
see the Note on v 15b) in order to indicate that this is the final rite in the 
hatta’t series (Paran 1983. 143, and see the Note on 1:9). Why must this 
purification offering be incinerated? Because its blood was not brought into the 
Tent but emptied out on the altar’s base (v 15), it should have been eaten by the 
officiant as his prebend (6:22-23; cf. 10:18). To be sure, Aaron and his sons had 
no right to it, for priests may never benefit from their personal expiatory sacri¬ 
fices (Hazzequni on Exod 29:14) and, in this case, they are not priests but only 
the lay offerers (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). But why then was it not assigned to 
the officiant, Moses? The answer can only be that although Moses officiates he 
is not a priest and, hence, he is not entitled to the priestly prebends from the 
most holy offerings. Indeed, even in the case of the ordination offering, which is 
of lesser holiness (see the Note on v 31), Moses does not receive all of the 
priestly prebends. He receives the breast (v 29) but not the right thigh, which, 
instead, is burned on the altar (vv 25, 28; contrast 7:31). Moses’ reduced portion 
can only be understood as a means of underscoring his nonpriestly status (see 
the Note on v 29, below). Alternatively, the possibility must be considered that 
this purification offering represents an earlier stage in the history of this sacrifice 
when it was always incinerated outside the camp after its blood and suet were 
offered on the altar. This possibility is discussed in chap. 10, Comment C. 

as the Lord had commanded Moses. In Exod 29:14. 
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18. burnt offering. The c ola functions as a gift (Philo, Viit. Mos. 2.148; see 
the Comment on chap. 1). 

was brought forward (wayyaqreb). Once again, an active form of a subjectless 
verb that must be understood as a passive whose subject is impersonal, analogous 
to wayyagges (v 14), wayyishat (v 15), wayyiqqah (v 16), and iarap (v 17). Like 
these aforementioned verbs, the action need not be performed by the officiant. 

19. and it was slaughtered (wayyishat). The situation is identical to that of 
v 15. The absence of an object as well as a subject proves that the subject is not 
Moses but anyone. 

20. The ram was cut up into its quarters (we’et-ha’ayil nittah linetahayw). 
The word order of Exod 29:17 is followed precisely, indicating that it served as 
the model. The (active) verb with an impersonal subject must be treated as a 
passive, because the sectioning of the animal may be performed by anyone (see 
the Note on 1:6). The verb is a simple passive, in distinction to the previous 
verbs in this pericope (vv 18-19), and the word order is altered to accommodate 
it, indicating that it is the final rite in the procedure. It is followed by a sum¬ 
mary verb, wayyaqter (v 20b; Paran 1983: 145). 

the suet (happader). This term is missing in Exod 29:17. It is supplied from 
Lev 1:8 and represents an attempt to have the burnt-offering ritual conform 
with its prescription in chap. 1 (see the Note on v 21). The etymology of peder 
and its distinction from the usual term for suet, heleb, are unknown (see the 
Note on 1:8). 

21. That the writer of this verse has chap. 1 before him is not only evident 
from the word order, which follows 1:9 with complete fidelity, but also from the 
ritual procedure itself. The quartered animal, its head and its suet, are placed on 
the altar fire (v 20), to which the entrails and shins are added after they are 
washed (v 21). This accounts for the twofold occurrence of wayyaqter ‘turned 
into smoke' (vv 20, 21). Interestingly, the Aramaic and Greek additions (w 25- 
BO) to T. Levi (Charles 1908: Appendix III, p. 250) prescribe that the salted 
head (covered with suet) must be offered first—most likely in compliance with 
vv 20-21. This two-stage operation cannot be deduced from its Exod 29 coun¬ 
terpart (29:17-18), but it is clearly implied by 1:6-9 (and followed again in 
9:13-14), again an indication that the writer of Lev 8 used Lev 1 as a corrective 
for his disagreements with his Exod 29 model. Verse 21ba repeats 29:18 in a 
slightly abbreviated form. 

were washed (rahas). Once again the subject of the (active) verb is imper¬ 
sonal and the verb must be rendered as a passive. The principle laid down in 
chap. 1 that the officiant is always specified whereas the lay participant is not 
(see the Notes on 1:5, 6, 9) is scrupulously followed in this chapter. The verb 
again is a simple passive, a sign that a summary is about to follow (wayyaqter) 
that will close the pericope (see the Note on v 20). 

22. was brought forward. See the Note on v 18. 

ordination (millu y im). Literally it means “filling” or, more precisely. 
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“ [hand]-filling/' for it is an abstract plural stemming from the expression milled 
yad y literally, ‘‘fill the hand of,” discussed in detail in the Note on “your ordina¬ 
tion will require,” v 33. 

This sacrifice has already made its appearance in Leviticus in the summa¬ 
tion to chaps. 1-7: “This is the ritual for the burnt offering, the cereal offering, 
the purification offering, the reparation offering, the ordination offering, and the 
sacrifice of well-being,” and in the Note to 7:37 it has been suggested that its 
prescriptive text, currently in Exod 29, originally stood after 7:10, between the 
prescription for the reparation offering (7:1-7) and the well-being offering 
(7:11-36), precisely in the order it occurs in this verse. Its place in this order is 
significant. It stands between the most holy offerings (burnt, cereal, purification, 
and reparation) and the holy offerings (well-being). The major difference be¬ 
tween these two sacrificial categories is that the meat of most holy offerings may 
only be eaten by the priests (6:22; 7:6, 9-10), whereas the well-being offering is 
eaten by anyone in a pure state (7:15-21). The ordination offering in its median 
position shares the attributes of its adjoining neighbors. Like the most holy 
offerings it is eaten only by male priests in the sanctuary court (8:31; cf. 6:9, 19; 
7:6), whereas the priestly prebends of the well-being offering may be eaten by 
members of the priest's family at any pure place. Of the three kinds of well¬ 
being offerings it resembles most the thanksgiving offering in that it is also 
accompanied by bread offerings (v 2; Exod 29:2; cf. 7:12) and is consumed on 
the same day. But here too a distinction is noticeable: the bread offerings of the 
ordination offering are entirely unleavened, but those of the thanksgiving offer¬ 
ing are in part leavened. Moreover, even the prebends are not the same: whereas 
the breast and right thigh of the well-being offering are assigned to the priests 
(7:32-34; 10:14-15), only the breast of the ordination offering is assigned to 
Moses (as the officiant) while the thigh is burned on the altar together with the 
suet and one of each of the breads (vv 25-29). In effect, the ordination offering 
stands at the highest rung of the well-being offerings. Indeed, according to Exod 
29:27-28, it served as the archetype for the priestly prebends from the well¬ 
being offering. Yet, as shown above, it also partakes of some characteristics of 
the most holy offerings. Hence it is a transitional offering, and it corresponds to 
the transitional nature of its offerers, the priestly consecrands, who are passing 
from the realm of the profane to the realm of the sacred. Thus the status of the 
sacrifice corresponds to the status of its offerers, a point that will be developed in 
the Notes on vv 31 and 33 and in Comment G below. 

23. and it was slaughtered (wayyishat). See the Note on the same word in 
v 19. 

took . . . put (wayyiqqah . . . wayitten). These constitute two discrete 
ritual acts. For other examples, see vv 23-24, 25-27; 14:14; 16:12-13, 18; Num 
6:18-19. 

lobe (tenuk). So the LXX and Saadiah. But Tg. Onq. renders rum ‘the top' 
and Tg. Ps.-/. y hashum f which apparently corresponds to the gader hd y emsa c i 
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‘the middle ridge’ ( Sipra, Millu’im Saw 21), whose scientific name is the antihe¬ 
lix, the hard, raised cartilage between the rim and opening of the ear (cf. Maim, 
on m. Neg. 14:9). 

thumb/big toe (bohen). Although its cognates in Akk., ubdnu and Arab. 
3 ibhdm mean “finger, toe,” in Hebrew the term is restricted to the thumb and 
the big toe. 

right (yamin). In the Bible, the right side is the preferred side. Let these 
examples suffice: in court (1 Kgs 2:19; Pss 45:9; 80:16, 18; 110:1), in blessing 
(Gen 48:17-19), in wisdom (Qoh 10:2), in sight (Zech 11:17), in an oath (Isa 
62:8), in power (Exod 15:6; Pss 118:15-16; 137:5), and in ritual (Lev 7:32; 8:23— 
24; 14:17, 25). This holds true in the entire ancient Near East, for example, 
Mesopotamia (Saggs 1962: 322), Egypt ( ANET 3 7a), Ugarit (1 Krt 68, 161). 
Not surprisingly, it persists in rabbinic tradition: in the Temple, for example, 
every turn must be made to the right (b. Yoma 15b), priestly manipulations are 
performed with the right hand (m. Zebah. 2:1, 32; Menah. 1:2), and left- 
handedness disqualifies a priest (cf. Maimonides, Temple Service , “Entry to the 
Temple,” 5.18). 

The meaning of the rite is much debated. Some hold that the daubed 
organs represent the entire body, partes pro toto (Ehrlich 1908-14 on Exod 
29:20; Snaith 1967). Others prefer a spiritual, allegorical explanation: “The 
organs of hearing, handling and walking are touched by the blood, imply that 
the priest is to have hallowed ears to listen to God’s command, hallowed hands 
to perform his sacred offices, and hallowed feet to tread rightly the sacred places 
as also to walk generally in holy ways” (Driver 1911 on Exod 29:20). To be sure, 
the daubed organs of the priest represent his entire person, just as the daubed 
horns of the altar stand for its entirety and the aspersed veil and Ark denote the 
adytum in which they reside (4:6-7, 25; 16:14-15). Still, the objects selected for 
these metonymic rites are not chosen at random; partes pro toto does not tell the 
whole story. 

There is abundant attestation of ritual daubing in the ancient Near East. 
The incantations recited during the ritual smearing of persons, the statues of 
gods, and buildings testify that their purpose is purificatory and apotropaic: to 
wipe off and ward off the incursions of menacing demonic forces. Always it is 
the vulnerable parts of bodies (extremities) and structures (corners, entrances) 
that are smeared with magical substances (e.g., ANET 3 338; Wright 1987: 34- 
36). Thus it can be seen that the blood-daubing of the altar’s extremities—its 
horns—closely resembles the blood-daubing of the extremities of the priests. 
But it is the dedicatory rite of Ezekiel’s altar that most closely corresponds to 
the daubing of the priests, for the purificatory blood is daubed not only on the 
altar’s horns but also on the corners of its two gutters, located at its middle and 
bottom (Ezek 43:20). These points correspond to a person’s earlobe, thumb, and 
big toe. It is safe then to conclude that these two congruent rites share the same 
purpose, which in the case of Ezekiel’s altar is made explicit: wehitte’td *6to 
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wekippartdhu ‘and you shall decontaminate it and thus purge'it’ (Ezek 43:20; 
note the same phraseology in Exod 29:36); yekapperu y et-hammizbeah wetihdru 
y oto ‘they shall purge the altar and thus purify it’ (Ezek 43:26). Therefore, the 
daubing of the priest at points of his body and the daubing of comparable points 
on the altar must possess a similar goal: kippur. One might object to this equa¬ 
tion on the ground that the source for the blood is not the same in each rite: the 
blood for the daubing of the altar stems from a purification offering, whereas the 
blood for the priests’ daubing comes from the ordination offering. One should 
keep in mind, however, a basic postulate of Israel’s sacrificial system: the blood 
of the purification offering is only applied to objects, never to persons (chap. 4, 
Comment B). The purification of persons, ipso facto , must require the blood of 
other sacrifices. And, indeed, it does. The healed mesord c y like the priestly con- 


secrand, has his body daubed with sacrificial blood precisely at the same junc¬ 
tures: earlobes, thumbs, and big toes, and the blood is drawn from a reparation 
offering. Moreover, the purpose of this rite is expressly stated: wekipper c alayw 
hakkohen ‘the priest shall make expiation for him’ (Lev 14:18; cf. v 29). Further¬ 
more, the similarity between these two ceremonies is demonstrated by the fact 
that they serve the same function. They are rites of passage (see Comment G 
below and chap. 14, Comment B). Finally, it must be noted that the ordination 
offering itself is identified by an expiatory label. The priestly consecrands are 
ordered to eat the flesh of the ordination ram and its accompanying breads 
we y dkelu y otdm y aser kuppar bdhem ‘those who were expiated by them shall eat 
them' (Exod 29:33; cf. the Note on 8:34). In sum, there can be no doubt that 
the function of the blood-daubing of the priests is for kippur , and that the 
nature of this kippur is purgative and apotropaic. 

An added bonus to this conclusion is that it places the two blood rites 
performed on the priestly consecrands, daubing and sprinkling, in proper per¬ 
spective: the daubing is for kippur —purgation—and the sprinkling is for qiddus 
—sanctification (v 30). Thus the analogy to the blood rite on the sacrificial altar 
on the Day of Purgation is complete: the altar is also first daubed and then 
sprinkled, and the purpose of each blood manipulation is clarified by the text: 
wetiharo weqiddeso mittum y ot bene yi$ra y el ‘Thus he shall purify it of the pollu¬ 
tion of the Israelites and consecrate it’ (16:19b). As for the reason why the blood 
(of the same sacrifice) when sprinkled upon the priests sanctifies, rather than 
purges, them, see the Note on v 30. Daubing of the priests, then, corresponds 
to the daubing of the altar. The blood is applied to the vulnerable extremities, 
and its function is purgative and prophylactic. Strikingly, the same reason is 
given by Frazer for the widespread practice among primitive peoples of mutilat¬ 
ing the ear and fingers in magical rites—to guard these outlying parts against 
evil powers during rites of passage (1911-15: 3.165-269, esp. 261; cf. Comment 
G below). 


24. were brought forward, wayyaqreb; cf. the Note on v 18. 

the sons of Aaron. Aaron is daubed separately from his sons, but the text of 
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Exod 29:20 implies they are daubed together. How can this difference be ex¬ 
plained? The answer lies in the differing view in each account of Aaron's status 
at this point. Exod 29 presumes that Aaron continues to have the same profane 
status as his sons; all of them will become consecrated together by their joint 
aspersion with the sacrificial blood and anointment oil (Exod 29:21). Lev 8, 
conversely, presumes that Aaron has already been consecrated by his preliminary 
dousing with the anointing oil, wayyimsah y oto leqaddeso 'anointing him to 
consecrate him' (v 12b). Hence Aaron, now bearing a holy status, must be 
segregated from his sons, who are still profane. To "distinguish between the 
sacred and the common" (10:10a): what the priests are enjoined to teach to 
others, they must certainly practice themselves. Proof that Lev 8 presumes 
Aaron's holy status at this point is found in its variant version of the aspersion: 
Aaron himself is not sprinkled with the consecrating blood and oil (v 30). He 
does not need it; he is already consecrated (details in the Note on v 30). A 
judgment can even be made as to which of the two versions is more logical. The 
nod must be given to Exod 29, for the pouring of the ram’s blood on the altar 
and its aspersion on the priests form a continuous rite (Exod 29:20-21), whereas 
in Lev 8 the two blood manipulations are separated—unnecessarily—by the 
lengthy elevation rite (vv 25-29). 

25. the suet—the broad tail (haheleb we y et-hd y alyd). The Sam. reads haheleb 
y et-hd y alyd. Also in Exod 29:22, the Sam. reads haheleb hd y alya instead of MT’s 
haheleb weha y alyd. The Sam. is correct because haheleb is the all-encompassing 
term that precedes the enumeration of its components (see 3:9; 9:19). 

26. that was before the Lord ( y aser lipne YHWH). That the basket of 
unleavened bread was brought, and probably placed, before the altar is not 
mentioned in this chapter but in Exod 29:3, another indication of the depen¬ 
dent and derivative status of Lev 8 (see Comment B below). 

one cake of unleavened bread (hallat massd y ahat). The corresponding 
phrase in Exod 29:23 is kikkar lehem y ahat ‘one flat loaf of bread', kikkar , like 
halld (see the Note on 2:4), denotes a thick but flat, round loaf—unlike the 
modern loaf. The freedom to use synonyms is the hallmark of the biblical and 
ancient Near Eastern writer (see Comments B and C below). The analogy with 
the breads of the thanksgiving offering (7:12), with which the ordination offer¬ 
ing is compared (see the Note on v 22), and with the baked cereal offering 
(2:4-5) leads to the conclusion that this (and every other) bread offering was 
mixed with oil. 

one cake of oil bread (hallat lehem semen y ahat). Again on the analogy of 
the thanksgiving-offering breads, this bread is probably the equivalent of the 
murbeket (7:12), the cake whose dough is well soaked in oil (see the Note on 
6:14). This also is the view of the rabbis (t. Menah. 7:13; 8:17). 

wafer (rdqiq). A thin, round cake as opposed to a thick, round cake [halld, 
kikkar; see above and the Notes on 2:4). 
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the suet pieces (hahalabim). This general designation also includes the cau¬ 
date lobe and the kidneys (v 25; see the Note on 3:9). 

the right thigh (soq hayyamin). This prebend was consigned to the altar and 
not to the officiant, Moses, as would have been the case had the officiant been a 
priest (see 7:32). Perhaps this is the very reason that Moses is granted the breast, 
one of the two priestly prebends (7:31), but denied the other one, the thigh— 
that he not be taken to be a priest, that his office was only temporarily valid 
until the permanent priesthood would be chosen. Indeed, withholding the right 
thigh from Moses while bestowing the breast may also be significant: whereas 
the breast is apportioned to the entire priestly cadre (7:31), the thigh, explicitly 
and emphatically, belongs solely to the officiant (7:33; see chap. 7, Comment 
F). Thus in receiving the breast Moses is granted quasi-priestly status, but in 
being denied the thigh he is not recognized as the officiant. The ambivalent 
status of Moses in P is explored in Comment E below. 

27. all of these, hakkol, namely, the suet, the breads, and the right thigh. 
The meat is subjected to the tenupa y the elevation rite, as a sign that it is 
transferred from the property of the offerer to the property of God (see below). 
The breads, as adjuncts of the meat and also destined for the altar, thus require 
a similar rite of transfer. (The Nazirite’s loaves also undergo tenupd together 
with their accompanying meat, Num 6:20-21.) The suet, however, is unique in 
that only here is it subject to tenupd , whereas in the procedure for the well-being 
offering it is expressly excluded from this rite (7:30b; cf. 9:20-21). The solution 
eludes me. 

on the palms of Aaron and on the palms of his sons ( c al kappe ’aharon we c al 
kappe banayw). In this double action the officiant (Moses) first places the sacrifi¬ 
cial pieces in the hands of the offerers (the priests) and then transfers them to 
the altar. This can only be seen as an attempt by the author of this text to 
emphasize that only the offerers, and not the officiant, are authorized to dedi¬ 
cate the offering to the Lord. This act underscores the function of the elevation 
rite as a transfer of the elevated objects from the domain of the owners to the 
domain of God (see the Note on 7:29 and chap. 7, Comment E). 

elevation offering (tenupd). Precisely because the right thigh of every well¬ 
being offering is given directly by its offerer to the officiating priest without the 
benefit of a ritual (7:32-33), it is imperative that in this instance it should 
undergo the rite of elevation to indicate that it no longer belongs to the offerer 
but now belongs to God and must be offered up on the altar. For a detailed 
analysis of the function of the elevation rite, see chap. 7, Comment E. 

29. took the breast and presented it (wayyiqqah : et-hahazeh wayyenipehu). 
Why did Moses not put the breast in the offerers’ (priests’) hands together with 
the other pieces requiring the elevation rite? The breast was elevated separately 
to distinguish it from the other pieces, which were assigned to the altar. More¬ 
over, it was not even placed in the offerers’ hands but was taken directly by 
Moses to distinguish it from the breast of the well-being offering, which is 
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assigned to the priestly staff after it undergoes the elevation rite (7:31). The 
breast in this instance is comparable to the right thigh of the well-being offering, 
which is given only to the officiating priest without being subject to the eleva¬ 
tion rite (7:32-33). 

it was Moses 1 portion (lemoseh haya lemana). According to P, Moses should 
have received nothing: he is not a priest. Indeed, he gets nothing from the 
offerers. The right thigh, which normally would have been given directly to the 
officiant by the offerers, is instead given over to God and burned on the altar. 
Instead, Moses receives a prebend, not from the offerers, but from God: the 
breast is subjected to the elevation rite, that is, it is transferred to the authority 
of the divine so that God might award it to him. This is yet another reason why 
the breast rather than the thigh is assigned to Moses; the latter prebend, nor¬ 
mally given to the officiating priest, would, if awarded to Moses, make him in 
the people’s eyes a priest. 

of the ram of ordination (me*el hammillu’im). A smoother reading is ob¬ 
tained if this phrase is inserted after hehazeh. The verse would then read, 
“Moses took the breast from the ram of ordination and presented it as an 
elevation offering before the Lord. It was Moses’ portion—as the Lord had 
commanded Moses.” 

as the Lord had commanded Moses . All of the instructions concerning the 
ordination ram (vv 22-29) were commanded in Exod 29:19-20, 22-26. 

30. some of the anointing oil and some of the blood (missemen hammishd 
umin-haddam). In Exod 29:21, the order is reversed, Moses takes first the blood 
and then the oil. But the order is immaterial because the two liquids are mixed 
before they are aspersed (see below). The reason for mentioning the blood first 
in Exod 29 is contextual: it has just been dashed on the altar (Exod 29:20; cf. 
also Comment B below). 

and sprinkled (wayyaz). The singular form of the verb (also in Exod 29:21, 
wehizzetd) denotes a single, simultaneous toss of the oil and the blood, implying 
that they had been mixed. 

upon Aaron's vestments . . . Aaron's vestments (‘al^ahdron c al-begadd)W 
. . . ’et-’ahdron *et-begdddyw). Two hendiadys expressions, which contrast with 
their equivalents in Exod 29:21, c al-*ahdron wtfal begadayw . . . hu* ubegadayw, 
where the addition of the conjunctive waw on begadayw forces the rendering 
“upon Aaron and his vestments ... he and his vestments.” True, in Lev 8:30 
seventy-four MSS, Sam., and Versions read we*al and fifty-two MSS, Sam., 
LXX, Pesh., and Tg. Ps.-f. read we’et, but just on the principle of lectio dif- 
ficilior y the MT should be preferred (Wessely 1846). But this verdict rests on 
stronger, ideological grounds. On the one hand, in Lev 8 Aaron has already been 
consecrated by his being doused with the anointment oil leqaddeso ‘to conse¬ 
crate him’ (v 12); there is no further need of anointing him for a second time. 
Exod 29, on the other hand, does not designate the dousing of his head with 
anointment oil as consecration (29:7), but delays the usage of the root qds 
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‘consecrate' until his aspersion with the anointment oil together with his sons 


(29:21). 

The fact that Lev 8 has to resort to a pair of hendiadys structures instead of 
simply stating c al-/ y et-bigde y ahar6n is strong evidence for the secondary and 
dependent relationship of Lev 8 to Exod 29. Is it, however, possible that the 
tradition of Lev 8, though later, is just as valid as that of Exod 29? Let us 
examine the matter. First, there is the difference between the two traditions 
concerning the place of the aspersion in the ritual procedure: Exod 29 places it 
after the extremities of the priests are daubed with the blood of the ordination 
ram (Exod 29:20-21); Lev 8 has the aspersion follow the elevation offering (vv 
25-29). Exod 29, it would seem, is more logical, for it keeps all of the blood 
manipulations together (interestingly, 11QT 16:2-3 also prefers the procedure 
of Exod 29 to that of Lev 8; see Comment F below). Furthermore, v 30 seems 
to be out of place. It follows the concluding refrain, “as the Lord commanded 
Moses" (v 29bp), and it is divorced contextually from the next pericope (vv 31- 
35). Because these aspersions were also commanded by God (Exod 29:21), per¬ 
haps they should be inserted into the previous pericope (e.g., before v 26). This 
argument is not decisive, however, for we find in the account of the assembling 
of the Tabernacle that the erection of the enclosure (Exod 40:33a) also falls 
outside the concluding refrain “as the Lord commanded Moses" (v 32b), 
though it too was clearly specified in the divine instructions (Exod 27:9-19). It 
can be shown, however, that the placement of the aspersions here (v 30) serves 
an aesthetic and literary purpose within the chapter: it forms an inclusion with 
vv 12-13, thereby framing and accentuating the consecratory service (BB' in 
Scheme II, Comment A below). Nonetheless, such a literary device, devoid of 
compelling ideological grounds, diminishes its positional claim and gives clear 
priority to the version of Exod 29:21, which has the aspersion of the priests 
follow their daubing and precede the elevation rite. 

In regard to the nature of the aspersion, there is no way, to my knowledge, 
of deciding which of the two traditions, Exod 29 or Lev 8, is correct. Exod 29 
claims that the aspersion sanctifies and, hence, Aaron too must be aspersed. Lev 
8, however, claims that Aaron has already been consecrated by the anointment 
oil (v 12) and need not be anointed a second time. Both traditions are consis¬ 
tent, each within its respective text, and there seems no way to decide between 
them. Perhaps it is best, until further evidence can be adduced, to accept the 
position that Exod 29 and Lev 8 reflect two independent traditions; that Aaron 
was consecrated by the anointment oil when his head was anointed (Lev 8) or 
when he was aspersed with his sons (Exod 29). 

Thus he consecrated, (wayyeqaddes). That the anointment oil consecrated 
the priests and their clothing is obvious; such is the exclusive power and func¬ 
tion of the anointment oil (Exod 30:22-30). But how is it possible for the blood 
to possess consecratory power? Its expiatory role (kippur) in the sacrificial system 
is emphasized over and over again. Indeed, the very daubing of the priests with 
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the blood of the ordination ram (vv 23-24) is for expiation (see the Note on 
v 23). How then can the same blood—from the ordination ram—suddenly have 
a consecratory role? The answer is provided by the text itself; it informs us that, 
as opposed to the daubing of the priests, wherein the blood was applied directly 
from the animal to the priests, the aspersion of the priests must be done with 
blood taken from the altar. Thus in keeping with the basic Priestly rule kol- 
hannogea c bammizbeah yiqdas ‘Whatever touches the altar is sanctified’ (Exod 
29:37b), as soon as the blood impinges upon the altar it partakes of its holiness 
and is then able to impart holiness to others (Hazzequni on Exod 29:21). Simi¬ 
larly, the blood of the purification offering, which has been sanctified by being 
aspersed inside the adytum and shrine of the Tent, is now qualified to consecrate 
the sacrificial altar when sprinkled upon it (16:14-19). In these two instances, 
and only these, the sacrificial blood is sanctified; only consecrated blood can 
consecrate. For the exposition of the way that the altar sanctifies objects (but 
not persons), see chaps. 6-7, Comment B. 

31. Boil (basselu). This imperative, clearly directed to the priestly consec- 
rands, proves that the command ubissalta (Exod 29:31), ostensibly directed to 
Moses, should be taken impersonally and rendered as a passive, “[the flesh] shall 
be boiled.” This verse begins the concluding pericope (vv 31-36), which pos¬ 
sesses the same structure as the opening pericope (vv 1-5), thereby enveloping 
this chapter in an inclusio (see Comment A below). 

at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting (petah y ohel mo c ed). Exod 29:31 reads 
instead bemaqom qados ‘in a holy place’, which the LXX and Sam. add here. 
The corresponding section in Exod 29 also differs in this regard: whereas the 
meat is cooked “in a holy place,” it is eaten “at the entrance to the Tent of 
Meeting” (29:31-32), in consonance with the prescription of this verse. These 
two terms are not synonymous but complementary: the holy place is specified as 
the courtyard (see the Note on 6:9). 

and eat it there (wesam to y kelu ’6to). The meat of the ordination offering is 
treated like most sacrifices (i.e., cereal, purification, and reparation offerings), 
which are eaten within the sacred precincts by male priests on the same day 
(v 32). Yet it is also treated like the well-being offering, which is of lesser 
holiness because its meat is eaten by the offerers (in this case, the priestly 
consecrands), and the officiant (here Moses) receives as his prebend the breast 
(but not the right thigh; see the Note on v 26). Indeed, it most closely resem¬ 
bles the thanksgiving offering, which is also eaten the same day together with its 
accompanying breads (7:14). The ambiguous state of the ordination offering is 
reflected by its position in the sacrificial series: it follows the most holy sacrifices 
and precedes the less holy well-being offering (7:37). Indeed, the status of the 
sacrifice is congruent with the status of the offerers. The ambiguity that charac¬ 
terizes the ordination ram corresponds to the ambiguity of those ordained. And 
indeed this sacrifice may have been chosen for this very reason. A sacrifice that 
is neither holy nor most holy but lies somewhere between is a reflection of the 
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consecrands who are in a liminal state: they are no longer of this common world 
but have not yet been admitted into the realm of the divine; they'are in transit. 
Furthermore, because this liminal period is one of extreme danger, they remain 
inside the Tent; they may not appear outside (vv 33, 35). Indeed it is even 
doubtful that they are allowed to leave for their needs; toilet facilities may have 
been available within the Tabernacle court (see the Note on v 33). 

with the bread (we y et-hallehem). The bread, though an adjunct to the meat, 
is indispensable because it performs the same expiatory function: we y dkelu y otam 
J aser kuppar bahem ‘they (the consecrands) who were expiated by them (the 
meat and bread) shall eat them' (Exod 29:33a). The bread has the status of a 
minha , a cereal offering; it is most holy (6:10) and must, therefore, be consumed 
the same day it is offered (v 32). 

/ commanded (siwweti). Read suwweti ‘I was commanded' with the LXX, 
Pesh., and Tg. Onq. and as found in v 35 and in 10:13 (cf. also the Note on 
10:18). The command itself is located in Exod 29:31-32. 

“Aaron and his sons shall eat it” (le y mor y ahdron ubanayw yo’keluhu). This is 
not a direct quote, as the command reads, we’dkal y aharon ubanayw ‘and Aaron 
and his sons shall eat’. The perfect with the sequential waw in Exodus has been 


transformed into an imperfect in order to conform grammatically with the other 
imperfects in its immediate context, to’kelu (v 31), ttiropu (v 32), and yemalle J 
(v 33). 

32. The remainder (wehannotdr). Exod 29:34 adds the essential datum c ad 
boqer ‘until morning’, a primary consideration with most holy offerings, which 
must be either eaten or incinerated by the following day. This criterion also 
holds for the thanksgiving offering (7:15), even though it is technically a well¬ 
being offering whose time limit is two days (7:16-17). The ordination offering, 
partaking of some of the characteristics of both the thanksgiving offering and 
the most holy offerings (cf. the Note on v 31), and in fact standing between 
them in rank (7:37), must therefore also follow their common rule—consump¬ 


tion or incineration by the next morning. Incidentally, this rule provides strong 
evidence for the theory that the biblical day, in Priestly circles at least, began in 
the morning. 


of the flesh and the bread (babbd&dr uballehem). The medieval exegetes were 
fully aware of the interchangeability of the beth and mem (e.g., Ibn Ezra on 
Exod 38:8; Ramban, citing Judg 10:8; Ezek 43:27). This exchange has already 
been demonstrated with a synonym of notar: wehannifar baddam ‘what remains 
of the blood' (5:9). 


33. You shall not go outside (ld y tese y u). How inclusive is this prohibition? 
The rabbis would limit it to the time of the consecration service ( Sipra , MilhPim 
42; cf. Ramban). The Karaites regard it as absolute, forbidding all exit except for 
bodily needs (Seper Hamibhar; Keter Torah). That there is room for debate is 
apparent from the ambiguity that is inherent in the Hebrew. The command¬ 
ment “you shall dwell in booths seven days" (23:42) does not mean that the 
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entire week must be spent in booths. Nor does the statement “the Israelites 
bewailed Moses for thirty days” (Deut 34:8) imply that for one month the 
Israelites did not stop crying (Hazzequni). As will be shown below (and in 
Comment G), however, it is likely that Aaron and his sons did not budge from 
the sanctuary at all during the week of their consecration—perhaps not even to 
relieve themselves. The latter possibility would definitely be ruled out according 
to the view of Ezekiel that human feces are a source of defilement (Ezek 4:10— 
15)—a view shared by the sectaries of Qumran (11QT 46:13-16). By contrast, 
nowhere does P mention that human excrement defiles, a position emphatically 
endorsed by the rabbis, for example, “Rabbi Yose said: Is excrement (a source 
of) impurity? Why it is nothing but (a source of) purity” ( y. Pesah. 7:11; 35b). 
True, Deuteronomy’s law of the war camp states that “there shall be an area 
outside the camp where you shall relieve yourself. . . . Because the Lord your 
God moves about in your camp ... let your camp be holy: let him not find 
anything unseemly among you and turn away from you” (Deut 23:13-14). Still, 
“anything unseemly” ( c erwat dabar) is not the same as impurity (him’ci). Thus 
there is a possibility that somewhere within the courtyard enclosure there was a 
space reserved for toilet facilities. Two bits of evidence point in this direction. 
The first is the fact, already discussed, that the place in which the priests eat 
their prebends from the most holy offerings not only is designated as “the 
enclosure of the Tent of Meeting” but is further qualified as “in a holy place” 
(6:9, 19). The implication is clear that not everywhere inside the enclosure was 
considered holy, thus raising the possibility that a toilet area was included. More 
significant information is provided by a passage about the Herodian Temple, 
which speaks of lit tunnels underneath the Temple leading to an immersion pool 
and toilet ( m. Tamid 1:1). Thus the priests were able to get to a toilet without 
exiting the Temple court. One well might ask why, indeed, it was necessary to 
construct a tunnel instead of allowing the priest the simple expedient of reliev¬ 
ing himself somewhere off the Temple mount. Moreover, what was the proce¬ 
dure in the Temple before the tunnel was built? And what was the procedure at 
other sanctuaries—Shiloh, Bethel, Dan, and so on and the Tabernacle—where 
there were no natural springs underneath? Thus the possibility must be reck¬ 
oned with that Aaron and his sons never left the sacred premises during the 
entire week of their consecration: they ate there, slept there, and relieved them¬ 
selves there—a situation that is entirely congruous with the picture presented by 
liminal rites of passage attested in many cultures throughout the world; see 
below and Comment G. 

not A prohibition introduced by /oMs stronger than one with y al, indicating 
long duration (Bright 1973: 192)—in this case, seven days. 

seven days (§ib c at yamim). For the first time in this chapter we learn here 
that the priestly consecration is to last for seven days. There is only one good 
reason for the delay of this information. This chapter is modeled after Exod 29, 
which also mentions the seven-day duration of the consecration only at the end 
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of the prescriptions for the service (29:30, 35-37; see Comment G below). The 
ritual significance of the number seven in Israel and the ancient Near East is 
discussed in the Note on 4:6 (see also Snaith 1947: 115-16). Of special interest 
is the dedication of Eninnu, the temple of Ningirsu, which also lasted seven 
days (Gudea II, 16-18; see Falkenstein and von Soden 1953: -137—82). But it is 
the initiation of Ezekiel's altar that affords the nearest parallel. The text reads, 
"Every day, for seven days, you shall present a goat of purification offering, as 
well as a bull of the herd and a ram of the flock; they shall present unblemished 
ones. Seven days they shall purge the altar and purify it; thus they shall ordain 
it" (Ezek 43:25-26). There can be no question that Ezekiel's demand that the 
new altar be purged with a purification offering each day for seven days is based 
on a passage contained in the account of the consecration of the Tabernacle and 
its priesthood: "You shall ordain them (Aaron and his sons) through seven days, 
and each day you sacrifice a bull of purification offering for purgation; you shall 
decontaminate the altar by performing purgation upon it, and you shall anoint it 
to consecrate it. Seven days you shall purge the altar and consecrate it" (Exod 
29:3 5b—37a). Both rites are in accord in stating that the altar's initiation lasts for 
seven days. They differ, however, in three significant details. First, Ezekiel's 
altar is not consecrated because it is not anointed. But this is not surprising 
because after the destruction of the First Temple, the anointment oil was not 
reconstituted (see the Note on v 11). Then, the sacrificial animals differ. It can 
be shown, however, that this difference rests on two variant traditions concern¬ 
ing the purging of the altar on behalf of the community: Ezekiel relies on Num 
15:22-26 and the Tabernacle account relies on Lev 4:13-21. More precisely, 
Ezekiel has fused the two traditions, for he calls for a purification bull (as Lev 4) 
for the first day (Ezek 43:21) and a purification goat (as Num 15) for the 
following seven days (details in chap. 4, Comment E). Finally, the length of the 
initiation, in fact, also differs: Ezekiel's actually runs for eight days (details in 
chap. 4, Comment J). Yet this deviation is not traceable to a variant tradition 
concerning the number of days but is due to Ezekiel's attempt both to conflate 
the two purification offering traditions (cited above) and to equate the altar 
initiation to his eight-day spring festival (Ezek 45:21-23; details in chap. 4, 
Comment E). The initiation of Solomon's altar (hanukkat hammizbeah) also 
lasted seven days (2 Chr 7:9; cf. 1 Kgs 8:65 LXX, 66), a clear attempt by the 
Chronicler to equate the Solomonic Temple with the Tabernacle (Japhet 1977: 
69)—as demonstrated by his attribution of a theophany on the Solomonic altar 
(2 Chr 7:1a) similar to that on the Tabernacle altar (see the Note on 9:24). 

Two questions need to be asked: Were all seven days similarly observed; and 
were all of the rites on the first day repeated for the remainder of the week? 
Noth (1965) suggests that the consecrating ceremonial took place only on the 
first day (regarding vv 3 3b—34 as a secondary interpolation), and for the rest of 
the week the consecrands were only prohibited from leaving the sanctuary. 
Interestingly, the Karaites entertained a similar view, holding that only the 
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purification bull was offered up for seven days (Exod 29:36-37; Yefet ben Ali, 
cited by Seper Hamibhar on v 34). A. Hurowitz agrees (1974: 90), citing the 
case of the healed mesord c whose purificatory rite ostensibly takes place the first 
day, after which he enters the camp but remains outside his tent for seven days 
(14:4-8). But the analogy of the mesord c is wholly inappropriate. He undergoes a 
graded purification involving rites for the first, seventh, and eighth days that can 
only be compared with other purificatory rites, and his purification has nothing 
in common with an entirely different and, indeed, opposing field of activity— 
consecration, the passage from the profane to the holy (the Karaite contention is 
rebutted in the Note to v 34). Rather, it is preferable to regard the expression 
rendered “ordain” (see below) as implying that all seven days were alike. All rites 
described in this chapter were repeated every day for the entire week. The text, 
however, does indicate some ambiguity concerning the ongoing anointing of the 
priests, especially of Aaron, on which see below. 

If the first-day rites were to be repeated each day, their purpose could well 
have been that of reinforcement (Baentsch 1903). But the text is silent concern¬ 
ing purpose and concerns itself with prohibitions: the consecrands are forbidden 
to leave the sanctuary for seven days on pain of death (v 35). We are dealing 
here with a rite of passage, such as the seven days of birth (circumcision on the 
eighth day marks the first day of the child's life (Gen 17:12), the seven days of 
marriage (Gen 29:27), and the seven days of mourning (Gen 50:10). “All these 
are ‘passage times' when a person moved from one house of life to another, 
dangerous occasions when the demons were most active'' (Snaith 1967 on 4:6). 
Thus the fact that Aaron and his sons are constrained to remain in the sanctuary 
for seven days can only mean that rites are being performed on them during this 
period by which they can pass from the house of commoners to the house of 
priests. They are consecrated as priests only at the end of the week, and during 
this liminal period they are highly vulnerable, not to demonic assault—the world 
of demons has been expunged from Priestly notions—but to human sin and 
impurity (see chap. 4, Comment C). The peril that attends all liminal periods is 
attested in cultures throughout the world, discussion of which is reserved for 
Comment G below. Here let it only be noted that the status of the ordination 
sacrifice is a perfect match for the status of the consecrands. The sacrifice is 
itself transitional and anomalous. It ranks lower than the most holy offerings and 
higher than the lesser holy offering (7:38), and shares the characteristics of both 
(details in the Note on v 22). So too with Aaron and his sons: they participate 
in the sacrificial services as offerers, not as priests; at the same time they are 
consecrated with holy oil. Theirs is a seven-day passage. It is inconceivable that 
after the first day they merely wait out the week at the Tabernacle door. Each 
day's rites will remove them farther from their former profane state and advance 
them to the ranks of the sacred, until they emerge as full-fledged priests. 

your ordination will require, yemalle* *et-yedkem, literally, “he will fill your 
hands.” This idiom occurs not only in P (Exod 28:41; 29.9, 29, 35; 32:29; Lev 
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8:33; 16:32; 21:10; Num 3:3) but elsewhere in Scripture (Judg'17:5, 12; 1 Kgs 
13:33; Ezek 43:26 LXX; 1 Chr 29:5; 2 Chr 13:9; 29:31, where it usually refers to 
persons being installed in priestly functions). Especially instructive is the case of 
Micah: “he had ordained (wayyemalle* *et-yad) one of his sons to be his priest. 
. . . Micah ordained (wayyemalle J . . . } et-yad) the Levite, and the young man 
became his priest and remained in Micah’s shrine"' (Judg 17:5, 12). Once it is 
found in connection with the initiation of Ezekiel's altar: umille y u yadaw (ydwj 
'and dedicated it" (Ezek 43:26b), but the LXX and Pesh. read yadam ‘them’ 
(lit., “their hand"), thus referring again to the consecration of the priests. It is, 
however, the exact cognate phrase in Akk., mullu qdtam, literally, “fill the 
hands," that provides supportive evidence for this rendering, for instance, 
harutu umallu qata’a ‘(Samas and Adad) have inducted me into the priesthood" 
(Streck 1916: 254, 1.9); uddusu esreti umallu qatua ‘(Marduk my lord) ordained 
me to renovate temples’ (Langdon 1912: 110, 3.30; 142, 2.10). Even the origin 
of this phrase may be discernible in the Akk., for example, hatta murte’at nise 
ana qatiya u-me-el-lu-u 'they handed over to me the scepter which shepherds all 
peoples’ (KAH 2.84.8), referring to Adad-Nirari II (CAD, malu 9c, p. 187). 
Thus, into Adad-Nirari’s hands was placed the scepter of authority, a ceremonial 
by which he was inducted into the kingship. One should not, however, point to 
the use in Mari of the idiom ana mil katisunu sumudum ‘in order to increase 
their handful" (ARM 2.13), in other words, to fill their hands with spoil (Noth 
1967: 232 n. 9). This meaning may perhaps pertain to Exod 32:29 (Cody 1969: 
153 n. 22) but not here (Rupprecht 1975). Both in the cited Akkadian and in 
biblical passages, adduced above, mullu qdtam/mille* yad means “ordain, autho¬ 
rize (through a ceremony).” 

It now needs to be asked: What is the ceremony to which this phrase 
refers? According to Tg. Onq ., the phrase refers solely to the sacrificial service 
(cf. also Midr. Ag. to Exod 29:35), including most likely the purification and 
burnt offerings as well as the ordination offering (vv 14-28). Ezekiel, too, it 
should be remembered, identifies the purification and burnt offerings as the 
ordination agencies for the altar (Ezek 43:25-26). Nevertheless, the purification 
offering seems to have been excluded by the writer of Exod 29:35-36 (details in 
the Note on v 34). The rabbis adopt a broader definition. They extend this 
idiom to include the anointing of the priests. In other words, they claim that all 
rites performed on the first day were repeated each following day ( Sipra , Mil- 
lu 5 im Saw 14; Midr. Lev. Rah . 10:8). A number of objections to this view come 
to mind: (1) lemosha bahem ulemall? bam 3 et-yadam ‘to anoint them and ordain 
them’ (Exod 29:29b). Thus “ordain” does not include “anoint." (2) umill?td 
yad-’aharon weyad-banayw ‘You shall ordain Aaron and his sons’ (Exod 29:9b) 
heads up the sacrificial service (ibid., vv 10-26). Thus the prior anointing of 
Aaron (ibid., v 7) is excluded. (3) The purpose of the ordination (8:23) is lekap- 
per c alekem ‘to make expiation for you" (v 34b), a purpose fulfilled by the sacri¬ 
fices (cf. Exod 29:33b), not the anointing. Still, the anointment by sprinkling 
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(v 30) is clearly contingent on the sacrifices (the blood comes from the altar!) 
and cannot be separated from it. Moreover, the function of the priests' daubing 
with the sacrificial blood is clearly for kippur —expiation (see the Note on v 23). 
This leaves the dousing of Aaron's head with the anointment oil (no. 2, above) 
as the only rite possibly excluded. But because mille* yad means “authorize, 
ordain," it is inconceivable that Aaron's private anointing rite by which he 
qualifies as high priest is not also intended. This idiom would still exclude the 
anointing of the sanctuary, for in P it is always attested with a human object, 
namely, the priests. Only Ezekiel extends this phrase to include the altar (Ezek 
43:25; but cf. the LXX, Pesh., cited above), a matter that will be explained in 
the Notes on v 34, below. Thus it can be assumed that all rites of the first day 
were repeated during the entire week of consecration, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of the consecration of the sanctuary. 

Two morphological observations concerning the idiom: though active in 
form it is rendered as a passive, a frequent occurrence in this chapter (vv 15a, 
16a, 17a, 19a, 20a, 21a, 34a); and yad remains singular even when the subject is 
plural (Exod 29:29, 33, 35; Num 3:3; Ehrlich 1908-14). 

34. Everything done (ka y aser c a§d). Although the verb is active it must be 
understood as a passive. Either way, however, the subject is not impersonal; it 
refers to God—not Moses. For this reason we do not find the verb in the first 
person, f dsiti ‘I (Moses) have done', inasmuch as the verb in the previous verse is 
also not in the first person, ’amalle^'X (Moses) shall ordain’. It is God who is the 
author and executor of the priestly ordination. Indeed, in the entire chapter, 
Moses is referred to in the third person with but one exception—and it is a 
telling one— suwweti ‘I was commanded' (v 35b; cf. the Note on v 33b). 

the Lord has commanded to be done, siwwa YHWH la c a§ot, that is, for 
seven days (Rashi, Ibn Ezra), as specified by the corresponding command in 
Exod 29; note the similar vocabulary: we c a§ita . . . kdkd kekol J aser-siwwiti 
’otdka sib c at ydmim ‘Thus you shall do according to all I commanded you, seven 
days . . .’ (Exod 29:35). Because the latter verse is followed by the command 
“you shall sacrifice a purification bull each day . . . you shall purge the altar 
seven days" (Exod 29:36-37), the Karaites hold that only the purification offer¬ 
ing was to be continued for seven days, not the other sacrifices (Yefet ben Ali, 
cited by Seper Hamibhar), which Ibn Ezra rebuts by pointing out that the 
purging of the altar is being singled out here, a function solely of the purification 
offering. Rashi (on Exod 29:36) responds more incisively: “Because it is stated 
‘you shall ordain them seven days' (Exod 29:35b) one may deduce that it refers 
only to that which is brought on their (the consecrands') behalf, namely, the 
rams (for the whole and ordination offerings) and the breads; but that which is 
brought for the altar, namely, the bull for decontaminating the altar, is not to be 
deduced (from this command). Therefore this verse (on the purification offer¬ 
ing, v 36) is essential." Rashi is correct. The ordination (millu^m) of the priests 
refers to all of the sacrifices except the purification offering, which is exclusively 
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reserved for the altar. That is why Ezekiel can speak of the purging of the new 
altar with the purification offering umille*u yadaw (ydw) also as its ordination 
(Ezek 43:26b). It is not an unwarranted application of the idiom. On the con¬ 
trary, it refers to the induction of the altar by its special sacrifice in the same 
manner as the priests are inducted into their service by their sacrifices. And 
certainly, the attempt of the LXX and Pesh. to render Ezekiel's phrase in such a 
way that it refers to the priests' ordination, that is to say, umille'u yedehem , 
‘ordained them', must be vigorously rejected. In any event, it is the clear impli¬ 
cation of both Exod 29 and Lev 8 that all of the sacrifices are to be continued 
for the seven days. 

to make atonement for you (lekapper c alekem). The general term “atone” 
instead of “purge” renders the verb kipper here because we are speaking of those 
sacrifices which ordain the priests, from which the purification offering, the 
exclusive purgative sacrifice, is excluded (see above). Purgation remains one of 
the objectives of the ordination offering because its blood daubed on the extrem¬ 
ities of the priests performs a purgative function (see the Note on v 23). But the 
burnt offering and the bread also play a kippur role, expressly the latter: we’akelu 
*otam *a§er kuppar bdhem ‘they (the consecrands) shall eat them (the ordination 
offering and the breads) who were expiated by them' (Exod 29:33), and sacri¬ 
fices other than the purification offering are expiatory in a wider sense (see chap. 
16, Comment F). See 14:20 for a discussion of why the burnt offering and 
breads (i.e., the cereal offering) perform expiation. Expiation in this general- 
sense means being cleansed of all impurities and sins so that the offerer is 
reconciled and “at one” with God (ef. Milgrom 1983d: 155 n. 52). 

35. You shall stay . . . day and night (tesebu yomam walayla). This datum 
is an innovation, not to be inferred from v 33a (Ehrlich 1908-14). It is a 
merism, meaning that during their consecratory week they are not to leave the 
sanctuary premises at all—not even to relieve themselves (see the Note on 
v 33a). 

observing the Lord's prohibitions (usemartem *et-mismeret YHWH). The 
idiom samar mismeret in connection with the Tabernacle means “perform guard 
duty” (Milgrom 1970a: 8-10). When its object is the Lord, however, the con¬ 
text always involves prohibitions so that “guarding” against violations is always 
meant. To cite examples only from P: Lev 18:30 (sexual violations); 22:9 (defiled 
priest and his food); Num 9:19, 23 (Israel is not to march except at God's 
command); Num 18:7a (priestly taboos concerning the altar and the shrine). In 
this verse too, several taboos are implied: the consecrands may not enter the 
Tent because Moses alone is the priest (Seper Hamibhar); they may not officiate 
at the altar, for the same reason; and they may not leave the sacred precinct 
(v 33a). The same meaning is attested for this phrase in non-P sources as well 
(Milgrom 1970a: 11 and nn. 40, 41). 

so that you do not die (weld* tamutu). This comprises another innovation, 
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which cannot be inferred from v 33a (Ibn Ezra). Death here is by divine agency 
(Milgrom 1970a: 5-8). 

for so I have been commanded (ki-ken suwweti). But this command is not to 
be found in Exod 29, which may account for its wording, instead of the ex¬ 
pected ka’aser siwwa YHWH (vv 9, 13, 17, 21, 29), the implication perhaps 
being: this too I was commanded (cf. Hoffmann 1953). 

36. [And Aaron and his sons] did. wayya c a§ refers only to w 31-35, not to 
the entire chapter. In the previous verses Aaron and his sons did nothing; things 
were done to them. Only in this final pericope are they given direct orders. This 
final pericope—prescription (vv 31-3 5^fulfillment (v 36)—forms a structural 
inclusion with vv 1-5 (see Comment A below). 

all of the things that the Lord had commanded through Moses (kol-had- 
debarim y dser-siwwd YHWH beyad-moleh). This is the seventh and enlarged 
repetition of the structural motif of this chapter (Comment A below). It uses 
y dser instead of ka y a§er in order to allow the insertion of kol-haddebarim as its 
immediate antecedent. Now this verse echoes zeh haddabar y dser-siwwd YHWH 
la c dsot ‘This is what the Lord has commanded to be done' (v 5). Thus, vv 5 and 
6 form an inclusio with v 36 that effectively envelops and, thereby, unifies this 
chapter. 


COMMENTS: THE CONSECRATION 
OF THE PRIESTS 

A. The Structure of Chapter 8 

The consecration service comprises a double series of three acts: washing, 
clothing, and anointing the priests and three kinds of sacrifices. The text of the 
service, moreover, reveals an organizational phrase-motif of its own: the seven¬ 
fold repetition of ka^dser siwwa YHWH ‘as the Lord commanded’ (w 4, 9, 13, 
17, 21, 29, and 36 [enlarged]). This phrase subdivides the chapter into the 
following seven sections: 


Scheme I 

A. Assembling Materials and Persons 

1. vv 1-3 Command 

4a Fulfillment 

B. Anointing Aaron 

2. 4b-9 Washing the priests, dressing Aaron 

3. 10-11 Anointing the sanctuary 

12-13 Anointing Aaron, dressing his sons 
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B'. The Sacrificial Service 


4. 

14-17 

The purification offering 

5. 

18-21 

Hie burnt offering 

6. 

22-29 

The ordination offering 


30 

Anointing the sons and the priestly vest¬ 
ments 


A'. Admonitions for the Seven Days 
7. 31-35 Command 

36 Fulfillment 

The opening and closing sections (AA') are neatly balanced because they 
both comprise in the main a prescriptive text with a brief, summary statement 
concerning its fulfillment. But neither section is germane to the actual ritual 
procedure for the consecration service, hence they serve as an introduction and 
conclusion, respectively, to the chapter. The middle sections (BB') comprise the 
two main elements in the consecration service: the anointing (and consecration) 
of Aaron and the sanctuary and the sacrificial rites. The septenary occurrence of 
this formula cannot be regarded as a matter of chance for it is used twice more, 
in the Priestly accounts of the manufacture of the priestly garments (Exod 39:1, 
5, 7, 21, 26, 29, 31) and of the assembling of the Tabernacle (Exod 40:19, 21,, 
23, 25, 27, 29, 32) (Kearny 1977). Thus Lev 8 is a product of the same editorial 
hand, and it provides further support to the theory that Lev 8 is a direct contin¬ 
uation of Exod 40:17-33, with Exod 40:34-38 and Lev 1-7 as later insertions. 
In other words, the three pericopes containing this sevenfold formula (Exod 39; 
40:17-33; Lev 8) may at one time have been consecutive (for details see the 
Introduction $H). 

In Scheme I, two bulging units disturb the structural symmetry. Verses 10- 
11, the anointing of the sanctuary, clearly form a discrete unit, which does not 
conclude with the formula. Moreover, as shown in the Notes on this unit, it 
disrupts the flow of the narrative, is logically incongruous with its context, and is 
better regarded as a subsequent interpolation. The other protruding unit is v 30, 
which is also discrete and bereft of the formula and, furthermore, at variance 
with its position in Exod 29. Yet it should by no means be regarded as a dis¬ 
placed verse. Its extrusion outside the last formula unit (vv 22-29) corresponds 
to Exod 40:33a, which similarly lies outside the formula scheme (ibid., vv 30- 
32). Thus the writer/editor divided each of these two chapters (Exod 40 and 
Lev 8) into eight units, but being committed to a septenary scheme, he had no 
choice but to leave the last unit (Exod 40:33a; Lev 8:30) outside the scheme. 
Moreover, v 30 in its present position forms an inclusio with vv 6-9, 12-13 
(minus the sanctuary anointing), thereby highlighting the intervening sacrificial 
section. This new datum alters the structural scheme in the following way: 
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Scheme II 

A. Assembling Materials and Persons 

1. vv 1—[3] Command 

[vv 4-5] Fulfillment 
B. Anointing of the Priests 

2. vv 6-9 Washing the priests, dressing Aaron 

[vv 10-11] Anointing the sanctuary 

3. vv 12-13 Anointing Aaron, dressing his sons 

X. The Sacrificial Service 

4. vv 14-17 The purification offering 

5. vv 18-21 The burnt offering 

6. vv 22-29 The ordination offering 

B'. Anointing of the Priests 

v 30 Anointing the priestly vestments 
A'. Admonitions for the Seven Days 

7. vv 31-35 Command 

v 36 Fulfillment 

The advantage of this scheme is that it points to the actual consecration 
rites (X) as the center and pivot of the chapter and that whereas the beginning 
and conclusion (AA') continue to maintain the identical structure as in Scheme 
I, the middle sections (BB') now possess the same content—the anointing of the 
priests. Thus the placement of v 30 after the sacrificial service may not only 
reflect the ideological position that Moses must first complete all of the altar 
rites before he can turn to the task of anointing the priests but also may be due 
to aesthetic, literary reasons—to create an introverted, chiastic pattern. More¬ 
over, this scheme also shows graphically why the units on the assembling of the 
c eda and the anointing of the sanctuary, presuming them to be later additions 
(of P 2 ), had to be inserted in their present positions, the former, in vv 3-5, to 
perfect the inclusio with vv 31-36 (A') and the latter, in vv 10-11, before the 
anointing of Aaron, to allow the consecration of the priests to take place in a 
consecrated sanctuary. The original structure, as here proposed, would still pos¬ 
sess the heptad of handler siwwa YHWH (vv 9, 13, 17, 21, 19) by adding ka’dser 
suwweti (vv 31 LXX, 35). 
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B. Leviticus 8 and Exodus 29 

The dependence of Lev 8 on Exod 29 (until v 37) has been pointed out in 
the Notes. By themselves, singly and scattered, the pieces of evidence may not 
seem so weighty. They are herewith reenumerated and supplemented by addi¬ 
tional evidence so that their cumulative effect will be felt. 

1. The definite articles on all of the objects in v 2 can only refer to their 
counterparts in Exod 29. Particularly striking is the expression sal hammassot 
The basket of unleavened bread', which clearly implies that the reader already 
knows its contents; these, however, are previously given only in Exod 29:2. 

2. zeh haddabar (v 5) may be the incipit of Exod 29 and should be rendered 
“This is the instruction" (but the alternate interpretation given in the Note 
may be preferable). 

3. sis hazzahab nezer haqqodes The gold plate, the holy diadem’ (v 9) is a 
conflation of sis hazzahab (Exod 28:36) and nezer haqqodes (Exod 29:6). 

4. The formula ka’aser siwwa YHWH ‘as the Lord commanded' (v 4, etc.), 
repeated seven times, refers to specific commands of Exod 29. 

5. The consecration of the sanctuary (vv 10ap-ll), absent in Exod 29, has 
been interpolated here from Exod 40:9-11, as the comparative table (Note on 
v 10) graphically demonstrates. Thus Lev 8 in its final form is subsequent not 
only to Exod 29 but also to Exod 40. 

6. Aaron is daubed with the blood of the ordination ram separately from his 
sons (vv 23-24) because at this point he has already achieved a holy status by 
virtue of his anointing (v 12). In Exod 29, however, he gnd his sons are daubed 
together (v 20) because they still belong to the same profane order: they will 
become holy coevally but only after they are sprinkled with the altar blood and 
anointment oil (v 21). Lev 8 is clearly rewriting Exod 29; we find the same verb 
sequence— sahat , laqah y natan —to which Lev 8 adds qarab and natan for the 
sons (vv 23-24). This change is particularly striking because here alone Lev 8 
expands rather than condenses Exod 29. 

7. y dser lipne YHWH That was before the Lord' (v 26) assumes the prior 
knowledge that the basket of unleavened bread had been placed before the altar, 
a datum derivable solely from Exod 29:3. 

8. Aaron is not sprinkled together with his vestments, his sons, and their 
vestments (v 30) because he has already been sanctified by the anointment oil 
(v 12). Yet Exod 29 insists that he be sprinkled together with his vestments, his 
sons, and their vestments (v 21) for it is this aspersion with blood and oil that 
simultaneously sanctifies Aaron and his sons. Surprisingly, the wording of both 
passages is precisely the same except for the missing waw in Lev 8. If Lev 8 were 
original it would have formulated its view in a less cumbersome way, such as c al 
bigde y aharon, instead of slavishly copying Exodus and resorting to a hendiadys 
(for details see the Note on v 30). Moreover, the double occurrence of y itto 
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‘with him’ (v 30) makes no sense in its present context because Aaron himself 
was not sprinkled with the blood and oil. In Exod 29, however, he is sprinkled 
(v 21), and there the text states correctly that his sons together with their 
garments were sprinkled “with him.” 

9. The sprinkling rite (v 30) follows the tenupd (vv 25-29), whereas in 
Exodus the order is reversed (Exod 29:21-26). Exod 29 is more logical because it 
calls for manipulating the blood of the ordination ram in a continuous act, 
namely, daubing the priests followed by their sprinkling. Lev 8, by contrast, 
seems to be governed by literary considerations, specifically its commitment to 
an introverted structure (details in Comment A above). 

10. Moses takes the oil before he takes the blood (v 30), but in Exod 29:21 
he takes the blood first, then the oil. This distinction, however, is inconsequen¬ 
tial because the sing, wayyaz (wehizzeta) betokens a single act of sprinkling, 
implying that the two liquids were mixed (for details see the Note on v 30). 

11. The supplementary admonition that Aaron and his sons dare not leave 
the sanctuary premises for seven days at pain of death (v 35) is not found in 
Exod 29. The author of Lev 8 may have been aware of this fact; hence, he 
changed his regular “cf.” notation, ka’dser siwwa YHWH t to ki ken suwweti *for 
so I have been commanded’, in other words, this too was commanded me by the 
Lord. 

12. Nothing in the description of the consecration rite implies that it is of 
seven-day duration; it is the supplement alone that apprizes us of this fact (vv 
33-35). That it was not introduced earlier in the text where it logically belongs 
can only be due to the author’s attempt to follow the text of Exod 29 (except 
where he differs with its order), where the extension of the consecration to seven 
days also occurs in the appendix (vv 30, 35-37). 

Those who maintain that Lev 8, at least in its core, is older than Exod 29 
(Levine 1965; Elliger 1966; Walkenhorst 1969) point to two kinds of inequali¬ 
ties between the two chapters: items in Exod 29 missing in Lev 8, which, in 
their view, indicate that Exod 29 is the expanded and hence later text, and items 
solely in Lev 8, which, they claim, are original to Lev 8 but have been deleted in 
Exod 29. At face value, this methodological presupposition can be faulted as 
being weighted in favor of the theory. Moreover, the evidence that has been 
adduced is also subject to the following objections: the phrases and clauses of 
Exod 29 omitted in Lev 8 can be subsumed under three categories: (1) redun¬ 
dancies, (2) motives, and (3) precedents. 

(1) Some phrases of Exod 29 would have been redundant in Lev 8, as 
follows: (a) “The Tent of Meeting’’ (Exod 29:4, 10, 11) is missing in Lev 8:6, 
14, 15, respectively. But because the writer of Lev 8 has taken pains to mention 
twice at the beginning of the chapter that all of the participants were gathered 
at the entrance to the Tent of Meeting (8:3-4), there was no need to mention 
this fact again, (b) The purification offering section in Exod 29 ends with the 
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phrase hatta’t Az2 J> (29:14). It is omitted in Lev 8 for the obvious reason that the 
bull has already been labeled a hatta’t (8:2, 14 [bis]). 

(2) Motive clauses missing in Lev 8 are (a) the expiatory function of the 
ordination-offering portions eaten by the priests (29:33a), and (b) that its left¬ 
overs must be burned “because they are holy" (29:34b). But motive clauses that 
are fully justifiable in prescriptive texts are out of place in descriptive rituals, 
which are solely concerned with procedure. 

(3) The rites for Aaron’s sons (Exod 29:9ay) and the priestly prebends from 
the ordination/well-being offering (Exod 27-28) are in the nature of precedents, 
most apt in prescriptions laid down for all time, but are irrelevant in a descrip¬ 
tive text, which purports to describe what took place at the very first occasion— 
the initial investiture of Israel’s priesthood. 

As for the reverse situation, the items in Lev 8 missing in Exod 29 can be 
shown to be secondary to the text of Lev 8 and clearly additions to or deliberate 
changes of Exod 29, as follows: 

(1) The presence of the c edd (vv 3-5) to witness the priestly consecration 
has been influenced by the account of the theophany of the eighth day (9:5) or, 
more likely, by the account of the dedication of Solomon’s Temple (1 Kgs 8:1-2; 
cf. the Note on v 3). 

(2) The sanctification of Aaron (leqaddeso , v 12) as a result of his anoint¬ 
ment is part of the polemic that Lev 8 wages against Exod 29 (see also the Note 
on v 30). 

(3) It is true that Lev 8 does not slavishly imitate Exod 29 but resorts to 
synonyms. In the purification-offering pericope, for example, yasaq ‘poured [the 
sacrificial blood]’ (v 15) replaces the usual term sapak (e g., 4:7, 18, 25, 30, 34); 
c al-qamot hammizbeah sabib ‘on the horns around the altar’ (v 15), found again 
only in 16:18, replaces the customary c al qamot hammizbeah/mizbah hd c old , ‘on 
the horns of the altar’/‘the altar of burnt offering’ (e g., 4:18, 25, 30, 34; Exod 
29:12); and wayyagges ‘he had brought forward’ (v 14), a term hitherto reserved 
solely for the cereal offering (2:8), substitutes for wayyaqreb (e.g., vv 6, 13, 18, 
22; 9:15, 16, 17; cf. Exod 29:3, 4, 8, 10). Yet instead of regarding these peculiari¬ 
ties as signs of an original core in Lev 8, which a purportedly later Exod 29 
altered in vocabulary, we can more reasonably assume that the writer of Lev 8 
felt free to introduce his own synonymous expressions even while following the 
text of Exod 29. This explanation finds strong support in Hittite Temple dedica¬ 
tion texts, such as the Samsuiluna B inscription, adduced in Comment C below. 
The four parallel sentences of the prescriptive and descriptive text cited there 
show that although two of the sentences are replicas of each other, the other 
two show marked variations in vocabulary and style. Thus there is good ancient 
Near Eastern precedent for the Israelite writer to have inserted his own choice 
of words and idioms when he described the fulfillment of a command. Indeed, 
were it not for the other deviations adduced here, which show that Lev 8 
represents a viewpoint different from that of Exod 29, it would even be possible 
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to argue, on the basis of the Hittite precedents, that Exod 29 and Lev 8 could 
have been written by the same author. 

(4) Whereas Lev 8 relates that Aaron was girded bd y abnet ‘with a sash' (v 7) 
and his sons were separately girded with 3 abnet ‘sashes’ (v 13), the text of Exod 
29 contains but one command: wehdgarta 3 otdm 3 abnet 3 ahdr6n ubanayw, liter¬ 
ally, “you shall gird them with sashes, Aaron and his sons” (Exod 29:9). The 
appositional phrase “Aaron and his sons” is missing in the LXX. If it is an MT 
gloss, it is a correct one. As nothing has been said about Aaron’s sash (see 29:5- 
6), it is clear that the suffix 3 otdm refers back to both Aaron and his sons. Still, 
the questions remain: Why is not Aaron’s sash enumerated with his other vest¬ 
ments, and why must it, separately from the rest of his clothing, be included 
with his sons’ sashes? Indeed, the text of Exod 29 actually gives the impression 
that Aaron is anointed when he is without his sash (29:7, 9)! The answer, I 
submit, lies in the unique composition of the sash. Whereas the priests’ other 
vestments are made solely of linen (Exod 28:39), their sashes comprise colored 
wools and fine linen (Exod 39:29), precisely the same composition as the mate¬ 
rial worn by the high priest (Exod 28:6, 15) and sewn into the miskdn, the inner 
curtain and veil of the Tent of Meeting (Exod 26:1, 31). Thus Exod 29, which 
does not regard Aaron as holy after he is anointed (see the Notes on vv 12, 30), 
is stressing the fact that Aaron and his sons are at this point in their ordination 
of equal status and that each is entitled to wear the same most holy garment: the 
multicolored and multifibered sash. Lev 8, instead, which regards Aaron in his 
postanointment state as holy (v 12), is intent on emphasizing that Aaron is to be 
dressed with his sash separately from his sons and before his anointment. That it 
is Lev 8 which has reacted to and altered the text of Exod 29 is supported by the 
wording: Moses girds 3 otdm 3 abnet, literally, “them [with] sashes” (v 13), pre¬ 
cisely the same wording as Exod 29:9. By contrast, the girding of Aaron is 
described as bayabnet, literally, “with the sash” (v 7). The addition of the prepo¬ 
sition would seem to betray the hand of the author of Lev 8, who copied out 
Exod 29:9 regarding the sons’ sashes but added the sash in the description of the 
dressing of Aaron (v 7). 

A word on the composition of the priests' sashes is in order. As remarked 
above, the sash alone of all the ordinary priests’ vestments is composed of wool 
and linen, the very same materials that comprise the outer garments of the high 
priest and the inner curtain in the Tent of Meeting. Yet the very mixture of 
wool and linen, called §a c abiez y is forbidden to the Israelite (Lev 19:19). That 
this prohibition stems from its holy nature can be derived from the injunction: 
“you shall not sow your vineyard with a second kind of seed, lest the crop—that 
from the seed you have sown and the yield of the vineyard—become sanctified 
(yiqdas)" (Deut 22:9), that is to say, it will be confiscated by the sanctuary. 
Another biblical injunction commands the Israelite to attach a petit tekelet, a 
violet cord, to the tassels suspended from his outer garment (Num 15:38). Be¬ 
cause garments, unless otherwise specified, were made of linen, the attachment 
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of a cord of violet—in ancient times only wool could successfully be dyed— 
automatically converted the garment into sa c atnez. The Israelite was therefore 
commanded to weave a single woolen thread into each tassel so that “you shall 
be reminded to observe all my commandments and to be holy to your God” 
(Num 15:40). 

The requirement that the priest wear a sash of sa c atnez completes the 
picture of graded holiness within the ranks of Israel. The high priest alone wears 
outer garments of sa c atnez 7 which match the inner Tabernacle curtains. Thus 
the high priest is sartorially of the same degree of holiness (“most holy”) as the 
area—inside the Tent—in which he officiates. The ordinary priest is of lesser 
holiness than the high priest. He may not officiate inside the Tent but only on 
the altar; he is not “most holy” but “holy,” and the symbol of his reduced 
degree of holiness is his sa c atnez sash. Finally, the Israelite who may not officiate 
at all is neither “most holy” nor “holy.” Nonetheless he is enjoined to wear 
sa c atnez at the fringes of his outer garment as a reminder that he should aspire 
to a life of holiness (for details, see Milgrom 1981 e; 1983b). 

(5) Lev 8 includes the Urim and Thummim among the items donned by 
the high priest (v 8). The reason for their absence in Exod 29 is not difficult to 
discover. Exod 29 heads the list of the high priest's vestments with the words 
weldqahta 3 et-habbegddim ‘You (Moses) shall take the vestments’ (29:5). The 
definite article on habbegadim ‘the vestments’ clearly refers back to the inven¬ 
tory cited in the previous chapter, which reads, “These are the vestments they , 
are to make: a breastpiece, an ephod, a robe, a fringed tunic, a turban, and a 
sash” (Exod 28:4). Obviously, as the Urim and Thummim are not articles of 
clothing they are not included in this list. By contrast,-when the manufacture, 
function, and operation of the vestments are detailed, it is only to be expected 
to find wenatattd 3 el-hosen hammispdt 3 et-hd 3 urim we 3 et-hattummim ‘You shall 
place inside the breastpiece of decision the Urim and Thummim’ (Exod 
28:30aa). Clearly it is this sentence that served as the model for Lev 8:8b: 
wayyitten 3 el-hahosen 3 et-hd 3 urim we 3 et-hattummim ‘he put into the breastpiece 
the Urim and Thummim’. It should be noted that the articles donned by the 
high priest in Lev 8:7-9 are not qualified by the word begadim ‘vestments’. The 
author of Lev 8 was solely interested in describing how the high priest was 
dressed before he was anointed and before he began to officiate. He therefore 
had to mention the Urim and Thummim because the high priest could not 
function without them. 

C. The Samsuiluna B Inscription 

There are many extant texts dealing with the dedication of temples in 
ancient Mesopotamia. None, however, is more illuminating for the understand¬ 
ing of Lev 8 and its relationship to Exod 29 than the bilingual (Sumerian- 
Akkadian) Samsuiluna B inscription (Sollberger 1967; French translation in 
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Sollberger and Kupper 1971). It relates how Samsuiluna, at the command of 
Samas, built the wall of Sippar and restored Samas's temple, Ebabbar. The 
translation of the Akkadian version follows: 


1-7 

8-24 

25 

26-32 

33-38 

39 

40-54 

55-62 

63-78 

79-95 

96-101 


When Enlil, the king of the gods, the great lord of the lands, 
looked upon Samas with his favorable countenance, and 

with his immutable mouth commanded (him) to build the wall 
of Sippar, the ancient city, his holy city, to restore Ebabbar 
to its (original) site, to raise the top of its ziggurat, his lofty 
gigunu (as high) as the heavens, that Samas and Aya may 
enter their pure abode in happiness and joy; 

at that time, 

the heroic youth Samas was commissioned to (fulfill) the 
destiny which Enlil had decreed for Sippar and for Ebabbar 
as if for a festival. 

Samsuiluna, the king made by his own hands, me, he happily 
appointed and (he) instructed me of that command. 

At that time, 

the entire land of Sumer and Akkad which had been hostile 
toward me, within the course of a single year I defeated by 
arms eight times. The cities of my enemies I turned into 
rubble heaps and ruins. I eradicated from the land the root 
of my enemies and of evil (doers). The entire land I brought 
under my command. 

Since from days of yore, since the time the brick(work) of 
Ebabbar had been built, Samas had not been favorable to 
any king among the previous kings and (no one among 
them) had built the wall of Sippar; 

Samsuiluna, the beloved of Samas and Aya, the mighty king, 
the king of Babylon, the king of the four regions of the 
earth, the king whose word is acceptable to Samas and Aya, 
I, at the command of Samas and Marduk, with the enlisted 
work force of my land, molded bricks during that year. 

The wall of Sippar I raised like a great mountain. I renewed 
Ebabbar. I raised (as high) as the heavens the top of the 
ziggurat, its lofty gigunu . Samas, Adad, and Aya I brought 
into their pure abodes amid happiness and joy. I restored to 
Ebabbar its favorable protective genius/vigorous look. 

I did that which was favorable to Sama5, Adad, and Aya. I 
fulfilled the command of Samas and Marduk. 
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102-6 The name of that wall is “Samas has granted Samsuiluna excel¬ 
lent strength and good health." 

107-23 In return for this, Samas, who raises the head of his kingship, 
has given him as a gift a long life of health and happiness, 
an unrivaled kingship, a righteous scepter that stabilizes the 
land, a mighty weapon that slays the enemy, and eternal 
mastery of the four regions of the earth. 

Most significant for the present purpose is the fact that the buildings are 
described twice, first by the divine instigation of the project irr his initial com¬ 
mand and later by the narrator, speaking on behalf of the king, in his description 
of the fulfillment. This is precisely the situation in the Tabernacle story in 
which the priestly consecration is first described by God, the instigator, in his 
command to his messenger Moses, and subsequently by the narrator in his 
description of how Moses implemented the divine command. 

The command (prescription) and implementation (description) sections of 
the Samsuiluna B inscription will now be compared: 

The Command (lines 8-21) 

1. to build the wall of Sippar, the ancient city, his holy city 
(UD.KIB.NUN ki URU si-a-tim ma-ha-su BAD-su e-pe-sa-am) 

2. to restore Ebabbar to its site 
(e-babbar a-na as-ri-su tu-ur-ra-am) 

3. to raise the top of its ziggurat, his lofty gigunu as the heavens 
(U 6 .NIR gi-gu-na-su si-ra-am re-si-sa ki-ma sa-me-e ul-la-a-am) 

4. that Samas and Aya may enter their pure abode in happiness and joy 

( d UTU u Vya a-na su- ub- ti-su-nu el-le-tim in re-sa-tim u hi-di-a-tim 
e-re-ba) 

The Implementation (lines 79-92) 

T. The wall of Sippar I raised like a great mountain 

(BAD UD.KIB.NUN kl ki-ma SA.TU ,ni ra-bi-im u-ul-li) 

2'. I renewed Ebabbar 
(e-babbar u-ud-di-is) 

3'. I raised as the heavens the top of the ziggurat, its lofty gigunu 
(U 6 .NIR gi-gu-na-su si-ra-am re-si-sa ki-ma sa-me-e u-ul-li) 
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4'. Samas, Adad, and Aya I brought into their pure abodes amid happi¬ 
ness and joy 

( d UTU d IM u d Aya a-na su-ub-ti-su-nu el-le-tim in re-sa-tim u hi-da- 
tim u- se-ri-ib) 


The tenses of the verbs in the command differ from those in the implemen¬ 
tation. The verbs in the command are infinitives, objects of the verb iqbiu ‘he 
commanded’ (lines 2-4), while in the implementation section they are simple 
preterites. So too in the biblical consecration account: in the command (Exod 
29) the verbs are either in the imperfect or in the perfect tense with the sequen¬ 
tial waw, while the corresponding verbs in the implementation (Lev 8) are in the 
simple perfect tense or in the imperfect with the sequential waw. 

Of greater significance is the fact that whereas the last two statements in 
the command and fulfillment pericopes (3, 3' and 4, 4') are nearly identical in 
language, the first two (1, T and 2, 2') differ sharply from each other. “To build 
the wall of Sippar, the ancient city, his holy city” is replaced by “The wall of 
Sippar I raised like a great mountain.” And “to restore Ebabbar to its site” 
becomes “I renewed Ebabbar.” Thus the Babylonian scribe allowed himself the 
privilege of changing all of the verbs; from “build” to “raise” and “restore” to 
“renew” and to substitute for the epithets of Sippar, “the ancient city, his holy 
city,” the simile “like a great mountain.” Should we then wonder that the 
author of Lev 8 felt free to curtail the account of Exod 29 (particularly when 
much was irrelevant to his purposes; see Comment B above) and to resort to 
synonymous expressions (e.g., Sapak and ydsaq ‘pour’; higgxl and hiqrib ‘brought 
forward’; see Comment B). 

The Babylonian scribe actually added elements to the implementation sec¬ 
tion not found in the command. Although he writes that Samas had been 
commanded by Enlil that just Samas and Aya should be seated in their abodes, 
he states in the implementation section that Samsuiluna seated Samas, Aya, and 
Adad as well. This additional god is further mentioned in the concluding refrain 
(line 96), where it is stated that the king did that which was good before Samas, 
Adad, and Aya. The scribe also adds (lines 93-94) that the king restored to 
Ebabbar d LAMA-su da-mi-iq-tam (literally, “the good protecting divinity,” figu¬ 
ratively as the vigorous or bright look of the temple [A. Hurowitz]), a datum 
wholly absent in the command section. The author of Lev 8 thus need not have 
had any compunctions about adding items concerning the c eda (w 3-5), the 
Urim and Thummim (v 8), the peder (v 20), and the supplement concerning the 
seven-day prohibitions (vv 33-35). Unless one is willing to argue that the alter¬ 
natives and additions in the Samsuiluna B implementation section are due to 
another scribal hand, it is entirely gratuitous to presume that the changes in 
Lev 8 do not stem from the same author. 

Finally, note should be taken of the scribe’s additional remark in the imple- 
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mentation section: qi-bi-it d UTU u d AMAR.UD a-na as-ri-imr as-ku-un 'I ful¬ 
filled the command of Samas and Marduk' (lines 99-101). This closing remark 
is obviously analogous to the sevenfold refrain that appears in the implementa¬ 
tion account of Lev 8. 

Therefore it may be concluded that the Samsuiluna B inscription demon¬ 
strates that (1) a prescriptive text may be expected to be followed by a descrip¬ 
tive text that repeats, at times verbatim, all of the essential information; (2) the 
repetition need not be literal; ample latitude is given to the scribe in the imple¬ 
mentation section to alter the vocabulary and curtail or add to his account; and 
(3) the implementation section records that the command was fulfilled. 

Because the Samsuiluna B inscription deals with the construction of a tem¬ 
ple it has even more relevance for the relation between the command to build 
the Tabernacle (Exod 25-30) and the account of its implementation (Exod 35- 
40), as discussed by A. Hurowitz (1985). 

D. The Purpose of Anointing 

The main role of symbolic anointment in the ancient Near East, aside from 
its cosmetic, therapeutic, and magical functions, was to ceremonialize an eleva¬ 
tion in legal status: the manumission of a slave woman, the transfer of property, 
the betrothal of a bride, and the deputation of a vassal, and—in Israel—the 
inauguration of a king, the ordination of a priest, and the rehabilitation of a 
mesdrd c . These cases indicate that in Israel symbolic unction took place in the 
cult but not in legal proceedings. This sharp distinction between the sacred and 
the profane is further illustrated by the discrete Hebrew roots employed in each 
realm: “the oil of sacred anointing (msh) . . . shall not be rubbed (swk) on a 
person's body" (Exod 30:31-32); similarly throughout the Bible, msh implies 
that the anointment stems from God (2 Sam 1:21; Jer 22:14 [cf. Isa 21:5] are 
the possible exceptions). The attribute masiah (‘anointed') came to designate 
the king and the high priest and, by extension, other divinely appointed func¬ 
tionaries who were not anointed at all, such as the prophets (1 Kgs 19:16b; Isa 
61:1), the patriarchs (Ps 105:15), and even foreign kings (1 Kgs 19:15; Isa 45:1; 
cf. 2 Kgs 8:7). This figurative use of msh is not a later development, for it is 
already attested in Ugaritic {UT 76.2.22-23; cf. Ps 89:21 and 25). The implica¬ 
tion of anointing as a sacred rite is that the anointed one receives divine sanc¬ 
tion and that his person is inviolable (1 Sam 24:7, 8; 26:9, 11, 16, 23; 2 Sam 
1:14, 16; 19:22). 

Outside of Israel royal unction is thus far unknown except among the Hit- 
tites, where its meaning is unclear. In Israel anointment conferred upon the 
king the ruah YHWH (‘the spirit of the Lord'), that is to say, his support (1 Sam 
16:13-14; 18:12), strength (Ps 89:21-25), and wisdom (Isa 11:1-4). The anoint¬ 
ment of the high priest, however, served an entirely different function. It con¬ 
ferred neither rdah nor any other divine attribute. Moses, for example, trans- 
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ferred his powers (by hand-leaning) to a ruah-e ndowed Joshua (Num 27:18-20), 
but when he transferred the high priest's authority from Aaron to his son Elea- 
zar, these spiritual features are conspicuously absent (Num 20:25-29). In the 
story of Joshua's investiture—told by P—Eleazar is declared the indispensable 
medium to ascertain the Divine will, but, tellingly, not by virtue of any innate 
spiritual powers, rather by his authority to work the oracle (Num 27:21). This 
instance is a vivid illustration of the function of the high priest’s anointment, 
which is otherwise designated by the verb qiddeS (‘to sanctify’). Indeed, the 
anointment “sanctifies" the high priest by removing him from the realm of the 
profane and empowering him to operate in the realm of the sacred, namely, to 
handle the sancta. 

Critics have long postulated that the high priesthood is a late, postexilic 
phenomenon, modeled after the office of the king (e.g., Noth 1965). The re¬ 
spective functions of their anointment render this unlikely. The high priest 
undergoes the ubiquitous legal change of status, albeit in the sacred sphere, not 
the secular one. Conversely, the king incorporates divine attributes through 
unction, a phenomenon attested nowhere else. Thus, if anything, royal unction 
is derivative. History also leans toward this conclusion: sacred anointing ceased 
at the end of the Second Temple period and, according to rabbinic tradition, by 
the end of the First Temple period (t Sota 13:1). Scripture makes the reason 
clear: the sacred oil was compounded only once and, having been lost or de¬ 
stroyed, it could not be reproduced (Exod 30:31-33; contrast the incense, v 34). 
Moreover, the high priest was anointed in conjunction with the cult objects 
(Exod 40:9-15), and the latter practice is found in the oldest portions of the 
Bible (anointment of pillars, Gen 28:18; 31:13; 35:14). Finally, the story of 
Solomon’s anointment by the high priest Zadok (1 Kgs 1:39) could not be an 
interpolation of the Priestly editors, for the latter would by their own law have 
condemned Zadok to death (by God) for the crime of anointing a zar, a non- 
priest (Exod 30:33). To the contrary, this incident complements the image of 
the king in the historical narratives: because he may officiate at the sacred altar 
like a priest (e.g., 1 Kgs 3:4; 8:63-64), why should he not be similarly anointed 
with the sacred oil? The most telling evidence, however, is extrabiblical. In 
Assyria and Babylonia not the kings, but a certain class of priests bore the name 
pasisu ‘anointed’, attesting to the custom of anointing religious functionaries. 
Among the Hittites both kings and priests were anointed. The priestly class 
tazzelli (= Sum. GUDU. = Akk. pastSu) was by its very name the class of 
“anointed ones" (Hoffner 1973: 218). Thus in civilizations anterior to Israel, the 
anointing of the king was, at least, optional but the anointing of a certain class 
of priests was required. 

According to P, the sons of Aaron were anointed with him. Although the 
word mdsah is used (e.g., Exod 40:15a), it means only that they received the 
sacred oil and implies nothing about the manner of its application. Indeed, 
the respective ceremonies differ sharply: the sons were sprinkled (hizzd) after 
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the sacrifice (8:30; Exod 29:21), whereas Aaron’s head was doused (ydsaq) sepa¬ 
rately, before the entire service (8:12; Exod 2:7). Furthermore, whereas each 
succeeding high priest was anointed (6:15), the anointing of the first priests was 
never repeated; it was to be valid for their posterity (Exod 29:9b; 40:15b). This 
concept has proved to be ancient, for it is found in the TeLel-Amarna letters, 
where a vassal stakes his authority on his grandfather’s anointment (EA 51.4-9). 
The difference between the status of the high priest and that of the ordinary 
priests explains the difference between their consecratory rites. The high priest 
was born a priest, a status that is inherited and requires no special sanctification. 
The high priest, however, would require a special inaugural rite to elevate him to 
this position. 

The mesdrd c was anointed on the eighth and concluding day of his purifica¬ 
tion ritual, but the oil was not sacred. The sevenfold sprinkling of the oil ‘'before 
the Lord” (14:16) even before it could be used on the mesord* is clearly a rite of 
consecration; moreover, the indispensable verb mdsah is tellingly absent. Once 
again, the "change of status” is operative: the banishment of the erstwhile 
mesord c has ended and he is free to reenter society. 

Whether the anointment rite was originally operative in Israel’s legal proce¬ 
dures in the manner of her neighbors can no longer be ascertained. A clue that 
Israelite brides may once have been anointed lies in the surviving term for 
betrothal, qiddusin (‘consecration’), and in the present-day betrothal formula, 
"Behold you are consecrated [mequddeset] to me” (cf. t Qidd. 2b), which, 
though found only in rabbinic sources, are undoubtedly older (see further Mil- 
grom 1971c). 


E. Moses as Priest 

R. Yudan citing R. Joseph ben R. Judah and R. Berechiah citing R. 
Joshua ben Qorha, said: During all the forty years that Israel was in the 
wilderness, Moses did not hesitate to perform the functions of the high 
priest, for Scripture says, "Moses and Aaron among his priests” 
(Ps 99:6). . . . R. Eliezer bar R. Joseph taught: (There is no need to 
seek out the inference from Scripture). We have a tradition that Moses, 
wearing a priestly white linen garment, served as high priest in the wil¬ 
derness. However, said R. Tanhum bar R. Yudan, a baraita ( Sipra , 
Shemini Millu’im 14) tells us that during the seven days of the priests’ 
ordination when Moses was serving as high priest, the Presence did not, 
through Moses’ agency, come down to dwell in the world. It was (only 
on the eighth day) when Aaron also began to serve as high priest that, 
through Aaron’s agency, it came down to dwell in the world. ( Pesiq. Rah 
Kah. 4.5) 
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According to this rabbinic midrash, the psalmist's claim that Moses was as 
much a priest as Aaron leads one group of rabbis to aver that Moses indeed 
served as a high priest during the entire wilderness sojourn. But another sage not 
only limits Moses’ priesthood to the seven-day consecration of Aaron and his 
sons but even belittles its importance because the theophany was postponed to 
the eighth day, when Aaron began to officiate (9:24). 

Actually there is no substantive evidence ifi the early biblical narratives that 
would support the psalmist's claim. The text adduced most often, the covenant 
ceremonial at Sinai (Exod 24:4-8), explicitly states that others, not Moses, of¬ 
fered up the sacrificial animals on the altar. True, Moses manipulates the blood, 
casting some on the altar and the rest on the people. But here he acts not as a 
priest but as a covenant maker. And it has been firmly established that blood 
rites in covenant sacrifices were generally "performed not by priests but by kings 
and chieftains” (Cody 1969: 43; e.g., ANET 3 532-33). The claim that Moses 
learned his priestly craft from Jethro (Exod 18:22) carries no weight. The reason 
that Jethro, the guest, officiates and not Moses, the host, is not that Moses 
wanted to be instructed by Jethro (Gray 1925: 208) but, more obviously, that 
Jethro was a priest and Moses was not. A stronger bit of evidence is the claim of 
the Danite priesthood to be of Mosaic lineage (Judg 18:30; cf. b. B. Bat. 109b), 
but it may rest on the tradition that Moses was a Levite—that is, entitled to be 
a priest—not that he actually served as one. 

Yet P states unequivocally that Moses officiated at the priestly consecration 
and that, moreover, he even received in part the priestly prebends from the 
sacrifices (8:29b). What can be the basis of this Priestly tradition? 

The immediate answer is obvious: who else but Moses! Someone had to 
install the priests and someone had to officiate in the sanctuary before the 
priests were installed (Exod 40:22-27). Because, according to P, Israel as yet did 
not have a legitimate, divinely ordained priesthood, the installer ipso facto had 
to be a nonpriest. Moreover, as it was Moses alone to whom the proper sacrifi¬ 
cial procedure was revealed (Lev 1-7), he would have been the only person 
sufficiently qualified both to impart the divine instructions to Aaron and his sons 
and to demonstrate the proper procedures by his personal example ( Sipra , Mil- 
lu 3 im Saw 14). 

This indirect reasoning finds substantive support from the direct evidence 
contained in Mesopotamian documents. The ample texts describing temple 
dedications also, on occasion, speak of the investiture of the temple's priesthood. 
And the same person who dedicates the temple also invests its priesthood—the 
king. LUGAL lL -ut EN.NA (= na§ut eni) ippuS tillesu ebbuti illabsu ‘the king 
performs the ceremony of the installation of the high priest, he puts on his clear 
apparel' (R. Acc. 73.16; cited in CAD , E 1799, 3'). Esarhaddon boasts LO i-sip- 
pi asipi kale nare . . . usziz maharsun ‘I assigned (lit., ‘installed') to them (the 
rituals of Esagila) purification priests, a§ipu priests, exorcisers, and temple sing¬ 
ers’ (Borger, Esarhaddon 24 vi 24; cited in CAD , I/J 242-43). In other words, 
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Moses officiates at the dedication of the Tabernacle and the investiture of the 
priests in his capacity as leader of his people—as their king. 

To be sure, Moses is no ordinary king. “After all we don't know of [Israel's] 
kings investing and consecrating priests. It is the other way around, and it is 
most significant that no one consecrates or invests Moses. His authority comes 
directly from God and is not mediated as is the power of both priests and,kings” 
(D. N. Freedman, written communication). These strictures are well founded. 
Moses’ prophetic role, indeed, as the founder of the prophetic movement, over¬ 
shadows all his other roles, even those of legislator, administrator, and warrior— 
not to mention king. As indicated above, however, there is ancient precedent in 
Israel’s environment for kings investing priests. Even more significant is that 
Moses himself acts as priest—indeed, as Israel's first priest, the one who not 
only established Israel’s cult but also officiated alone during the first week of its 
existence. 

It should not surprise us that Moses' regal role entitles him to act as priest. 
The historical texts of the Bible clearly show that Israel’s kings offered sacrifices: 
for instance, Saul at Gilgal (1 Sam 13:9-10), David at Jerusalem (2 Sam 6:13, 
17-18; 24:25), Solomon at Gibeon (1 Kgs 3:4, 15) and at Jerusalem (1 Kgs 8:5, 
62-64; 9.25). As de Vaux points out (1961a: 113-14), although some of these 
texts can be taken in the factitive sense, that the king “had sacrifice offered,” 
other texts unambiguously assign the cultic action to the king. For example, 
Jeroboam “ascended the altar to sacrifice” (1 Kgs 12:32-33; cf. 1 Kgs 13:1); “the 
king (Ahaz) drew near the altar, ascended it, and offered his burnt offering and 
cereal offering; he poured his libation, and he dashed the blood of his offering of 
well-being against the altar” (2 Kgs 16:12-13). The latter account is most in¬ 
structive, for it continues, “and King Ahaz commanded the priest Uriah: 'On 
the great altar you shall offer the morning burnt offering and the evening cereal 
offering and the king's burnt offering and his cereal offering, with the burnt 
offerings of all the people of the land, their cereal offerings and their libations. 
And against it you shall dash the blood of all the burnt offerings and all the 
blood of the sacrifices’ ” (v 15). Thus it is clear that Ahaz only initiated the 
sacrificial service on the new, “great” altar but thereafter turned over these 
duties to the high priest. Possibly, Solomon himself officiated at the altar on the 
day he dedicated the Temple (1 Kgs 8:63-64). In other words, there is ample 
precedent both in Israel and in its environment that the king had the right to 
officiate in the cult and indeed exercised it, especially on the occasion of the 
dedication of the Temple and the installation of its priesthood. 

Yet it is also true that P is uneasy about Moses' priestly role. The Sipra , 
cited above, is certainly correct that the postponement of the theophany to the 
eighth day (Lev 9:23-24) intentionally bypasses Moses in his capacity as priest 
in order to confer divine sanction upon Aaron and his sons. Moreover, even 
during his week-long ministry, Moses is not accorded the full privileges of the 
priesthood. His prebends from the ordination ram are limited to the breast 
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(8:29), while he is expressly denied the right thigh (vv 26-28), the very portion 
that automatically and exclusively belongs to the officiating priest (7:32-33). 
Moses, then, according to P, was the interim priest only by necessity and divine 
dispensation. 

F. The Priestly Consecration According to the Temple Scroll 

The relevant text and translation of 11QT 15:3-16:4 (Yadin 1983: 61-72) 
follow: 

Ion orl '^lab Vx Vx D'xibobv f ? j run cddds a 

So dtiSw VaS enS *Seni 03 

IVoV o*xV?on nl'yasb o^oni o*Vxn Vlib nx ixm lnxfni 4 
•yon pw nK mrrb D-anpo m 5, (norrnhp^noa on (orl 5 

*w (nxi anpn nx noaon abnn nxh Vxn p rpiy 6 
l*?y -lux a^nn nxi nnl'^y upk* a^nlrd nxi nvban ? 
naan mnr run nrrxy now 1 ?’! no^on nl^xn nxi o'boan * 
T^m ‘soln p nnx nxa n*?n nnp l ?i oarba 0011 mmoi » 

to^a^nn *?y Von iow inxl 'p**pn nnx pr on*? 10 
'nx D-anpa.! io'n pi' 1 ? tto nonnn pw oy 11 
•irn n^y nur no’P? nculh ort^n ^0 nw o^xn 12 
[*?y nnaton 'ran mopm Invr td 1 ? mm nn nro 13 
1 C ] o ,, xV?on I'tv ny’ap nonivDi *?y xbn 1 ? ri'ran u 

xbo hpx m.T -id 1 ? niD 1 ? Iniiy n-n- 'smn pian cxi is 
ho al-np-i in’-ax hnh bhian nx frhalS 1 ? ‘in* is 

nm nx anp-i o-rman *?y inxi loton ^la *?(y inxl 17 
Inon~r nx □’•Jinan ^pr laooi 'njvwma D-rlma 1 ?] 1® 
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"ion’ [dk icnyi mmsl'n Voi Win p’fial'n nonrnm w’hm ’yy) 01 

Inmp 'yy Qyasxa Dina p'f uroh non ms o-iron apt inp'yvl avr -mb) 02 
( nareJ'a mry nyo ya’hl'x "yy a’ao iaioy*'( mn wo natsnl os 

( 1 04 

( Lot 1 i 

(it jaia 'yyi msT vnx jon 'yy) oaa jn untn rata inpVt] 2 
(vtj 3 'yyi rVy aarea 'yy ma p lm msTil lbni rnsTt) j 
( ma'm^ ns nwei *a "yyi Irs* Vd imd ynp ] * 

( Tn'yK aiarV Kia alrip o KaoH w'y okVi raK'y] » 

( jwana aaa a'ya n)K aopai nattaa "yy anpai) e 

(-na mo aaaa mar nlm aapa 'yy t®k a'yna (Vo ntti i 
Pyy aw a'yna nl'KV (niltrVy aw a'yna mo nrCyaa) s 
(anaiaa aaal'aypa 1 (nsoDvsa ialoi am in ms am o^yoaa 9 
hoa aaa am ( larr aal'y mm no aw ma a'y(iy) io 
Ktlyxa era 'yy (i)mpaa a-yl'S fine wiay* wao ay iaiy am u 
(ryaai wan "yy inw idiItv nay naton'y "yaaia oipaa « 
(ration la'yns aa'y nay iVo warn raap Vo ay u, 
(ay Va "yy Jia aaaa ay'y non -wn aan npa ma u 
(ayir p ])wana aa'y nyy two la'ynai iaaa 'yapa is 
(Vo am narala amp "yy oasxa oaa pa 'yapa aa'y i* 
(am o'yn lam naren aary aaa yahx Vly pnr ina it 
ma 'yap raten nataa aMop" itaoli am onto) u 

3 according to this ordinance. I ? 1 rAnd for the ordination, one ram 

for every! [day,] 

3a [and] baskets of bread for all the ra[ms of the ordination, one basket for the] 
one 

4 [ram.] And they shall divide a[l]rl the rams and the baskets for the 

sevei[n days of ordination for every] 

5 day, according to [their] divisions rthey shall offer to the Lord the right 

thighi 

6 of the ram, a burnt offering, and [the fat that covers the entrails, and 

the] rtwoi 

7 kidneys and [the] fat rthat is on thei[m, and the fat that is on] 
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11 

12 
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14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
01 

02 

03 

04 

1 
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3 

4 


the loins, and the [entire] fat tai[l] ("near its backbone, and the append¬ 
age of the liver,n 

and its cereal offering and its drink offering, according to the ordfi¬ 
nance. And they shall take one unleavened cake from the] rbasket 
and one cake! 


of bread with oil and [one] warfer,! [ an d they shall put it all on the 
fats] 

with the offering orf the right! thigh; rand those that sacrifice shall 
wave the! 

r{a}ms and the bread baskets, a wa[ve offering be]rfore the Lord; it is a 
burnt offering,! 

an offering by fire, a pleasing odour before the Lord. [And they shall 
burn everything on the altar over] 

the burnt offering, to complete their own ordination, (throughout) the 
sevren days of! [ordination. I 1] 

And if the high priest will be about [to serve the Lord, (the priest) who] 
has been or- 

drained! to w[ea]r the garments in place of rhis! father, rhe shall 
offe!r [one bull] 

[fo]r all the peo[ple] and one for the priesrts; he shall offer the one of 
the! 

[prie]rst!s firrst.! And the elders of the priest[s] shall lay [their hands] 

[upon] rits! [hea]rd, and after them the high![pr]riest and all the! 
[priests. And they shall kill] rthe bull! 


[before the Lord.] rAnd the elders of the priests shall take some of the 
blood of the bull, and! [shall put] rsome of the bloo![d with their 
finger on the horns of the] 

[altar, and the (rest of) the blood] ("they shall pour around on the 
Pl[ou]!r corners of the ledge of the! [altar ] 


[ ] 

[ m } 

[And they shall take some of its blood and p]ut some of the blood [on 
the tip of his right ear and on the thumb of his right] 


[hand and on the great toe of his] right [foot.] And they shall sprinkle 
[some of the blood that was on the altar upon him and his garments] 
[ he] shall be [holy] all his days. [And he shall not go near 

any dead body,] 
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5 [nor] defile himself, [even for his father or for his mother;] for [he is] 

hol[y to the Lord his God ] 

6 [And he shall sacrifice upon the al] tar and burn th[e fat of the first 

bull ] 

7 [all] the fat that is on the entrails and th[e appendage of the liver and 

the two] 

8 [kid]neys and the fat that is on the[m] rand thn[e fat that is on] 

9 the loins, and its cereal offering and [its] drink [offering, according to 

their ordinance,] rand he shall bun[n them on the altar,] 

10 a burnt [offering] it shall be, an offering by fire, a pleasing odour beffore 

the Lord. I 1 But the flesh of the bull] 

11 and its skin with its dung they shall burn outrside then [temple city(?) 

on a fire of wood(?),] 

12 in a place set apart for the sin offerings; there th[ey] shall bur[n it with 

its head and its legs,] 

13 with all its entrails. And they shall burn all of it there, except its fat; it 

is a sin [offering.] 

14 And he shall take the second bull, which is for the people, and shall 

make with it atonement [for all the people of] 

15 the assembly, with its blood and with its fat; as he did with the fir[st] 

bull, [so he shall do] 

16 with the bull for the assembly; he shall put some of its blood with his 

finger on the horns of the [altar, and all the rest of] 

17 its blood he shall sprinkle o[n the f]our corners of the ledge of the altar, 

and [its fat and] 

18 its [cereal] offering and its [drink] offering he shall b[u]rn upon the altar; 

it is the sin offering for the assembly. 

According to Yadin (1977: 1.76-79; 1983: 91-96), the Scroll's innovations 
are as follows: 

1. The priestly consecration takes place yearly (cf. Lev 7:37; Ezek 43:26 
LXX versus b. Sukk. 43a; Menah. 45a); 

2. . The seven-day consecration service begins on the first of Nisan (Exod 

40:1, 17; Rabbi Akiba, Sipra , Num 68 versus Sipra , Millu 1 2 3 4 5 im Saw 36); 

3. The sacrificial items, the same for each of the seven days, are prepared 
in advance and distributed among the seven priestly divisions (11QT 
15:4-5); 

4. The tenupa (elevation rite) is performed solely by the priestly consec- 

rands (15:11, and see below); 
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5. Two purification bulls and not one are sacrificed at the high priest’s 
consecration (11QT 15:6-8; Exod 29:36; cf. Num 8:8); and 

6. The high priest replaces the elders of the priests as the officiant after 
he is daubed and sprinkled with the blood of the ordination ram (16:2, 
14-18; see below). 

First it should be noted that the Scroll's account of the consecration of the 
ordinary priests, in contrast to that of the high priest, is severely truncated. 
Nothing is said about the purification bull (Lev 8:14-17; Exod 29:10-14), the 
burnt-offering ram (Lev 8:18-21; Exod 29:16-18), and—its most striking omis¬ 
sion—the blood ceremonial: the daubing of the blood of the ordination ram 
upon the extremities of the priests and the sprinkling of the altar blood upon 
their persons and clothing (Lev 8:22-24; Exod 29:19-21). The Scroll only deals 
with the sacrifice of the priests' ordination ram (15:5-14; cf. Lev 8:25-28; Exod 
29:22-25). The reason for these wholesale omissions is not too difficult to dis¬ 
cern. It seems that the author of the Scroll wrote down only the parts of the 
consecration ceremonial in which he differed with the interpretation endorsed 
by the mainstream. In other words, his text is a polemic. This is strikingly 
evident in the prescription for the high priest’s consecration, which deals exclu¬ 
sively with the sacrifice of two purification bulls, a matter that is absent from the 
biblical text, and may only with difficulty be inferred from it (Exod 29:36). The 
reason that the Scroll introduced a second purification bull can be surmised: it 
allows the altar to be decontaminated and sanctified by a discrete purification 
bull before the sacrificial series for the priestly consecration commenced (details 
in the Note on v 15). 

According to the Temple Scroll, the first bull is sacrificed on behalf of the 
priests, the second bull on behalf of the people (15:16-18). The former is 
commanded by Scripture (Exod 29:10; Lev 8:14); the latter is totally the Scroll’s 
initiative. Its innovation can be inferred from the existential difference between 
the Scroll and the Bible. Whereas the consecration of Aaron and his sons takes 
place in a brand new sanctuary, the consecration service of the Scroll takes place 
in a sanctuary that has presumably been polluted during the preceding year by 
all of Israel. Therefore the altar must be purged of Israel’s sins as well as of those 
of the priests. 

Where, however, did Qumran find a scriptural warrant for so radical an 
innovation? I submit that it was found in the book of Ezekiel, which ordains 
that each year on the first day of the first month the Temple is to be purged by a 
purification bull (Ezek 45:18-19). It surely did not go unnoticed by Qumran 
that Ezekiel’s date corresponds to the annual priestly consecration rite. Al¬ 
though it did not go as far as the prophet and prescribe that the entire sacred 
compound be purged by the purification bull—in effect a minor Yom Kippur— 
it nonetheless added Ezekiel’s bull to the one brought by the priests in order to 
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ensure that the altar would be totally purged of the pollution caused it by the 
people. 

The prescription for the consecration of the regular priests, as sparse as it is, 
only underscores its innovations: the advance preparation of all required sacrifi¬ 
cial material and its distribution among the priestly divisions (15:3-5) and the 
execution of the elevation rite solely by the priestly consecrands (15:11-12)—all 
at variance with the received tradition. Thus the entire text of the priestly 
consecration in the Temple Scroll can be viewed as a polemic against prevailing 
practice in the Jerusalem Temple. The following refinements need also be 
added: 

(1) Yadin points to the innovation of the Scroll in prescribing that the 
offerers of the sacrificial ram, the priestly consecrands, execute the tenupa f the 
elevation rite (15:11), whereas in the biblical text, this rite is performed by the 
officiant, Moses (Exod 29:24; Lev 8:27). First let it be noted that, on this point, 
the Scroll is truly an exception. In all attested cases of the tenupd, the officiating 
priest performs the rite (Milgrom 1973a: 41-45). True, the objects undergoing 
tenupd must be brought by the offerers and, in some cases, the text insists that 
the priest perform the rite while the objects are still in their hands (e.g., the 
priestly consecration, Exod 29:24-25; Lev 8:27-28; the Nazirite who has com¬ 
pleted his term, Num 6:19-20). Even in these cases, however, the priest places 
his hands under those of the offerer and initiates the elevation. Ostensibly, the 
breast of the well-being offering is elevated by the offerer himself without the 
assistance of the priest. But in the text dealing with this ritual, yadayw tebfennd 
. . . y et hehazeh lehanip J oto tenupd lipne YHWH ‘His own hands shall bring 
. . . the breast to be elevated as an elevation offering before the Lord’ (Lev 
7:30), the verb must be rendered as a passive ( pace Yadin). And the early rabbis 
and the later Karaites were certainly correct in assuming that in this case too the 
priest placed his hands under those of the offerer and thereafter executed the 
elevation ( Sipra , Saw par. 11:3; Seper Hamibhar, ad loc.). Thus the Scroll’s 
demand that the offerers—who in this case are priests—perform the elevation 
by themselves is truly an exception to the rule. How can it be explained? 

I would suggest that the key to the solution is found in the fact (noted by 
Yadin) that in the consecration of the high priest the latter begins to officiate as 
soon as he is consecrated by the blood of the consecration ram (16:6, 14-18). 
What basis did the author of the Scroll find for it in Scripture? As noted, the 
high priest takes over the officiating from the elders of the priests as soon as he is 
sanctified by the blood of the consecration ram, though in the middle of the 
ritual. By the same token it can be assumed that the priestly consecrands offici¬ 
ate as priests as soon as they are consecrated by the sacrificial blood. Because the 
Scroll follows the text of Exodus in stating that the blood ceremonial takes place 
before the elevation rite (cf. Exod 29:20-21, 23-24; contrast Lev 8:24, 27, 30), 
then the priests execute the elevation rite not just as offerers but also as offici- 
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ants, in agreement with all other cases of tenupa, which show that the rite is 
performed by the officiating priest. 

It must therefore be presumed that, in disagreement with his contemporar¬ 
ies, the author of the Scroll read the biblical prescription for the elevation ritual 
as follows: we§amta [wayitten y et-} hakkol c al kappe ’aharon w^al kappe banayw 
wehenapta [wayyanep] J otam tenupa lipne YHWH ‘And you shall place (and he 
placed) all of these on the palms of Aaron and on the palms of his sons and 
designate them (he designated them) as an elevation offering’ (Exod 29:24; Lev 
8:27). And he would have had irrefutable biblical support for his rendering. In 
the induction service for the Levites, Moses again is the subject of wehenapta 
*otdm tenupa (Num 8:11, 21). Moses, then, merely serves to order the elevation 
of the Levites. For the author of the Temple Scroll a similar procedure is in¬ 
voked for the consecration of the priests: Moses ordered the elevation rite, but it 
is the priests themselves who execute the ritual. 

(2) If the reconstruction [qados yi]hyeh kol yamdw ‘[holy sh]all [he] be all 
his days’ (16:4) is correct, then it implies that the prohibitions of Lev 21:10-15 
are in force for the entire lifetime of the high priest and not just the seven days 
of his consecration. This is also the plain meaning of the biblical text: the high 
priest may not leave the sacred precincts to attend the burial rites even of his 
parents. 

The prohibition stipulating that a high priest may not even view a corpse is 
not unique to Israel. It is attested ubiquitously in antiquity. The alarm is 
sounded when Dumuzi returns from the land of the dead: “O temple of Ur! 
Lock your house, city lock your house! Your enfo-priestess must not go out of her 
house ...” (translation of T. Jacobsen, 1961: 208). The dead must be kept 
away from the city and temple, but the chief priestess may not even expose 
herself to the open air of the street. The vulnerability of the most sacred realm 
reaches down to the end of pagan times: the Roman high priest sins, as did his 
ancient Babylonian counterpart, if he but glances at a corpse. In pagan Syria of 
the common era, a priest who looks at a corpse is unclean for the day and is 
banned from the temple until the following day, and he must purify himself in 
the interim (Lucian, De Syria Dea 2.682). This view is also attested in rabbinic 
teaching, m. Sank. 2:1 merits quotation in full: “If any of his (the high priest’s) 
near of kin die, he may not follow after the bier, but he may go forth with the 
bearers as far as the city gate, if he and they come not within sight of one 
another. So Rabbi Meir [italics mine]. But Rabbi Judah says: He may not go 
forth from the temple, for it is written, ‘neither shall he go out of the sanctuary 
(Lev 21:12).’ ” Rabbi Meir and Rabbi Judah do not difFer at all. As the Roman 
and Babylonian parallels teach us, Rabbi Meir is citing the correct reason for the 
biblical prohibition. 

Thus the Temple Scroll was only observing an ancient and universal obses¬ 
sion to prevent the high priest from being contaminated by a corpse—even by 
sight. 
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(3) The prescription to burn the purification offering bemdqdm mubdal 
lahattd y 6t sammdh yi&re[pu y oto ‘in the place set aside for purification offerings; 
there th[ey] shall bu[rn it’ (16:12) is by its redundancy clearly intended as a 
polemic. The polemic is not difficult to determine. According to the biblical 
text, the purification offering was burned outside the camp at the sepek had- 
desen ‘ash heap' (Lev 4:12), clearly where the ashes from the altar were depos¬ 
ited. In other words, the ashes of the purification offering were to be mixed with 
the ashes of the other altar sacrifices (cf. Rashi, ad loc.). This is also the view of 
the Tannaites, who call this place bet haddesen (m. Zebah. 12:5) or bet had - 
desen haggadol ‘the great ash heap' ( t. Yoma 3:17). Yet the opposing viewpoint 
is also registered in rabbinic sources, that the ashes of the purification offering 
were to be kept apart ( b. Zebah. 104b). Thus the controversy among the 
rabbinic sages clearly had ancient precedents, as now proved by the Temple 
Scroll (cf. also MMT B 29-33). Indeed, the controversy may reach back to the 
days of the Bible and beyond it, for it can be shown that the ashes of the 
purification offering had to be isolated because they were believed to possess 
residual power that, in the pagan world, was held to be black magic but which, 
in the Bible—eviscerated of demonic content—was held to be ritually defiling 
(Milgrom 1976a). 

(4) lemalle y c al napsotemdh ‘to ordain for their lives’ (15:14; pace Yadin). 
This expression is a conflation of lemalle y yad (Exod 29:35) and lekapper c al 
nepes (e.g., Lev 17:11). Both terms occur in the priestly consecration (Exod 
29:33b; cf. Lev 8:33b—34). The point of the conflation—a new coinage of the 
Scroll—is to show that the consecration ram and basket of breads fulfill both an 
expiatory and a consecratory function. 

(5) wesameku ziqne hakkohan[im y et-yedehemah c al rtfjsd we y aharehemah 
ha[kko\hen haggadol wekol ha[kkohanim ‘and the elders of the priests shall lean 
their hands on its head and after them the high priest and all the priests’ 
(15:18-16:1). Why do the priestly elders also perform the hand-leaning ceremo¬ 
nial? That the priestly consecrands perform it is understandable, for the purifica¬ 
tion bull is their sacrifice. Similarly in the biblical consecration service it is the 
consecrands, Aaron and his sons, who perform the hand-leaning (Exod 29:10; 
Lev 8:14). But why do the already consecrated priestly elders join in this cere¬ 
monial? 

The answer is that this purification bull performs a different function. For 
the elders merely begin the hand-leaning ceremonial; they are followed by the 
high priest and, if the reconstruction is correct, the entire priestly corps. Thus 
the purification bull is intended not only for the consecrands but also for all of 
the priests, as is shown by the preceding sentence, wayyaqri[b par y ehad c a]l kol 
hd c a[m] w c y ehad c al hakkohanim wayyaqreb y et-dser [\akkoha\mm bdri y s6ndh ‘a 
bull for all of the people and one for the priests were offered, that for the priests 
being offered first’ (15:16-18). Hence, just as all of the people are expiated by a 
purification bull, so, we must assume, all of the priests are expiated by their 
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purification bull. Now, however, a new question must be faced: just as the 
people's elders perform the hand-leaning on their behalf (Lev 4:15), should not 
the priestly elders act on behalf of the rest of the priests? The answer is that the 
two groups of elders are not alike in their powers. The people’s elders are indeed 
empowered to represent the people, but the priestly elders hold only temporary 
powers; indeed, as soon as the priestly elders consecrate the high priest with the 
blood of the consecration ram, then the high priest immediately begins to 
officiate on behalf of his fellow priests and the people. 

(6) we^arepu kullo temmdh ‘and all of it shall be burned there’ (16:13). The 
plural verb shows that the burning of the purification bull is not done by the 
high priest. Is it then done by the elders of the priests? Probably not. Rather, 
the model is Lev 16:27-28, wetdrepu ba y es . . . wehaiiorep y 6tdm, where the 
plural must be rendered as a passive, “[the bull] . . . shall be consumed by 
fire.” Hence the burning is performed by an unnamed third party (see further 
Milgrom 1978b: 509-12). 

G. The Priestly Consecration: A Rite of Passage 

A. van Gennep (1960) has defined rites of passage as “rites which accom¬ 
pany every change of place, state, social position and age.” They are marked by 
three phases: separation, margin (or limen, signifying “threshold” in Latin), and 
aggregation, as illustrated by the diagram in fig. 12 (Leach 1976: 78). 
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“During the intervening liminal period, the characteristics of the subject (the 
passenger) are ambiguous: he passes through a cultural realm that has few or 
none of the attributes of the past or coming state ... as liminal beings, they 
have no status, property, insignia, secular clothing indicating rank or rule, posi¬ 
tion in a kinship system—in short, nothing that may distinguish them from 
their fellow neophytes or initiands. Their behavior is normally passive or. hum¬ 
ble; they must obey their instructions implicitly, and accept arbitrary punish¬ 
ment without complaint” (Turner 1969: 94-95). 

This description of the liminal state already bears many similarities to the 
biblical rite of priestly consecration. First, however, let a specific example throw 
these similarities into clear relief. During the installation rites of the Kanongesh 
(senior chief) or the Ndembu, the chief-elect is isolated in a hut called kafwi , a 
term Ndembu derive from ku-fwa 4 to die', where he dies from his commoner 
state. He is clad in nothing but a ragged waist-cloth and sits crouched in a 
posture of shame or modesty. The officiant conducts the rite of Kumukindyila , 
which literally means “to speak evil or insulting words against him.” His homily 
begins with these words: “Be silent! You are a mean and selfish fool, one who is 
bad-tempered! You do not love your fellows, you are only angry with them! 
Meanness and theft are all you have! Yet we have called you and we say that you 
must succeed to the chieftainship.” After this harangue, any person who consid¬ 
ers that he has been wronged by the chief-elect in the past is entitled to revile 
him, while the latter has to sit silently with head downcast. In the meantime, 
the officiant strikes his buttocks insultingly. The night before the rite, the chief- 
elect is prevented from sleeping, partly as an ordeal, partly because he may doze 
off and have bad dreams about the shades of dead chiefs. For the duration of the 
rite, he is submissive, silent, and sexually continent (Turner 1969: 100-9). 

The above-cited taboos relating to the liminal state accompanying the ele¬ 
vation of a chief characterize many other primitive cultures as well. The chief- 
elect of the Swazi remains secluded; ... all day he sits naked on a lion skin in 
the ritual hut of the harem or in the sacred enclosure in the royal cattle byre. 
Men of his inner circle see that he breaks none of the taboos” (Kuper 1947: 
219-20, cited by Turner 1967: 109). During the installation rite for the king of 
Gaboon, the people “surrounded him in a dense crowd, and then began to heap 
upon him every manner of abuse that the worst of mobs could imagine. Some 
spat in his face; some beat him with their fists; some kicked him; others threw 
disgusting objects at him; while those unlucky ones who stood on the outside, 
and could reach the poor fellow only with their voices, assiduously cursed him, 
his father, his mother, his sisters and brothers, and all his ancestors to the 
remotest generation. A stranger would not have given a cent for the life of him 
who was presently to be crowned” (Du Chaillu 1868: 43-44, cited by Turner 
1969: 171). 

Rites of passage are attested throughout the world, in every culture and age. 
The examples adduced above have been selected only because they have a 
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bearing on Israel and the ancient Near East (cf. also Patai 1947: 183-84). The 
similarities to the biblical rite of priestly consecration are quickly recognizable: 
the seclusion of the consecrands (in the sanctuary court), their silence and 
submissiveness (they are commanded but do not respond), their sexual conti¬ 
nence (they are isolated within the sacred premises), and their mortal fear lest 
they break any of the taboos. Regarding the latter, the biblical text is frustrat- 
ingly brief. If specifies only one taboo, that of leaving the sanctuary. Clearly 
there were others. For example, because their status was still that of laymen, 
they were forbidden to officiate on the altar or enter the shrine (cf. Num 18:3; 
cf. the Note on v 35); they cooked and ate the sacrificial portions reserved for 
the laity in the area reserved for the laity (v 31) instead of eating the priestly 
prebends (vv 26-29) in the inner court (see the Note on “in front of the sacred 
area," 10:4)—the exclusive preserve of the priests (see the Note on “beside the 
altar," 10:12). Moreover, being in the sanctuary, they would have taken precau¬ 
tions against the occurrence of ritual impurity. The chief-elect of the Ndembu 
was prevented from sleeping the night before his installation because of the fear 
of a polluting dream. The high priest of Israel was kept awake on Yom Kippur 
night for fear of a polluting emission. “If he sought to slumber, young members 
of the priesthood would snap their middle finger before him and say to him, ‘My 
lord, high priest, get up and drive away [sleep] this once [by walking] on the 
[cold] pavement/ And they used to divert him until the time of slaughtering 
drew near" (m. Yoma 1:7). One must presuppose that equally effective measures 
were enjoined for the priestly consecration. 

It is the Babylonian New Year Festival that provides the most illuminating 
parallels to the cases cited above. For the Babylonians, New Year was a momen¬ 
tous rite of passage. The fate of the nation was decreed during this period: “He 
(the sesgallu- priest) shall strike the king’s cheek. If, when [he strikes] the king’s 
cheek, the tears flow, (it means that) the god Bel is friendly: if no tears appear, 
the god Bel is angry: the enemy will rise up and bring about his downfall" 
(ANET^ 334). Moreover, the studied humiliation of the king is a prominent 
feature of the festival: “When he (the king) reaches [the presence of the god 
Bel], the sesgallu -priest shall leave (the sanctuary) and take away the scepter, the 
circle, and the sword [from the king]. He shall bring them [before the god Bel] 
and place them [on] a chair. He shall leave (the sanctuary) and strike the king's 
cheek. ... He shall accompany him (the king) into the presence of the god 
Bel ... he shall drag (him by) the ears and make him bow to the ground" 
(ANET 1 334). 

The similarities and, more important, the differences between the Babylo¬ 
nian New Year Festival and Israel's Yom Kippur are educed in chap. 16, Com¬ 
ment C. But the parallels between the Babylonian king and the Ndembu chief 
in their respective liminal states needs to be underscored here. Both are stripped 
of their clothing—their symbols of authority—and are subjected to rites of 
humiliation. Nothing of this sort obtains in the consecration ceremonies for 
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Aaron and his sons. To the contrary, Aaron is explicitly anointed while wearing 
his ornate robes; so too his sons after they don their official garments. Yet this 
may be the biblical method of accentuating their liminal state: dressed as 
priests, they may not serve as priests; they are in effect laymen and their priest¬ 
hood still lies ahead. They are truly in passage. During the seven-day dedication 
of the temple built by Gudea of Lagash, all ranks were abolished (Falkenstein 
and von Soden 1953: 180; Gudea Cylinder B xvii; Barton 1929: 187, Statue B 
vii, 26-43). One can only recall that on Yom Kippur the high priest is indeed 
divested of his princely garments and dressed in simple linen vestments. This 
requirement has been variously interpreted (see the Note on 16:4). But on this 
annual day, when the welfare of the nation hangs upon the efficacy of his ritual, 
he is literally engaged in a rite of passage, entering and exiting the Holy of 
Holies, into which no man—not even a Moses—may enter. Yet no act of self- 
deprecation was instituted for the priestly investiture. Did a ritual of verbal 
humiliation perhaps obtain? The Bible is silent. 

Thus anthropology helps illuminate the priestly consecration ceremony. 
The virtual quarantining of the consecrands within the sanctuary court and the 
admonition that they must observe the restrictions imposed upon them (as 
laymen) give the unshakable impression that we have to do here with a rite of 
passage wherein the priestly consecrands and their ordination offering share a 
transitional, liminal status. The priestly consecration, therefore, begs anthropo¬ 
logical analysis. (An attempt was recently made by Leach [1976], but it is flawed , 
by a multitude of exegetical errors.) 

Why the liminal state is always a perilous one is difficult to answer. Perhaps 
the establishment, entrenched outside, regards the anarchical, amorphous status 
of the consecrands as a danger to societal law and order (Turner 1969: 108-9). 
M. Douglas’s investigation (1966) would, rather, point to the anomalous posi¬ 
tion of the consecrands, which, by the very fact that it defies classification, is 
feared as dangerous. In either case, there would be complete agreement that 
Aaron and his sons underwent a transformation during their rite of passage. 
Henceforth they are priests; however, their acquired privileges and prestige are 
matched by greater responsibilities and restrictions. 


THE INAUGURAL SERVICE ( 9 : 1 - 24 ) 

The Sacrificial Procedure 

9 J On the eighth day Moses summoned Aaron and his sons and the elders of 
Israel. 2 He said to Aaron, “Take a calf of the herd for a purification offering and 
a ram for a burnt offering, both without blemish, and bring [them] before the 
Lord. 3 And speak to the Israelites, saying, ‘Take a he-goat for a purification 
offering; a calf and a lamb, both yearlings without blemish, for a burnt offering; 
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4 and an ox and a ram for a well-being offering to sacrifice before the Lord; and a 
cereal offering mixed with oil. For today the Lord will appear to you.’ ” 

5 They brought what Moses had commanded to the front of the Tent of 
Meeting, and the whole community came forward and stood before the Lord. 
6 Moses said, “This is what the Lord commanded that you do, that the Glory of 
the Lord may appear to you.” 7 Then Moses said to Aaron, “Come forward to 
the altar and sacrifice your purification offering and your burnt offering and 
make atonement for yourself and for the people; and sacrifice the people’s 
offering and make atonement for them—as the Lord has commanded.” 

8 Aaron came forward to the altar and slaughtered his calf of purification 
offering. 9 Aaron’s sons presented the blood to him; he dipped his finger in the 
blood and put [it] on the horns of the altar; and he poured out [the rest of] the 
blood at the base of the altar. 10 The suet, the kidneys, and the caudate lobe of 
the liver from the purification offering he turned into smoke on the altar—as the 
Lord had commanded Moses; n and the flesh and the skin were consumed in 
fire outside the camp. 12 Then he slaughtered the burnt offering. Aaron’s sons 
passed the blood to him, and he dashed it against all sides of the altar. 13 They 
passed the burnt offering to him in sections, and the head, and he turned [them] 
into smoke on the altar. 14 He washed the entrails and the legs, and turned 
[them] into smoke on the altar with the burnt offering. 

15 Then he brought forward the people’s offering. He took the he-goat for 
the people’s purification offering, and slaughtered it, and performed the purifica¬ 
tion rite with it as with the previous [purification offering]. 16 He brought for¬ 
ward the burnt offering and sacrificed it in the prescribed manner. 17 He then 
brought forward the cereal offering and, taking a handful of it, he turned [it] 
into smoke on the altar—in addition to the burnt offering of the morning. 18 He 
slaughtered the ox and the ram, the people's sacrifice of well-being. Aaron’s sons 
passed the blood to him—which he dashed against all sides of the altar— 19 and 
the suet pieces of the ox and the ram: the broad tail, the covering [suet], the 
kidneys, and the caudate lobes. 20 They laid these suet pieces upon the breasts; 
and he turned the suet pieces into smoke upon the altar. 21 Aaron presented the 
breasts and the right thigh as an elevation offering before the Lord—as Moses 
had commanded. 

Blessing and Theophany 

22 Then Aaron lifted his hands toward the people and blessed them; and he 
came down after sacrificing the purification offering, the burnt offering, and the 
well-being offering. 23 Moses and Aaron then entered the Tent of Meeting. 
When they came out, they blessed the people; and the Glory of the Lord 
appeared to all of the people. 24 Fire came forth from before the Lord and 
consumed the burnt offering and the suet pieces on the altar. And the people 
saw, and shouted for joy, and fell on their faces. 
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NOTES 

9:1. On the eighth day (wayyehi bayyom hasSemini). “At the end of the 
seven days of initiation" ( Tg . Neof.; cf. Tg. Ps.-J.; Philo, Vit. Mos. 2.153), which 
would have fallen on the eighth day of Nisan (cf. Exod 40:17; Rabbi Akiba in 
Sipre Num 68; b. Pesah. 90b, versus the main rabbinic position, Sipre Num 44; 
Seder Olam 7, that the Tabernacle was erected on the twenty-third of Adar and 
inaugurated on the first of Nisan). The Tabernacle took nearly one year in 
construction, the same period ascribed to the building of Eninnu, Ningirsu’s 
temple in Lagash (Gudea A xxiii, B iii); strikingly, its dedication ceremonies also 
lasted seven days (B xvii). 

The eighth day is integrally connected with the previous seven. This holds 
true throughout the cult, for example, circumcision (12:2-3), the firstling (Exod 
22:20), eligibility for being sacrificed (22:26-27), the purification of the sanctu¬ 
ary (16:14-15, 18-19), of the mesorcP (14:8-10, 23), of the tab (15:13-14), and 
of the Nazirite (Num 6:9-10), the dedication of Solomon’s Temple (1 Kgs 8:65 
LXX) and of Ezekiel’s altar (Ezek 43:18-27; see chap. 4, Comment J and the 
Note on 8:33), the duration of Sukkot (23:34-36, 39; Num 29:35) and of the 
Jubilee cycle, 7x7 + 1 (25:8-10). In the noncultic arena, the sequence of 
7 + 1 is also attested (e.g., 1 Sam 16:10-11; 17:2; Mic 5:4; Qoh 11:2). It also 
occurs in the Ugaritic literature (UT 67, 5.8-9, 75, 2.45-46; 1 Aqhat 1.42-43;- 
UT 128, 4.6-7). 

The eighth day is not like the previous seven. The latter serves as millxPim, 
the investiture of the priesthood (chap. 8), and the consecration of the sanctuary 
(8:10-12) whereas the eighth day serves an entirely different purpose—the inau¬ 
guration of the public cult conducted by its newly invested priesthood. The 
technical name for this inauguration is hanukkd ‘initiation’ or, more precisely, 
hanukkat hammizbeah ‘the initiation of the altar’. The concentration of the 
entire chapter is upon the altar, as demonstrated by the curtailed description of 
the sacrificial procedure, which omits nearly every rite that is unrelated to the 
altar (e g., the hand-leaning) but includes every rite involving the altar, even the 
most minute (e.g., the disposition of the suet pieces, vv 19-20), climaxed by the 
unique theophany upon the altar (vv 23-24). The etymology of this term 
hdnukka y its relationship with the gifts of the chieftains (Num 7), and the 
paradigm of this eight-day celebration for subsequent Temple initiation are 
discussed in the Comment below. For the differences between the theophany in 
Israel’s Tabernacle/Temple and those in ancient Mesopotamia, see the Note 
on “will appear," v 4. 

Moses summoned Aaron. As in the previous seven days, Moses continues to 
act like a king; see chap. 8, Comment E. 

the elders of Israel (ziqne yitira’el). The elders are summoned in order to 
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honor Aaron by their presence (Midr. Tank B. 5); to represent the people at the 
sacrificial service (Bekhor Shor; Hazzequni). Most likely both motivations were 
operative. 

2. calf ( c egel). Elsewhere the priests bring a bull, par, as their purification 
offering (4:3; 8:2; 16:3). Because the people's calf is specified as a yearling (v 3), 
this calf is probably older, perhaps even equivalent to a bull (Ibn Ezra). This 
view would correspond to the opinion of the rabbis (m. Para 1:1) who hold, 
versus Rabbi Eliezer, that a calf may be as much as two years old (cf. t Para 
1:5). Indeed, there is even an attestation of a three-year-old calf (Gen 15:9). 

ram (\'ayil'). It is also the priests' burnt offering in 8:18; 16:3. Koch (1959: 
70) wonders why Aaron must now bring a purification and a burnt offering after 
having already done so for the seven previous days. The answer lies in the 
contrasting function of the two periods. The week-long ceremonies focused on 
the investiture of the priests, but the eighth-day service marks the inauguration 
of the public cult in which all sacrifices play a role. That is, all sacrifices but the 
’asam, the reparation offering, are prescribed for the eighth day, and its absence 
proves the case: the reparation offering is always a private offering; it is never 
required in the public cult. A comparable situation prevails when the chieftains 
bring their gifts for the newly consecrated altar: again, all sacrifices are ac¬ 
counted for but the reparation offering (Num 7:12-17, etc.; see the Comment 
below). Thus the sole absence of the reparation offering from the prescribed 
sacrifices for the eighth day implies the inauguration of the public cult. 

3 .And speak to the Israelites (we’el-bene yi&rafel tedabber). Instead of bene, 
the LXX and Sam. read ziqne, yielding “And speak to the elders of Israel.” 
Supporting this reading is the fact that the term bene yi$ra*el in P is inclusive of 
all Israelites, the priests as well. A good case in point is chap. 16: whenever the 
priests are included with their fellow Israelites, the term employed is bene yis- 
ra*el (16:16, 19, 21, 24). But whenever the priests are listed separately, the 
Israelites are called by different terms (16:5, 15, 17, 24, 33; see the Note on 
16:21). Because Aaron is addressing the nonpriestly Israelites, MT's bene may 
not be correct. Nonetheless, the reading ziqne also faces a logical incongruity. 
The elders had been summoned by Moses (v 1) and were presumably standing 
before him. What need did Moses then have for the mediation of Aaron? He 
could have spoken to them directly! Ehrlich tries to support this emendation by 
making another one, reading dibber for tedabber, thereby yielding “And he 
spoke to the elders of Israel,” on the grounds that the elders fulfilled Moses' 
command (v 5). Yet the anonymous subject in v 5, “they brought,” could just as 
well refer to the Israelites as to the elders. It is best, then, to conclude with the 
MT that the Israelites brought their sacrifices (v 5) at the command of Moses 
but through the agency of Aaron (v 3). The presence of the elders is not 
superfluous but is explicable on other grounds (see the Note on v 1). 

a he-goat for a purification offering. In accordance with Num 15:24 but not 
Lev 4:14 (see chap. 4, Comment E). The presupposition behind the require- 
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ment of the purification offering in all public sacrifices (chap. 4, Comment C) is 
that the ongoing occurrences of sin and impurity continuously pollute the altar 
(contra Kiuchi 1987: 58). 

a calf and a lamb ... for a burnt offering. With a he-goat for a purifica¬ 
tion offering one would expect for the burnt offering either a ram (e.g., 16:5) or 
a bull (e.g., Num 15:24). Here, however, both species (albeit of a younger 
variety) are enjoined, a situation that is found only in the public offerings pre¬ 
scribed for the festivals (e.g., Num 28:11, 15; 28:19, 22; 28:27, 30, etc.)—an 
indication that this eighth day is indeed a festive occasion for all Israel. 

both yearlings (bene-sdna). That the two burnt offerings consist of young 
animals cannot be an accident, but the rationale escapes me. 

4. a well-being offering. The selamim is listed prior to the minhd , the cereal 
offering, even though it follows in the actual sacrificial procedure (vv 17-18). 
Here is another example of the difference in the order of the sacrifices between 
prescriptive and descriptive texts (see the introduction to chap. 8, and the Note 
to 7:38b). The reason for putting the selamim ahead of the minhd may well be 
in order to keep all of the animal sacrifices together (Seper Hamibhar). 

The function of the well-being offering is clarified by the announcement of 
the forthcoming theophany (v 4b). The joy and privilege of witnessing the 
theophany are celebrated by a feast, as for instance in “They beheld God, and 
they ate and drank” (Exod 24:11b; cf. v 5), which in this case was projected 
(10:14-15) but aborted (10:16-20). 

to sacrifice (lizboah). The verb zabah is found only here in P, but it also 
occurs in H (17:5, 7; 19:5; 22:29). To be sure, it is found in all of the other 
pentateuchal sources (e.g., Exod 8:21, 25; 20:24; 34:15; Num 22:40; Deut 12:15, 
21; 15:21), but whereas in the latter passages zabah means “slaughter” either for 
a sacrifice or (in D) for profane purposes, in P and H zabah is restricted to the 
technical meaning “sacrifice the zebah } yt in other words, to conduct the entire 
sacrificial procedure not for all offerings but only for the offering of well-being 
(see Exod 24:6; Deut 27:6-7 [= Josh 8:31] for a similar tendency in the other 
sources). When, however, the specific meaning of “slaughter” is desired, P and 
H resort to the term sahat (cf. v 4 with v 18). For details see Milgrom (1976e: 
13-15 and chap. 11, Comment D). 

and a cereal offering (uminhd). Ibn Ezra claims that this cereal offering is 
the adjunct to the burnt and well-being offerings prescribed in Num 15:1-16. 
But besides the fact that this sacrificial adjunct is enjoined only for the postcon¬ 
quest period (Num 15:2) and is not relevant here, there is the additional discrep¬ 
ancy that it is also burned entirely on the altar whereas the cereal offering 
prescribed here is eaten by the priests (10:12) with only a token (*azkara, cf. 2:2) 
burned on the altar (v 17; Wessely 1846). Furthermore, if the minhd were a 
sacrificial adjunct, its procedure would have been described as kammispdt ‘in the 
prescribed manner' (e.g., Num 15:24; 29:6; Malbim). Hence, both the manner 
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and wording of its procedure demonstrate that it must be an independent offer¬ 
ing (in agreement with Sipra, Millu’im Shemini 12). 

The cereal offering is listed after the well-being offering even though it will 
be offered before it, in keeping with the former's higher rank as a most-holy 
offering (note the sacrificial series in Ezek 45:15, 17; the well-being offering is 
listed last). The prescriptive order never determines the actual procedure (see 
the Notes to 5:16; 7:38b; and the introduction to chap. 8), a stylistic and 
archival peculiarity that obtains elsewhere in the ancient Near East (e.g., Hittite 
Tunnawi; cf. the Note to 8:2). 

For today . . . (ki hayyom . . .). An intimation that the sacrifices will be 
consumed miraculously during the theophany. 

the Lord (YHWH). This is the only place in all of P in which the direct 
revelation of the deity is not mediated by his kabod. The Targums, as is their 
wont, resort to euphemisms: “honor" (Tg. Onq ., as in v 6); “the glory of the 
Presence of the Lord" (Tg. Ps.-J.); “the Word of the Lord" (Tg. Neof.). 

will appear (niPa). The vocalization renders this word as a perfect. All of the 
Versions interpret or read it as a participle, niPeh. Perhaps the Masoretic vocali¬ 
zation was deliberate, to avoid the anthropomorphism: not God but his fire 
(vv 23b, 24a) will appear, and as fire, J es , is feminine they vocalized the verb 
accordingly (Shadad). 

The importance of the theophany in the newly consecrated Tabernacle 
cannot be exaggerated. It renders the Tabernacle the equivalent of Mount Sinai. 
God’s presence was made manifest at both places. But whereas the people 
experienced (rcPa) God’s voice at Sinai (Exod 20:18, JE), only an elite saw him 
(wayyiPu . . . wayyehezu; Exod 24:10-11, JE). In contrast, all of the people 
were privileged to see him sanction the inauguration of the regular cult in the 
Tabernacle. Thus P, in effect, regards the theophany at the Tabernacle as more 
important than JE’s theophany at Sinai. Nonetheless, P has equalized the two 
theophanies in its supplement to the Sinaitic account, which relates that God’s 
kabod made itself visible at Sinai (Exod 24:17) just as it subsequently did at the 
Tabernacle inauguration (vv 6b, 23b, 24a). Still, according to this P verse it is 
not God’s kabod but he, himself, who will be seen by all of Israel. Therefore the 
possibility must be entertained—presuming the accuracy of the MT—that P 
deliberately allowed this description of the theophany to be unqualified by 
God’s kabod , or any other metonym. In this way it certifies the absolute equiva¬ 
lence of the Tabernacle theophany with that of Sinai when, according to the JE 
tradition, the leaders of Israel “saw the God of Israel. . . . Yet he did not raise 
his hand against the leaders (’dsile) of the Israelites; they beheld God, and they 
ate and drank" (Exod 24:10-11). 

The equivalence of the Tabernacle to Sinai is an essential, indeed indispens¬ 
able, axiom of P. The Tabernacle, in effect, becomes a portable Sinai, an assur¬ 
ance of the permanent presence of the deity in Israel’s midst. 

The theophany at the Tabernacle must be sharply differentiated from the- 
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ophanies reported at temple dedications outside of Israel. The latter are charac¬ 
terized by the entry of the god into the temple. For example, in the Kes Temple 
Hymn, the ceremony reaches its climax when the goddess Ninhursag takes her 
seat in the temple (Sjoberg and Bergman 1969: 155-58, lines 120-21). Indeed, 
every hymn in the Sjoberg and Bergman collection ends with the same refrain: 
“He/She (deity) has placed his house on your MU§, he has taken his seat on 
your dais" (see also the Harran inscriptions of Nabonidus 3.21-25 [Gadd 1958: 
65]; Gudea B 2.21-6.10 [Falkenstein and von Soden 1953: 167-70]; Esarhaddon 
A 6.28-36 [Borger 1956: 5]). In Israel, however, the Ark, the symbolic seat of 
the Godhead, is installed—the first among all of the sancta (Exod 40:20-21)— 
before God's presence in the firecloud descends upon the Tabernacle (Exod 
40:34-35). In the Solomonic Temple, although the Ark is the last of the sancta 
to be installed (1 Kgs 8:3-5), it still precedes—following the Tabernacle model 
—the divine firecloud (1 Kgs 8:10-11). Israel’s experience of the theophany is 
also precisely the opposite of Mesopotamia's. Whereas in the latter, the people 
behold their deity as his or her image enters the temple, the Israelites behold 
their God as he emerges from the Tabernacle in the form of fire (vv 23-24). 
Thus, in Israel, according to P, the severance of God from the Ark is unambigu¬ 
ous: even if the firecloud emerges from the Ark room, it has arrived there 
separately from and subsequent to the Ark's installation. 

The kabod presumably brightens in intensity as a signal to Moses whenever 
God desires an audience with him (Num 17:7-8) or when Moses (with Aaron) 
seeks divine counsel (Num 20:6-7) before it condenses between the outspread 
wings of the cherubim in the adytum. Otherwise, the kabod , encased in cloud, 
remains suspended above the Tabernacle so that it is visible to all of Israel at 
night (Exod 40:38; Num 9:15). Here, uniquely at the inauguration of the public 
cult in the Tabernacle, the kabod separates itself from its nebulous encasement 
in order to consume the sacrifices in the sight of all of Israel (see further the 
Note on "and the Glory of the Lord," v 23). 

5. They brought, wayyiqhu , including Aaron and the Israelites (see the Note 
on "And speak," v 3). 

the whole community. kol-ha c eda , comprising the priests and the Israelites 
(see the previous Note), but distinct from the c am ‘people’ (vv 7, 15, 18, 22, 23, 
24), a term that refers to the Israelites but excludes the priests. 

to the front of . . . before (*el-pene . . . lipne). The two prepositions are 
identical in meaning, but the former follows the verb of motion "brought" (cf. 
6:7) and the latter follows the intransitive verb "stood." In either case, the 
meaning is unambiguous: the people and their offerings were now in the 
forecourt of the sacred precinct, before the altar (see the Note on "in front of 
the holy place," 10:4). 

6. This is what the Lord commanded that you do (zeh haddabar y aser-siwwa 
YHWH ta c m). "That," y aser (before ta c a§u ), is missing; it may have fallen out 
because of the previously mentioned y a§er (Kalisch 1867-72) or it may be ex- 
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plained as the subordination of the complementary verbal idea in the imperfect 
(e.g., Isa 42:21; Hos 1:6; Job 32:22; Lam 1:10; GKC 120c). 

What is the referent? None seems to exist. This situation is entirely unlike 
that of the previous chapter, where the same expression, zeh haddabar (8:5), 
clearly referred to the prescriptive text of Exod 29. Ibn Ezra eliminates the need 
for a referent by regarding the first word of this verse, wayyo’mer, as a pluperfect, 
yielding “[Moses] had said,” which in effect transposes this verse before v 2. 
That is, zeh haddabar ‘this is what . . .' would now refer to the command to 
Aaron and the Israelites to bring the requisite sacrifices (vv 3-4). That an imper¬ 
fect attached to a sequential waw can ever be a pluperfect is unlikely, however; 
and even more unlikely is the idea that its referent is the immediately preceding 
command. Ramban, by contrast, proposes that “this is what” has nothing to do 
with the preceding sacrificial inventory but serves as an introduction to the 
forthcoming sacrificial procedure (v 7). Because this is the first time that Aaron 
and his sons will officiate, Moses' instructions and supervision are still needed. 
Indeed, even though the ritual instructions for each sacrifice have already been 
given (chaps. 1-7), their procedural order has not. Hence, Moses now proclaims 
their order (v 7) as a new revelation: “This is what the Lord has commanded.” 
Yet an objection may be raised against this interpretation, namely, that it im¬ 
plies that Moses directed his remarks solely to the priests, in which case there 
would be no need for a separate introduction to Aaron in the next verse. Also 
the Lord's theophany ’alekem ‘to you’ is surely not confined to the priests (see v 
23b). 

The most likely solution is that this entire verse is an editorial note explain¬ 
ing that Moses did not command these sacrifices on his own initiative (as v 2 
implies) but was so commanded by God. (This solution is hinted at by Seper 
Hamibhar: “What w r as undisclosed there [i.e., v 2] is disclosed here that this 
statement was ordered by God.”) A special command by God is needed because 
the two prescribed purification offerings will vary in their procedure from the 
norm; see the Note below. 

you do (ta c a§u). The verb c a£a, as frequently used in P (e.g., Exod 29:39; Lev 
5:10; 14:19, 30), is a technical term for “perform the sacrificial rite” (cf. the 
Note on c a£a, v 7). This interpretation clarifies why the verse is an editorial 
note: the procedure adopted for the sacrifice of the priests' and people’s purifica¬ 
tion offering will vary from the norm. The offerings will be burned outside the 
camp even though their blood has not been admitted inside the Tent (see 6:23), 
hence requiring an additional divine command. 

Glory [of the Lord] (kabod [YHWH]). The earthly manifestation of God is 
termed kabod , and it takes the form of fire. It may be compared to Akk. 
puluhtu, the garment of fire that surrounds the gods (see the Note “and the 
glory of the Lord,” v 23, for details). The kabod is not an earthly fire. In P’s 
description of it, the kaph is used, for example, ke y eS y okelet ‘like a consuming 
fire’ (Exod 24:17). Although kabod is a favorite term of P it is not unknown to 
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the other early traditions (e.g., Exod 33:18, 22; Num 14:21-22; 1 Sam 4:20-21). 
D, however, prefers the more abstract sem ‘name’, designation for the deity 
(e.g., Deut 12:5, 11, 21; 14:23, 24; 16:2). 

7. Come forward to (qerab ’el). This is the only occasion on which such a 
command is given to Aaron. The reason is obvious: he officiates for the first 
time. Indeed, this is the deeper meaning of the idiom qerab ’el. It can connote 
more than “approach” or “come forward.” Where qarab is forbidden, it means 
“encroach” (e.g., 22:3; Num 18:22; see Milgrom 1970a: 16-33); where permit¬ 
ted, qarab ’el can imply the reverse: “have access to” or “be qualified to.” 

The uses of qarab in the Korah pericope are illustrative of both the positive 
and the negative renderings of this term. For example: “An unauthorized person 
should not presume (may not qualify) to offer incense” (Num 17:5); the Levites 
“shall have no access to (may not encroach upon) the sacred vessels or the altar” 
(Num 18:3); “An unauthorized person shall not be associated with (shall not 
intrude upon) you” (Num 18:4); “Henceforth, Israelites shall have no access to 
(not encroach upon) the Tent of Meeting [so as not] to incur mortal punish¬ 
ment” (Num 18:22). In an apodictic prohibition only the negative sense applies: 
“The unauthorized person who encroaches shall be slain” (Num 18:7). Where 
there is no negation the permissive sense alone obtains: “But you shall associate 
with yourself your kinsmen the tribe of Levi” (Num 18:2). The same semantic 
range prevails for the synonym nagas and for the Akk. cognate qerebu (Milgrom 
1970a: 34-36). 

Ezekiel is a particularly rich source of permissive qarab ’el. Only after the 
priests change to street clothing “may they have access to the people” (Ezek 
42:14); “they are the Zadokites who, [alone] of the Levites, have access to the 
Lord to serve him” (Ezek 40:46); “they (the Zadokites) shall have access to my 
table to serve me” (Ezek 44:16). The latter citation is particularly apt, for it 
speaks of qarab ’el in regard to the priests and the altar. 

The positive sense of qarab is also recorded with the laity. The resident 
alien who wishes to offer the pesah must undergo circumcision, “and then he 
shall qualify to offer it” (Exod 12:48). In sexual prohibitions qarab ’el obviously 
means more than “approach” and must be rendered “have intercourse” (e.g., 
18:6, 14, 19; 20:16; Ezek 18:6). 

The rabbis play on the sexual overtones of Moses’ command to Aaron: “It 
may be compared to a king of flesh of blood who married a woman who was 
bashful in his presence. Her sister came to her and said, ‘Why did you enter into 
this state (of marriage) if not to have intercourse with the king? Be bold and 
make love to the king.’ In a similar manner Moses spoke to Aaron: ‘Aaron, my 
brother, why were you chosen to be the high priest if not to officiate before the 
Holy One Blessed Be He? Be bold and render your service’ ” ( Sipra , Millu’im 
Shemini 8). The rabbis cannot be faulted for either their daring or their accu¬ 
racy (see also the Note on “Aaron came forward,” v 8). 

Thus when Moses commands Aaron qerab ’el-hammizbeah , he intends 
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more than that Aaron should step forward. He is telling Aaron to begin the 
sacrificial service, and his command must therefore be rendered “officiate.” 

sacrifice (bis) ( c a$eh). In P, the verb c d$d can bear the technical meaning of 
“perform, sacrifice” (see the Note on ta c <i§u, v 6). The semantic equivalent in 
Akk., epesu ‘make', is also capable of the more restricted meaning “perform [in 
ritual]” (cf. CAD , epesu y Zf). 

make atonement (wekapper). The verb kipper in the context of the purifica¬ 
tion offering denotes “purge” (chap. 4, Comment B), but with the burnt offer¬ 
ing (and, indeed, with every other sacrifice) it bears the general meaning of 
“atone,” in other words, to reconcile the individual (or community) with God so 
that they become “at-one” (chap. 16, Comment F). The more inclusive render¬ 
ing is clearly implied here. 

for yourself and for (ba c adka ube c ad). When the object of kipper is a person, 
it requires either the preposition c al or be c ad y both signifying “on behalf of” 
(16:6, 24, 30, 33; Num 8:12, 21). These two prepositions, however, are not 
entirely synonymous. c al can refer only to persons other than the subject, but 
when the subject wishes to refer to himself be c ad must be used (e.g., 16:6, 11, 
24; Ezek 45:22). This distinction is confirmed by Job 42:28: “Offer a burnt 
offering for yourselves (be c adkem) and Job, my servant, will intercede on your 
behalf ( c alekem)” (Milgrom 1970b). Thus, in this instance only be*ad can be 
used. 

the people (ha c dm). With the LXX, read beteka 'your household', on the 
analogy of 16:6, 11, 17, 24 LXX, where two sets of sacrificial animals are re¬ 
quired, one to effect kippur for the high priest and his household and the other 
for the people. The scribe's error may have been caused by the hd c dm that 
appears four words later. 

the people's offering, qorban ha c dm; compare v 15a, referring to the purifica¬ 
tion, burnt, and cereal offerings (vv 3-4, 15-17), which clearly have expiatory 
functions, but also to the well-being offering (vv 18-21), whose flesh may be 
eaten (7:16-17, 31-34) provided its blood serves as a kippur ransom on the altar 
(17:11; see chap. 11, Comment C). It is possible, however, that this language 
was chosen instead of enumerating the sacrifices, as was done in the case of the 
priests (v 7a), in order to prevent the attribution of expiation to the well-being 
offering (Janowski 1982: 191 n. 30). 

and make atonement for them (wekapper ba c ddam). This sequence is essen¬ 
tial. The priests cannot atone for others until they have atoned first for them¬ 
selves ( b. Yoma 43b; cf. Heb 5:1-4; 7:23-28; 8:1-7). 

as the Lord has commanded. The phrase ka’dSer siwwa YHWH appears 
three times in this chapter (vv 7, 10, 21). What is its referent here? Perhaps the 
reference is to the animals chosen for the sacrifices, which are unprecedented, 
this being the first public service, and, hence, in need of a special divine order. 
But the plain meaning of the text suggests that the Lord's command has to do 
with the exceptional nature of the kippur performed by these animals. Would it, 
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then, refer to the high priest's purification offering because it is burned outside 
the camp even though its blood has not been admitted inside the Tent (see 
6:23), an exceptional situation? But as this anomaly can easily be explained (see 
v 11), the choice must fall on the people’s purification offering, which should 
have been eaten by the priests (in conformance with 6:19, 22) but which, 
instead, is burned outside the camp (10:16). Thus the emphasis on the divine 
origin of the command to carry out the purification offering underscores the 
subsequent deviation from this command practiced by Aaron and his sons, 
thereby provoking the wrath of Moses. 

8. Aaron came forward to the altar (wayyiqrab Aharon y el-hammizbeah). 
That qarab y el means "had access to, qualified for” rather than “approach, come 
forward” is clearly indicated here. Aaron did not have to “approach” the altar in 
order to slaughter the sacrificial animal. The slaughter of ovines was specified to 
the north of the altar (see the Note on 1:11), but bovines (the text here speci¬ 
fies a calf) were slaughtered “before the Lord” (see the Note on 1:5), in other 
words, anywhere within the Tabernacle court, even at a remove from the altar. 
Thus Aaron’s “coming forward” to the altar can only mean that he began to 
officiate (see also the Note on “come forward” in v 7, above). 

and slaughtered. As Aaron was the offerer as well as the officiant, he per¬ 
formed the slaughtering instead of delegating it to others (so too on Yom Kip- 
pur, 16:11). It was customary for the offerer to slaughter his animal (see the 
Note on 1:5), but sacrifices for the public cult were generally executed by the 
priests (see v 18). On this day, in particular, it being the inaugural service of the 
public cult, it was only fitting that Aaron himself, in his capacity as high priest, 
should perform all of the main rites in the sacrificial service (see also the Note 
on “Aaron’s sons presented,” v 9). 

One cannot help noticing the absence of any mention of the hand-leaning 
rite, not only here but for all of the following blood sacrifices (vv 12, 15, 18). Of 
course, the rite was not omitted; it was indispensable to any animal offering (see 
the Note on 1:4). Its omission from the text as well as the omission of all other 
rites unrelated to the altar are due to the deliberate intention of the writer to 
focus attention solely on the rites of the altar ending, with the climactic theoph- 
any upon it (see the Note “On the eighth day,” v 1). Aaron himself would have 
performed the hand-leaning on his own animals, but the likelihood is that the 
elders (v 1), as the people’s representatives, would have performed it on the 
people’s animals (see the Note on “and slaughtered it,” v 15). The hand-leaning 
rite is also missing from the Yom Kippur ceremonies (see 16:11, 15) and must be 
similarly taken for granted. Perhaps its absence there is to accentuate the special 
and different function of the hand-leaning performed on the live goat (see the 
Note on “he shall slaughter,” 16:11). 

9. Aaron's sons presented the blood to him (wayyaqribu bene y ahdron y et- 
haddam y elayw). It is difficult for one who slaughters also to collect the blood 
(Hoffmann 1953), as demonstrated by Second Temple practice (m. Yoma 4:3). 
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This is another indication that Aaron performed the slaughtering; otherwise, he 
could have collected the blood by himself. Moreover, the use of hiqrib *el, 
literally, “brought near to” (see the Note on 1:3), indicates that Aaron did not 
even touch the bowl containing the blood but, as explicitly stated in the text, 
“dipped his finger in the blood.” 

poured out (ydsaq). This verb instead of the usual one, sdpak, here and in 
8:15 comprises one important piece of evidence that chaps. 8 and 9 were writ¬ 
ten by the same hand, in contrast to Exod 29 (see the Note on “poured out,” 
8:15 and chap. 8, Comment B). Notice once again the altered word order and 
the verb as a simple passive to indicate that this is the final rite in the sacrificial 
procedure (vv 8-15). 

10. The suet (haheleb). This term comprises all of the suet pieces, specifi¬ 
cally those that cover the entrails and surround the entrails and the kidneys (see 
3:3-4). 

turned into smoke (hiqtir). Tg. Neof. renders sidder as “set in order” to 
resolve the possible contradiction emerging from the subsequent statement that 
the suet pieces were also consumed by the divine fire (v 24). See the Notes on 
“turned [them] into smoke,” vv 13, 14 and “consumed,” v 24. 

[the caudate lobe] of [the liver), min, only here. Elsewhere the preposition 
c al is employed (3:4, 10, 15; 4:9; 7:4) or there is no preposition at all (8:16, 25). 

as the Lord had commanded Moses. See 4:8-9, which itself is based on 
3:3-4. One would have expected this execution statement to come at the end of 
the next verse (v 11), which concludes the purification-offering pericope. In¬ 
stead, the conclusion of the rite, namely, the incineration of the animal’s flesh 
outside the camp, actually violates God’s command (6:23; M. Hildenbrand) and 
must be accounted for separately (see chap. 10, Comment C). 

11. were consumed in fire (idrap ba^es). The subject here is not Aaron (see 
the Note on “it shall be burnt,” 4:12). Only this purification offering and that 
of the priestly consecration (8:17) were burned outside the camp, though their 
blood did not enter the Tent (see 6:23). In this case the reason is obvious: priests 
do not benefit from their own expiatory sacrifices (Seper Hamibhar); hence, the 
only resort is to incinerate them. The question remains: why is this verse men¬ 
tioned at all? It has nothing to do with the altar, the main focus of this chapter 
(see the Notes on “On the eighth day,” v 1 and “and slaughtered,” v 8). Also it 
is out of sequence: Aaron does not perform the burning but remains at the altar 
to proceed with the burnt offering (v 12). The answer must be that it deviates 
from the norm. As the blood of this purification offering was not admitted into 
the Tent of Meeting it should have been eaten by the priests (in accordance 
with 6:19, 22). Proof of its anomalous nature is the fact that the words “as the 
Lord had commanded” are found in the previous verse instead of in their 
expected position here (see the preceding Note). The content of this verse, 
then, cannot be taken for granted and, therefore, needs to be mentioned. 

A further question remains: as the purification offering was Aaron’s why, 
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indeed, wasn't its blood taken into the Tent? The blood of the high priest's 
purification offering, according to 4:3-12, must be brought into the Tent where 
it is aspersed before the veil and daubed on the horns of the incense altar! Here 
the answer is not so certain. One possibility is suggested by the differing natures 
of each purification offering. The one brought by the high priest in chap. 4 is for 
his own inadvertent violation of a prohibitive commandment (4:3) whose ma¬ 
lefic pollution penetrates into the shrine (chap. 4, Comment B). Aaron’s purifi¬ 
cation offering on this inaugural day is for no known sin of his own; it is 
comparable to the purification offering brought by the priestly consecrands dur¬ 
ing each of the seven days of their investiture—to purge the altar of the pollu¬ 
tion they may have inadvertently caused (see the Note on “decontaminating 
the altar,” 8:15). This answer cannot stand, however. According to the Priestly 
sacrificial system, the purification offering is brought for known sins, not for 
suspected ones (see the Note on “when . . . becomes known,” 4:14); the 
latter require the > asam } the reparation offering, not the purification offering (see 
the Note on “If, however,” 5:17). The greater likelihood, then, is that the 
purification offering depicted here represents an earlier phase in the develop¬ 
ment of this sacrifice, possibly at open-air altars (bamot) where the blood of 
purification offerings purged the only available sanctum, the altar, and the car¬ 
casses were incinerated outside the community. In larger sanctuaries containing 
building installations (e.g., Shiloh), the interior sancta were also purged by the 
blood. Finally, a later reform was enacted to combat the magical powers associ¬ 
ated with the sacrifice by decreeing that whenever its blood was not taken into 
the shrine but daubed on the outside altar, it was to be eaten by priests (details 
in chap. 10, Comment C). 

12. Then he slaughtered (wayyishat). Once again the subject is Aaron (see 
the Note on “and slaughtered,” v 8). 

passed (wayyamsTu). Aaron’s sons passed the bowl containing the blood of 
the burnt offering to Aaron so that he could toss all of the blood on the altar 
while holding the bowl, whereas in the case of the purification offering they 
“presented” ( wayyaqribu , v 9) the bowl of blood, that is to say, they continued 
to hold it while Aaron dipped his finger in the blood to perform the rite of 
daubing the altar horns (Wessely 1846). 

I bn Ezra suggests that this usage derives from the root meaning of masd* 
‘find’, so that the hiphSl form himsfu means “they caused (Aaron) to find (the 
blood).” Rashi, however, states that it simply connotes “handing over and pre¬ 
senting,” a meaning that is attested in other contexts (e.g., 2 Sam 3:8; Zach 
11 : 6 ). 

The fact that the blood was collected in a bowl, mizraq (Exod 27:3; Num 
4:14), literally, “tossing bowl” (NEB), is an indication that the verb sahat 
‘slaughter’ (vv 15, 19, 23) means “slit the throat,” for only by cutting the main 
vessels in the throat can the blood be drained in a bowl (D. Wright). The 
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significance of this slaughtering method for understanding the ethical import of 
the biblical diet laws is developed in chap. 11, Comment D. 

13. They passed (himsfu; see the preceding Note). The altered word order 
and verb (a simple passive) are a sign that a closing verb, wayyaqter, is about to 
follow (Paran 1983: 146). 

in sections (linetaheha). So the LXX, in other words, piece by piece. 

and he turned [them] into smoke (wayyaqter). The LXX renders 
'placed* and Tg. Neofsidder ‘set in order* in order to avoid the ostensible 
contradiction that if Moses did indeed cause the burnt offering to go up into 
smoke there was nothing left for the divine fire (but see the Note on “con¬ 
sumed,** v 24). Interestingly, Rashbam follows this same interpretation. Tg. 
Neof. y more consistently than the LXX, gives the same rendering to the 
wayyaqter mentioned twice for the suet (vv 10, 20) because the suet is also 
reported to have been consumed by the divine fire (v 24). 

14. He washed (wayyirhas). Aaron performed the washing rite because it was 
his own offering (see the Note on “he washed,** 1:9). P’s term rdhas (Exod 
29:17; Lev 1:9, 13; 8:21) is replaced by hediah , beginning with Ezekiel (40:38; 
also in connection with the burnt offering) and into Mishnaic Hebrew (e.g., 
m. Tamid 4:2; m. Mid. 5:3). The only other biblical occurrence of hediah in a 
cultic context is in 2 Chr 4:6, where it is an addition to its counterpart in Kings 
(1 Kgs 7:38-39), thus providing another instance of the relative antiquity of P 
(Hurvitz 1982: 63-65). 

In distinction to the description of the burnt-offering procedure in 8:21, the 
verb begins the sentence and is in the imperfect despite the fact that it is 
followed by the closing verb, wayyaqter (cf. also v 13). I cannot fathom the 
reason for this change. Perhaps the writer wishes to say here that despite the 
double wayyaqter , the c ola procedure is a single rite and the same altar fire 
consumed the entire sacrifice. 

with the burnt offering ( c al hd c old). For the expression, see 3:5. Here, how¬ 
ever, it refers to the main parts of the burnt offering (enumerated in v 13), 
exclusive of the entrails and legs. There is no adjunct cereal offering, a require¬ 
ment that is mandated, according to P, only after the settlement in Canaan 
(Num 15:1-16). 

15. the people's offering, qorban hd c dm, enumerated in vv 3-4. 

and slaughtered it (wayyishdtehu). It was performed by Aaron (Hoffmann 
1953). Indeed, all of the sacrificial rites (with the exception of the hand-leaning; 
see below) were performed by Aaron on this day with the assistance of his sons. 
This does not contradict the sacrificial laws that permit the laity to perform the 
slaughter (1:5, 11; 3:2, 8, 13, etc.; see the Note on 1:5). This concession applies 
solely to the individual’s sacrifice, but in the formal, public cult the slaughtering 
was performed by the professional staff, that is to say, the priests (e.g., 2 Chr 
29:24) or the Levites (cf. Ezek 44:11; 2 Chr 35:6). It must not be forgotten: this 
is a public service—the inaugural one. 
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The hand-leaning rite, missing here and in the texts describing all of the 
blood sacrifices (see the Note on “and slaughtered,” v 8), was probably per¬ 
formed by the elders (v 1) on behalf of the people, in conformance with the 
sacrificial laws (see 4:15 and the Note on “He shall lean his hand,” 1:4). There 
is no reason to deduce from the fact that Aaron presented and slaughtered the 
people’s sacrifices (vv 15-18) that he also performed the hand-leaning rite (so 
Koch 1959: 70 n. 1). Elsewhere, the elders perform the hand-leaning for the 
people’s purification offering, though it is slaughtered by others (see the Note 
on “shall be slaughtered,” 4:15) and even more explicitly in the account of the 
rededication of the Temple under Hezekiah, the people’s representatives per¬ 
form the hand-leaning on its purification offering but the slaughtering is done by 
the priests (2 Chr 29:21-24). 

and performed the purification rite with it wayyehatte^ehu , that is, daubing 
the blood on the horns of the sacrificial altar (Tg. Onq.; Tg. Ps.-f.) y the same 
meaning that the pi c el hitte 3 has elsewhere (Exod 29:36; Lev 6:19; Ezek 43:22; 
and esp. 2 Chr 29:24). This verb, hitte] cannot refer to the disposition of the 
carcass (Koch 1959: 73; Fishbane 1985: 227) because its sole object is the altar 
(note the above-cited verses). 

as with the previous [purification offering] (kafPson). Contrast the procedure 
with the burnt offering, which is kammispdt ‘in the prescribed manner’ (v 16). 
Both purification offerings, for Aaron and for the people, are exceptional in that 
their blood is not taken into the Tent (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). For accord¬ 
ing to the Priestly sacrificial system, the sins of the whole community, whether 
inadvertent (4:13-21) or presumptuous (16:19; see the Note on “transgres¬ 
sions”), pollute the interior of the shrine, and the latter must be purged with the 
blood of the purification offering. The variance recorded here, however, cannot 
be explained except by assuming that it is a vestige of an older form of the 
purification offering, whose blood was employed solely upon the sacrificial altar 
(perhaps because most sanctuaries were hamot, open-air altars devoid of any 
structures) and whose carcass was totally incinerated outside the settlement. 
Only subsequently, a Priestly reform altered this rite and ordained that purifica¬ 
tion offerings whose blood was solely employed on the altar but not inside the 
shrine were to be eaten by the priests (see the Note on v 11 and details in chap. 
10, Comment C). 

16. and sacrificed it (wayya c d§ehd). For the technical usage of the verb c asa 
see the Notes on “you do,” v 6 and “sacrifice,” v 7. 

in the prescribed manner (kammiSpdt). For this usage, see 5:10. The proce¬ 
dure for the burnt offering is described in chap. 1. 

17. and , taking a handful of it (wayyemalle? kappo mimmennd). In the 
prescription for the cereal offering, a different terminology is employed: this 
action is expressed as weqamas mi . . . meld J qumsd (2:2) and the handful is 
called 'azkdra (2:2, 9, 16). Undoubtedly, the same rite is described here ( Sipra , 
Millu J im Shemini 11; b. Menah. 9b). Hence, the changed vocabulary is a sign of 
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the freedom the writer allowed himself to employ synonyms and equivalent 
expressions, a practice widely attested in the ancient Near East (see the Note 
on 8:2). 

Oil and frankincense, a requirement of the independent cereal offering 
(2:2), are assumed. So is the eventual consumption of the cereal offering by the 
priests (10:12-13; cf. 2:3; 7:10), which, however, will be aborted by the events 
described in 10:16-20. 

in addition to the burnt offering of the morning (millebad c olat habboqer). 
The reference here is to the Tamid, in accordance with the view that it was 
offered at Sinai (Num 28:6), that is to say, as soon as the Tabernacle was 
erected. For this reason, the instructions for the Tamid were attached to the 
prescriptions for the priestly consecration (Exod 29:38-40) and its execution was 
inserted into the account of the erection of the Tabernacle (Exod 40:29). Why 
is it mentioned here, in association with the cereal offering, instead of with the 
burnt offering (v 16)? The writer presumes that the burnt offering and cereal 
offering are an inseparable pair and are sacrificed together. Ibn Ezra (on v 4) 
holds this to be the case on the assumption that the cereal offering is the adjunct 
to the burnt offering rather than an independent sacrifice—a suggestion, how¬ 
ever, that has to be rejected in view of the disposition of the offering (see the 
Note on v 4). A further difficulty encountered by this phrase is that it presumes 
that Moses officiated at the Tamid (Seper Hamibhar), even though Aaron had 
already been consecrated, for according to Moses’ command to Aaron—“Come 
forward to the altar” (v 7)—Aaron is officiating for the first time (see the Note 
on v 7). All of the above point to the probability that this clause is a later 
interpolation by a glossator who assumed that the Tamid had been offered up 
and had to be accounted for. Another indication of its interpolative nature is its 
use of millebad instead of the older Priestly synonym, c al (for details see the 
Note on 23:35 and Knohl 1987 [1983^84]: 115-17). 

18. He slaughtered (wayyishatj. Aaron also slaughtered the well-being offer¬ 
ing of the people, in conformance with the attested practice that sacrifices in 
the public cult were slaughtered by the Temple clergy (2 Chr 29:24; and see the 
Note on “and slaughtered it,” v 15). The rite of hand-leaning on these animals 
was probably performed by the elders (v 1) on behalf of the people (see the 
Note on “and slaughtered it,” v 15). 

passed (wayyamsTu). See the Note on v 12. 

which he dashed against all sides of the altar (wayyizreqehu c al-hammizbeah 
sahib). A parenthetical statement, for the following verse continues as the direct 
object of “Aaron’s sons passed”; hence it is construed as a dependent clause with 
the opening waw serving as a relative conjunction. It had to be mentioned 
because it concerned the altar—the central focus of the entire chapter (see the 
Note “On the eighth day,” v 1). 

19. — and the suet pieces . . . (we } et-hahdldbim . . . ). This entire verse 
is the object of “Aaron’s sons passed” (v 18b). 
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of the ox (min-ha§sor). The Masoretes place the *atnah here probably to 
avoid the impression that the ox also possesses a broad tail. As the MT reads 
now, the suet pieces of the ox are not listed—they are assumed to be known— 
whereas those of the ram are enumerated. It is preferable, however, to move the 
J atnah to the ram so that the suet pieces that follow are possessed by both 
animals but not necessarily in common. 

the covering [suet] (wehamekasseh). An ellipsis for all of the suet pieces 
(Ramban). Their enumeration in the LXX is superfluous. 

the kidneys (wehakkelayot). The omission of the usual ste ‘two’ (e.g., 3:4, 9, 
15) is essential because we are dealing with the kidneys of two animals, in other 
words, four of them. 

and the caudate lobes (weyoteret hakkabed). Though singular in form it is a 
collective, standing for the caudate lobes of both animals. 

20. They laid (wayyasimu). The subject is Aaron's sons. As they have as¬ 
sisted in the blood rite (v 18) they now assist in the suet rite. These duties would 
normally devolve upon the lay offerer as part of his private sacrifice; compare 
7:30, which explicitly instructs the offerer to lay the suet pieces on the animal’s 
breast. This is another indication that we are dealing with the regular public cult 
in which all rites (except the hand-leaning, see the Note on “and slaughtered 
it,” v 15) are performed by the clergy. The LXX, Sam., and Pesh. read this verb 
as a singular, apparently attributing this act to Aaron, a reading that must be 
rejected. 

these suet pieces ( y et-hahaldbim). This object has already been mentioned in 
the previous verse (v 19). It is repeated here (a repetitive resumption) because of 
the enumeration of the individual pieces (v 19b). For a similar construction see 
4:11-12 (Ehrlich 1908-14). 

upon ( c al). “Although most of the ribs do not meet under the animal’s belly, 
the first several ribs (between the forelegs) do have a gristly sternum connecting 
them. This part could make a sort of basket which would be big enough to hold 
the suet, kidneys, etc. of the animal” (S. Rattray). Details on the quartering of 
the animal are discussed in the Note on 7:30. 

21. and the right thigh (we*et soq hayyamin). According to this verse, Aaron 
performs the elevation rite with the right thigh in spite of 7:32, which attests 
that the right thigh does not require it! But a look at the MT here reveals that 
all is not in order. For one thing, there were two right thighs, one of the ox and 
one of the ram, as there were two breasts. Why then does this verse express the 
breasts in the plural but the right thigh in the singular? One can argue that soq 
hayyamin may be a collective, singular in form but plural or dual in meaning, 
but this argument is countered by the attestations of the right thigh in dual 
form (e.g., Deut 28:35; Ps 147:10; Prov 26:7; Cant 5:15). For another, v 20a 
reads peculiarly. Because the thigh undergoes the elevation rite, it should have 
read, “They laid these suet pieces upon the breasts [and upon the right thighs].” 
Why are the thighs missing? Hoffmann (1953) tries to resolve the discrepancy 
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by declaring that hemp (v 21) is pluperfect, so Aaron had already performed the 
elevation rite with the thigh before he laid the suet on the breasts, and for this 
reason the thigh is not mentioned with them. But he did not pay attention to 
the literary style of this account, hemp is simple past tense, like iarap (v 11) and 
himsi y u (v 13). The text here does not express hemp as an imperfect prefixed 
with the sequential waw because the verb is preceded by the object, which 
mandates the use of the perfect. Moreover, one should notice that hemp is the 
final rite in the people's sacrifices (vv 15-21), and, to indicate that it is the final 
rite, the verb is expressed in the simple perfect (Paran 1983: 142, and see the 
Note on 1:9). 

Hence, doubt arises over the question whether the words “and the right 
thigh" are really original. Indeed, when they are removed from the text all 
problems disappear. The ceremony with the thigh and breast are then per¬ 
formed in conformance with the rule of 7:30-31: the breast is offered upon the 
suet and undergoes the elevation rite, but there is no elevation rite for the thigh. 
Thus the reason for interpolating the right thigh here is to endow it with an 
elevation rite; a change in ritual has occurred and its historical background is 
discussed in chap. 7, Comment F. 

One might ask: Even if the right thigh is not subject to the elevation rite, 
should it not at least have been mentioned as a prebend for the officiating 
priest? The answer has already been given in connection with the omission of 
the hand-leaning rite even though its performance is mandatory (e.g., 1:4; 3:2, 8, 
13): the writer skipped the matter of priestly prebends as he skipped other 
details that deviated from his intent to focus solely on the altar rites, climaxed 
by the fire theophany on the altar (see the Notes on “On the eighth day," v 1, 
and “and slaughtered," v 8). The consumption of these priestly prebends is 
taken up in 10:14-15, but it never took place because of the tragedy described 
in 10:16-20. 

elevation offering (tenupa). See the discussion in chap. 7, Comment E. 

before the Lord (lipne YHWH). Indispensable to the tenupd , this phrase is 
what distinguishes it from the teruma (see the discussion in chap. 7, Comment 

E). 

as Moses had commanded (ka y aser siwwa md§eh). Thirty-four MSS, the 
LXX, and Sam. read ka y d§er siwwd YHWH y et-md§eh 'as the Lord had com¬ 
manded Moses', as in v 10; cf. v 7. Pesh. reads suwwd ‘was commanded', but 
this (pu c al) passive would only make sense if Moses himself were the speaker (see 
the Note on “1 was commanded," 8:35). Perhaps the MT is correct. The 
change from the attested formula might well be deliberate, a hint that Moses’ 
command for the right thigh to undergo the elevation rite was of his own 
initiative and did not stem from God, who had commanded otherwise 
(7:32-33). 

22. Then Aaron lifted his hands (wayyiUa y y ahdron y et-yadaw y K./Q. ydyw). A 
posture of prayer (Pss 28:2; 134:2), which must be carefully differentiated from 
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nasd* yad ‘lift the hand' (singular) for the purpose of taking an oath (e.g., Exod 
6:8; Num 14:30; Ezek 20:5). The position of the uplifted hands is more graphi¬ 
cally conveyed by the synonymous expression paras kappayim (Exod 9:5, 29, 33; 
1 Kgs 8:22, 54; Pss 44:21; 143:6; Job 11:13; Dan 6:10; Ezra 9:5; Luke 22:41; 
Acts 7:59). Good pictorial examples of this posture are visible on the panel of 
Miriam's well at the Dura-Europos synagogue (Jo Milgrom 1978). That it was 
not limited to Israel is demonstrated by cognate expressions in other Semitic 
languages, such as Ug. sa ydk smm ‘lift your hands to heaven' (Krt 75-76); Akk. 
nasu qata ‘pray with uplifted hands' (CAD, N 106-7). It was also practiced by 
the Greeks but with the following nuanced variations: “The .suppliant stood 
with face and hands upraised to heaven when he called upon the dwellers 
therein. In addressing the deities of the sea, he might merely stretch his arms 
towards the waters. And when beings addressed were those of the nether world, 
the suppliant would stretch his hands downwards" (Gardner and Jevons, cited 
by Gray 1912: 23). 

toward the people fel-ha^m). The meaning here is that Aaron faced the 
people. His hands, of course, were raised toward heaven (Exod 9:29, 33). 

and blessed them (wayebarekem). The content of the blessing is not given. 
Most commentators opt for the priestly blessing of Num 6:24-26 ( Sipra , Mil- 
UFim Shemini 30; b . Sota 38a; y. Ta c an. 4:1); others claim that a closing prayer 
like that of Solomon (1 Kgs 8:22) was employed (Ramban). 

and he came down (wayyered). From where? Theoretically, he need not have 
ascended the altar, for its top could have been reached from the ground; it was 
only three cubits (approx. 4 J /2 ft.) high. But its length and width were five by 
five cubits (approx. 71/2 X 71/2 ft.). Thus the priest would have no choice but to 
ascend it in order to reach every part of its upper surface. Either steps or a ramp 
would be required. The prohibition of Exod 20:26 mandates the latter, and a 
ramp was built into the altar of the Second Temple (e g., m. Mid. 3:4) but 
probably not in Ahaz's altar of the First Temple (2 Kgs 16:10-13), which may 
have served as the model for Ezekiel (Ezek 43:13-17). 

Some authorities, however, deny that the blessing was recited from the top 
of the altar by rendering wayyered as a pluperfect, “after he had come down" 
(Sipra, Millu4m Shemini 29; Saadiah, Ibn Janah, Ibn Ezra, Hazzequni), in other 
words, Aaron offered his blessing after he had completed the sacrificial rites and 
descended from the altar (b. Meg. 18a). In support of this interpretation one 
can point to Solomon’s blessing, which he delivered while standing in front of 
the altar (1 Kgs 8:54-55) or, in the Chronicler's version, while he was standing 
on a bronze kiyyor platform (2 Chr 6:13). Nevertheless, the Solomonic example 
is not decisive. He most likely did not officiate at the dedication sacrifices and 
thus had no reason to ascend the altar. The Chronicler's tradition that he stood 
on a platform, presumably in order to be visible to the assembled throngs, has 
much to commend it. For the same reason one can also presume that this is the 
intention of the MT’s notice here: Aaron offered his blessing on the altar, where 
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he could be seen by everyone in the Tabernacle courtyard. (For other views, see 
y. Ta c an. 4:1 and Abravanel.) 

after sacrificing (me c ds6t). For the meaning of this technical Priestly term 
see the Notes on “that you do/' v 6 and “sacrifice," v 7. 

The cereal offering is omitted from the list of sacrifices, presumably because 
there was no activity at the altar using the cereal except for the handful (v 17), 
which would have been consumed as soon as it came into contact with the 
altar's coals. 

23. then entered the Tent of Meeting (wayyabo y . . . y eU y ohel mo c ed). For 
what purpose did Moses and Aaron enter the Tent? None is cited, and it can 
only be conjectured: (1) so that the divine presence might descend ( Sipra , Mil- 
lu^im Shemini 19) though, according to P, the divine presence was already there 
(Exod 40:34-35); (2) to pray for the emergence of the kabod from the adytum 
(Ibn Ezra, Rashbam, Hazzequni, Keter Torah). Despite Moses' promise of the 
forthcoming theophany (vv 4b, 6b), he had no guarantee that it would take 
place. Hence, his prayer; (3) this latter explanation receives additional support 
from the fact that Moses' entry into the Tent takes place between the two 
blessings of the people. This Tabernacle pattern is duplicated by Solomon, who 
also blesses the people twice while facing them (1 Kgs 8:14-21, 54-61), and 
between these two blessings bows down at the foot of the altar (or on a plat¬ 
form, 2 Chr 6:13) and offers his personal prayer (1 Kgs 8:22-54). The Solo¬ 
monic example, then, allows us to conclude that the entry of Moses and Aaron 
into the Tent between their blessings was also for purposes of prayer—that the 
Lord would establish the work of their hands in the building of the Tabernacle 
and the investiture of the priesthood by the appearance of his presence in the 
kabod (A. Hurowitz). 

Although Moses always prays to God in private (e.g., Exod 5:22; 8:8, 25- 
26)—in order that he not be taken for a pagan magician (Milgrom 1983f: 260) 
—Aaron is sometimes at his side (Num 2:6). God’s reply, however, is reserved 
for Moses alone (Num 17:8-9). 

they blessed the people (wayebaraku ^et-htfdm). The content of their prayer 
is the subject of wide speculation, for example: “May the Memra of the Lord 
receive your sacrifices favorably, and remit and forgive your sins" (Tg. Ps.-J.); 
“May it be the divine will that his Presence will rest on all the work of your 
hands" (t. Menah. 7:8). By contrast, the prayers that Mesopotamian monarchs 
recite after building or repairing a temple amount to a quid-pro-quo declaration: 
for example, “May Shamash who resides in this temple grant forever to Yahdun- 
Lim who built his temple, his beloved king, a mighty weapon (able) to defeat 
the enemies, a long and happy rule and everlasting years of abundance and 
happiness" ( ANET 1 556; cf. also Gudea B 2.21-3; Ur-Nammu Hymn, 39-51). 

and the Glory of the Lord appeared to all of the people (wayyera* kebod- 
YHWH ’el-kofiha^m). The presence reveals itself in the form of fire (v 24a; 
Ramban). Israel will be guided in the wilderness not by God's voiced commands 
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but by his visible presence, a cloud-encased fire (Exod 40:38). During the day 
only the cloud is visible, for presumably the fire is dimmed by the sunlight. But 
the night renders the cloud invisible and only the luminous fire can be seen. It is 
the fire that is identified with the kabod (Exod 24:17; Ezek 1:27-28; 2 Chr 7:3). 
The Lord's cloud and fire can be compared to Akk. melammu and puluhtu , 
which describe, respectively, the refulgent areola and garment of fire that sur¬ 
round the gods and their sancta. The melammu stands for the gods’ vital force, 
which takes the form of pulsating light (Cassin 1968); alternatively, it can also 
refer to the mask that hides the natural body of gods and demons (Oppenheim 
1943). The winged sun disk of Egypt is also associated with, fire and clouds 
(Mendenhall 1973: 32-66). Thus the Lord's kabod is enveloped by a cloud but 
is visible, especially at night, kemafeh-’es, ‘as the likeness of fire' (Num 9:15). It 
needs to be emphasized that this is a simile, not an identity. Again, “And the 
likeness (umar^eh) of the Lord’s kabod was like a consuming fire” (Exod 24:17a); 
“All the Israelites witnessed the descent of the fire and the kabod of the Lord” 
(2 Chr 7:3a). 

The first time the Lord's firecloud was seen by Israel was when it descended 
atop Mount Sinai (Exod 24:15b—18a). This passage reveals by its structure, not 
once but twice, that the “cloud” envelops the kabod (Janowski 1982: 304), as 
follows: 

The cloud covered the mountain 

The kabod of the Lord abode on Mount Sinai 

and the cloud hid it for six days 

On the seventh day he called to Moses from the midst of the cloud 
Now the kabod of the Lord appeared in the sight of the Israelites as a 
consuming fire on the top of the mountain 
Moses went inside the cloud and ascended the mountain. 

It is the ascending and descending firecloud that determines whether Israel 
moves or encamps (Num 9:18). As soon as the Tabernacle is reassembled it is 
enveloped by the cloud. Thus, according to P, the Lord does not reside in the 
adytum of the Tabernacle but only enters it from the suspended cloud whenever 
he wishes to address Moses (e.g., Num 17:7; 20:6). Even when Moses seeks an 
audience on his own initiative, the kabod must first become visible before he can 
be sure that his request for an audience is granted. Presumably, this visibility is 
effected when the kabod becomes luminous enough to be seen in daylight by all 
of Israel (Exod 24:17; Num 20:6; 2 Chr 7:3). 

Thus it was of no unusual significance that the Israelites could behold the 
Lord’s kabod; it was “a pillar of fire by night” (Exod 40:38; Num 14:14). What 
was unusual, indeed unprecedented, in the theophany was that the fire emerged 
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from the adytum without its cloud cover and consumed the sacrifices upon the 
altar. 

24. Fire came forth from before the Lord (wattese* y es millipne YHWH). 
The sacrifices on the altar were slowly burning (vv 13, 14, 17, 24), a process 
normally taking many hours (6:2b), but the divine fire consumed them in a flash 
(Hoffmann 1953). 

God appears as fire (Deut 4:21; 9:3) and his kabod is expressly identified 
with fire (Exod 24:17; see the Note on “and the Glory of the Lord," v 23). On 
four other occasions God sends his divine fire to consume the burnt offering: the 
annunciation to Manoah and his wife of the birth of Samson (Judg 13:15-20); 
David’s sacrifice to stop the plague (1 Chr 21:26, but contrast 2 Sam 24:25); the 
dedication of Solomon’s Temple (2 Chr 7:1-3; but contrast 1 Kgs 8:62-63); and 
the contest between Elijah and the prophets of Baal (1 Kgs 18:22-39). The 
significance of the fire theophany on the inaugural day of the public cult is that 
it legitimizes the Aaronic priesthood—Aaron and his sons are officiating for the 
first time—and the following rabbinic observation hits the mark: “Rabbi 
Tanhum son of Rabbi Yudan said: . . . On every one of the seven days of the 
investiture of the priests Moses served as high priest, but it was not through his 
agency that the Presence came down to dwell in the world. When Aaron came 
and ministered, however, the Presence came down through his agency” ( Pesiq . 
R. 14:11; cf. Sipra, MilUPim Shemini 14,/?. Yoma 1:1 \Midr. Tanh. Huqqat 58). 
By the same token, the Chronicler’s tradition attributes a similar theophany to 
Solomon’s Temple (but not Kings: verses cited above) in order to provide divine 
sanction for Solomon’s reign (see Meyers 1983: 176). 

Whence the fire? The silence of the text allows for ample speculation: (1) it 
came of itself (Jos., Ant 3.207); (2) it descended from heaven (2 Chr 7:1; Sipre 
Zuta on Num 11:1; Sipra , Millu^im Shemini 20; Pirqe R. EL 53); (3) it origi¬ 
nated in the adytum (Sipra, MilhPim Shemini 34; Philo, Vit Mos. 2.154); (4) 
from the adytum it passed through the shrine, where it kindled the incense on 
the inner altar (the incense being burned before the Tamid , b. Yoma 33b), 
incinerated Nadab and Abihu, and then exited into the court and consumed the 
sacrifices on the altar (Rashbam; cf. Sipre Zuta on Num 11:1). But on the other 
occasions on which the divine fire consumes the sacrifice (cited above), it is 
explicitly stated or assumed that it descends from heaven: “the fire of the Lord 
fell (wattippol)” (1 Kgs 18:38); “He (the Lord) answered him in fire from 
heaven” (1 Chr 21:26); “as the fire descended (beredet) fr (2 Chr 7:3). Here, 
however, the verb employed is ydsa y ‘come out, emerge’. Thus there can be no 
doubt that the fire emerged from the adytum, in conformance with the Priestly 
theology that the Lord’s kabod , encased in cloud, would descend upon the 
Tabernacle and rest between the outspread wings of the cherubim flanking the 
Ark. 

Anthropologists see the altar fire as a gateway to the other world through 
which offerings are transmitted to God and through which the power of God is 
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directly manifested to man (e.g., Leach 1976: 88). The correctness of this obser¬ 
vation is accentuated by a Priestly rule concerning the altar fire: it may never be 
allowed to die out. This admonition is given twice in two consecutive verses 
(6:5-6). The reason is now apparent. Because the altar fire is of divine origin it 
must be perpetuated ( Sifira , Nedaba 5:10). Furthermore, a more pragmatic pur¬ 
pose underlies this injunction. Just as the initial appearance of the divine fire 
signified God’s approval, so every sacrifice offered on the same altar will, with 
God’s grace, also merit his acceptance. 

the burnt offering (ha c ola). The singular is generic for all of the burnt offer¬ 
ings sacrificed on this day: the priests’, the people’s, and the Tamid. Alterna¬ 
tively, it has been suggested that the sing. c ola may refer to the people’s burnt 
offering (v 16), which had not yet been consumed (Snaith 1967). This view, 
however, must be rejected on the grounds that animal sacrifices took a long time 
to bum on the altar, judging by the evening Tamid , which burned all night 
( 6 : 2 ). 

the suet pieces. hahdldbim , namely, from Aaron’s calf (v 2) and the people’s 
he-goat, ox, and ram (vv 3-4). Again, there is no mention of the cereal offering 
(see the Note on ‘"after sacrificing,” v 22), for the obvious reason that it was 
only a handful (v 17) and, therefore, was consumed by the altar coals before the 
onset of the divine fire. 


And the people saw. God himself and not just his kabod (see the Note on 
“will appear,” v 4). 

and shouted for joy (wayyaronnu). The root mn and its noun rinnd mean 
“shout” (e.g., 1 Kgs 22:36; Ibn Ezra): ancient Israel did not worship God in 
silence. In this instance, the shouting surely stemmed from joy, a meaning for 
mn that is amply attested (e.g., Isa 49:13; Jer 31:6; Pss 33:1; 35:27; 95:1; the 
paraphrase of 2 Chr 7:3; cf. Tgs.; Sipra, Milhrim Shemini 31). Philo, however, 
claims they shouted out of “great agitation and terrible consternation” {Her. 
251; cf. Ibn Ezra and 1 Kgs 22:36). 

and fell on their faces (wayyipplu c al-penehem). “The root npl is normally 
used of a sudden swift descent” (Snaith 1967), for example, Gen 24:64. The 
idiom “fall on the face” connotes full abasement, often in prayer. It is not 
synonymous with histahawa ‘prostrate oneself’ for the two terms occur in se¬ 
quence (e.g., Josh 5:14; 1 Sam 20:41; 2 Sam 9:2; 14:22; Job 1:20; Ruth 2:10); 
the fact that “fall on the face” always precedes “prostrate oneself” implies a 
preliminary posture such as resting on the knees with the head arched over and 
touching the ground. This interpretation is supported by the synonymous ex¬ 
pression wayyikre^u } appayim *arsa ‘they knelt with their faces to the ground’, 
also followed by wayyistahawu ‘and they prostrated themselves’ (2 Chr 7:3; cf. 
Esth 3:2, 5; 2 Chr 29:29). Strikingly, three out of the four other occurrences of 
the divine fire consuming the sacrifice also record the same response: the wor¬ 
shipers fall to the ground and praise God (Judg 13:20; 1 Kgs 18:39; 2 Chr 7:3). 
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COMMENT: THE EIGHTH DAY, 
MEANING AND PARADIGM 

The eighth day marks the inauguration of the regular, public cult. During 
the previous week, the Tabernacle was consecrated and the priests were in¬ 
vested, all in preparation for this day. The eighth day is thus the climax of the 
foregoing seven, as in so many other rituals and events (see the Note “On the 
eighth day,” v 1). Aaron is the exclusive officiant (assisted by his sons), and he 
offers up every kind of sacrifice with the exception of the *d§dm y the reparation 
offering, the only sacrifice that is wholly private and never incorporated into the 
public cult. The provision for well-being offerings guarantees the festive nature 
of this day (see the Note on v 4). Indeed, the promised theophany (vv 4b, 6b) is 
a happy prognostication that the consecration of the sanctuary and its priest¬ 
hood will merit divine sanction. 

The account of the rites that celebrate completion of Solomon's Temple 
supplies us with the technical name for this day. Solomon offers a series of 
sacrifices: burnt, cereal, and well-being offerings (1 Kgs 8:64). This last sacrifice 
is described in detail (vv 62-63), followed by the statement “wayyahneku the 
House of the Lord.” The verb hdnak has been wrongly translated as “dedicate.” 
S. C. Reif (1972), building on the pioneer study of O. S. Rankin (1930), has 
shown that the proper translation is “initiate.” In fact, as noted by Reif, it is 
Rashi (on Gen 14:14) who must be credited as the first to have provided the 
correct meaning: “The word hnk signifies introducing a person or thing, for the 
first time, to some particular occupation in which it is intended that he (or it) 
should remain; similarly Prov 22:6; Num 7:84 and Ps 30:1; in old French en- 
seigner. ” Thus Deut 20:5 should be rendered, with Rashi: “Whoever has built a 
house and not started to live in it (handko).” Prov 22:6, hdnok lanna c ar c al-pi 
darkdy is no longer an enigma when rendered “Start a boy on the right road” 
(NEB). Nehemiah’s festivities after the wall is completed now should translate 
“At the inauguration (ubahdnukkat) of the wall of Jerusalem ... to conduct 
initiation festivities (hanukkd) with rejoicing” (Neh 12:27). 

Returning to 1 Kgs 8:63, we can now render it “Solomon sacrificed 22,000 
oxen and 120,000 sheep as well-being offerings to the Lord. Thus the king and 
the Israelites initiated the use of the House of the Lord.” That Solomon's 
initiation offerings for the Temple were preceded by some ceremony of conse¬ 
cration can be deduced from the verse that follows: “On that day the king 
consecrated (qiddes) the center of the court that was in front of the House of 
the Lord. For it was there that he sacrificed the burnt offerings, the cereal 
offerings, and the suet pieces of the well-being offerings, because the bronze 
altar that was before the Lord was too small to hold the burnt offerings, the 
cereal offerings, and the suet pieces of the well-being offerings” (1 Kgs 8:64). 
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Thus before Solomon could make the area around the altar an extension of it he 
had to consecrate it. By the same token one can assume that before Solomon 
could initiate the use (hnk) of the Temple, he first had to consecrate it (qds), 
precisely as demanded by the Tabernacle paradigm. 

Additional evidence on the nature of this eighth-day initiation ceremony is 
supplied by the Chronicler, who adds to the Kings passage on Solomon's. Tem¬ 
ple the following comment: “They sacrificed the initiation offering for the altar 
(hanukkat hammizbeah) seven days." Thus the Chronicler makes it clear that 
what is meant by hanukkat habbayit (Ps 30:1; cf. 1 Kgs 8:63; 2 Chr 7:5) is 
hanukkat hammizbeah , the initiatory offerings on the altar. Still, it is to Josephus 
that we must turn for the most accurate (and graphic) interpretation of these 
rites: “This was the first time that he (Solomon) gave the Temple a taste of 
sacrifices” {Ant 8.123). 

This new rendering for hnk enables us to understand the purpose of the 
special contributions made by the Israelite chieftains to the Tabernacle altar 
(Num 7). The twelve tribal chieftains jointly contribute expensive gifts to the 
completed and consecrated Tabernacle consisting of six draught carts and 
twelve bulls so that the Gershonite and Merarite Levites can haul the disman¬ 
tled Tabernacle. Then, individually and on successive days, each chieftain con¬ 
tributes to the consecrated altar the identical gift, as follows: one silver bowl and 
one silver basin, each filled with choice flour and oil for cereal offerings, one gold 
ladle filled with incense, and the same number and species of sacrificial animals. 
These altar gifts are called hanukkat hammizbeah , which now can be rendered 
“initiation offerings for the altar" (Num 7:10, 11, 84, 88). What the chieftains 
did was to contribute an initial supply of vessels and animals so that the altar 
could begin to be used for all requisite ceremonies of the public cult. Thus it was 
not enough to purify and consecrate the altar by appropriate sacrifices and 
anointings during the week of the priestly investiture, and it was not enough for 
Aaron and the people to contribute the necessary flour and animals for the 
eighth day's initiation rites. The chieftains continue the altar's initiation rite for 
an additional twelve days, thereby extending its dedicatory period to a total of 
twenty days—a fitting inauguration for the Tabernacle. Moreover, it has been 
shown that the eighth day's rites focus on the altar (see the Notes on “and 
slaughtered it," v 15; also cf. vv 1, 21). All that is unrelated to the altar, though 
indispensable, is unmentioned: the hand-leaning, the disposition of the right 
thigh, and the consumption of the sacrifices. The slaughtering rite is noted only 
because, exceptionally, it is performed by Aaron. Thus there is no room for 
doubt in subtitling this eighth day hanukkat hammizbeah ‘the initiation offer¬ 
ings for the altar' (see further Milgrom 1986b). 

The eight days celebrating the inauguration of the Tabernacle became a 
paradigm for subsequent Temple inaugurations. Solomon had the ceremonies 
for his Temple coincide with the Feast of Tabernacles ( hehag ‘The Festival’) so 
as to assure attendance (1 Kgs 8:2, 65). On the eighth day, Solomon dismissed 
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the people (v 66a). But this statement follows the notice in the MT that the 
celebration lasted fourteen days, ostensibly seven days for the Festival and seven 
days for the inauguration (v 65b), thus making the eighth day, presumably of 
the inauguration, fall on the thirtieth of the month. The LXX omits the phrase 
wesib c at yamim 'arba'a c d£ar yom, thus restricting the initiatory rites to the seven- 
day festival and resulting in a smoother text, in that bayyom hattsemini ‘on the 
eighth day' now follows sib c at yamim ‘seven days'. The glossator's motivation in 
extending the seven days to fourteen is not clear, unless it was to avoid the 
coincidence of the two celebrations. 

The matter becomes even more complex when we turn to the Chronicler’s 
version. It seems that he had the full MT of 1 Kgs 8:65 before him, for he too 
ascribes a fourteen-day period to the celebration. But because he has the addi¬ 
tional desire to avoid a conflict with the Festival of the Eighth Day of Assembly, 
ordained in P (Lev 23:36; Num 29:35) but not in D (cf. Deut 16:15), he 
switches around the two seven-day periods, making the Temple inauguration 
precede the Festival and Eighth Day of Assembly, and he has Solomon dismiss 
the people on the twenty-third of the month (2 Chr 7:9-10; see Radak on the 
conflict with Yom Kippur). In either version, however, the calculation rests upon 
a common assumption: the initiatory rites involve an eighth day. 

A Temple purification is attributed by the Chronicler to Hezekiah (2 Chr 
29:17). Here the basic number is not seven but eight, eight days for purifying 
the courts and eight days for purifying the Temple (qiddes here means “pu- 
rify”). 

The initiation of Ezekiel's altar (Ezek 43:18-27) has already been discussed 
(see chap. 4, Comment K and the Note on 8:33). What is relevant here is that 
following the altar rites, which continue for eight days (one plus seven), the text 
concludes, “And when these days are over, then from the eighth day onward the 
priests shall sacrifice your burnt offerings and your well-being offerings on the 
altar; and I will extend my favor to you—declares the Lord God” (Ezek 43:27). 
Thus, even though the regular, daily cult actually begins on the ninth day— 
having been preceded by eight days of initiation—Ezekiel uses the language 
wehaya bayyom ha§§emim, patently because he is influenced by the opening 
words of this chapter, wayyehi bayyom hasSemini (v 1), thereby corroborating 
the conclusion that the eighth day represents the inauguration of the regular, 
public cult (as well as being another bit of evidence that Ezekiel is influenced by 
the text of P; see the Introduction $B). 

A final word is needed on the festival of Hanukkah initiated by the Has- 
moneans. The fact that it was ordained for eight days may rest ultimately upon 
the Tabernacle tradition. Undoubtedly, its earliest name “The Days of 
Tabernacles in the Month of Kislev” (2 Macc 1:9), which may indicate that it 
celebrated a postponed Feast of Tabernacles (Goldstein 1976: 273-84), also 
provided an impetus for the eight-day observance. In either case, the true mean¬ 
ing of its name, hdnukkd , is preserved: “They celebrated the dedication of the 
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altar for eight days, joyfully bringing burnt offerings and sacrificing well-being 
offerings and thank offerings” (1 Macc 4:56). But the altar was “dedicated” 
through its use. Indeed, when Josephus describes the festival he “nowhere uses 
the Greek word ‘dedicate’ (enkainizein). Even in his paraphrases of our passage, 
he uses only Greek words connoting resumption or restoration or renewal, and 
he speaks not of the consecration of the new altar but of the resumption of the 
temple cult and the restoration of the temple. ... It would appear that his 
abstention from the word ‘dedication’ here is deliberate, whatever the reason for 
it” (Goldstein 1976: 282). The reason is not too difficult to discern. “Conse¬ 
crate” would be altogether wrong, for the rite of anointing was never reintro¬ 
duced in the Second Temple, and “Dedication” would be wrong because 
hanukka means “Initiation [of the altar],” precisely that which happened in 
Maccabean times and on all of the preceding occasions. 

THE TRAGIC AFTERMATH OF THE 
INAUGURAL SERVICE ( 10 : 1 - 20 ) 

Nadab and Abihu 

10 ! Now Aaron’s sons, Nadab and Abihu, each took his pan, put coals in it, and 
laid incense on it; and they offered before the Lord unauthorized coals, which 
he had not commanded them. 2 And fire came forth from the Lord and con¬ 
sumed them; thus they died before the Lord. 3 Then Moses said to Aaron, “This 
is what the Lord meant when he said: ‘Through those near to me I shall sanctify 
myself, and before all of the people I shall glorify myself.’ ” And Aaron was 
silent. 

4 Moses called Mishael and Elzaphan, sons of Uzziel the uncle of Aaron, 
and said to them, “Come forward and carry your kinsmen away from the front 
of the sacred precinct [to a place] outside the camp.” 5 They came forward and 
carried them out of the camp by their tunics, as Moses had ordered. 6 And 
Moses said to Aaron and to his sons, Eleazar and Ithamar, “Do not dishevel 
your hair and do not rend your clothes, lest you die and anger strike the whole 
community. But your kinsmen, all the house of Israel, shall bewail the burning 
that the Lord has wrought. 7 You must not go outside the entrance of the Tent 
of Meeting, lest you die, for the Lord’s anointing oil is upon you.” And they did 
as Moses had ordered. 

The Conduct and Function of the Priests 

8 And the Lord spoke to Aaron, saying: 9 Drink no wine or ale, you or your 
sons after you, when you enter the Tent of Meeting, that you may not die; it is a 
law for all time throughout your generations. 10 You must distinguish between 
the sacred and the common, and between the impure and the pure. u And you 
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must teach the Israelites all of the laws that the Lord has imparted to them 
through Moses. 

On Eating the Priestly Portions 

12 Moses spoke to Aaron and to his remaining sons, Eleazar and Ithamar: 
"Take the cereal offering that remains from the Lord’s food gifts and eat it 
unleavened beside the altar, for it is most holy. 13 You shall eat it in the sacred 
precinct, inasmuch as it is your due and your sons’ due from the Lord’s food 
gifts; for so I have been commanded. 14 But the breast of the elevation offering 
and the thigh of contribution you, and your sons and daughters after you, may 
eat in any pure place, for they have been assigned as a due to you and your 
children from the Israelites’ sacrifices of well-being. 15 Together with the food 
gifts of suet, they must present the thigh of contribution and the breast of the 
elevation offering, which shall be elevated as an elevation offering before the 
Lord, and which shall be a due to you and to your children after you for all time 
—as the Lord has commanded.” 

16 Then Moses insistently inquired about the goat of the purification offer¬ 
ing, and it had already been burned! He was angry with Eleazar and Ithamar, 
Aaron’s remaining sons, and said, 17 "Why did you not eat the purification 
offering in the sacred precinct? For it is most holy and he has assigned it to you 
to remove the iniquity of the community to effect purgation on their behalf 
before the Lord. 18 Because its blood was not brought into the interior of the 
sacred precinct, you certainly ought to have eaten it in the sacred precinct, as I 
commanded.” 19 And Aaron spoke to Moses, "See, this day they brought their 
purification offering and burnt offering before the Lord, and such things have 
befallen me! Had I eaten the purification offering today, would the Lord have 
approved?” 20 And when Moses heard this, he approved. 


NOTES 

10:L Now. It was still the eighth day (see "this day,” v 19). The sacrifices 
had been offered (9:8-21) but had not yet been eaten by the priests (vv 12-20). 

Nadab and Abihu. They were Aaron’s eldest sons who, according to the 
Epic tradition (Exod 24:1, 9-11), were next in importance after Moses and 
Aaron, ranking even higher than the seventy elders. 

took (wayyiqhu). This is the opening word of this chapter and the opening 
word in the commands given to Moses (8:2) and Aaron (9:2). The contrast is 
striking: Nadab and Abihu also took but without authorization. 

his pan (mahtato). Derived from the verb hdta. 'rake' (coals from the hearth, 
Isa 30:14; Prov 6:27; 25:22). Hence it is “any utensil which can be used for 
carrying what is too hot to be held in the hand” (Snaith 1967). The shape of the 
pan is not precisely known, but ancient Near Eastern iconography offers a num- 
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ber of possibilities (see the Note on “pan,” 16:12). Pans are included among the 
sancta (Exod 25:38; 27:3; 37:23; 38:3; Num 4:9), but in all of these instances the 
pans are associated with either the menora or the sacrificial altar, and presum¬ 
ably their use is for the sole purpose of removing ashes and not for offering 
incense (the same deduction holds for the non-P occurrences of this object: 
2 Kgs 25:15; Jer 52:19; 2 Chr 4:22). Pans for incense offering are mentioned in 
the Priestly account (see below), but in the case of Nadab and Abihu, as well as 
of Korah and his cohort, the text also specifies mahtdtd 'each his pan' (Num 
16:17-18); in other words, it was their private possession and not that of the 
sanctuary (note also the expressions “the pans of these sinners” .[Num 17:3] and 
wayyiqdasu ‘they became sanctified' [ibid.], implying that previously they were 
not holy). Still, one should not conclude that an incense offering on a pan was 
unacceptable in the official cult (so Elliger 1966). There must have been pans 
for this purpose, as can be inferred from the command to Aaron on two occa¬ 
sions to burn incense on hammahtd ‘the pan' (16:12; Num 17:11). Moreover, a 
number of other (non-P) verses clearly imply a discrete incense offering (cf. 
Deut 33:10; 1 Sam 2:28; Isa 1:13), apart from the incense burned twice daily on 
the inner altar (Exod 30:7). 

Ezekiel also speaks of an (illicit) incense offering in a vessel called miqteret 
(Ezek 8:11). It is hardly a different vessel from the mahta (e.g., an upright 
censer, Haran 1978: 239); more likely it is a synonym that replaced mahta in 
postexilic times. Uzziah, according to the Chronicler, offered incense on a 
miqteret, not a mahta (2 Chr 26:19). Thus it is possible that mahta, meaning 
censer, may be strictly a preexilic term, another instance of the early proveni¬ 
ence of the Priestly terminology. 

coals Ces). The reference here could not be to the divine fire that consumed 
the sacrifices on the altar (9:24; so Ibn Ezra); it would have required the expres¬ 
sion min ha’es ‘from the fire'. The only possibility is that Nadab and Abihu took 
live coals from another source, support for which is its designation *es zara 
‘unauthorized coals' (see below). That y es can refer to its source, in this case 
coals, rather than to flames, see we’et-ha’es zere-haPd ‘scatter the coals abroad’ 
(Num 17:2). 

incense. Its components are not certain. The twice-daily incense offering on 
the inner altar is called by the special name qetoret sammim ‘perfumed incense' 
(Exod 30:7) and, in the special case of the high priest’s rite on Yom Kippur, it is 
referred to as qetoret sammim daqqa ‘finely ground perfumed incense' (16:12), a 
blend of various specified spices (Exod 30:34-36). Because the latter incense was 
also offered up on a pan (16:12), one must therefore infer that the incense 
offered up by Nadab and Abihu, called simply qetoret, was of different composi¬ 
tion. It had to be more than frankincense (the major ingredient of the incense 
on the inner altar, Exod 30:34-38, and the sole ingredient of the incense on the 
outer altar, 2:1) because, in that case, it would have been called by its name 
lebona (e.g., 2:2, 15; 24:7). 
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unauthorized coals (°es zara). The nature of Nadab and Abihu’s sin is con¬ 
tained in these words. The adjective zara ‘unauthorized’ provides the clue. In 
contrast to Korah's incense offering, which was rejected because he was an Ys zdr 
‘an unauthorized person’ (Num 17:5), Nadab and Abihu’s incense offering was 
rejected because they utilized y es zara ‘unauthorized coals’. Moreover, just as 
qetoret zara ‘unauthorized incense’ (Exod 30:9, 37) means a composition other 
than that prescribed (Exod 30:34-36), so y es zara ‘unauthorized coals’ implies 
that they were not the right kind. This can only mean that instead of deriving 
from the outer altar (e.g., 16:12; Num 17:11), the coals came from a source that 
was “profane” {Tg. Onq. on 16:1) or “outside” (Tg. Yer.), such as an oven 
(Sipra, Millu 5 im Shemini 32; Tg. Ps.-J.; cf. b. c Erub. 63a; b. Yoma 53a; Midr. 
Num. Rab. 2:23). The three other attestations of Nadab and Abihu’s sin also 
pinpoint this cause, “when they offered unauthorized coals before the Lord” 
(Lev 16:1 LXX; Num 3:4; 26:61; see Comment A below). The LXX of Lev 
16:1 is preferred over the MT beqorbdtdm lipne YHWH ‘when they encroached 
upon the Lord’ chiefly because the term “encroach” is expressed by qdrab y el 
and not by qdrab lipne (for details see the Note on 16:1; that y es must be 
rendered “coals,” see the Note above). The possibility must also be recognized 
that the coals were invalidated because they may have been placed on the 
personal pans of Nadab and Abihu instead of on those of the sanctuary (see the 
preceding Note on “his pan”); still, that in all four attestations the sin is 
specified as “unauthorized coals” and not “unauthorized pans” makes this alter¬ 
native less likely. 

In passing, one should also record the possibility that Korah and his cohorts 
were also guilty of using unauthorized coals. Gradwohl (1963-64) holds this to 
be the case because Moses says nothing about the coals in his instructions to 
them (Num 16:17-18). But Moses’ command appears as a doublet, and in its 
earlier appearance (ibid., v 7) the coals are indeed specified. A stronger argu¬ 
ment, though, can be made from the fact that the coals are discarded (Num 
17:2) rather than returned to the altar, indicating that they were initially pro¬ 
fane (Haran 1960b: 115-16). Thus the LXX on Num 17:2 may be correct when 
instead of we y et-ha y es zereh ‘scatter the fire’ (Num 17:2) it reads we y et-ha y es 
hazzdrd zereh ‘scatter the unauthorized fire', which suggests that hazzard may 
have accidentally been omitted in the MT because of the haplography with 
contiguous zereh. Alternatively, “the scribe may have thought that the two 
words constituted a dittography and he arbitrarily left out the first word” (D. N. 
Freedman, written communication). In either case, this verse would constitute a 
fifth occurrence of the term “unauthorized fire.” The nature of the violation 
and the possible polemic that lurks behind it are explored in Comment A 
below. 

which he had not commanded them ( y dser lo y siwwa y otam). The subject is 
obviously the Lord, a fact made unambiguously clear in the LXX by its insertion 
of the Tetragrammaton. The possibility must be reckoned with, however, that it 
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also occurred in the Hebrew Vorlage and fell out by haplography, as follows: 
s[w/z] yh[wh] > swh. 

2. And fire came forth (wattese* *es). Some commentators propose that the 
same divine fire that consumed the sacrifices (9:24), also struck down Nadab and 
Abihu in its path (Rashbam, Hazzequni). In that case, however, it should have 
been termed ha*es ‘the fire’ (Shadal). Hence, it refers to a different fire but one 
that also originated in the adytum (see the Note on “Fire came forth," 9:24 
and the Note below). A measure-for-measure principle, attested often enough 
in divine punishments, is present here as well: those who sinned by fire are 
punished by fire (Hazzequni, Seper Hamibhar } Keter Torah) with, however, a 
nuance of change: whereas the sinners' fire was impure, God’s fire was pure 
(Sipra, Millu’im Shemini 22). 

The Lord appears as y es *okelet ‘a devouring fire' (Exod 24:17; Deut 5:22) 
that incinerates indiscriminately everyone in its path (Num 11:1; 16:35; 2 Kgs 
1:10, 12). The midrash enumerates twelve instances in Scripture in which the 
divine fire descended from heaven, six times beneficially (the eighth day, 9:24; 
Gideon, Judg 6:24; Manoah, Judg 13:20; David, 1 Chr 21:26; Solomon, 2 Chr 
7:2; Elijah, 1 Kgs 18:38) and six times detrimentally (Nadab and Abihu, 10:1; 
the complainers, Num 11:1; Korah, Num 16:35; Job, Job 1:16; Ahaziah’s emis¬ 
saries, 2 Kgs 1:10, 12 [twice]) ( Sipre Zuta on Num 11:1). 

from the Lord (millipne YHWH). The same expression as in 9:24, equiva¬ 
lent to me*et YHWH (Num 16:35). It could not have been lightning or else its 
heavenly origin would have been mentioned, such as wattippol *es YHWH ‘the 
fire of the Lord fell’ (1 Kgs 18:38) or min hassamayim ‘from the sky’ (1 Chr 
21:26), or yareda mehassdmayim ‘descended from the sky’ (2 Chr 7:1). Neither 
could it have originated from the altar (so Laughlin 1976), either the inner altar, 
which had no fire except for the brief incense offering burned twice daily (Exod 
30:7-8), or the outer altar, for which the verb wattese* ‘came forth’, that is, 
exited, would have been inappropriate. The only remaining answer is that the 
fire stemmed from the adytum, in keeping with the Priestly kabod theology, that 
the divine firecloud rests on the Ark whence it emerged twice on the same day, 
to consume the sacrifices and to incinerate Nadab and Abihu (see the Note on 
“Fire came forth"). 

thus they died (wayyamutu). Where were Nadab and Abihu when they were 
struck down? A comparison of their case with that of Korah and his band will 
provide the answer. Their respective tests follow, juxtaposed: 

Lev 10:1 wayyiqhu . . . *is mahtato wayyitenu bahen *es wayydsimu 
c aleha qetoret 

Num 16:18 wayyiqhu *is mahtato wayyitenu c alehem *es wayydsimu 
c dlehem qetoret 

Lev 10:1 wayyaqribu lipne YHWH 

Num 16:18 wayya c amdu petab *ohel mo € ed 
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Lev 10:2 wattese 3 y e§ millipne YHWH watto’kal 

Num 16:35a we’es yase y d me y et YHWH watto y kal 

The nearly precise correspondence of these passages is striking. The conclu¬ 
sion is inescapable that Nadab and Abihu’s offering lipne YHWH ‘before the 
Lord' took place while they were standing petah y ohel md c ed ‘at the entrance of 
the Tent of Meeting’, namely, in the Tabernacle court. The equivalence of 
these two expressions has already been demonstrated (1:3; 3:1, 2 and cf. 1:11 
with 3:8). 

Supporting this conclusion is the following evidence: (1) the fire “came 
forth,” that is, exited, from the Tent, implying that Nadab and Abihu were 
standing outside; (2) Moses commands Mishael and Elzaphan qirbu ‘come for¬ 
ward’ (v 4), not bo y u, ‘enter’ (Keter Torah), the verb we would expect had Nadab 
and Abihu fallen inside the Tent; (3) their deaths took place “before all of the 
people” (v 3), in the only place they could assemble—the Tabernacle court; (4) 
in the Korah episode the kabod theophany (Num 16:19) is followed by the 
emergence of the destructive fire (v 35). Here too the kabod appears first in a 
theophany (9:23b) and then as a destructive fire (10:1). As the Israelites wit¬ 
nessed the kabod while standing in the court so they witnessed fire emanating 
from the same divine source felling Nadab and Abihu in the Tabernacle court 
(for the rabbis’ view that Nadab and Abihu were struck down inside the Tent, 
see the Note on “from the front of the sacred precinct,” v 4). 

[they died] before the Lord . This third mention of lipne YHWH in vv 2-3 is 
essential because it provides the reason for the complex procedure in removing 
their corpses (vv 4-5)—they were struck down in the sanctuary (revising my 
rendering of Num 3:4 in 1990a: 15). 

3. This is what the Lord meant when he said (hxT J aser-dibber YHWH 
le’mdr). But where did he say it? Rashi, following b. Zebah . 115b, points to 
Exod 29:43 (as if kebodi ‘my presence’ should be read mekubbaday ‘my honored 
ones’); Bahya suggests Exod 19:22; Abravanel, Lev 8:33-35; Bekhor Shor, Lev 
21:11—none of which even approximates the citation (see Brin 1989-90). A 
more acceptable approach is that of Seper Hamibhar, followed by Shadal and 
Ehrlich 1908-14, that dibber , like prophetic koh } amar YHWH , refers to the 
immediate present. That is, it is the incident with Nadab and Abihu that 
prompts God’s remark. The verb dibber, then, would have the connotation of 
“decree,” a good example of which is ka’aser dibber YHWH ‘as the Lord has 
decreed' (Gen 24:51). The rendering of the phrase would then be, “This is what 
the Lord has decreed, saying.” 

Through those near to me (biqerobay). qdrob is a technical term, designating 
an official who can have access to (qarab) his sovereign directly, without resort¬ 
ing to an intermediary (Ezek 23:12; Esth 1:14). So too the Akk. cognate 
qurbutu , in the expression sa qurbuti, is the title of an official. The noun qurubtu 
(collective) stands for a group of officials, and the verb qerebu has among its 
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meanings “to be close to, in intimacy with someone’’ {CAD, Q lb, p. 229). So 
too, biblical qarab describes the inner circle of the royal court (e.g., 1 Kgs 2:7; 
5:7; Weinfeld 1982b: 52 n. 123). In particular, Israel's priests are specifically 
called J 'aser-qerobim laYHWH ‘who are close to the Lord’ (Ezek 42:13; cf. 
43:19) and hanniggastm y el YHWH, ‘who approach the Lord' {Exod 19:22) (for 
the synonymity of qarab/nagas y el see Milgrom 1970a: 34-35). The emendation 
biqrebay (holam to sere), yielding “those who trespass upon me” (Segal 1989; see 
Milgrom 1970a: 16-33) has to be rejected on the grounds that the verb qarab 
(qal) never takes a direct object but generally requires the preposition y el (e.g., 
22:3; Num 18:3). 

Some scholars claim that this statement is a poetic fragment and that the 
mention of “the people” indicates that originally the referent was not the priests 
but all of Israel, as in Ps 148:14, where Israel is called c am qerobo ‘the people 
close to him’ (Elliger 1966; Lemke 1981: 548). But this one psalmodic metaphor 
does not negate the fact that only priests are permanent qerobim. This stems 
from the fact that the root meaning of qarab y el in P is “have access to” or “be 
admitted to” (Milgrom 1970a: 33), a sense that is only applicable to Israel’s 
priesthood (for a fuller treatment, see the Note on 9:7). Thus the application of 
the title qarob to Israel in Ps 148:14 is a singular metaphoric extension and, 
hence, secondary. 

I shall sanctify myself ( y eqqades). Rashbam suggests that this clause refers to 
Aaron. That is, God will become sanctified by Aaron’s abstinence from the rites 
of mourning. Ramban would rather point to Israel at Sinai as the closest anal¬ 
ogy, for out of respect for the sanctity of the Lord neither the priests nor the 
people “broke through” to ascend to the Lord (Exod 19:24). For either exegete, 
the meaning of y eqqades is “I shall be treated as holy.” 

A different approach is exemplified by Ibn Ezra, who cites Amos: “You 
alone have I singled out of all the families on earth. That is why I will call you to 
account for all your iniquities” (Amos 3:2). Here, Israel’s chosenness implies its 
greater responsibility; it is more culpable for its defection precisely because of its 
favored status. This interpretation clearly corresponds to the usage of the idiom 
niqdas be -, which, whenever God is the subject, needs to be taken as a reflexive, 
“sanctify himself through.” Thus wayyiqqades bam ‘[the Lord] sanctified him¬ 
self through them’ (Num 20.13), in other words, through the punishment in¬ 
flicted upon Moses and Aaron (perhaps, also, on Israel); weniqdasti bakem le c ene 
haggoyim ‘I will sanctify myself through you (Israel) in the sight of all the 
nations’ (Ezek 20:41), that is, when he restores Israel to its land; behiqqadesi 
beka Itfenehem gog ‘when I sanctify myself through you, Gog, before their (the 
nations’) eyes’ (Ezek 38:16). Clearly, Moses and Aaron, Israel and Gog serve as 
instruments for the sanctification of God’s name—in the cases of Moses, Aaron, 
and Gog through their punishment. Thus here, too, the deaths of God’s inti¬ 
mate priests, Nadab and Abihu, perform the function of sanctifying God— 
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providing awe and respect for his power to all who witness the incident or who 
will subsequently learn of it. 

Recently, it has been noticed (Segal 1989) that Ezekiel offers a striking 
parallel to this passage: hineni c dlayik sidon wenikbadfi betokek weyade^u ki-^dni 
YHWH ba c asoti bah sepafim weniqdasfi bah ‘I am going to deal with you, O 
Sidon. / will gain glory in your midst; and they shall know that I am the Lord, 
when I wreak punishment upon her and show myself holy through her' (Ezek 
28:22). Just as in Lev 10:3, we find in one statement the roots kbd and qds y both 
in the niph c al and in the adversative sense: the Lord becomes glorified and 
sanctified through punishment. 

The greater responsibility of the priests is also evidenced in the rules dealing 
with the punishment for the crime of encroachment upon the sancta. The sacral 
responsibility in regard to the sancta is given in Num 18 and can be tabulated as 
follows: 


Verse 

Clergy 

Responsible for 

The Encroach 
ment of 

lb, 7a 

priests 

sancta 

disqualified priests 

3 

priests and Levites 

sancta at rest 

Levites 

la 

Kohathite Levites 

sancta in transit 

Israelites 

22, 23 

all Levites 

sanctuary, as a whole 

Israelites 


Priests and Levites share the custody of the sanctuary, the priests guarding 
within (and at the entrance, Num 3:38) and the Levites guarding without (Num 
3:23, 29, 35). All priests and Levites are responsible if disqualified priests or 
Levites encroach upon the sancta; Kohathite Levites are responsible for en¬ 
croachment by Israelites while they carry the sancta (Num 3:31; 4:1-15); and all 
Levites whose cordons ring the encamped sanctuary (Num 3:23, 29, 35) are 
responsible for any Israelite encroachment (details in Milgrom 1970a: 16-33; 
1990a: Excursus 40). The penalty priests and Levites pay for failure to prevent 
encroachment is that of Nadab and Abihu—death by divine agency (Num 
18:3). 

This mph c al niqda§ is replaced by the hithpa c el hitqaddes beginning with 
Ezek 38:33 and into LBH (e.g., Sipra, Nedaba 2:5), proof that niqdai (with God 
as the subject) must be understood as a reflexive. Especially striking is 1QM 17:2 
and its rewording of the Nadab and Abihu incident: “But ye, remember ye the 
judgment [of Nadab and Abi]hu, the sons of Aaron, through whose judgment 
(bemiiipdtdm), God sanctified himself (hitqaddes) in the sight [of all of the 
people], thus providing another case of an older terminology that undergoes a 
change in the time and writing of Ezekiel (Hurvitz 1982: 339-42). Strengthen¬ 
ing this conclusion is the fact that hitqaddes indeed occurs in BH, but in non- 
Priestly sources (Exod 19:22; Num 11:18; Josh 3:5; 7:13; 1 Sam 16:5; 2 Sam 
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11:4; Isa 66:17; 1 Chr 15:14; 2 Chr 5:11; 29:5, 18, 34; 30:3, 15, 24; 31:18; 35:6), 
where it never means “sanctify oneself” (contra Hurvitz) but “purify oneself.” 
This distinction between BH and LBH is further underscored by the term's 
subject in its attestations in P: the niph c al is reserved for God (e.g., 10:3; 22:32; 
Num 20:13) whereas the hithpa c el is reserved for Israel (11:44; 20:7); however, 
in LBH the hithpa c el refers only to Israel, and it no longer means “sanctify 
oneself” (as in P) but “purify oneself” (see the citations above). 

The implication of the first half of this statement was fully comprehended 
by the medieval exegetes: “those who serve God more endanger themselves 
more. Just as those who are closest (qerobim) to the battlefront are more likely to 
die so those closest (qerobim) in the service of the sanctuary are more prone to 
err” (Abravanel). 

before. we c al-pene, literally, “before the face of,” that is to say, “in the sight 
of” (e.g., Jer 6:7; 13:26; Job 1:11; 6:28). This wording offers further support for 
the theory that Nadab and Abihu were felled in the Tabernacle court because 
their demise was witnessed by the people (see the Note on “thus they died,” 
V 2). 

I shall glorify myself. 3 ikkabed , in other words, by sanctifying myself through 
my intimates I thereby glorify myself before all of the people. “So by a single 
action, YHWH affirms his total sanctity . . . and also establishes his glory 
among the onlookers” (D. N. Freedman, written communication). The implica¬ 
tion of the second half of this statement was not overlooked by the medieval 
exegetes, for instance, “they (the people) will apply a fortiori reasoning to them¬ 
selves: if such [things happen] to his intimates, others will all the more so have 
cause to fear” (Bekhor Shor; cf. b. Zebah. 115b). Ehrlich (1908-14, on Exod 
14:4, followed by NJPS; cf. Orlinsky 1969: 168) translates “I will assert my 
authority”; and where nikbad (niph c al) is followed by the preposition be , he 
translates “assert my authority against” (e.g., Exod 14:4, 17, 18; Ezek 28:22). 
Yet he interprets the preposition as the beth of hostility, and it does not corre¬ 
spond to the usage of the beth in the corresponding and parallel phrase y eqqddes 
be ‘I will sanctify myself through'. Better, it would seem, to regard the beth in 
both phrases as the beth of means and to render here “I shall glorify myself.” 

Support for this rendering stems from the New Testament, which offers, in 
my opinion, a remarkable reflex of this verse. As noted by Brown (1966: 476), 
“Father, glorify your name” (John 12:28) is equivalent to the phrase in Jesus' 
prayer “May your name be hallowed” (Matt 6:9; Luke 11:2). The fact that these 
two statements are none other than the two halves of the Lord's words in this 
verse has been overlooked. The divine response to Jesus' request, “I have glori¬ 
fied it and will glorify it again” (ibid.), is explained in three ways by Brown 
(ibid.), all of which refer to Jesus' past ministry. Still, a fourth referent is possi¬ 
ble. Indeed, the Lord had been glorified through the death of his intimates in 
only one documented case in Scripture—through the death of Nadab and 
Abihu. That this death was conceived as a prelude to their resurrection and, 
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hence, may have been a model for Jesus becomes clear by examining the con¬ 
temporary view of this incident held by Philo: “It is thus that the priests Nadab 
and Abihu die in order that they may live, receiving an incorruptible life in 
exchange for mortal existence, and being translated from the created to the 
uncreated. Over them a proclamation is uttered betokening immortality, ‘They 
died before the Lord' (Lev 10:2), that is, They came to life,' for a corpse may 
not come into God’s presence” {Fug. 59; cf. Laws 2. 57-58; Som. 267; Her. 
309). This positive view of Nadab and Abihu's death is also reflected in later 
rabbinic literature, as a means of either consecrating the Tabernacle or sancti¬ 
fying the name of God (Sipra, Millu 5 im Shemini 22, 36; cf. Comment B be¬ 
low). Thus John 12:28 provides strong evidence that the Philonic view of the 
death of Nadab and Abihu was current in first-century Palestine (details in 
Comment B below). Moreover, as D. N. Freedman reminds me, many scholars 
believe that the Fourth Gospel reflects the influence of Alexandrian Judaism and 
especially Philo. John's Jesus, then, would have interpreted Nadab and Abihu’s 
death in the same positive light, and it became for him the model as well as the 
rationale for his own imminent death. 

And Aaron was silent (wayyiddom y ahdr6n). The LXX renders “was stupe¬ 
fied,” based perhaps on the meaning of the root dmm in yiddemu kd y aben ‘they 
became petrified as stone’ (Exod 15:16), implying that Aaron was paralyzed, 
rather than resigned (Snaith 1967). But Ezekiel provides a more instructive 
parallel, he y aneq dom metim y ebel lo y -ta c aseh ‘Groan in silence. Do not mourn for 
the dead’ (Ezek 24:17; cf. v 16). Thus Aaron, on his own initiative, did not 
mourn (Rashbam). Aaron’s silence contrasts starkly with the people’s shouting, 
only a few moments earlier (9:24; Wenham 1979). 

4. Mishael and Elzaphan, sons of Uzziel. Why were they chosen? Uzziel 
was Amram’s youngest brother (Exod 6:18). Why not the sons of Yizhar or 
Hebron, who were Uzziel’s seniors? A possible explanation might follow this line 
of reasoning: Yizhar’s eldest was Korah (Exod 6:21); hence, his entire line was 
disqualified (see Num 16). Hebron’s children, by contrast, are unknown (1 Chr 
23:19 lists Hebron’s descendants, not his sons; cf. 1 Chr 26:30-31 and Liver 
1968: 11-32). Uzziel alone remains, whose two oldest sons were chosen as the 
closest Levite relatives to Nadab and Abihu. Thus the choice of Uzziel's sons 
may simply rest on the implications of genealogy, an artificial construct rather 
than a reflection of historic causes. The notion that this episode reflects an 
interna] dispute between two priestly groups, Nadab and Abihu versus Mishael 
and Elzaphan (Noth 1965; Elliger 1966), is sheer speculation. 

Elzaphan (\elsdpdn). This name occurs with this spelling in Exod 6:22, 
where he and Mishael are added to the genealogical list as Levi’s great-grand¬ 
sons, a proleptic device alluding to this incident (as Korah [v 21] anticipates 
Num 16). The spelling y elisdpan (with the LXX, Sam., Pesh.), however, seems 
preferable, in agreement with its spelling in Num 3:30, where he is identified as 
the chieftain of the Kohathites. The MT, however, which originally was proba- 
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bly pronounced the same way as the fuller form, does preserve the older orthog¬ 
raphy. In either case, the meaning is the same, “[the god] Zaphon is my.God” 
(D. N. Freedman, written communication). 

Come forward. qirbu y implying, you need not fear to handle the corpses 
(Ehrlich 1908-14). The fact that Moses says “come forward” and not bo y u 
'enter' implies that Nadab and Abihu were struck down in the courtyard ( Keter 
Torah; cf. the Note on “Thus they died,” v 2). 

kinsmen ( y ahekem). As Uzziel was Aaron's uncle, Mishael and Elzaphan 
were great-cousins of Nadab and Abihu, or first cousins once removed. 

from the front of the sacred precinct. me y et pene-haqqodes^\n other words, 
from the petah y ohel mo c ed ‘the entrance to the Tent of Meeting' (see the 
Notes on “thus they died,” v 2, on “before,” v 3, and on “Come forward,” 
above). But the expression me y et pene means “from the front of”; see 2 Kgs 
16:14. An equivalent expression to pene-haqqddes is pene y ohel mo c ed ‘in front of 
the Tent of Meeting' (e.g., 9:5; Num 17:8; 19:4), which clearly stands for the 
forecourt. Thus, it is implied that Nadab and Abihu fell in the forecourt, near 
the entrance. The term qodes , however, is not as clear. Its protean range is 
reflected by its multivalent meanings. In general, it refers either to sacred ob¬ 
jects (e.g., Num 4:15, 16, 20; 8:19; 18:5) or to sacred space. But in the latter 
instance, the space can be restricted to the adytum, the inner room of the Tent 
(a meaning found only in chap. 16; see the Notes on 16:2, 23); the shrine, the 
outer room of the Tent (e.g., Exod 28:29, 35; 29:30; 31:4; Lev 6:23; Num 4:12; 
28:7); or the Tabernacle court (10:4, 18 [bis]), alternately called mdqom qados ‘a 
holy place' (6:9, 19, 20; 7:6; 10:13; 16:24), the equivalent of hasar hammiskdn/ 
y ohel mo c ed (6:9, 19; Exod 27:9). 

In the Solomonic (and Second?) Temple, qodes also refers to the sacrificial 
court, as explicitly stated by the Chronicler, we c ola lo y -he c elu baqqodes They did 
not sacrifice burnt offerings in the sacred precinct’ (2 Chr 29:7; cf. Ps 63:3). 
Again, in Ezekiel's visionary temple, qodes adverts to the sacrificial court, for 
example, “On the day he (the priest) enters the sacred area (haqqddes), the 
inner court, to officiate in the sacred precinct (baqqodes)” (Ezek 44:27; cf. 
42:14). See further details in the Note on “in the shrine,” 6:23). Thus the 
specification in this verse that the corpses of Nadab and Abihu were to be 
removed “from the front of the sacred precinct” means that they were struck 
down when they entered the forecourt. 

Confusion over the meaning of qodes has led to some bizarre interpreta¬ 
tions. The rabbis, for example, who held that qodes refers to the Tent, were 
trapped by the apparent contradiction that Mishael and Elzaphan, who were 
Levites, entered into an area forbidden to nonpriests (cf. Num 18:4-5). Rabbi 
Akiba speculates that they dragged out the corpses by thrusting spears into them 
while they were standing outside the Tent, and Rabbi Eliezer is forced to the 
conclusion that their corpses rolled out of the Tent through divine intervention 
(Sipra , Millu 5 im Shemini 35). Ramban cites the rabbinic rule that priests are 
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permitted to enter the Tent/Temple to make repairs and that, if priests are 
unavailable, Levites are permitted (Sipra, Emor 3:11), especially if a dire emer¬ 
gency exists, for the fallen corpses are polluting the sanctuary. By contrast, 
Dillmann, who correctly interprets qodes as coextensive with the entire Taber¬ 
nacle enclosure, interprets “in front of the sacred area" to mean that Nadab and 
Abihu were felled outside the sacred compound, in which case, however, there 
would be prohibition for either priests (of the immediate family, 21:1-3) or 
Levites to come into contact with the corpses. Nevertheless, it makes no sense 
that Nadab and Abihu were offering incense outside the Tabernacle when, to 
the contrary, the text explicitly states that their offering was made “before the 
Lord” (v 1), that is, within the sacred compound. Moreover, if Nadab and 
Abihu died in front of the sacred compound, the site would have been desig¬ 
nated as pene y ohel md c ed ‘in front of the Tent of Meeting' (e.g., 9:5; Num 17:8; 
19:4). Thus qodes here, and in the rest of the chapter (vv 17-18; cf. vv 12-13), 
refers to the Tabernacle court. 

outside the camp ( : <eUmihus lammahaneh). An admission that burying a 
corpse anywhere inside the camp—even if the grave were declared off-limits to 
passersby—would ritually pollute the sanctuary (see chap. 4, Comment G). 

5. by their tunics (bekuttonotam). Whose tunics, those of the dead or those 
of the Levites? Clearly, this term must refer to the clothing of the dead (Rashi; 
cf. LXX), for the kuttonet is the garment of priests (see the Note on 8:7) and 
never of Levites ( Sipra , Millu’im 34; Bekhor Shor). But why mention it at all? 
The midrash replies that the divine fire consumed only their souls but left their 
bodies and clothes intact ( Midr . Tanh. 12). Instead, a more pragmatic motiva¬ 
tion is probably at work. It has already been observed that P polemicizes against 
the more conservative priestly tradition, championed by Ezekiel, that maintains 
that the priestly clothing possesses contagious sanctity. This view is staunchly 
rebutted by P, which holds that the formula of contagion, kol-hannogea c yiqdas 
‘whatever touches [sancta] is sanctified', excludes priestly vestments, even 
though they are sacred (Exod 30:29-30; details in chaps. 6-7, Comment B). 
Here, I submit, lies an additional contribution to this ongoing polemic. Despite 
the fact that Nadab and Abihu were dressed in tunics that had become con¬ 
secrated by their week-long aspersion with the sacred anointment oil (8:30) and 
despite the additional consecration they achieved by their contact with the 
divine fire, still they did not gain the same degree of holiness as the other sancta. 
Indeed, whereas the latter transmit holiness to objects (but not to persons), the 
priestly garments affect neither persons nor objects: their sanctity is not conta¬ 
gious (cf. the complete documentation of this thesis in chaps. 6-7, Comment 

B). 

An equally significant question is why the slain’s Levitic relatives were in¬ 
volved and not their brothers, Eleazar and Ithamar? After all, only the high 
priest (Aaron) is forbidden under all circumstances to come into contact with 
the dead (21:12), but ordinary priests (i.e., Eleazar and Ithamar) are expressly 
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permitted to engage in mourning rites for their brother (21:1-3)! Ramban (on 
v 6) suggests that because this, the eighth day, was their initial service, there was 
a divine decree (hora’at sa c d) that on this day, the priests’ inaugural service, they 
could not mourn. Haran proposes that Eleazar and Ithamar were still within 
their consecratory period so that the taboo of mourning incumbent on the high 
priest, which, in Haran’s view, falls solely during the period of consecration, 
applied to his sons as well (1962d: 30; 1968c: 796). But his proposal founders on 
a number of shoals: the eighth day is not part of the consecration service; the 
statement “the Lord’s anointing oil is upon you” (v 7) is a description of the 
priests’ permanent status, not of their seven-day consecration; and the taboos 
incumbent upon the high priest (21:11-12) apply to his entire incumbency, not 
just to the initial week of consecration. A more plausible ground for banning the 
participation of Eleazar and Ithamar is that they were on duty. They had as¬ 
sisted their father in the performance of the sacrifices (9:9, 12, 18) and they had 
yet to eat the sacred meat (cf. v 17, below). Still, the text gives no indication 
that after they ate the sacred meat they might begin to mourn. To the contrary, 
they are explicitly warned not to leave the sacred precincts on pain of death 
(v 7)! The classic parallels of Minos (cited by Kalisch 1867-72) who, though 
learning of the death of his son Androgeus, continued to complete the sacrifice 
in which he was engaged, and of Horatius Pulvillus who continued to officiate 
while receiving news of his son’s death, are not germane to our case, for in both 
instances the fathers merely delayed their expressions of grief until their sacred , 
acts were completed, whereas Ithamar and Eleazar were absolutely and perma¬ 
nently forbidden to mourn. 

The most acceptable explanation is the simplest. Aaron’s sons were 
anointed, in contrast to their successors who were not (Exod 40:15b). For this 
reason, and for this reason alone, Aaron’s sons are called mesuhtm ‘anointed’ 
(Num 3:3) and Moses is commanded to anoint them “as you anointed their 
father” (Exod 40:15a; cf. Exod 29:29; 30:30). Thus their unique unction gave 
them the same status as their father: they were forbidden to mourn just as their 
father was (21:12) because “the Lord’s anointing oil is upon you” (v 7). 

A final problem presented by this incident is that the text passes over in 
silence the necessity to purge the sanctuary of the impurity imparted to it by the 
corpses of Nadab and Abihu. Ehrlich (1908-14 on v 2) suggests that no pollu¬ 
tion was incurred on the supposition that death by divine agency does not affect 
divine property. If this were the case, however, the command to Mishael and 
Elzaphan to remove the bodies and their execution of this command (vv 4-5) 
would make no sense and Jehoiada’s command to remove Athaliah’s corpse from 
the Temple precincts (2 Kgs 11:15), as Ehrlich himself acknowledges, under¬ 
mines this theory. Moreover, the Lord himself bids his appointed executioners 
to pollute the Temple by filling its courts with corpses and thereby making his 
own departure from it inevitable (Ezek 9:7). Thus, the problem of the 
Tabernacle’s pollution by the corpses of Nadab and Abihu is real and cannot be 
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rationalized away. This lacuna is surely responsible for the statement in the 
opening of chap. 16, which, as will be argued there (see the Note on v 1), was 
originally connected to chap. 10 and which explained that, indeed, it was the 
death of Nadab and Abihu within the sanctuary precincts that was responsible 
for the emergency purgation rites prescribed in chap. 16. 

6. his sons (bdndyw). The LXX and Pesh. add hannotanm ‘[his] remaining 
[sons]'; cf. v 12. 

Do not ( 3 al). The Sam. and LXX read Id 3 , the negative particle that implies 
a permanent prohibition (Bright 1973: 196), indicating that the priests may not 
mourn whenever they are on duty in their sacred vestments. If, however, the 
MT is correct, then the referent is to the immediate situation: the prohibition 
to mourn applies only to Aaron and his two remaining sons. The MT is to be 
preferred because, as explained above (in the Note on v 5), Eleazar and Ithamar 
are subject to the absolute prohibition against mourning, as if they were high 
priests (cf. 21:12), by dint of their unction with the sacred oil (v 7), a rite that 
was repeated only for each succeeding high priest (Exod 29:29), but not for 
ordinary priests (Exod 40:15b). Hence, subsequent generations of priests, not 
being aspersed with the sacred anointment oil (cf. 8:30), were permitted to 
participate in mourning rites for their close blood relations (21:1-4). 

dishevel (tiprahl). The root pr € has something to do with the hair of the 
head. Akk. pertu actually denotes “the hair of the head.” Still, the exact mean¬ 
ing of the verb para c is in dispute. Some hold that it means “let the hair grow” 
(Sipra , Millu^im Shemini 40). Biblical support could be mustered from the case 
of the Nazirite, gaddel pera c se c ar ro 3 so ‘the hair of his head shall be allowed to 
grow untrimmed' (Num 6:5). Indeed, according to the rabbis, priests whose hair 
is untrimmed (peru c e ro 3 s) are not permitted to enter the sacred area between 
the altar and the Temple porch (m. Kelim 1:9); in other words, their status is 
reduced to that of laymen, thus providing a fitting reason that Aaron and his 
sons are subject to this prohibition. Yet this interpretation cannot apply in this 
instance, for obviously it would take many days before a haircut became neces¬ 
sary, whereas the prohibition pronounced on Aaron and his sons takes effect on 
that same day. Hoffmann (1953) supports this rabbinic hypothesis by referring 
to Ezek 44:20. True, upera c Id 3 yesallehu unambiguously means that priests “may 
not let their hair go untrimmed,” but this is a general regulation for the priest¬ 
hood and has nothing to do with their state of mourning and, certainly, is 
inapplicable to the situation of Aaron and his sons. 

A second rendering for pdra c is “bare the head” (Tg. Neof.; Rabbi Akiba in 
Sipra, Tazria c 12:6; cf. LXX), indicating that in mourning the head covering is 
removed. Biblical texts adduced in support are the mesord c , wer6 3 so yihyeh parua c 
‘his head shall be parua 0 (Lev 13:45) and the suspected adulteress whose rite 
includes the step updra c 3 et-r6 3 § ha 3 is$d ‘and he (the priest) shall pdra c her head’ 
(Num 5:18). Now this interpretation could apply to the priests whose heads, 
while on duty, were always turbaned (cf. 8:9, 13). There is, however, no evi- 
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dence that the ordinary person normally wore a head covering, and the more 
likely rendering for the citations concerning the mesord c and suspected adulter¬ 
ess, adduced above, is that they were commanded to loosen their hair and let it 
be unkempt. Indeed, the rabbis themselves declare that the priest unbraids 
(soter) the hair of the suspected adulteress (t. Sota 1:7; cf. Tg. Ps.-J. to Num 
5:18) and that the hair of the mesora c has to be allowed to grow wild (Sipre Naso 
25). Strikingly, this rendering is confirmed by the cognate idiom in Akk. perasd 
wasarat ‘her hair is unloosened' (von Soden 1956). Further buttressing this view 
is the use of the verb para f in figurative contexts. For example, “Moses saw that 
the people were out of control (parua c ) because Aaron had let them get out of 
control (perd c oh)” (Exod 32:25). And (to cite one rendering) during time of war 
soldiers would “let their locks go untrimmed (biproa c pera c 6t)” (Judg 5:2). 
your hair ra*sekem y literally “your heads." For this usage, see 13:40, 41, 45. 
and do not (lo*). This time the negative particle implying permanence is 
entirely plausible: the priests may never rend their garments, whether for 
mourning or for any other reason. 

rend, tipromu; cf. 13:45; 21:10. A mourner tears his clothes (Gen 37:29, 34; 
2 Sam 3:31; 13:3; Job 1:20; cf. b. Mo c ed Qat. 15a). But these adduced verses use 
the verb qdra c y and the rabbis aver that there is a difference between pdram and 
qdra c (m . Sota 1:5; cf. t. Sota 1:7). Radak (Seper Hassorasim) maintains that qara c 
refers to tearing any part of a garment, whereas pdram takes place only at the 
seam. Bartinoro, instead, holds that qara c implies multiple tears (note Arab. 
qara c a 'shred'). The distinction between these two forms, if any, cannot be 
determined. At any rate, other rabbinic sources have no compunctions about 
glossing the verb pdram with qara c (Sipra, Millu J im Shemini 41). 

lest (weld*). The negative particle applies to the following two clauses, “you 
die" and “anger strike the whole community" (Ibn Ezra). But a question needs 
to be addressed: Why is the threat of divine wrath upon the community found, 
in this incident, only here? Why was there not collective retribution following 
the death of Nadab and Abihu? The answer is that the presence of Aaron here 
makes the difference, for only the sins of the high priest are visited upon the 
people (4:3), whereas the sins of ordinary priests, such as Nadab and Abihu, 
affect only themselves (Hoffmann 1953). 

you die (tamutu). It can be demonstrated that death by divine agency (mut) 
is imposed for desecration (hillel) y whereas the severer penalty of excision of the 
line (karet; cf. chap. 7, Comment D) is imposed for the severer crime against 
the deity—pollution (tame*) of sancta (see the Note on “from their impurity," 
15:31). Hence the penalty of death in this case is imposed not for participating 
in the funerary rites (a tame* act) but for merely leaving the sacred precinct 
during the week of consecration, regardless of the reason (a hillel act). 

anger strike (yiqsop). The verb qasap is characteristic of BH (Gen 40:2; 
41:10; Exod 16:20; Num 16:22; 31:14; Deut 1:34; 9:19; Josh 22:18; etc.), but it 
is replaced in LBH by kd c as (Ps 112:10; Qoh 5:16; 7:9; Neh 3:33; 2 Chr 16:10), 
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beginning with Ezekiel (Ezek 16:42), another indication of the preexilic prove¬ 
nience of P's terminology (Hurvitz 1982: 135-36). 

shall bewail (yibku). For baka , meaning “mourn,” cf. Gen 23:2; Num 20:25; 
Deut 21:3; 2 Sam 15:30; 19:2. 

the burning (has§erepa). This word is used instead of ha§§eruptm ‘the 
burned ones’ (Num 17.4) or a personal noun, which one would expect as the 
object of baka. (cf. Num 2:29; Deut 34:8), an indication that the people’s 
mourning would be not for the sinners, Nadab and Abihu, but for the tragedy 
that befell the sanctuary on its inauguration day (Ehrlich 1908-14). 

7. You must not go outside. lo y tese% that is, to follow the bier (cf. 2 Sam 
3:31; Rabbi Judah in m. Sanh. 2:1; Sipra, Millu’im Shemini 28; Saadiah). The 
negative particle lo* implies that this law has permanent validity. But it can be 
interpreted in two ways. (1) Priests may not interrupt their sanctuary duties in 
order to indulge in rites of mourning (Maimonides, “Entry to the Sanctuary” 
2.5, following Saadiah). Rabad (on the Sipra ) further maintains that this prohi¬ 
bition is limited to the inaugural day; afterward, priests may interrupt their 
duties and leave the sanctuary to mourn their immediate blood relations. (2) 
This prohibition is restricted solely to Aaron’s remaining sons, but not just when 
they are on duty, rather throughout their lifetimes. The reason is that by virtue 
of their unction with the sacred oil (8:30) they are subject to the same restric¬ 
tions as the high priest, who may never leave the sanctuary to mourn—even for 
his closest relatives (21:12). It is no accident that Tg. Ps.-J. (on 16:1) refers to 
Nadab and Abihu as tren kahdnd* rabrebaya* ‘the two high priests’ (followed by 
Ibn Ezra, Ramban, and Sforno on Num 3:3). By contrast, subsequent genera¬ 
tions of priests are not anointed (Exod 29:9ay; 40:15b) except for the high priest 
(Exod 29:29). Hence it is not only not contradictory but even completely consis¬ 
tent that this prohibition should fall on Eleazar and Ithamar, while all subse¬ 
quent priests (but not the high priests) are permitted to defile themselves by 
engaging in the funerary rites for close blood relatives (21:1-4). Ezekiel, to be 
sure, converts the mourning prohibition into a blanket rule covering all priests 
(Ezek 44:20), but he takes a much severer stand than P in regard to almost all of 
the priestly prohibitions (see chap. 4, Comment J and chap. 7, Comment B). 
Finally, of no small importance is the absence in this verse of the formula 
huqqat c olam ledorotekem ‘a law for all time throughout your generations’, found 
in the contiguous prohibition of imbibing alcoholic drinks (v 9), which can only 
mean that this prohibition to mourn was limited to the generation of Aaron and 
his sons. 

for the Lord's anointing oil is upon you (ki-semen mishat YHWH c alekem). 
This is the rationale for the prohibition against mourning. It can be used to 
justify either of the two explanations cited in the Note above: (1) because the 
oil has anointed your priestly garments, you may not interrupt your duties while 
you are wearing them, or (2) because you yourselves are anointed you are subject 
to the same restrictions as the high priest, who may not mourn—thus defiling 
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himself by contact with a corpse—under any circumstance. As the wording here 
states explicitly that the oil is “upon you”—not upon “your vestments”—the 
second explanation is preferable, in agreement with the conclusion reached in 
the Note above. The expression “the Lord's anointing oil” (cf. 21:12), also 
called semen mishat qodes ‘the sacred anointing oil' (Exod 30:25, 31) only 
emphasizes its sanctifying power and helps explain why the anointing of Aaron’s 
sons elevated them to a holier status than the priests of subsequent generations 
who no longer were anointed. 

8. And the Lord spoke to Aaron (wayyedabber YHWH y el- y ahdron). The 
implied meaning is “directly” (. Sipra , Millu^m Shemini 36). The only other two 
instances of this wording are recorded in Num 18:1, 8. Hoffmann (1953) sug¬ 
gests that the disjunctive accent, the zdqep parvum , over the Tetragrammaton 
(also in Num 18:1) may be an indication of Masoretic abbreviation for 
wayyedabber YHWH [ y el-moSeh dabber] } el-’aharon ‘And the Lord spoke [to 
Moses: Speak] to Aaron’. Other commentators also hold that God spoke only 
through the agency of Moses and the prophets, as in wayyosep YHWH dabber 
y el- y dhdz ‘And the Lord continued to speak to Ahaz’ (Isa 7:10), a communication 
surely mediated by Isaiah (cf. v 3; Ibn Ezra, and cf. Rabbi Ishmael in Sipra, 
Ahare, par 1:5). Yet Aaron (and Miriam) claims to have possessed prophetic 
powers (Num 12:2). This claim must be based on some text. The MT, there¬ 
fore, is correct (D. N. Freedman). 

9. Drink no wine . . . (yayin . . . y al-test). The relation between this pro¬ 
hibition and the preceding pericope is unclear Midrash claims that Nadab and 
Abihu may have been inebriated ( Pesiq . Rab Kah. 26:9; Midr. Lev . Rab. 20:9); 
others suggest that this prohibition reflects the concern lest Aaron and his 
surviving sons drown their sorrow in drink (Bekhor Shor). But the entire section, 
vv 8-11, is a heterogeneous piece, which was probably added at a later date (see 
further the Notes on “that you may not die,” below, and on “you must distin¬ 
guish” v 10). 

The negative particle y al is inexplicable because this prohibition is perma¬ 
nent. The corresponding prohibition in Ezekiel (Ezek 44:21) uses lo y Perhaps, 
then, lo y should also be read here, with the LXX (Bright 1979: 196). 

ale (sekar). Some claim that it is a synonym for wine and that, therefore, 
yayin wesekar form a hendiadys (Melamed 1944-45; Hurvitz 1982: 117). But 
sekar occurs in two other P passages in which it is clearly not to be identified 
with wine. First, the prohibition of intoxicants to Nazirites includes homes yayin 
wehomes sekar ‘vinegar of wine or of Sekar’ (Num 6:3), where wine and sekar 
must be taken as discrete substances and, second, the use of sekar in the cult, 
baqqodes hassek nesek sekar laYHWH ‘to be poured in the shrine as a sekar 
libation to the Lord’ (Num 28:7b) clearly indicates that sekar can stand alone, 
independent of wine. In fact, the case can be made that the latter verse reflects 
a more ancient cultic practice of offering a libation of ale (see below), not on the 
outer altar where subsequent libations were exclusively offered, but inside the 
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sanctuary, probably on the inner altar. Relics of this practice are the golden 
libation vessels stored on the Table of Presence (Exod 25:29; 37:16; Num 4:7) 
and the prohibition against libations on the inner altar (Exod 30:9b) (for the 
complete argument see Milgrom 1990a: at Num 28:7). Sekar is attested else¬ 
where in Scripture: in poetry (e.g., Isa 5:22), prose (e.g., 1 Sam 1:15), exhorta¬ 
tion (e.g., Deut 29:4-5), and in the cult (e.g., Deut 14:26). 

The identification of sekar is not completely certain. Tg. Ps.-f. renders 
“anything intoxicating” and, in the same vein, Ibn Ezra suggests intoxicants 
from substances other than grapes, which he specifies as wheat, dates, or honey. 
Nevertheless, the most likely candidate is beer or ale because of the Akk. cog¬ 
nate sikaru and its prevalent use in the cult throughout the ancient Near East. 

The effects of wine and Sekar are graphically depicted and condemned in 
Scripture (e.g., Isa 28:7; Hos 4:11; 7:5; Prov 20:1). Isa 28:7, in particular, is 
worth quoting in full: “But these are also muddled by wine and dazed by sekar. 
priest and prophet are muddled by sekar; they are confused by wine, they are 
dazed by sekar; they are muddled in vision, they stumble in judgment.” The 
intoxication of priests (and prophets), then, was not a hypothetical matter; the 
priestly injunction recorded here can only attest to the reality that evoked it. It 
is also possible that cultic intoxication may have been a pagan practice (e.g., 
Babylonia: ANET* 66; Enuma Elish 3.134-38), and this prohibition may, in 
part, also be a polemic against it. It is clear from Eli’s rebuke of Hannah and her 
defense (1 Sam 1:13-15) that it was forbidden for anyone, not just for priests, to 
be intoxicated inside the sacred precincts. The existence of a beer industry in 
Israel is attested by the prevalence of the beer jug in archaeological excavations. 
This vessel was equipped with a strainer spout, obviously “to strain out the beer 
without swallowing the barley husks” (Albright 1949: 115). The fact that this 
vessel is Philistine in origin throws light on the story of Samson, in which the 
Philistines engage in drinking bouts (Judg 14:10) whereas Samson abstains from 
wine and beer (Judg 13:14). 

when you enter the Tent of Meeting (bebo^akem W-’dhel mo c ed). With the 
LXX add J o begiStekem ’el-hammizbeah ‘or when you make contact with the 
altar' (cf. Exod 28:43; 30:20; for nagas *el denoting “make contact with [for 
the purpose of officiating]” see below). The rabbis infer this addition from the 
analogy to Exod 30:20 ( Sipra , Shemini, par. 1:4). Indeed, it is inconceivable that 
inebriation would be forbidden only on entry into the Tent but not while offici¬ 
ating at the altar! 

But is it true that an intoxicated priest is liable to death merely for entering 
the Tent? The rabbis (followed by Ramban) asseverate that this prohibition is 
strictly limited to the case of an inebriated priest who officiates in the Tent 
[Sipra, Shemini, par. 1:4). Maimonides, by contrast, interprets the prohibition 
literally: it applies to an inebriated priest who enters the Tent for any reason 
whatsoever [Seper Hammiswot , Prohibition 73), but his penalty is lashes, not 
death (“Entry to the Sanctuary” 1.15-16). Among the moderns, Haran agrees 
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with the rabbis that this prohibition deals with officiating inside the Tent, but it 
applies only to the high priest, for he alone may officiate there (1978: 2,06). 

There is a way out of this impasse, and it will become evident once this 
prohibition is compared with the other prohibitions falling on the priests. In 
Scripture there are four disqualifications that forbid priests to come into contact 
with the sanctuary and outer altar on pain of death: improper washing, a physi¬ 
cal blemish, improper dress, and drunkenness. The texts follow in order: 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 


4. 


bebd*dm *eb*dhel mo c ed yirhasu-mayim weld* ydmutu *6 begistam *el- 
hammizbeah lesaret lehaqtir *isseh laYHWH ‘When they enter the 
Tent of Meeting they shall wash with water, that they may not die; or 
when they make contact with the altar to officiate, to turn into smoke 
a food gift to the Lord’ (Exod 30:20; cf. 40:32). 


*ak J ebhapparoket lo* ydbo* we*el-hammizbeah Id* yiggas ki-mum bo 
‘But he shall not enter to the veil or make contact with [to officiate 
on] the altar, for he has a blemish' (Lev 21:23; cf. vv 17, 18, 21). 


wehayu c ab*ahdrdn we c al-banayw bebo*dm *el-*ohel mo c ed *6 begistam 
*el-hammizbeah lesaret baqqodes They (the breeches) shall be worn 
by Aaron and his sons when they enter the Tent of Meeting or when 
they make contact with the altar to officiate in the sacred precinct’ 
(Exod 28:43; cf. V 35). 


yayin wesekar *al-test *attd ubaneka *ittdk bebo*akem *el-*ohel mo c ed 
‘Drink no wine or ale, you or your sons after you, when you enter the 
Tent of Meeting’ (Lev 10:9); weyayin lo*-yistu kol-kohen bebo*am *el- 
hehaser happenimit ‘No priest shall drink wine when he enters the 
inner court’ (Ezek 44:21). 


Two preliminary observations must be made: (1) the expression ndgas *el 
‘approach’ (10:9 LXX; 21:23) and its synonym qdrab *el (e.g., Exod 40:32) are 
auxiliaries to verbs denoting ministration, such as lesaret ‘to officiate’ (Exod 
28:43; 30:20), lehaqtir ‘to turn into smoke’ (Exod 30:20), or lehaqrib ‘to sacrifice’ 
(21:17, 21 [bis]), and hence should be rendered “make contact with [for pur¬ 
poses of officiating]” in positive cultic statements and “encroach” in negative, 
prohibitive statements (details in Milgrom 1970a: 33-43); (2) qodes (Exod 
28:43) denotes the Tabernacle court (for details, see the Notes on v 4 and on 
6:9; 9:7). 

That these verses invariably and unambiguously point to the conclusion 
that the disqualified may not enter the Tent under any circumstance is demon¬ 
strated by three pieces of evidence. First, the prohibition to minister is limited 
to the altar. Never do we find the verbs qarab/ndga§ or the specific ministerial 
acts lehaqtir ; lesaret, lehaqrib (see above) in connection with the Tent (the 
unique expression *el-happaroket and its implications will be discussed in the 
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Note on 21:23. Provisionally, see Milgrom 1970a: 40 n. 154). Second, Ezekiel 
does not mention the altar in connection with his prohibition directed against 
the inebriated priest, but for an obvious reason. He has extended the prohibition 
of entering the Tent (Temple) to the entire sacrificial court. For in Ezekiel's 
system, the inner court containing the altar is the private preserve of the priest. 
Because he prohibits “entry" to the court and not just to the altar, the conclu¬ 
sion is inescapable that physical entry by the drunken priest into the court is 
strictly forbidden. And third, despite the rabbinic statement (cited above), 
older, tannaitic texts unambiguously concur that “entry" must be understood 
literally. For example: “Between the porch and the altar is still more holy (than 
the forecourt) for none (of the priests) that has a blemish or whose hair is 
untrimmed may enter there. The shrine is still more holy, for none (of the 
priests) may enter therein with hands and feet unwashed. . . . R. Jose said: In 
five things is the space between the porch and the altar equal to the shrine: for 
they (the priests) may not enter there that have a blemish, or that have drunk 
wine, or that have hands and feet unwashed" ( m . Kelim 1:9; cf. t. Kelim B. 
Qam. 1:6-8; Sipre Zuta on Num 5:2). There is controversy over whether the 
prohibitions within the space between the porch and the altar are in origin 
rabbinic or biblical ( b . Yoma 44b), but all are in agreement that the prohibition 
for a disqualified priest to enter the shrine (Tent) for any reason whatsoever is 
biblical. While the biblical prohibition pertaining to the blemished priest may 
lend itself to the interpretation that he may be allowed to enter the Tent to 
perform a noncultic task, such as to clean or repair the sancta, under no circum¬ 
stances may he officiate (see the Note on 21:23). 

after you (°itteka). In the patriarchal promises Htteka (Gen 28:4) is equiva¬ 
lent to ’ahareka ‘after you' (Gen 17:8; 35:12; Brettler 1978-79: IX n. 9). This 
surely is its meaning in the Priestly texts describing the progeny of Aaron (not 
the usual rendering “with you"), for his daughters are entitled to the priestly 
perquisites from the sacred (but not most sacred) offerings (v 15; Num 18:19). 
Because Aaron had no daughters Htteka must denote subsequent generations. 

that you may not die (welo* tamutu). This threat may be the link that ties 
this pericope to the preceding: both vv 1-7 and vv 8-9 deal with prohibitions 
imposed on priests, the penalty for the violations of which is death (Elliger 
1966). 

throughout your generations (ledorotekem). This term is absent in the corre¬ 
sponding prohibition in Ezek 44:21 and in all other passages in Ezekiel modeled 
on P (cf. Exod 31:13 with Ezek 20:12, 20; Num 15:21 with Ezek 44:30; Num 
15:23 with Ezek 39:22). The plural form corresponds to the cognate Akk. ex¬ 
pression ana dariatim (Weinfeld 1970: 199; Grintz 1974-76: 29), though the 
addition of the suffix may be a peculiar Israelite innovation (Loewenstamm 
1967-68: 31; Hurvitz 1982: 100 n. 145). Thus, the term ledorotekem fell out of 
currency in LBH (cf. Exod 30:7—8 with 2 Chr 2:3) and is a sign of the antiquity 
of P (Hurvitz 1982: 98-101). 
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10. You must distinguish (ulahabdil). The infinitive can convey the sense of 
obligation (GKC $114,1). The prefixed waw could then be understood conjunc¬ 
tively, the preceding prohibition and penalty being cause for requiring the priest 
to make the specified distinctions (Rashi). Or the waw can be taken as an 
emphatic (GKC $114, p), in other words, “and that . . (e.g., Exod 32:29). 

The LXX and Pesh. omit the waw; and so, apparently, does Ezekiel. For his 
definition of the priestly role (clearly based on this verse and the next), we y et- 
c ammi yoru ben qodes lehol uhen-tdme y letahor yodftlm ‘They shall teach my 
people [the differences] between the sacred and the common and inform them 
[of the differences] between the impure and the pure’ (Ezek 44:23) is separated 
from the wine prohibition (v 21) by yet another prohibition (v 22). Thus, 
Ezekiel knew this verse and the next (vv 10-11) as a discrete injunction, uncon¬ 
nected with the previous wine prohibition. In fact, what Ezekiel actually does is 
to fuse the priestly roles of P and D. The rest of his definition, we c al-rib hemma 
ya c amdu lemispat (K./Q.) bemispatay yispetuhu (K./Q.) ‘In lawsuits, too, they 
shall act as judges; they shall decide them in accordance with my rules’ (Ezek 
44:24a), is based on Deuteronomy, which—in contrast to P—assigns judicial 
functions to the priests: “If a case is too baffling for you to decide (lammispat) 
. . . matters of dispute (ribot) in your courts . . . appear before the levitical 
priests” (Deut 17:7-9); “every case of dispute (nb) and assault is subject to their 
ruling” (Deut 21:5b). 

The making of distinctions (lehabdil) is the essence of the priestly function. 
Ezekiel scores the priests of his time precisely on this point: “Her priests have 
violated (hamesu) my teaching: they have desecrated what is sacred to me, they 
have not distinguished (hibdilu) between the sacred and common, they have not 
taught the difference between the unclean and the clean ... I am desecrated 
in their midst” (Ezek 22:26). The failure of the priests to distinguish between 
the sacred and common has resulted in the desecration of God’s name. It 
constitutes hamas ‘violence’, the very sin for which God brought a flood on 
mankind (Gen 6:11, 13) and for which Ezekiel’s countrymen face destruction 
(Ezek 7:23; 9:9). Israel too is charged with the task of making distinctions, 
particularly in the animal food it eats (11:47; 20:25) as a sign and reminder of its 
own differentiation from the nations (20:24, 26; see chap. 11, Comment E). 

the sacred (haqqodes). Holiness implies separation to God as well as separa¬ 
tion from the common (Snaith 1967). Thus God sanctifies his day, the Sabbath 
(Gen 2:3; Exod 20:10-11), his priesthood (22:9), and his people (22:32). 

the common (hahol). In the Pentateuch this term occurs only here (else¬ 
where in 1 Sam 21:5-6; Ezek 22:26; 42:20; 44:23; 48:15). 

between . . . and between (ben . . . uben). This idiom changes in LBH 
to ben . . . le (Hannemann 1975-76), beginning with Ezekiel (Ezek 22:26; 
42:20) and, most significantly, in Ezekiel’s corresponding text: we y et- c ammi yoru 
ben qodes lehol uben-tame y letahor yodFum (Ezek 44:23), another indication of 
the preexilic provenience of P’s terminology (Hurvitz 1982: 113-14). 
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and between the impure and the pure (uben hattdme 3 uben hattdhor). One 
would have expected the reverse order in view of the preceding clause (D. 
Wright). Instead, this chiastic arrangement is probably intentional, if we judge 
by the repetitions of this formula in Ezekiel, which preserve the same chiastic 
scheme (cf. Ezek 22:26; 44:23; cf. also 11:47; 20:25; and the Note on 11:47). 
For Ibn Ezra, this clause serves as an introduction to chaps. 11-15, which, 
indeed, distinguish between the impure and pure. Yet it is more likely that 
chaps. 11-15 were inserted between chaps. 10 and 16 in order to exemplify the 
sanctuary pollutions that require thoroughgoing purgation rites, and only subse¬ 
quently were vv 10-11 inserted in their present place in chap. 10 to act as their 
introduction. In either case, this clause can justly be claimed as a proleptic 
introduction to chaps. 11-15. 

The relations among the four categories mentioned here can be better 
understood by examining the following diagram: 



P /I'm 711 nn 

OtlCi CU 



Pure 


-►Impure 


Persons and objects are subject to four possible states: sacred, common, 
pure, and impure, two of which can exist simultaneously—either sacred or com¬ 
mon and either pure or impure. Nevertheless, one combination is excluded in 
the priestly system: whereas the common may be either pure or impure the 
sacred may not be impure. For example, the layman (common) is in a state of 
purity unless polluted by some impurity, such as forbidden meat (chap. 11), a 
sexual flow (chap. 15), or a corpse (Num 19), for which purification procedures 
are prescribed. Still, there is neither danger nor liability for the layman who 
contracts impurity as long as he does not allow it to be prolonged (see the 
Comment on 5:1-13). Not so for the sacred. The sanctuary, for example, must 
at all times remain pure; impurity befalling it must immediately be purged, lest 
the whole community be blighted (chap. 4, Comment C). These relationships 
are depicted in the diagram. The common is contiguous with the realms of the 
pure and impure, but the sacred is contiguous only with the pure; it may not 
contact the impure. The broken line separating each of the two polarities indi¬ 
cates that these relationships are not static. In particular, it is incumbent upon 
the priests, through their constant instruction (v 11), to enlarge the realms of 
the sacred and the pure by reducing the areas of the common and the impure. 
Israel is to be instructed by the priests how to reduce the incidence of impurity 
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by purifying (and avoiding) it—for instance, by eschewing forbidden meats 
(11:4-8), contacting sancta in a state of impurity (12:4), and following the 
prescribed purification procedures (chaps. 12-15)—and how to reduce the realm 
of the common by sanctifying it—for example, by faithfully observing sacred 
time (the Sabbath and festivals) and frequenting holy space (the sanctuary). 
Hence, the goal is that the categories of common and impure shall largely 
disappear, by their respective conversion into the sacred and pure. The priestly 
task is, therefore, a dynamic one. It is to make all of Israel into “a royalty of 
priests and a holy nation” (Exod 19:6). This objective is the hallmark of H, a 
fact that raises the possibility that vv 10-11 stem from the hapd of H. 

11. And you must teach (ulehorot). The teaching of God's commandments 
is one of the main functions of the priesthood (Deut 24:8). In one statement it 
is mentioned exclusively: “For the lips of a priest guard knowledge, and rulings 
are sought from his mouth” (Mai 2:7a). In another it is mentioned first, ahead 
of the priests' cultic duties: “They shall teach your norms to Jacob and your 
instructions to Israel. They shall offer you incense to savor and whole offerings 
on your altar” (Deut 33:11; cf. 17:8-13; 21:5; 24:8). 

Ezekiel clearly knew vv 10-11 as a single unit because he uses the verb yoru 
'teach' (v 11), with the categories sacred and common (v 10), even though in his 
text (Ezek 44:21-23) it is dissociated from the previous alcohol prohibitions 
(vv 8-9; see the Note on “you must distinguish,” v 10). Philo also treats vv 10- 
11 as a single unit. He adds to his citation of v 10 the words “lawful and 
unlawful” (Laws 1. 100), implying that the priests’ pedagogic function is not 
only to distinguish among the four categories (v 10) but to teach the laws (v 11). 

the laws (hahuqqim). In P the term for law is huqqa y pi. huqqot (see the 
Note on v 13). The masc. pi. is attested only twice more (26:46; Num 30:17), 
whereas it is used exclusively by E and D (e g., Exod 15:26; 18:16, 20; Deut [19 
times]). It is hardly an accident that all three occurrences are part of subscripts 
to their respective contexts. They probably betray the hand of the final redactor 
of the Priestly texts (if not of the entire Pentateuch), who was not aware of this 
grammatical nuance. Thus, vv 10-11 comprise a late interpolation (see the 
Note on “and between the impure and the pure,” v 10). 

to them. J dlehem , but not J 'alekem ‘to you’, namely, the priests. The priests 
are not the recipients of the divine teachings. These teachings are imparted to 
Israel through the mediation of Moses. The priests, then, carry no new instruc¬ 
tion; they transmit the old. In this respect, Israel broke sharply with its environ¬ 
ment, where the divine instruction was the jealously and zealously guarded 
secret of the priesthood (for details, see the Note “Speak to the Israelites,” 1:2). 
It is no wonder, then, that the corpus of laws in Leviticus exclusively concerned 
with priestly duties is, in nearly its entirety, to be taught to Israel and, with one 
exception (vv 8-9), mediated to the priests through Moses. The sacrificial rituals 
(chaps. 1-5) are commanded to the Israelites (1:2). Those sacrificial laws which 
are the exclusive concern of the priests (chaps. 6-7) nonetheless conclude with 
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“[these are the rituals . . .] when he commanded the Israelites to present their 
offerings to the Lord, in the Wilderness of Sinai’' (7:38). The section on impuri¬ 
ties (chaps. 11-15), many of which require sacrificial remedies, ends with the 
injunction, “You shall set apart the Israelites from their impurity” (15:31). The 
service of the Day of Purgation, though the sole prerogative of the high priest 
(16:1-28), is nevertheless followed by directions to the Israelites (vv 29-31). 
The discussion of priestly impurities and blemishes is, to be sure, addressed to 
the priests (21:1), yet it is concluded by the comment, “thus Moses spoke to 
Aaron and his sons and to all of the Israelites” (21:24). There can be no esoteric 
doctrine hidden away in priestly archives: “the Torah commanded us by Moses 
is the heritage of the congregation of Jacob” (Deut 33:4). 

12. Moses spoke . Moses, not God, is the speaker, a sign that the following 
instructions are not new but have been given before (Koch 1959: 73). Why are 
they then repeated here? To let us know that the ritual for the eighth day is not 
yet complete: the sacrifices have been offered but their priestly portions have yet 
to be eaten. 

cereal offering. It is assumed that although its token portion had been 
offered (9:17), the remainder had not been eaten before Nadab and Abihu were 
struck down. Moses thus reminds the priests to complete the ritual first by 
eating the cereal offering, and he recites the procedure already given in 2:3; 6:9; 
and 7:10. 

that remains (hannoteret). In “ banayw hannotarim, as opposed to hamminha 
hannoteret , lies an expression of indescribable sadness” (Ehrlich 1908-14). 

the Lord's food gifts (me’isse YHWH). For the basis of this rendering, see 
the Note on 1:9. 

beside the altar Cesel hammizbeah). This phrase, unique in its description of 
the place in which the priests eat their prebends from the most sacred offerings, 
is clearly synonymous with its designation bemaqom qadoS ‘in the sacred pre¬ 
cinct' the phrase used in the next verse (v 13). As has been shown, “in a holy 
place” (and, hence, “beside the altar”) is defined as “in the court of the Tent of 
Meeting” (see the Note on “in a holy place,” 6:9). To be sure, it could hardly 
be expected that the priests would dine at the sacrificial ash dump, which was 
located—note the identical phrase— *esel hammizbeah ‘beside the altar' (6:3). 
But here we are confronted by a matter of aesthetics, not of cultic law. Theoreti¬ 
cally, the priestly prebends could be eaten there for the ashes derive from the 
altar and, hence, are “most sacred,” a similar degree of sanctity to the cereal 
offering and other most sacred offerings eaten by the priests. Thus Aaron and 
his sons may eat the cereal offering anywhere within the Tabernacle court. 

13. in the sacred precinct bemaqom qado§ , that is to say, inside the Taber¬ 
nacle court (see the preceding Note and the Note on “in the holy place,” 6:9). 

your due (hoqka). In distinguishing between “law” and “due, assigned por¬ 
tion, ' though both derive from the same root hqq, P prefers (as does H) the 
masculine form hoq for “due” (6:11, 15; 7:34; 10:13, 14, 15; 24:9; Exod 29:28; 
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Num 18:8, 11, 19) and the feminine form huqqa for “law” (3:17; 7:36; 10:9; 
16:29, 31, 34; 17:7; 18:3, 4, 5, 26; 19:37; 20:8* 22; 23:14, 21, 31, 41; 24:3; 25:18; 
26:3, 15, 43; Exod 12:14, 17, 43; 27:21; 28:43; 29:9; Num 9:3, 12; 10:8; 15:15; 
18:23; 19:2, 10, 21; 27:11; 31:21; 35:29). The only exceptions to this rule are 
Exod 30:21, where “eternal statute” is expressed by hoq c oldm; and Lev 7:36, 
where “eternal due” is expressed by huqqat c oldm. Instead, the Sam. reads, in 
my opinion correctly, huqqat c 6ldm and hoq c oldm (overlooked in BH 3 ), respec¬ 
tively. See also the Notes on 6:11 and 7:34, 36. 

for so I have been commanded (ki-ken suwweti). The reference is to 2:3, 9- 
10; 6:9. For the expression, see 8:35b. 

14. The text presumes that the people through their representatives, the 
elders (9:1), will consume the meat of the well-being offering (cf. Exod 18:12; 
24:5, 11). Instead, the focus here on the priestly prebends from the sacrifice is 
intended to lay the basis for the climactic confrontation between Moses and 
Aaron over the prebends from the purification offering (vv 16-20). 

But [the breast}. we D et, with Tg. Neof. The object heads the sentence and is 
introduced by the adversative waw to indicate that the priestly prebends from 
the well-being offering, a lesser holy sacrifice, are to be treated differently from 
the previously mentioned prebends from the cereal offering, a most holy sacri¬ 
fice. 


the breast of elevation offering (hazeh hattenupa). See the Note on 7:34, 
and chap. 7, Comment E. 

the thigh of contribution (soq hatteruma). See the Note on 7:34 and chap. 
7, Comment F. 

you may eat (to y kelu). This verb forms an inclusio with wa y akaltem (v 13), 
indicating that vv 13-14 form an integral unit and suggesting that v 15 is (at 
least partially) a later addition (see below). 

in any pure place (bemaqom tdhor). This phrase must indicate a place out¬ 
side the sacred precincts because it stands in contrast to y esel hammizbeah 
'beside the altar' (v 12) and bemaqom qados 'in the sacred precinct', which, as 
determined above, locate the eating of the most holy offerings inside the sanctu¬ 
ary court. But is this “pure place” limited to a specific locale? The rabbis claim 
that the lesser holy offerings are to be eaten within the camp (b. Zebah. 55a) 
and, subsequently, within Jerusalem (m. Zebah. 5:7). Yet because there are also 
pure areas outside the camp (see the Note on 4:12), the plain meaning of the 
text can only be any place that is not impure. As the entire priestly household is 
eligible to eat from these prebends, including his slaves (22:11), the most obvi¬ 
ous “pure place” is the priest's home. 

The emphasis here on the purity of the place instead of the purity of the 
persons eating the sacrifice (contrast 7:19; Num 18:11) may possibly betray a 
polemic against a concurrent but older and, hence, more hallowed practice of 
cooking and eating the well-being offerings within the sanctuary court. Near the 
altar of the Lachish temple, dating from pre-Israelite Canaan, bones from the 
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right foreleg of a number of animals were found. Significantly, these bones were 
not burned, indicating that these portions were not consumed on the altar but 
cooked nearby and eaten (Tufnell 1940: Appendix B, 93-94). Clearer and more 
striking witness is provided by the Bible itself. At Shiloh and other contempo¬ 
rary sanctuaries during the days of Samuel, the following was the practice: “The 
custom of the priests in their dealings with the people was this: when a man 
offered a sacrifice, the priest's servant would come while the flesh was stewing 
and would thrust a three-pronged fork into the cauldron or pan or kettle or pot; 
and the priest would take whatever the fork brought out" (1 Sam 2:13-14). Two 
bits of relevant information can be derived from this pregnant text: the offerer's 
sacrifice of well-being was boiled at the sanctuary premises, and the priests 
received their due not from the raw but from the boiled meat. That the offerer's 
sacrificial meat was cooked and eaten at the sanctuary is also attested in other 
early sources (e.g., 1 Sam 1:4, 7, 8, 9, 18; 9:12-13, 22-25). 

This practice is strikingly confirmed in P’s law of the Nazirite: the officiat¬ 
ing priest receives as his prebend the boiled shoulder of the well-being ram 
cooked in the Tabernacle court (Num 6:18-19). Indeed, P is so unambiguous 
about where the Nazirite’s well-being offering was cooked that the rabbis could 
not but ordain that “the Nazirite cooked when he shaved" (Midr. Num. Rab. 
10:21), a rule that was manifestly observed in the Second Temple (m. Mid. 2:5). 

An even more telling case is Ezekiel's blueprint for the Temple, which 
prescribes that the people’s well-being offering be cooked and, presumably, 
eaten in the outer court (Ezek 46:24). The Temple Scroll of the Dead Sea 
sectaries also prescribes that lay persons must eat the lesser holy offerings within 
the confines of the outer court (11QT 17:8-9; 21:3; 22:11-14; etc.). Indeed, the 
possibility also exists that when Deuteronomy ordains that the people's sacrifices 
be eaten “before the Lord” (Deut 12:12, 18; 16:11; 27:7) it has in mind the 
sanctuary court. Because “at the place (mdqom) where the Lord your God will 
choose to establish his name, there alone shall you slaughter the passover sacri¬ 
fice” (Deut 12:6) clearly refers to the sanctuary precincts, then “you shall cook it 
and eat it at the place that the Lord your God shall choose” (v 7) must also take 
place in the sanctuary precincts. By contrast, when D's place (mdqom) was 
identified with the Jerusalem Temple, the impossibility of containing the pil¬ 
grims, let alone the population of expanding Jerusalem, inside the Temple area 
made it imperative to limit the cooking of the passover and auxiliary sacrifices to 
the sanctuary precincts (2 Chr 35:13) while allowing their consumption in the 
city. It is certain that in Second Temple times, when Jerusalem received the 
attribute “the holy city" (Isa 52:1; cf. Jer 31:39), the eating of the lesser holy 
offerings within the city walls became legitimized (cf. m. Pesah . 3:8; 7:8, 9; m. 
Meg. 1:11; m. Zehah. 5:6-8; m. Kelim 1:8). 

The groundwork for this legitimization, however, had already been laid by 
P. Its silence about where lay persons may eat their offerings, in contrast to the 
specific directives about where the priests must eat their most holy offerings can 
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only mean, as noted above, that any place is permitted as long as it is not 
impure. Moreover, the warning that impurity should not come into contact with 
the meat of the well-being offering (7:19-21) implies that the meat is taken 
outside the sanctuary, where impurities are allowed to exist. Furthermore, the 
bipartite prohibition that the parturient not contact any holy thing or enter the 
sanctuary (12:4) presumes that holy things exist in both the community and 
the sanctuary (D. Wright). Thus P takes issue with the practice that obtained in 
the older sanctuaries and that continued to be championed by conservative 
priestly circles (to which Ezekiel clearly belonged; see chap. 7, Comment B). It 
ordains that the lay portions of the well-being offering need not be eaten in the 
sanctuary court; any pure place will do. For the argument that P's rule applied to 
all sacred food of lesser holy rank, see the Note on qodes (22:10). 

assigned (nittenu). The plural refers to the breast and thigh, not the word 
due. 

your children (baneka). This term includes bendtekd ‘your daughters’ (cf. 
Gen 3:16; Job 1:5). The rabbis, however, draw from the omission of “your 
daughters” in this phrase the inference that these priestly prebends are the sons’ 
by right, but the daughters’ by sufferance ( Sipra , Shemini 1:10). 

15. Together with. c al (Keter Torah); cf. the Note on 7:30. 
the thigh of contribution and the breast of the elevation offering , which shall 
be elevated as an elevation offering (soq hatteruma wahazeh hattenupa . . . 
lehanip tenupa). Rashi confesses, ‘‘We cannot fathom why the text assigns (the 
terms) teruma to the thigh and tenupa to the breast because both (portions) are 
subject to raising and waving.” His question is valid. Because, according to 
rabbinic definition, both portions undergo raising and. waving (see chap. 7, 
Comment F) and, even according to this biblical text, both portions undergo 
tenupa , it makes no sense that one portion should be termed teruma and the 
other tenupa. First, it should be noted that the terms are reversed from their 
normal order; elsewhere the breast is always mentioned before the thigh (Exod 
29:27; Lev 7:34; 10:14; Num 6:20; cf. Lev 7:30-33; 9:21; Num 18:18). Then, it 
is always the breast and never the thigh that is subject to the tenupa (for the 
alleged exception of 9:21, see the Note ad loc.). Thus either this entire verse 
was added by a later editorial hand, for after v 14 this verse is superfluous 
(Milgrom 1983d: 165) or, more likely (I have changed my mind), only the 
opening words, soq hatterumd ‘the thigh of contribution’, were inserted at the 
head of this verse once the thigh was added to the tenupa ritual. The deletion of 
this phrase reveals a clear and essential bit of information: although both the 
breast and the thigh are prebends for the priestly households, the breast must 
initially undergo an elevation rite before it can become the property of the 
priests. 

and to your children (ulebaneka). The LXX and Sam. add ulibenoteka ‘and 
to your daughters’, but see the Note on v 14. 

as the Lord has commanded, kaiser siwwd YHWH; see Exod 29:27-28; 
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Lev 7:30. These verses speak only of the breast as subject of the tenupa, which 
supports the supposition that only the phrase soq hatterumd was interpolated by 
a later editor, not the entire verse (see the Note above). 

16. Then Moses insistently inquired (daros darns moseh). Why did Moses 
need to inquire? He must have known what happened, for he had supervised 
Aaron and his sons during the entire sacrificial ritual (Dillmann and Ryssel 
1897)! The answer might be that Moses had left the sanctuary to summon 
Mishael and Elzaphan, during which time the purification carcass was burnt 
(Hoffmann 1953), or that it was not the function of the high priest (or any 
priest) to burn the purification carcass (see the Note on 4:12), a task that could 
be performed by any layman (Elliger 1966). 

about the goat of the purification offering (we y et seHr hahatta y t). This clause, 
though the object of the sentence, stands first—an indication of its importance 
(see also the Note on v 14). No complaint is registered regarding the burning of 
the priests’ purification offering (9:11): the priests may not benefit from their 
personal expiatory sacrifices (see the Note on 8:17 and Comment B below). 
The question, however, concerns the disposition of the people’s purification 
offering (9:3). The text has only informed us that its blood was daubed on the 
horns of the outer altar (see the Note on 9:15), but the text tells us nothing 
about its disposition. 

had already been burned (torap). If this verbal form is a pu c al (a hapax), the 
Masoretic vocalization is no accident (Shadal). Perhaps its intention would be to 
indicate that nothing of the carcass was retrievable; it had been completely 
burned. It is more likely, however, that this verbal form is a qal passive (GKC 
52, e). 

He was angry with Eleazar and Ithamar (wayyiqsop c al- y el c azar wtfal^itdmdr). 
“Out of respect for Aaron, he (Moses) turned toward the sons and then vented 
his anger” (Rashi; cf. Kalisch 1867-72; Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). 

remaining (hannotarim). The purpose of this adjective here is not clear 
(contrast v 12). Perhaps it underscores the frightening possibility that if Eleazar 
and Ithamar are punished the same way as their late brothers, Nadab and 
Abihu, the entire priestly line would be wiped out. 

17. “Why did you not eat the purification offering. The hattd% whose blood 
is daubed on the horns of the outer altar (4:25, 30, 34) but not brought inside 
the Tent (6:23; and see the Note on the next verse), must be eaten by the 
officiating priest (6:19), namely, Aaron, and what he cannot finish must be eaten 
by the rest of. the priestly cadre (6:22), his sons. The reasons for such stringency 
in the case of the eaten hattd y t are explored in Comment C below. 

in the sacred precinct (bimqom haqqodes). An equivalent expression to 
bemaqom qadoS (v 13; see the Note on 6:9). 

assigned it to you. The LXX adds “to eat.” 

to remove the iniquity of the community (ld&e y t y et- ( dwon ha c eda). The idiom 
na£d y c dwon has two meanings, depending on its subject. If the subject is man. 
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then the idiom denotes “bear responsibility/punishment" (e.g., 5:1, 17; 17:16; 
Exod 28:43; Num 18:1, 23). If the subject is God, then it denotes “remove 
iniquity" (e.g., Exod 20:5; 34:7; Num 14:18; Isa 33:24; Hos 14:3). As the subject 
here is the priest (not God), then the first meaning would seem to apply. The 
prebends from the purification offering would then be assigned to the priests as 
their reward for effecting purgation on behalf of the community (Knobel 1857; 
Ehrlich 1908-14; Milgrom 1976a: 333; but see below). Because this process 
involves purging the sanctuary altar of its accumulated impurity, a process possi¬ 
bly fraught with danger to themselves lest they become contaminated, they are 
awarded the meat of the purificatory animal. Analogically, the priests would 
resemble the Levites who are rewarded with the tithe for assuming the responsi¬ 
bility (nd§a y c dwon) of guarding the sanctuary against lay encroachment at the 
peril of their lives (Num 18:22-23; Milgrom 1970a: 22-33). As will be pointed 
out (Comment B below), however, the officiating priest who purges the sanctu¬ 
ary of its impurities is immune to its contagion (see also the Note on 16:24), 
and besides, in the Priestly system impurity has been eviscerated of its demonic 
content: it is baneful only to sancta but not to man (see chap. 4, Comment C). 
Thus it is hardly likely that this text would single out the purification offering as 
a special bonus for the priests when, in essence, it differs not a whit from any 
other prebend assigned to the priests from the most sacred offerings. 

The second meaning, “remove iniquity," must now be considered. True, 
the subject is man, not God, but in this case it is the priest who serves as the 
divine surrogate on earth and exclusively so in the sanctuary. Moreover, there 
are three instances in the Bible wherein nd§a y hattd y t (= c dwon) in the sense of 
“remove iniquity" has as its subject man: Joseph (Gen 50:17), Moses (Exod 
10:17), and Samuel (1 Sam 15:23). In each case a superior, but one who is 
assumed to be favored by God, is implored by an inferior (Joseph's brothers, 
Pharaoh, Saul, respectively) for forgiveness. If so, then the power to remove 
iniquity can certainly reside in the cult as operated by God's confidants ( qerobay , 
v 3), his priests. Moreover, their authority and ability to remove the iniquity of 
the congregation is expressly attributed to the high priest: “It (the gold plate) 
shall be on Aaron's forehead, that Aaron may remove any iniquity arising from 
the sacred things that the Israelites consecrate, from any of their sacred dona¬ 
tions (wena§a y y ahdron y et- c dwon haqqoddsim y a§er yaqdisu bene yiha y el lekol- 
mattenot qodsehem); it shall be on his forehead at all times, to win acceptance 
for them before the Lord" (Exod 28:38). The function of the high priest's sis 
(for the rendering “plate," see the Note on 8:9) is clear. Any inadvertent 
impurity or imperfection in the offerings brought by the Israelites to the Taber¬ 
nacle would be expiated by the sis. The rabbis aver that even the impurity of the 
offerers—not just of their offerings—was expiated by the high priest's sis 
( t . Pesah. 6:5). In any event, Aaron’s permanent powers, which enable him to 
remove the iniquity (na§d y c dwon) of Israel’s donations to the sanctuary, are 
completely compatible with the priests’ function, which requires them to re- 
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move the iniquity (nd$a y c dwon) of the community by effecting purgation on its 
behalf with the purification offering. Furthermore, just as the c dwon of Israel's 
sacred donations (Exod 28:38) refers to their impurity, so c awdn here (though 
rendered ‘'iniquity") refers to impurity, specifically, the impurity arising from 
Israel's ritual and moral failings that has polluted the sanctuary. The choice of 
the term c dwdn was not by chance. Although it refers to cultic violations (e.g., 
Exod 28:38, 43; Lev 7:18), it extends beyond this limited area to embrace 
ethical violations as well. Note its ethical import in the following Priestly con¬ 
texts: the person who withholds testimony (5:1), the person who is unaware of 
his sin (see the Note on 5:17), the suspected adulteress and her accuser husband 
(Num 5:15, 31), and the husband who belatedly cancels his wife's vow (Num 
30:16). This choice of c dwon also reinforces the supposition that the hattdH 
expiates for the inadvertent violation of all prohibitive commandments, ritual 
and ethical alike (see the Note on 4:2). 

How does the priest effect the removal of the community’s iniquity? What 
is his modus operandi? The text is unambiguous in its response: by ingesting the 
purification offering. As succinctly stated by the rabbinic aphorism, hakkohanim 
J okelim wehabbe c dlim mitkapperim ‘When the priests eat (the purification offer¬ 
ing) the offerers are expiated' ( Sipra , Shemini 2:4). Indeed, that ingestion is an 
indispensable element of the purification rite is underscored in the LXX, which 
adds the phrase “[I have assigned it to you] to eat" (see above). 

Thus the hattd y t is the analogic counterpart to the high priest’s sis. As the 
latter symbolically draws to itself all of the impurities of Israel’s sacred offerings, 
so the former, by the blood manipulation, draws out the pollution of the sanctu¬ 
ary caused by Israel’s impurities and iniquities. Through the media of the sis and 
haHd% the priests, then, perform the identical function. Just as the high priest 
absorbs the impurities of Israel’s offerings by means of the sis , so the officiating 
priest absorbs the impurities of the Israelites by means of the hattd’t. 

Ingestion of impurity as a means of eliminating it is not unknown in other 
cultures. In some forms of Hinduism, “when mechanistic transfer is unavoid¬ 
able, recourse is made to the Brahmin who in a literal sense is believed to digest 
the impurity without himself becoming impure" (Hayley 1980: 123). In more 
recent times, one can cite the old English custom of hiring a “sin-eater" at 
funerals, who was given sixpence together with a loaf of bread and a bowl of 
beer to consume over the corpse, “in consideration whereof he tooke upon 
himself (ipso facto) all the Sinnes of the Defunct" (Aubrey 1881: 35). Did the 
removal of impurity by ingestion obtain in Israel’s contemporary world? No such 
process is attested in ancient Greece (Parker 1983: 283 n. 11). By contrast, an 
incantation tablet from Nimrud reads as follows: 

Purify the man, the son of his god 

The dough with which you have purified his body 

... he shall eat and it will remove his illness 
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... he shall eat and it will tear out his illness 

... he shall eat and a bird will take his namtaru up to heaven 

... he shall eat and a fish will carry his asakku down to Apsu 

(Knudsen 1959: 54-61, lines 32-41) 

The cited lines of the tablet are unfortunately broken. Nevertheless, enough 
remains to deduce that the sick person himself consumes the dough, a process 
that absorbs his illness and thereby eliminates it. 

In sum, it may be concluded that the function of the priest is to remove 
Israel's iniquity. The only doubt that remains concerns his method. Is it by 
purging the sanctuary with the blood of the purification offering, in reward for 
which he receives its meat (Milgrom 1976a), or by ingesting the purification 
offering, which has symbolically absorbed the purged impurity (as I now main¬ 
tain; cf. also Rodriguez 1979: 134 n. 2)? The latter answer, at face value, seems 
more logical. Once the blood has removed the impurities they are transferred to 
the carcass, which must now be disposed of. Because a carcass bearing severe 
impurities is burned (4:12; 16:27), it must therefore follow that the carcass 
bearing lesser impurities is eliminated by ingestion. If this proves to be the 
answer, a larger question surfaces in its place: if the impurity-laden carcass must 
be eliminated, why cannot the purification offerings for severer impurities be 
eaten instead of being burned and, conversely, what is so terribly wrong about 
eliminating the lesser impurities by burning the purification offering, as did 
Aaron and his sons, instead of eating it? This larger question will be the subject 
of Comment C below. 

18. Because its blood was not brought into the interior of the sacred precinct 
hen l6 > -huba > y et-damah y el-haqqodes penima, that is to say, inside the Tent. The 
rule that purification offerings whose blood was brought into the Tent are 
burned and not eaten is found in 6:23, which, however, reads baqqodes instead 
of y el-haqqodes penima , proving that the term qodes is used differently in each 
formula: in 6:23 it means “the sanctuary," that is, the Tent; here it means “the 
sacred precinct," namely, the court (see also the Note below). The semantic 
range of this pleonastic term qodes is discussed in the Notes on 6:9 and 23. 

you certainly ought to have eaten it Cdkol td y kelu y otah). The infinitive abso¬ 
lute is added for emphasis (GKC $113, 1-n). For the use of the following 
imperfect describing a past event, see hayddoa c neda c ‘How could we have 
known' (Gen 43:7, Ehrlich 1908-14). Curiously enough, this latter example is 
also preceded by an infinitive absolute construction, sa y ol sa y al ‘kept asking' 
(Gen 43:7, NfPS), just as Moses' comment here also begins with a similar 
construction, daros daras (see the Note on “then Moses insistently inquired," v 
16). These two examples explain and justify each other. Precisely because the 
man (Joseph) asked such penetrating questions, the brothers were thrown off 
guard. And Moses was so persistent in inquiring about the sacrifice because of 
the importance of the priests' obligation to eat it (Freedman, orally). 
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in the sacred precinct (baqqodeS). By contrast, baqqdde§ used in the same 
rule in 6:23 denotes “in the sanctuary/’ that is to say, inside the Tent. The term 
qodes can refer either to holy objects (sancta, e.g., Exod 28:43; 29:20; Num 
3:32, 4:15-16) or to holy space (the adytum, 16:7, 27; the shrine, Exod 28:29, 
35; or the Tabernacle court, 10:4, 17, 18; cf. v 13). The latter citation shows 
that the qodes in all four instances in this chapter consistently denotes the court 
(see also the Note above and the Note on 6:23). 

The fact that the blood of the purification offering was not brought into the 
Tent means that the death of Nadab and Abihu occurred subsequently (see also 
the Note on v 14). Otherwise, the severe pollution resulting from their corpses 
would have necessitated the purging of the entire sanctuary, even of the ady¬ 
tum, with the purification-offering blood. Indeed, according to the redactor of 
Leviticus, it is the death of Nadab and Abihu inside the sacred precincts that 
necessitates the emergency purgation rite prescribed in chap. 16 (see the Note 
on 16:1). 

as I commanded (ka’dser siwweti). Tg. Ps.-f. and the Pesh. read (or inter¬ 
pret) ka’aser suwwett 'as I was commanded' (cf. 8:31a); the LXX retains the 
active verb but reads (or interprets) ka’dtfer siwwd YHWH *6tt 'as the Lord 
commanded me’. The reference is to 6:23. 

19. See (hen). Moses’ argument began with the word hen (v 18). Hence 
Aaron also begins his counterargument with hen . 

they brought hiqribu, in other words, all his sons, including Nadab and 
Abihu. 

their purification offering and burnt offering fet-hatta^tam we’et^oldtam). 
Refers to the sacrifices that the priestly household brought on its own behalf 
(9:2, 8-14). Although Aaron alone officiated, his sons assisted him (9:9a, 12b). 
Aaron omits any mention of himself in order to emphasize the dimensions of 
the tragedy: his four newly consecrated sons had ministered for the first time 
and two had died in the effort. 

befallen (wattiqre’nd). For this usage, see Exod 1:10. The equivalence of and 
interchange between Ill-aleph and III-heh verbs is frequently attested (GKC 
75, rr). 

Had I eaten (we’akalti). The waw is conditional and has the force of y im 'if' 
(Rashi). The tense is pluperfect. 

the purification offering today (hatta’t hayyom). This incidental remark 
serves as the only proof that the most holy offerings must be eaten on the same 
day they are offered (Hoffmann 1953). This fact is assumed, without proof, by 
Second Temple sources (m. Zebah. 5:3, 5; 6:1; Philo, 1 Laws 240; Jos., Ant 
3.231-32). 

have approved, hayyitab be*ene, literally, “would it have been proper in the 
eyes of [the Lord]?’’ The definite article followed by the dage§ forte has puzzled 
grammarians and commentators alike (e.g., Rashi, Ibn Ezra). All but the 
Karaites (e.g., Seper Hamibhar , Keter Torah) recognize that an interrogative heh 
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is required. A way out of this impasse (without resorting to emendation) has 
been suggested by Ehrlich (1908-14, on Gen 17:17 [H]): when the question is 
one of wonderment, the interrogative heh is treated as a definite article, for 
instance, halleben (Gen 17:17), ha^ehad (Gen 19:9), ha^adam (Deut 20:19). 
Ehrlich, in my opinion, is on the right track, but his statement needs refine¬ 
ment. The interrogative heh is vocalized as a definite article only when the 
question is rhetorical and the answer is certain. Thus when Abraham asks, “Can 
a child be born to a man a hundred years old?” (Gen 17:17a), he is making a 
positive statement concerning his virility (but he does have doubts concerning 
Sarah, v 17b). The other two cited instances: “The fellow came^here as an alien, 
and already he acts the ruler!” (Gen 19:9) and “Are the trees of the field 
human?” (Deut 20:19) are unequivocally rhetorical. Thus the Masoretic vocali¬ 
zation in hayyitab is of the same order: the answer is obvious, and it is so 
acknowledged by Moses (v 20) and, presumably, by God (v 19b). 

20. When Moses heard this (wayyisma* moseh). Fishbane (1985: 227) sug¬ 
gests, on the basis of we y esme c d (Num 9:8b), that Moses put Aaron's question to 
the Lord and “heard” an oracular response. But Aaron’s question is merely 
rhetorical and, moreover, the antecedent of the subsequent “he approved” is 
Moses, not the Lord. For the text to state that Moses approved the divine 
decision would be effrontery if not heresy. 

he approved (wayyitab be c enayw). This entire pericope ends as mysteriously 
as it began. Moses’ ire is aroused because the priests alter the procedure with , 
one of the sacrifices, the purification offering. One suspects that more is in¬ 
volved than just a slight deviation in sacrificial ritual, and the deeper possibilities 
will be explored in Comment C below. Equally enigmatic is the ultimate ap¬ 
proval of this deviation both by Moses and, by implication, God (v 19b). The 
rabbis suggest two answers: the priests were in mourning and/or the corpses of 
Nadab and Abihu had defiled the meat of the purification offering (b. Zebah. 
101a, b). Yet neither answer will do. The priests were forbidden to mourn (v 6) 
and, hence, qualified—indeed, required—to eat sacred meat (Shadal), and if the 
death of Nadab and Abihu had indeed defiled the purification offering, the 
remaining sacrifices—the cereal and well-being offerings—would also have been 
defiled and should not have been eaten (cf. Ehrlich 1899-1900). This problem 
will be explored and a solution offered in Comment C below. 

There is, however, one deduction from this pericope that can be made here. 
Although Aaron gets the better of Moses on a legal point (discussed in Com¬ 
ment C), the fact that the ministration of Aaron and his sons required the 
approval not only of God but of Moses is striking proof that the superiority of 
the prophet (Moses) over the priest (Aaron) is acknowledged by P! 
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COMMENTS: THE TRAGIC AFTERMATH OF 
THE INAUGURAL SERVICE 

A. What Lies Behind the Nadab and Abihu Incident? 

The deeper but more problematic question concerns the historical circum¬ 
stances that lie behind this incident. Gradwohl (1963-64) has proposed that 
Nadab and Abihu are in reality Nadab and Abijah, sons of Jeroboam I, who died 
prematurely for their father’s apostasy (1 Kgs 14:1-17; 15:27-28), and this 
Priestly version alludes to the sin of Jeroboam at Bethel and Dan (1 Kgs 12:28, 
32; 13:1-10) by making Nadab and Abihu die for Aaron’s sin of the golden calf 
at Sinai. Snaith (1967), instead, sees in this incident a conflict between the 
Zadokites of Jerusalem and non-Zadokites of other shrines. Finally, Laughlin 
finds in this pericope a polemic against Zoroastrianism, which prescribed “the 
enthronement of the fire in the temple by two priests who carried the holy flame 
into the sanctuary on a censer” (1976: 564). It must be admitted that the 
hypotheses thus far proposed are unadulterated speculation and that the histori¬ 
cal background remains a mystery. 

Still, the possibility exists that the background to this incident lies in the 
religious, not the political, sphere. Just as the squabble with the purification 
offering (vv 16-20) will be found to be grounded in an attempt to eviscerate a 
deeply ingrained pagan belief that holds that impurity has the inherent power to 
harm those persons who contract it (see Comment C below), so the Nadab and 
Abihu account may also prove a polemic against paganism—the offering of 
incense in private idolatrous cults. 

A number of biblical sources testify that toward the end of the First Temple 
period, Assyrian astral worship penetrated into Judah in the form of incense 
offerings on the rooftops of private homes (e.g., Jer 19:3; 32:29; Zeph 1:5; cf. 2 
Kgs 23:5, 12; Jer 44:17-19, 25). In Assyrian rituals dedicated to Samas, Sin, 
Adad, and Ishtar—all astral deities—it was customary to clean the roof, sabatu 
ura, set up an altar, kanu patira , and offer incense, Hakanu qutrinna (examples in 
Weinfeld 1972: 152). What distinguishes this cult is its private character. The 
incense altars were of a small, portable type, nignakku , in contrast to the large 
ones in the temple. Small altars made of bricks, garakku, were also used, a 
practice that may be reflected in Isa 65:3, “and burn incense on bricks” (Conrad 
1968). The Hittites also offered incense on their roofs to the gods of heaven, for 
example, “When things get too much for a man and he approaches his gods in 
prayer, he sets up two altars ... on the roof . . . and on them loaves of 
barley . . . and wafers [?] with honey and oil” ( ANET 3 397-98). According to 
Weinfeld (1972: 153-54), this cult is Aramaean-Phoenician in origin, and the 
Assyrian conquests of the eighth century helped bring it into the land of Israel. 
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Archaeology confirms what the Bible affirms. Many small incense altars and 
censers were discovered in excavations conducted in all parts of Israel, including 
Gezer, Gerar, Samaria, Tel-el-Fara c , Tel Kadesh, Makmish, Tel-es-Sa c idiyeh, and 
Lachish, dating mainly between the sixth and fourth centuries. Many of these 
implements were found in private homes. They hardly served a cosmetic func¬ 
tion (Yeivin 1972) but, more likely, were intended for the offering of incense on 
roofs of houses. 

All biblical attestations of this private cultic practice refer to idolatry. But it 
is only logical to assume that it was also functional in the worship of the Lord. 
Certainly, the plethora of incense vessels found in Israelite levels of archaeologi¬ 
cal excavations in all parts of the land would support this deduction. Moreover, 
the fact that these objects date to Second Temple times is further evidence of 
the prevalence and persistence of private incense offerings in Israel. 

It must be borne in mind that the book of Deuteronomy forbids only blood 
sacrifices outside the central sanctuary: “you must bring everything I command 
you to the site that the Lord your God will choose to establish his name: your 
burnt offerings and other slain offerings, your tithes and contributions, and all 
choice votive offerings that you vow to the Lord" (Deut 12:11; cf. vv 6, 14, 27). 
Even H, which prohibits all worship outside the Tabernacle, in effect, also limits 
itself to blood sacrifices: “If any person of the house of Israel or of the aliens 
who reside among them sacrifices a burnt offering or another slain offering, and 
does not bring it to the entrance of the Tent of Meeting to offer it to the Lord,, 
that person shall be cut off from his people” (17:8-9). Thus, all cultic laws in 
the Bible that prescribe that legitimate worship is possible only on one autho¬ 
rized altar (cf. Josh 22:23) limit this prescription to blood sacrifices without even 
mentioning incense. 

Positive evidence of an independent incense offering can be derived from 
the fact that “eighty men came from Shechem, Shiloh, and Samaria, their 
beards shaved, their garments torn, and their bodies gashed, carrying cereal 
offerings and frankincense to present at the House of the Lord” (Jer 41:5)— 
after the Temple had been destroyed! This event gave rise to the later ruling, 
“R. Gidel said in the name of Rab: (even) after an altar is destroyed, it is 
permitted to offer incense at its site” ( b . Zebah. 59a). T. Levi , composed at the 
end of the Second Temple period, speaks of “archangels, who serve and offer 
propitiatory sacrifices to the Lord (in the heavenly sanctuary) on behalf of all the 
sins of ignorance of the righteous ones. They present to the Lord a pleasing 
odor, a rational and bloodless oblation” ( T. Levi 3:5-6). Thus, at all times, 
regardless of whether the Temple was standing or destroyed, it was not uncom¬ 
mon for the people to worship the Lord at that site or anywhere else by means 
of incense offerings. 

Only against this customary background is it possible to explain the request 
made by Elephantine Jewry of Bagohi, the governor of Judah, Johanan the high 
priest, and his colleagues, the priests, to rebuild their temple: “they shall offer 
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the cereal offering, incense and burnt offering on the altar of God" (Cowley 
1923: 30.25; cf. 30.18-21; 31.21, 25, 27). From Bagohi’s response, it follows 
that permission was granted except for the burnt offering (Cowley 1923: 32.9- 
10). The Jews of Elephantine accepted his terms: “n[o] sheep, ox, or goat is 
offered there as a burnt offering, but only incense, cereal offering and [liba¬ 
tions]" (Cowley 1923: 33.10-11; cf. Porten 1968: 291-92). Thus both the reli¬ 
gious and civil authorities, Jews and non-Jews alike, permitted bloodless sacri¬ 
fices outside Jerusalem, including incense. 

If the objection is raised that a concession was allowed for the diaspora, as 
was later done for the Temple of Onias (m. Menah. 13:10), while in Judah itself 
incense offerings were prohibited outside the Temple, then evidence can be 
cited from rabbinic literature that private incense offerings were permitted in 
Judah. Note the following: “If he offered outside [the Temple] a cereal offering 
from which the handful (i.e., token portion, cf. 2:2) had not been taken, he is 
not culpable. . . . R. Eleazar declares him (who offers the handful, or the 
frankincense or one of the two bowls of incense [cf. 24:7; m. Menah. 11:5] 
outside the Temple) not culpable unless he offers the second (bowl) also" 
( m . Zebah. 13:5-6; cf. t. Zebah. 12:4-5). Finkelstein’s observation (1962: 654— 
60) is surely correct that the rabbis were deliberately lenient in the matter of 
incense offerings because they knew full well that because they were widely 
practiced their prohibition would only be ignored. That the rabbis gained 
knowledge of this practice at first hand is confirmed by the following ruling: 
“The rabbis taught: if one strolls outside the city and detects an aroma, if the 
majority of the inhabitants are heathens then he should not recite a blessing, but 
if the majority is Israelite he should recite a blessing. R. Jose says that even if the 
majority is Israelite he also should not recite a blessing because Israelite women 
offer incense for magical ends" (b. Ber. 53a). Thus in rabbinic times women in 
the countryside were accustomed to offer incense, and the rabbis feared that 
their practice was heathen in nature. Finally, because Rabbi Ami explicates the 
verse, “Everywhere incense and pure cereal offering are offered to my name" 
(Mai 1:11) as referring to Jews in the diaspora, he thus affirms that Jews did 
offer incense (and cereal offering) outside the Temple (Midr. Tank., Ahare 9; 
Midr. Tanh. B. 14; cf. also y. Meg. 1:11; p. c Abod. Zar. 4:4). The conclusion is 
inescapable that the rabbis were well aware of the fact that Jews in Palestine 
indulged in private incense offerings and did not try to stop them. In fact, the 
practice continued at least into the ninth century, according to the Karaite 
Daniel Al-Qumisi, who claimed that Jews offered incense “on the tenth of 
Tevet and at other times" (Lieberman 1970: 9-10; for a broader treatment of 
this subject see Milgrom 1979a: 330-34). 

This brief survey of private Israelite incense offerings over the span of two 
millennia yields a twofold conclusion: the authorities feared, correctly, that it 
was or could lead to a heathen practice and that try as they might—H, D, 
Persian governors, outstanding rabbis notwithstanding—they could not stamp it 
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out. Against this backdrop of ingrained practice and failed protest, it is possible 
to view the Nadab and Abihu incident afresh. I submit that it is but another 
attempt—this time in P—to polemicize against private offerings of incense. 
First, let it be noted that P prohibits the manufacture and use of the authorized 
incense outside the cult under pain of death—even just for “sniffing,” that is, 
for noncultic purposes (Exod 30:37-38). Such a pointed prohibition can only 
mean that its violation was rampant. Surely, if any Israelite authority was zealous 
over the possibility of pagan practices infiltrating into Israelite cult, it would 
have been the priests. But they were not just content with a legal pronounce¬ 
ment banning the duplication and use of the authorized incense. They also told 
the story of priests, not laity, Aaron's sons, not ordinary priests, who offered 
legitimate incense, not an illicit compound, inside the sanctuary, not outside it 
—and yet were struck down by God. Their crime: they offered incense on coals 
not taken from the altar but on J es zard "unauthorized coals'. Thus this story 
invalidates by a single stroke all incense offerings outside the sanctuary, for 
perforce their coals cannot possibly be taken from the altar. Moreover, the 
Priests resort to a case in point to score illicit incense offerings. They tell how 
King Uzziah was struck with leprosy for usurping the role of the priesthood by 
offering incense in the Temple (2 Chr 26:16-21). Similarly, by citing the case of 
Nadab and Abihu, they also championed their own interests, not against royalty, 
as in the case of Uzziah, but against the populace at large, who were wont to 
offer incense freely, either on their rooftops in brazen worship of astral deities, 
or, in most instances, in pious worship of the God of Israel. The death of Nadab 
and Abihu—legitimate priests, offering legitimate incense, in the legitimate 
sanctuary but using 3 es zara, illegitimate coals, not from the altar—was held up 
as a perpetual reminder and threat to anyone else who would use y es zara , all the 
more so because he or she would not be a priest, not with the proper incense, 
and not in the sanctuary. 

Thus the Nadab and Abihu incident must be understood exactly as it reads. 
Its background is not political but religious. It is based not on some single event 
but on an ongoing rite. To be sure, the story's motivation is to protect the vested 
interests of its Priestly authors and tradents. They saw only too well that offering 
incense was an easily accomplished ritual, requiring no sanctuary, no elaborate 
apparatus, and, above all, no priests. But we would sell the priests short by 
attributing to them this one, selfish motive. They also saw, as the case of Jer¬ 
emiah and the exiles in Egypt verifies, that offering incense was a widespread 
idolatrous practice and that in time of despair Israel, especially its women, might 
be seduced by other gods. If my understanding of the Nadab and Abihu inci¬ 
dent is correct, then the priests are to be added to the company of Israel's other 
spiritual leaders—the Deuteronomists, civil authorities, and rabbis—who disap¬ 
proved and remonstrated against private incense offering, but to no avail. 
Against the backdrop of the wilderness narratives, the story of Nadab and Abihu 
is the Priestly counterpart to the episode of the golden calf. Just as the latter 
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followed upon the theophany of God at Sinai, so the former took place as the 
aftermath of the divine theophany at the Tabernacle. Clearly, Nadab and 
Abihu’s heresy (and hence, the heresy of those who followed their example) was 
deliberately equated in the mind of the Priestly writer with the heresy of Israel 
at Sinai. 

Finally, the question should be raised: if all the priests intended was to 
teach that private incense offerings are forbidden, why did they not simply say 
so in the form of a law instead of resorting to a story (the same question would 
apply to the case of Uzziah, 2 Chr 26:16-21)? My student, D. Wright, contrib¬ 
utes an illuminating answer, which I cite in full: 

Leviticus 10:1-7 is a good example of law in story form. While P regu¬ 
larly uses more patent forms of legal writing it also includes many exam¬ 
ples of story law (e g., Korah’s rebellion, the transfer of the priesthood to 
Eleazar, the blasphemer, the Sabbath stick-gatherer). Law in story form 
generally has a greater effect upon hearers and readers than apodictic, 
casuistic or other legal forms: it allows for ready recall of the principles 
taught and makes principles concrete and easily understandable. 

The didactic effect of story over other legal forms is hinted at in 
Anton Chekhov’s short story 44 Home.” When a father found out that his 
seven-year-old son had been smoking, he fumbled around to find a way 
to convince his son not to smoke. As the father spoke, the child paid 
little attention, going on thinking about his own concerns and often 
changing the subject. Finally the father laid down the law: ‘‘Give me 
your word of honour that you won’t smoke again.” The son answered 
inattentively and insincerely as he was drawing a picture. ‘‘Word of hon- 
nour!” The father, after wondering about his ineffectiveness as a moral 
teacher and giving up the fight, told the child to go to bed. The boy 
asked for a story first and the father consented. The father improvised. 
After wandering a bit, he began to tell of an emperor who had a son that 
smoked. 

The emperor’s son fell ill with consumption through smoking, and 
died when he was twenty. His infirm and sick old father was left 
without anyone to help him. There was no one to govern the king¬ 
dom and defend the palace. Enemies came, killed the old man, and 
destroyed the palace, and now there are neither cherries, nor birds, 
nor little bells in the garden. . . . That’s what happened. 

While the story was “absurd and naive” to the father, it wrought a 
change in the boy. His “eyes were clouded by mournfulness and some¬ 
thing like fear; for a minute he looked pensively at the dark window, 
shuddered, and said, in a sinking voice: 4 1 am not going to smoke any 
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more. . . ” The father’s story had effect where his blunt command 

did not. 

Of course the point of Chekhov's labor is not simply to show the 
heart-changing effect of story. After telling the tale the father wonders, 
“Why must morality and truth never be offered in their crude form, but 
only with embellishments, sweetened and gilded like pills? It’s not nor¬ 
mal. . . . It’s falsification . . . deception . . . tricks. . . .” Maybe 
stories are not really good teachers after all. But, paradoxically and per¬ 
haps in order to make his point, Chekhov has raised this question 
through story. Just as the jurymen and even the lawyer father of whom 
the story says “absorb history only from legends and historical novels” 
and not from “sermons and laws,” we who read Chekhov’s story and 
think about the rightness of teaching through story are taught and 
quizzed about it in story form. Interestingly, should we decide that story 
is not a good mode of moral instruction, we shall have come to that 
conclusion, which is necessarily moral and good from our perspective, by 
means of story. 

At any rate, for the biblical legislators there was no moral question 
about the use of story. It was a proper and acceptable mode of legal 
discourse and teaching. By it they augmented their more abstract teach¬ 
ings to show how in “real life” the principles apply and their breach 
brings deleterious effects (Anton Chekhov, The Cook's Wedding and 
Other Stories [The Tales of Chekhov, 12; New York: Ecco Press, (1920) 
1984] 65-78; cf. also Wayne Booth, The Company We Keep: An Ethics 
of Fiction [Berkeley: University of California Press, 1988] 483-84). 


B. Nadab and Abihu in the History of Exegesis 

The death of Nadab and Abihu is a prominent theme in biblical literature 
(16:1; Num 3:4; 17:2 LXX [see the Note on “unauthorized coals,” v 1]; 26:61; 
2 Macc 2:11 [see Comment C below], John 12:28 [see the Note on “I shall be 
glorified,” v 3], but especially among the rabbis and, in a bizarre way, in Philo. 

The rabbis propose twelve theories to justify their deaths ( Pesiq . Rab . Kah . 
26; Midr. Ley . Rab. 20), six of which are ritual in nature and are grounded in 
the biblical text. Rabbi Jeremiah is the author of the three that follow: 

1. They entered the adytum, based on rendering beqorbatam lipne 
YHWH wayyamutu (16:1) as “because they came near before the 
Lord they died.” For this reason the high priest is thereupon in¬ 
structed how to enter the adytum properly (16:2-28). 
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2. Their incense offering was illicit because it was unessential and 
wrongly timed, based on rendering behaqribdm y es zara lipne YHWH 
‘because they offered unauthorized coals before the Lord’ (Num 3:4; 
26:61), and supported by Rabbi Ishmael ( Sipra, Milhrim Shemini 32) 
and Tg. Neof. and the Pesh. to 16:1. 

3. They offered incense on unauthorized coals, y e§ zara (10:1), the reason 
advocated in this commentary (see the Note on v 1). 

Rabbi Levi (ibid.) also finds three possible sins to account for Nadab and 
Abihu’s death, each having to do with a priestly prohibition whose violation 
incurs death: 

4. They officiated while drunk, based on the contiguous passage (v 9). 

5. They neglected to wash their hands and feet (Exod 30:21). 

6. They lacked one of the required priestly garments, i.e., the robe (so 
interpreting Exod 28:43). 

The remaining six justifications, unanchored in the biblical text, are pure 
flights of fancy (for details, see Shinan 1979). Five of the six, cited above, are 
also disposed of easily. Rabbi Levi’s choices (4, 5, and 6) are merely attempts to 
attribute the death of Nadab and Abihu to the violation of priestly prohibitions 
entailing the death penalty, which, however, have no foundation in the text. 
That Nadab and Abihu may have ventured inside the Holy of Holies (no. 1) is 
rebutted by the statement wattese y y es millipne YHWH ‘And fire came forth 
from the Lord’ (v 2), which indicates that Nadab and Abihu were outside not 
only the adytum but even the Tent (see the Note on “from the front of the 
sacred precinct,” v 4). Nor can much weight be assigned to the suggestion that 
Nadab and Abihu ofFered illicit incense (no. 2), for their sin would have been 
pinpointed as qetdret zara ‘unauthorized incense’ (e.g., Exod 30:9, 37), not y es 
zara ‘unauthorized coals’. The elimination of the reasons analyzed above leaves 
the field clear for no. 3: Nadab and Abihu offered incense on y es zara ‘unautho¬ 
rized coals’, in other words, not from the sacrificial altar but from a profane 
source (Tg. Yer.; Tg. Onq. on 16:1; Sipra, Millu’im Shemini 32; followed among 
the moderns by Baudissin [1967: 22], Morgenstern [1926], Haran [1960b: 115- 
16], Laughlin [1976]). 

This incident takes a fascinating, if bizarre, exegetical turn in the writings 
of Philo. In all four passages in which he mentions it (Laws 2. 57-58; Som. 2.6— 
7; Fug. 59; Her . 309), Nadab and Abihu are singled out for praise! Their gar¬ 
ments were not consumed because they had stripped themselves and “offered 
their nakedness to God” (Laws 2. 57-58). The fire of v 2 was a sign of divine 
favor, as in the contiguous passage, 9:24. The fire that consumed them was 
termed y eS zard, pur allotrion (LXX), implying that it was “alien to creation, but 
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akin to God” ( Som . 2.6-7). Philo's exegesis is analyzed by Kirschner, who con¬ 
cludes that his “praise for Nadab and Abihu derives from the text and not from 
a preconceived philosophical notion” (1983: 390; also Rokeach 1986; contra 
Flusser and Safrai 1984). 

The motivations behind Philo's positive view of Nadab and Abihu’s act are 
unclear, but they are worth mentioning not only because of their intrinsic inter¬ 
est but because of their manifest influence on subsequent exegesis. The possibil¬ 
ity exists that, in the view of John (12:28), the glorification of the Lord through 
the death of Nadab and Abihu (v 3) may have served as a model for the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus (for details, see the Note on “I shall be 
glorified,” v 3). That the Philonic view of the death of Nadab and Abihu was 
current in first-century Palestine would explain the presence of a positive evalua¬ 
tion of this incident, albeit as a minor tradition, in rabbinic literature. Thus, 
Nadab and Abihu consecrated the Tabernacle by their deaths and thereby sanc¬ 
tified the divine name ( Sipra , Millu’im Shemini 36). For their zeal in attempting 
to hasten the theophany by offering incense to God with impure fire, God 
rewarded them by consuming them with his pure fire (Sipra, Millu’im Shemini 
22). They responded to the divine fire (9:24) with fire of their own, thereby 
“adding (their) love to (God's) love” (Sipra, Millu’im Shemini 32). 

G What Lies Behind the Squabble 
over the Purification Offering? 

The enigmatic pericope on the purification offering (vv 16-20) has puzzled 
translators and commentators through the ages. Its enigma is recalled in 2 Macc 
2:11, itself an abstruse passage, which by a slight emendation of to to ti reads, 
“For what reason did you not eat the purification offering but it was consumed 
[by fire]?” (Goldstein 1983: 184-86). The overall problem of this pericope is 
twofold: why was Moses angered by the priests, and why was he assuaged by 
their answer? The text makes it clear that Moses took the priests to task for 
burning the purification offering instead of eating it (vv 18-19) and Aaron 
responded that, considering his situation, he could not be expected to eat it 
(v 19). Yet, it is hard to conceive that Moses would fly into a rage over this slight 
deviation from the prescribed ritual. And the vagueness of Aaron’s answer, 
“Such things have befallen me” (v 19) does not even offer a clue as to the exact 
reason that prompted him to alter the mode of disposition of the sacrifice. 
Besides, one may well ask, why was this episode considered so important that it 
concludes the long account of the sanctification of the Tabernacle and its priest¬ 
hood? 

That Aaron and his sons deviated from the prescribed rite is certified by 
Moses' accusation (v 18; cf. 6:23). Yet nothing is said or implied concerning the 
priests’ motivation for altering the rite. It is apparent from Aaron’s enigmatic 
response (v 19) that he did not change the rite inadvertently. He acted deliber- 
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ately, but his reasons remain hidden. The rabbis offer two answers: the priests 
were in mourning, hence forbidden to partake of sacred food (see Deut 26:14), 
and/or the death of Nadab and Abihu in the Tabernacle court had defiled the 
purification offering. Both answers miss the mark. First, as the priests were 
forbidden to mourn they should have eaten their prescribed offerings (Shadal) 
and, second, if the purification offering was defiled so were the cereal and well¬ 
being offerings, which, however, were permitted to the priests (w 12-15; Ehr¬ 
lich). The solution offered by Ehrlich (1908-14) is also flawed. He suggests that 
Nadab and Abihu offered incense only after they had assisted in the sacrifice of 
the people's purification offering, which led Aaron to deduce that they died 
because God had rejected their sacrifice. But the patent defect in their ministra¬ 
tion lay in the *es zdrd ‘unauthorized coals' of their incense offering (v 1) and not 
in the purification offering. Besides, as the purification offering was the first of 
the people's sacrifices (9:15), their cereal and well-being offerings, which would 
have followed the tragedy (9:17-21), should not have been eaten either; indeed, 
they should not even have been sacrificed! 

Thus the answer must reside in the specific and exclusive nature of the 
hattd't. There is something inherent in its function that made it mandatory for 
the priests to eat it and, correspondingly, that made Aaron absolutely certain 
that he and his sons were unqualified to eat it. 

The investigation begins with the hattd^t offered on behalf of the priests 
(9:2). Anomalously, its blood is daubed on the outer altar while its carcass is 
burned outside the camp (9:8-11). One can understand the latter rite, priests 
may not benefit from their personal expiatory sacrifices (see the Notes on 8:17 
and 9:11). But why was the hatta’t blood only applied to the outer altar? Why 
was it not brought into the Tent, as prescribed for the hattift of the high priest 
(4:1-12)? Furthermore, the same anomalous situation prevails with the haHa’t 
brought by the priestly consecrands: its blood was daubed on the outer altar and 
its carcass was burned (8:14-17), again without a hint concerning the moral or 
ritual lapse that necessitated its sacrifice. To be sure, in this case the function of 
the hattd^t is to decontaminate the altar (8:15). Still, the problem here is not the 
manipulation of its blood but the disposition of its carcass: Why was it burned 
instead of eaten by the officiant who, in this instance, was Moses? It was sug¬ 
gested, in the case of the priestly consecration, that Moses was deprived of the 
hattd^t as well as the thigh (8:26-29), also a priestly prebend (7:32), in order to 
deny him the title and due of a priest (see the Note on 9:17). But a more 
plausible answer is at hand. The precise similarity in the ritual for the hattdH in 
both the priestly consecration service (chap. 8) and the inaugural service (chap. 
9) leads one to suspect that this block of Priestly material (and the correspond¬ 
ing prescriptive text, Exod 29:10-14) preserves an older form of the hattd^t ritual 
(in partial agreement with Janowski 1982: 227-47). The reason that these texts 
(Exod 29; Lev 8 and 9) were allowed to remain, though their procedure contra¬ 
dicts the normative one (cf. Lev 6:23), is this: the anomalous rituals are those of 
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the priestly consecration and the inaugural service. They took place once, never 
to be repeated again . It thus seems plausible to conclude that originally, every 
hattaX regardless of where its blood was applied, was burned outside the camp 
and only subsequently did the Priestly legislators introduce an innovation: the 
hattd y t whose blood was daubed on the outer altar had to be eaten by the priests. 

The dimensions of this innovation can be assessed when the question is 
asked: How often was the hattd y t burned? Aside from the anomalous cases of the 
priestly consecration and inaugural services (chaps. 8-9), the surprising answer is 
that there were just two occasions for burning the hatta’t: the rare, and probably 
hypothetical, case of the anointed priest committing some sin that endangers 
both him and the whole community (4:3-21) and the annual purgation of the 
sanctuary on Yom Kippur (16:27). Thus in nearly all instances the hatta y t would 
be eaten by the priests. Now it has been shown that in the ancient Near East, 
ritual detergents were always destroyed after they were used lest their potent 
remains be exploited for purposes of black magic (see chap. 4, Comment D). By 
requiring that the hatta’t be eaten, Israel’s priests were able to affirm that the 
power to purge the sanctuary does not inhere in a ritual but is solely dependent 
on the will of God. Moreover, they backed up their conviction by their act: they 
ate the hatta y t and were willing to suffer the consequences if their conviction 
proved wrong. Yet their faith was not without its limits: the hatta y t prescribed 
for the deep pollution of the sanctuary, when its blood was brought into the 
shrine, continued to be burned. The pollution incurred by Israel’s brazen sins 
and impurities, which had infested the very seat of the Godhead in the Holy of 
Holies (see the Note on 16:16a), was just too lethal to be ingested. As men¬ 
tioned, however, this problem was rarely faced, initially only in emergencies and, 
subsequently, once a year on Yom Kippur, when—and only then—the Holy of 
Holies was purged (for details, see chap. 16, Comment D). 

One cannot claim that the eating of the hatta y t was a Priestly innovation. 
Ingesting edible ritual detergents was practiced elsewhere (see the Note on 
v 17) and, hence, was probably known in Israel. Rather, the Priestly innovation 
lay in the requirement that the ordinary hatta y t must be eaten and not burned or 
disposed of in any other way. In this respect, the hatta y t (and probably the other 
expiatory sacrifices; see below) differed from the well-being offering. The latter 
is eaten by lay persons or priests, and whatever remains is burned (e.g., 7:17; 
8:32; 19:6; Exod 12:10; 29:33-34), but there is no requirement that it be eaten. 
Theoretically, all of the meat may be burned. Eating from these sacrifices, then, 
is a privilege, not a requirement. This is not the case, I submit, with the hattaH: 
it must be eaten—if not entirely, at least partially—by the priests. Strikingly, the 
rabbis hold the same opinion in their dictum hakkohanim y okelim wehabbe c alim 
mitkappenm ‘the priests eat and [thereby] the offerers are expiated’ ( Sipra , 
Shemini 2:4; b. Pesah . 59b; b. Yoma 68b; b. Yebam. 40a, 90a). To.be sure, they 
apply this rule to all expiatory (kipper) sacrifices. They may be right (even 
though their biblical support, Exod 29:33, hardly provides such warrant). It can 
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hardly be an accident that lay persons are expressly commanded to burn what 
they cannot eat of their sacrifices, namely, the Passover (Exod 12:10a, 12b; 
23:18; 34:25; Num 9:12; Deut 16:4), the thanksgiving offering (7:15; 22:30), the 
well-being offering (7:17; 19:6), the ordination offering (8:32; Exod 29:34—the 
priestly consecrands are still laymen at this point). By contrast, the absence of 
this rule in the case of the priests and the expressed command that they should 
“eat” their prebends from the most sacred offerings, namely, the cereal, purifica¬ 
tion, and reparation offerings (6:9, 11, 19, 22; 7:6; 10:12-13, 17-18), implies 
that the priests have no choice: these prebends must be eaten, if not by the 
officiating priest, then by his fellow priests (see Maim., “Manner of Sacrifice” 
10.1). Because the purification and reparation offerings are exclusively expiatory 
and the cereal offering, partially so (see the Comment on chap. 2), there is a 
strong possibility that they had to be eaten by the priests in order to complete 
the expiatory process. But the purification offering, uniquely among the piacular 
sacrifices, absorbs the impurities of the sanctuary and hence presents a potential 
danger to its priestly handlers, not to speak of its priestly consumers. This is 
especially true in this case, when it had to absorb the severe pollution of the 
sanctuary by the corpses of Nadab and Abihu. 

Moreover, it is precisely because the purification offering is associated with 
impurity that its ingestion by the priest becomes so crucial. The priest is the 
personification of holiness; the hatta y t is the embodiment of impurity. In the 
Priestly symbolic system (fully developed in H), holiness (qedusd) stands for life 
whereas impurity (tum y d) stands for death (chap. 11, Comment E; chap. 12, 
Comment B; chap. 15, Comment G). When the priest consumes the hatta y t he 
is making a profound theological statement: holiness has swallowed impurity; 
life can defeat death. This symbolism carries through all of the rites with the 
purification offering. The priest is unaffected by daubing blood on the altar, 
though the blood is absorbing impurity (4:13-21, 22-35; chap. 4, Comments B 
and C). The trepidation the high priest feels when entering the adytum on Yom 
Kippur is not due to the virulent impurity that has been implanted there but, to 
the contrary, because of the virulent holiness of the Ark (16:2, 13). Indeed, not 
only does he effect the removal of all of the sanctuary's impurities, he also 
transfers them (together with Israel’s sins) onto the head of a live goat by means 
of a hand-leaning ritual—yet he emerges unscathed (see the Notes on 16:21, 

24 ). 

The priest’s immunity stands in stark contrast to the sanctuary’s vulnerabil¬ 
ity. As demonstrated (chap. 4, Comments B and C), the sanctuary is polluted 
by every physical and moral aberration, even those inadvertently committed. 
But within that same sanctuary the priest is impervious to impurity. Once he 
leaves it his immunity is canceled; hence, his Levite cousins have to remove the 
corpses of Nadab and Abihu (10:4), and the priest who prepares the ashes of the 
Red Cow outside the sanctuary is rendered impure (Num 19:6-7). Herein lies an 
ancillary teaching of the Priestly impurity system. Impurity pollutes the sanctu- 
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ary, but it does not pollute the priest as long as he serves God in the sanctuary. H 
applies this teaching to the people at large. As long as they live a life of holiness 
and serve God by obeying his commandments, they can overcome the forces of 
impurity-death. 

Finally, it is hardly an accident that the story of Nadab and Abihu is 
followed by the laws of impurity (chaps. 11-15). To be sure, this story adds the 
impurity of corpse contamination to those in the subsequent impurity collection 
which must be purged on Yom Kippur (see 16:1). But its significance lies deeper. 
Through their uninterrupted service, the remaining priests exemplify the princi¬ 
ple that holiness is more powerful than impurity, that life can conquer death. 
The Holiness school carries the meaning farther: the priest must teach this truth 
to the people (10:10-11 [H]) so that they too will aspire to a life of holiness 
(11:43-45; 19:2; 20:7-8, 26, etc.—all H). 

If this theory proves correct, it solves all of the questions raised above at a 
single stroke. Aaron and his sons could eat the sacrificial prebends of the cereal 
and well-being offerings because they were forbidden to mourn. Yet they re¬ 
frained from eating the hatta’t because they apparently felt that the deaths of 
Nadab and Abihu in the very midst of the sacred precincts had polluted the 
entire sanctuary and, though the hatta y t blood had been applied only to the 
outer altar, its carcass was too laden with impurity to be safely ingested. Moses, 
by contrast, became enraged when he learned that Aaron and his sons had 
burned an ordinary hatta’t —its blood had not been brought into the shrine—, 
instead of eating it. He was afraid that the priests would Lhereby engender the 
suspicion that they were indeed afraid of the harm that might befall them if 
they ate the impurity-laden meat of the purification offering, a belief that was 
current in Israel's contemporary world but which P assiduously attempted to 
eradicate. Aaron, however, answered Moses that “after such things have be¬ 
fallen me" (v 19), he could not be expected to eat the hatta’t. It was not, he 
protested, that he was afraid to eat it. Rather, he felt that he was not permitted 
to eat it. The deaths of his sons and the consequent pollution of the sanctuary 
by their corpses had changed the status of the sacrifice from an eaten hatta’t to a 
burned hatta’t. And subsequent events, according to the Priestly redactor (16:1), 
prove him correct. This incident is followed by the complete purgation of the 
sanctuary with two burnt purification offerings, one on behalf of the priests and 
the other on behalf of the people (16:1-28; Note v 27). 

In sum, we are dealing with a borderline case. As the haHd*t blood was 
offered on the altar, it should have been eaten, according to Moses. But because 
Nadab and Abihu died before the hatta’t meat was eaten, their corpses contami¬ 
nated the sacrifice. That is, in Aaron's view, the impurities absorbed by the 
hattayt by dint of its blood manipulation were now increased by corpse contami¬ 
nation, thereby making it subject to the law of the burnt hatta’t and not the 
eaten hatt^t. Thus their disagreement turned on a point of cultic law. But 
behind it, as shown above, lurked the fear of magical, pagan beliefs that Israel’s 
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priests assiduously fought to extirpate. Interestingly, the rabbis also intuit that 
Aaron corrected Moses on a point of law, though the grounds they cite (see 
above) are not acceptable. They interpret the phrase wayyisma c moseh (v 20) as 
“Moses now understood,” that is, he was taught by Aaron (for this usage of 
sama c , see 1 Kgs 3:9), on which they comment “he confessed (his mistake) at 
once and said ‘I had not understood’ ” ( Sipra , Shemini 2:12). After all, it is not 
surprising that it is P that preserves the tradition that it was their founder, 
Aaron, who taught Moses a lesson in cultic law. 
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THE IMPURITY SYSTEM 
(CHAPTERS 11 - 16 ) 





DIET LAWS ( 11 : 1 - 47 ) 


Introduction 

11 21 The Lord spoke to Moses and Aaron, saying to them: 22 Speak to the 
Israelites thus: 

Quadrupeds 

These are the creatures that you may eat from among all of the quadrupeds 
on the land: 23 any quadruped that has hoofs, with clefts through the hoofs, and 
that chews the cud—such you may eat. 24 The following, however, of those that 
chew the cud or have hoofs, you shall not eat: the camel—although it chews the 
cud, it has no hoofs: it is impure for you; 25 the rock badger—although it chews 
the cud, it has no hoofs: it is impure for you; 26 the hare—although it chews the 
cud, it has no hoofs: it is impure for you; 27 and the pig—although it has hoofs, 
with the hoofs cleft through, it does not chew the cud: it is impure for you. 
28 You shall not eat of their flesh or touch their carcasses; they are impure for 
you. 

Fish 


29 These you may eat of all that live in water: anything in water, whether in 
the seas or in the streams, that has fins or scales—these you may eat. 30 But 
anything in the seas or in the streams that has no fins and scales, among all of 
the swarming creatures of the water and among all of the [other] living creatures 
that arc in the water—they are an abomination for you 31 and an abomination 
for you they shall remain: you shall not eat of their flesh and you shall abominate 
their carcasses. 32 Everything in water that has no fins and scales shall be an 
abomination for you. 

Birds 

33 The following 3 you shall abominate among the birds; they shall not be 
eaten, they are an abomination: the eagle, the black vulture, the bearded vul¬ 
ture, 34 the kite, and falcons of every variety; 35 all varieties of raven; 36 the eagle 
owl, the short-eared owl, and the long-eared owl; hawks of every variety; 37 the 
tawny owl, the fisher owl, the screech owl, 38 the white owl, and the scops owl; 
the osprey, 39 the stork, and herons of every variety; the hoopoe, and the bat. 

3 Some of the animals listed throughout this chapter cannot be identified with certainty, 
as indicated by alternative renderings in the Notes. 
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Flying Insects 

40 A11 winged swarming creatures, that walk on all fours, shall be an abomi¬ 
nation for you. 41 But these you may eat among all the winged swarming crea¬ 
tures that walk on all fours: all that have, above their feet, jointed legs to leap 
with on the ground. 42 0f these you may eat the following: locusts of every 
variety; all varieties of bald locust; crickets of every variety; and all varieties of 
grasshopper. 43 But all other winged swarming creatures that have four legs shall 
be an abomination for you. 

Purification Procedures 

44 And you shall make yourselves impure with the following—whoever 
touches their carcasses shall be impure until evening, 45 and whoever carries any 
part of their carcasses shall wash his clothes and be impure until evening— 
46 every quadruped that has hoofs but without clefts through the hoofs, or does 
not chew the cud. They are impure for you; whoever touches them shall be 
impure. 47 Also all animals that walk on flat paws, among those that walk on all 
fours, are impure for you; whoever touches their carcasses shall be impure until 
evening. 48 And anyone who carries their carcasses shall wash his clothes and 
remain impure until evening. They are impure for you. 

49 The following shall be impure for you from among the creatures that 
swarm on the earth: the rat, the mouse, and large lizards of every variety; 50 the 
gecko, the spotted lizard, the lizard, the skink, and the chameleon. 51 Those are 
for you the impure among all the swarming creatures; whoever touches them 
when they are dead shall be impure until evening. 52 And anything on which one 
of them falls when they are dead shall be impure: be it any article of wood, or 
fabric, or skin, or sackcloth—any such article that can be put to use shall be 
immersed in water, and it shall remain impure until evening; then it shall be 
pure. 53 And if any of those falls into any earthen vessel, everything inside it shall 
be impure and [the vessel] itself you shall break. 54 Any food that might be eaten 
shall become impure when it comes into contact with water; and any liquid that 
might be drunk shall become impure if it was inside any vessel. 5 Everything 
else on which the carcass of any of them falls shall be impure. An oven or stove 
shall be smashed; they are impure and impure they shall remain for you. 56 A 
spring or cistern in which water is collected shall remain pure, however, but 
whoever touches such a carcass [in it] shall be impure. 57 If such a carcass falls 
upon seed grain that is to be sown, it remains pure; 58 but if water is put on the 
seed and such a carcass falls upon it, it shall be impure for you. 

59 If a quadruped that you may eat has died, anyone who touches it shall be 
impure until evening; 60 and anyone who eats of its carcass shall launder his 
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clothes and remain impure until evening; and anyone who carries its carcass 
shall launder his clothes and remain impure until evening. 

Land Swarmers 

61 All creatures that swarm upon the earth are an abomination; they, shall 
not be eaten. 62 You shall not eat anything that crawls on its belly, or anything 
that walks on all fours, or anything that has many legs, comprising all creatures 
that swarm on the earth, for they are an abomination. 63 You shall not defile your 
throats with any creature that swarms. You shall not make yourselves impure 
therewith and thus become impure, 64 for I the Lord am your God. You shall 
sanctify yourselves and be holy, for I am holy. You shall not contaminate your 
throats with any swarming creature that moves upon the earth. 65 For I the Lord 
am he who brought you up from the land of Egypt to be your God; you shall be 
holy, for I am holy. 

Summary 

66 These are the instructions concerning quadrupeds, birds, all living crea¬ 
tures that move in the water, and all creatures that swarm on the earth, 67 for 
discriminating between the impure and the pure, between creatures that may be 
eaten and creatures that may not be eaten. 

NOTES 

11:1. Aaron. He is included in the divine address because it is the priests’ 
function to teach the difference between the pure and the impure (v 47; 10:10- 
11; Ibn Ezra, Ramban, Abravanel, Keter Torah). So too is Aaron the addressee 
in other ritual instructions (e.g., 13:1; 14:33; 15:1; Num 2:1; 4:1,17; 26:1), but a 
few are reserved—inexplicably—just for Moses (e.g., 12:1; 14:1). 

to them ( y dlehem). It is exceptional to find this prepositional phrase after 
le y mor ‘saying’. Perhaps its purpose is to emphasize Aaron’s parity with Moses 
(Ehrlich 1908-14). 

2. the creatures (hahayyd). The generic term for animals: “which teaches 
that quadrupeds (behema) are subsumed under hayyd”(Sipra, Shemini par. 2:8). 
A similar connotation is ascribed to hayyd in vv 27, 47. hayyd, and more fre¬ 
quently the expression hayyat ha^ares, refer to wild beasts (Gen 1:24-26); how¬ 
ever, in the same chapter of Genesis, the word also carries the wider notion of 
animals, creatures (Gen 1:28, 30; cf. Gen 8:17, 19). 

the quadrupeds on the land (habbehemd y dser ‘al-ha^ares). The phrase “on 
the land” is tacked on in order to contrast these animals with those in the seas 
(vv 9-12) and in the air (vv 13-23). behema by itself means “quadruped” (v 26 
[contrast v 27]; Deut 4:17; 1 Kgs 5:13). This verse “teaches that impure animals 
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are more numerous than pure animals [because] everywhere Scripture only enu¬ 
merates the lesser quantity" ( Sipre Deut. 100). 

3. any quadruped (kol . . . babbehema). The latter term has been added at 
the end of v 3b to make clear that the referent of kol in v 2 is babbehema ‘the 
quadrupeds', not hahayya ‘the creatures'. The textual counterpart in Deuteron¬ 
omy adds behema to wekol -, while retaining babbehema at the end of the clause 
(Deut 14:6b). But because behema is the only referent there (v 4; hayyd does not 
appear in the deuteronomic text), its addition is unnecessary—an indication 
that Deut 14:6 was modeled on the MT of Lev 11:3 (see Comment B below). 

that has hoofs, mapreset parsa, literally, “that grows a hoof." The hiph c il is a 
denominative, analogous to maqrin ‘has (i.e., grows) a horn' (Ps 69:32). The 
Tgs., followed by Rashi, render this phrase as “that has cloven hoofs," support 
for which may be adduced from Akk. parasu ‘divide'. Still, there is no evidence 
that BH paras/paraS means “divide." Furthermore, the horse, which has no 
cloven hoof, still possesses a parsd (Isa 5:28; Jer 47:3; Ezek 26:11), as do other 
animals that also do not have cloven hoofs (e.g., Ezek 32:13; Zech 11:16). True, 
the pig is characterized in Deut 14:8 as a mapris parsa, though its hoofs are 
clearly cloven. Nonetheless, the Sam. adds the words wesosea* sesa* ‘and has 
cleft hoofs' (as in the Leviticus counterpart, v 7) and, more significantly, the 
general rule under which the pig is itemized also adds sesua* ‘cloven' (Deut 
14:7a). Thus, with Ibn Ezra and Rashbam, it is preferable to render parsa as 
“hoof,” and all of the ostensible problem cases are resolved. The rock badger 
and hare are ineligible as food (vv 5-6) because they have no hoofs at all, not 
because they lack cloven hoofs. Stronger proof for this rendering is provided by 
the camel: its feet are indeed cloven, but it walks on paws and what passes as a 
hoof above the paw is only hardened skin (see the Note on v 4b). Thus, the 
characterization of the camel as uparsd y enennu mapris cannot mean “it has no 
cloven hoofs," for its feet are clearly cloven, but must instead be rendered “it 
has no hoofs," which, indeed, is the indisputable fact. Additional proof for this 
rendering is contained in the other mention of this criterion in this chapter. The 
impure quadrupeds are defined as mapreset parsd wesesa* y enennd sosa c at ‘that 
[have] hoofs but without clefts through the hoofs’ (v 26). If parsd itself meant 
“cloven hoofs," we would be confronted with a blatant contradiction. Finally, 
the deuteronomic counterpart of this criterion adds the word tte ‘two' before 
perasot in the next phrase (Deut 14:6), as do a number of MSS and Versions in 
this verse (see below). Thus the cleft (sesa*) creates “two perasot, ” which can 
only be rendered “two hoofs." parsa, then, must mean “hoof," and it can be 
qualified as with or without a sesa c ‘cleft' (see also the Note below). 

with clefts through the hoofs (wesosa'at sesa c perasot). The LXX, Sam., 
Pesh., and nine MSS add ste ‘two' before perasot ‘hoofs’, as does the correspond¬ 
ing text, Deut 14:6. Because this entire verse is expressed in the singular, where 
the sing, parsd stands for the pi. “hoofs," the pi. perasot can only refer to the 
result of splitting the parsd into two hoofs. Thus not only is the adjective ste 
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‘two’ essentia] or, at least, to be assumed, but the term perdsot must be rendered 
“hoofs," not “cloven hoofs" (see above). 

and that chews (ma c alat). The word literally means “brings up" and refers to 
the constant regurgitation of the fodder from the animal’s stomachs to its 
mouth and back again. The conjunction “and" must be understood (LXX, 
Pesh., Saadiah), but as this word is asyndetic in the parallel deuteronomic pas¬ 
sage (Deut 14:6), the MT must be considered correct as it stands. 

cud (gerd). Some commentators relate the noun to garon ‘throat’ (e.g., Ibn 
Ezra). As the qames in garon changes to a sewa in its declined forms (e.g., 
geroni), the root would be grh (Keter Torah), and the nominal form gera would 
be similar to that of ge y d (from g y h) and the verb yiggdr (v 7) would follow the 
pattern of yimmah (Ps 109:13), whose root is mhh. It is more likely, however, 
that the root is grr ; a geminate, meaning “drag" (e.g., 2 Sam 14:14), referring to 
the cud being dragged back and forth from the stomachs to the mouth (Rashi), 
with the specific connotation of “drag up" in this instance, a meaning attested 
by yegorehu || hefdld (Hab 1:15; Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). 

The question arises: Why were not the permitted quadrupeds listed, as they 
are in the parallel list, Deut 14:4-5? The answer is that the legislator takes the 
sacrificial quadrupeds for granted, namely, cattle, sheep, and goats. His only 
concern is to classify the nonsacrificial animals, which, in the main, are wild. 
This supposition is corroborated by the list of birds (vv 13-19), which only 
contains the prohibited species because, once again, it is taken for granted that 
everyone knows that only two birds are permitted for the altar: the turtledove 
and the pigeon. In fact, the deuteronomic list admits that such is the case when 
it simply states “you may eat every pure bird" (Deut 14:11) without specifying 
them. Thus, the common denominator of all of the animals listed in chap. 11 is 
that they are not eligible for the altar and, hence, if permitted as food, they are 
slaughtered profanely, as game, with the only restriction (mandated by H) that 
their blood must receive burial (17:13-14). Conversely, because Deuteronomy 
permits sacrificial animals to be treated as game (Deut 12:15, 21-22), it is 
compelled to list the sacrificial quadrupeds so that it will be clear that they may 
be slaughtered for food without being sacrificed (B. Schwartz). 

such you may eat ( y otah to y kelu). The predicate is repeated (to y kelu), envel¬ 
oping vv 2b—3 in a “circular inclusio" (Paran 1983: 33) for the purpose of 
emphasizing the general criteria of quadrupeds permitted to be eaten. 

4. The following , however ( y ak y et-zeh). The subsequent four animals are 
named because there are no others ( b . Hul. 59a [Rashi]; Ramban). For the truth 
and implications of this assertion, see Comment E below. 

or (u). Clearly, the waw is not a conjunctive, because the four anomalous 
quadrupeds, named below, possess only one of the two required criteria. 

have hoofs (umimmapnse happarsd). The actual criterion is cloven (ss c ) 
hoofs (v 3). Yet the three enumerated quadrupeds that follow—the camel, rock 
badger, and hare (vv 4b-6)—possess no hoofs whatever, and for that reason the 
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qualification of cloven hoofs is omitted here. But no sooner is the cloven-hoofed 
pig mentioned than the qualification 4 ‘with the hoofs cleft through" (v 7) reap¬ 
pears. To be sure, Deuteronomy adds this qualification to its parallel version of 
this generalization, hassesu c a ‘cloven' (Deut 14:7a), which, however, does not 
apply to the three animals that follow (v 7b), thereby betraying the later, and 
illogical, addition of Deuteronomy. This is one of the many indications that the 
deuteronomic account of the prohibited animal foods is based on Leviticus; see 
Comment B below. For the same reason, the reading umissosife sesa c in the 
LXX cannot be original; it is influenced by Deuteronomy. 

the camel (haggamal). The camel has a three-chambered stomach, and it 
chews the cud. The feet have cushionlike soles enveloped in hardened skin. 
Each foot is cleft into two toes, but it has no hoof. The camel of the Bible was 
probably the single-humped dromedary. 

it is impure for you (tame* hu* lakem). The impurity mentioned here and for 
the other enumerated animals (w 5-7) applies only to their carcasses (v 8). Not 
only do these four animals impart impurity by ingestion, however, but also by 
touch (v 8), in distinction to the carcasses of fish, birds, insects, and vermin 
(except those named in vv 29-30 and generalized in vv 24-28), which contami¬ 
nate by ingestion but not by touch (see the Notes on “abomination" [seqes ], 
v 10, and “you shall abominate,” v 11). 

“What does Scripture mean by tame*? [It means] tame* le c olam f impure 
forever" (Sipre Num 126). The declaration tame* hu* ‘it is impure’ is found only 
in cases of impurity that are indefinite and irreversible by man: for instance, 
various forms of scale disease (13:11, 15, 31, 44, 46) and moldy fabrics or a 
fungous house, which, after being declared impure, must be destroyed (13:51, 
55; 14:44). Thus, certain animals and objects are declared impure irrevocably 
(vv 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 26, 27, 28,35,38). 

5. the rock badger (hassapan). It has no hoofs but has broad nails. It is not a 
true ruminant, but only resembles one because in chewing it moves its jaws from 
side to side. Thus the attribution of cud-chewing to this animal was made by 
observing its chewing habits rather than by dissecting it to determine whether it 
has multiple stomachs, the characteristic anatomical feature of the ruminant. 
Moreover, the fact that this animal is wild, living in the craggy regions from the 
Dead Sea to Mount Hermon (cf. Ps 104:18; Prov 30:26), indicates that the 
criteria of chewing the cud and of cloven hoofs came first and that at a later 
period the environment was scoured to find the animals that bore one of the two 
criteria. For the significance of the chronological priority of the criteria, see 
Comment E below. 

6. the hare (hd*amebet). Akk. amabu. There are two varieties of this animal 
in Israel: Lepus syriacus and Lepus judea. The first lives in wooded and inhab¬ 
ited areas, the second in barren areas. It is not to be confused with the common 
rabbit, which belongs to a different genus. Like the rock badger, it is not a true 
ruminant, but the sideward movement of its jaws gives it the appearance of one. 
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Its habit of regurgitating the food it eats and returning to it later also creates the 
impression that it is incessantly chewing its food. 

7. the pig (hahazir). The pig is the only one of the four named quadrupeds 
that has cloven hoofs but is not a ruminant. Thus it is clear that these criteria 
for edible quadrupeds were deliberately formulated in order to exclude the pig. 
Otherwise, Scripture could have stipulated one criterion—cloven hoofs—and it 
would have eliminated the other three quadrupeds. It must, therefore, have 
added cud-chewing as a second criterion for the sole purpose of eliminating the 
pig. This conclusion is also drawn by the rabbis: "For a Tanna of the school of 
R. Ishmael taught . . . The Ruler of the Universe knows that there is no other 
beast that has cloven hoofs and is impure except the pig” (b. Hul 5.9a). 

It is of no small significance that Mary Douglas, who had initially argued 
that the pig, like the other forbidden animals of Lev 11, was declared impure 
because it was a taxonomic anomaly (1966) in that it did not chew the cud—one 
of the requisite criteria (for details, see Comment E below)—subsequently re¬ 
canted her views on the pig when it was demonstrated to her, on anthropologi¬ 
cal grounds (Bulmer 1967), that it was equally logical, if not more so, to argue 
the reverse: the pig was declared anomalous because it was inherently repug¬ 
nant. "It carries the odium of multiple pollution. First it pollutes because it 
defies the classification of ungulates. Second, it pollutes because it eats carrion. 
Third it pollutes because it is reared by non-Israelites. An Israelite who be¬ 
trothed a foreigner might have been liable to be offered a feast of pork. By these 
stages it comes plausibly to represent the utterly disapproved form of sexual 
mating and to carry all the odium that this implies” (1972a: 79 = 1975a: 272). 
Douglas’s subsequent admission that the pig indeed was anomalous because it 
was abhorred is, as I shall demonstrate, correct. But it has nothing to do with 
forbidden marriages (1972b: 38-39 = 1975b: 306). 

Two other modern anthropological theories concerning the abhorrence of 
the pig need to be mentioned. The first (Simoons 1961) argues that the pig is 
incompatible with the nomadic/pastoral way of life and, compounded with the 
pastoralists’ contempt for settled agricultural populations that raised and ate 
swine, the pig became the symbol of the revulsion of the pastoralist for the 
farmer. Simoons is supported by Henninger (1979: 479-82), who points to the 
fact that there is hardly any prejudice against pigs in regions in which pastoral¬ 
ists had little influence (e.g., western Europe, the coast of Guinea, the Congo 
basin. Southeast and East Asia, and the Pacific islands). A complementary hy¬ 
pothesis is offered by Harris (1974: 28-50), who suggests that because the pig is 
a creature of forests and shaded river banks, its most efficient sources of energy 
and body fat are nuts, fruits, tubers, and grains, putting it into direct competi¬ 
tion with humans for food. In addition, Harris argues, the pig is not a good 
animal for pastoralists like the Hebrews (Simoons’s argument, above); it is not a 
good source of milk and is not thermodynamically well adapted to the hot, dry 
climate of Palestine; and with extensive deforestation and the commensurate 
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rise in population in the ancient Near East, eating pork became more and more 
an ecological and economic luxury (ibid. 37). These hypotheses, based on scanty 
evidence, may have some validity but, as will be shown below, ignore the unique 
and more salient reason that underlies the pig’s proscription in the Bible and 
within the Israelite community, its association with chthonic deities. 

First it should be noted that there was widespread revulsion for the pig 
throughout the ancient Near East. For example, an Assyrian tablet (VAT 8807), 
dated in the sixth year of Sargon II (716 B.C.E.) reads, Sahu la qa-§id [. . . mu- 
bal-l]il ar-ki mu-ba-hi-is su-qa-ni x [ mu]-ta-an-ni-pu bltati me3 Sahu la si-mat ekurri 
la amel [t]e-me la ka-bi-is a-gur-ri ik-kib ilani meS kal-a-ma tah-da-a[t il]i ni-zir-ti 
d samas ‘The pig is unholy [. . .] bespattering his backside, making the streets 
smell, polluting the houses. The pig is not fit for a temple, lacks sense, is not 
allowed to tread on pavements, an abomination to all the gods, an abhorrence 
[to (his) god,] accursed by Samas’ (Lambert 1960: 215, lines 13-16). E. Ebeling 
(MAOG 2.3.40-50, quoted by Lambert 1959: 189) suggests that this tablet 
bears strong Aramaic, that is to say, West Semitic, influence. But the abhor¬ 
rence of the pig is not limited to the Semitic sphere (pace Lambert, ibid.). 
Among the Hittites, pigs and dogs were considered impure animals. The term 
“swineherd” applied to the Kaskeans was probably an opprobrious designation 
(Hoffner 1967b). Temple servants were warned to exclude dogs and pigs from 
the sanctuary premises: “Furthermore, let a pig or a dog not stay at the door of 
the place where the loaves are broken. Are the minds of men and of the gods 
generally different? No! With regard to the matter with which we are dealing? 
No! Their minds are exactly alike” (ANET* 207-8, I, lines 20-22; cf. Ill, lines 
60-61). The rejection of the pig (and dog) here stems not from aesthetic but 
from cultic reasons: it contaminates porous vessels: “If a pig [or] a dog somehow 
approaches the implements of wood or bitumen (now understood as “[fired-] 
clay”) which you have, and the kitchen servant does not discard it, but gives the 
god to eat from an unclean [vessel], to such a man the gods will give dung [and] 
urine to eat [and] to drink” (ibid., Ill, lines 65-69). 

Nonetheless, the pig and dog were used not in the Hittite cult but in 
magical rites dedicated to chthonic deities (Moyer 1983). In the ritual of Tun- 
nawi one small black pig and one small black dog were waved over the worship¬ 
ers while proper incantations were intoned. These animals were then burned. 
Thus the evil or impurity of the worshipers was transferred to the animals and 
then, in turn, probably returned to the dark underworld via the sacrifice of the 
black animals, black being the appropriate color for chthonic deities (Goetze 
1938a, b). In the ritual to resolve domestic quarrels “the Old Woman takes a 
small pig, she presents it to them (the quarrelers), and speaks as follows: ‘See! It 
has been fattened with grass (and) grain. Just as this one shall not see the sky 
and shall not see the (other) small pigs again, even so let the evil curses not see 
the sacrifices either!’ She waves the small pig over them, and then they kill it. 
They dig a hole in the ground and put it down with it, she also pours out a 
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libation of wine and they level the ground" ( ANET 3 351). Similarly, in a ritual 
for producing a fertile vine, nine holes are dug in the vineyard and bread and the 
genitals of a female pig are thrown into them secretly (Engelhard 1970: 169— 
70). Hence the reproductive organs of a fertile sow are offered to the chthonic 
deities who, in turn, are expected to allow the sow’s fertility to be transmitted to 
the earth. 

Thus one may conclude that whenever pigs were used in worship among 
the Hittites they were offered up to underworld deities (Hoffner 1967a: 400). 
This was also the practice among the Greeks. The pig was considered sacred to 
certain gods of the underworld, especially Demeter and Dionysus. Live piglets 
were thrown into ditches called megara (Semitic me c ara 'cave’?) by the women 
of Athens at the Thesmophoria, "the great feast of Demeter and Persephone, 
and their decomposed remains were later taken out and offered on the altar” 
(de Vaux 1971b: 263; Brumfeld 1981: 73-74). Xenophon "sacrificed and offered 
a holocaust of pigs (to Meilichios, the underworld aspect of Zeus [Harrison 
1959: 12-28]) in accordance with ancestral custom and the omens were favor¬ 
able” {Anabasis 7.8.4). 

These textual inferences are supported by archaeological findings. The on¬ 
set of the Iron Age in Canaan is marked by a precipitous drop in pig production; 
Israel had entered the scene. Three excavated sites, however, turn out to be 
exceptions: Tel Migne, Tel Batash, and Ashkelon (Hesse 1988). They prove the 
rule, for to judge by the Philistine ware found at these sites, they were probably 
settled by Philistine invaders who stemmed from the Greek orbit. To be sure, 
there is as yet no evidence that the pig featured in the Philistine cult—of which 
we know next to nothing—but the stark contrast between the proliferation of 
pig at these Philistine sites and its near total absence everywhere else in contem¬ 
poraneous Israelite sites raises the possibility that Israel’s aversion to the pig 
stemmed from two sources that in effect were one: the dietary habits and the 
cultic practice of the hated Philistines. 

Finally, one should note that in Egypt, as well, the pig was regarded as a 
chthonic animal abominable to Horus but sacred to Seth, the force of evil 
(de Vaux 1971: 258). Indeed, Seth changed himself into a black pig during his 
fight with Horus {Book of the Dead, chap. 112). The same holds true for Meso¬ 
potamia, where the pig was offered up to evil demons, such as the lamastu 
(Engelhard 1970: n. 555). 

In Israel, the pig was also regarded as repulsive, as is apparent from the 
following apothegm: "Like a gold ring in the snout of a pig is a beautiful woman 
bereft of sense” (Prov 11:22). Moreover, the pig was associated with idolatrous 
worship (Isa 66:3) and with those "who eat pig’s flesh, and the seqes (see the 
Note on v 11), and the mouse” (Isa 66:17), apparently in a cultic rite. Here too 
the cult seems to be directed to chthonic deities, for the worshipers "sit inside 
tombs and pass the night in secret places (perhaps ubannesurim > uben surim 
'among the rock fissures’ [Ehrlich 1908-14]); eat the flesh of swine, with broth 
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(K./Q. meraq) of unclean things in their bowels; and say ‘Keep your distance! 
Don't come closer! For I would render you consecrated’ ” (Isa 65:4b—5a). Fur¬ 
thermore, there is archaeological evidence to support the textual evidence: un¬ 
derground sanctuaries at Tel-el-Far’ah (north) and Gezer disclosed pig bones; an 
alabaster statuette (ca. 2000 B.C.E.) shows a naked man holding a young pig to 
his chest and grasping its genitals in his hand while one of the pig's feet is 
standing on the man’s phallus—possibly a libation vessel for fertility rites 
(de Vaux 1971); there are also the statuette of a swine from the megaron temple 
at Jericho (fourth millennium), a cultic pedestal with the head of a swine from 
the holy of holies of the temple at Beth-Shan, a rhyton with a swine’s head from 
Jericho (Brentjes 1962), and the 140 pig astragali (knuckle bones) found at 
Taanach, dated to the tenth century and found next to a well-cut block of flint 
but virtually absent elsewhere on this site, which may also have served a cultic 
purpose (Lapp 1964; von Rohr Sauer 1968; but note the reservations of Stager 
and Wolff 1981: 100 n. 7). 

Thus it is clear from the evidence of the ancient Near East that the pig was 
not only universally reviled but, at the same time, revered in chthonic cults, 
which penetrated into Israel as late as the sixth century, arousing the wrath of 
prophet and priest alike. The former expressed himself in denunciatory orations, 
the latter in ritual taboos. By adding the criterion of cud chewing, the priests 
deliberately excluded the pig from the list of permitted animals, which proves 
that they were rejecting the pig because it was an abomination both aestheti¬ 
cally and culturally. The stipulation of the other criterion, cleft hoofs, however, 
was based on other grounds: to limit the Israelite’s access to the main domestic 
species of the animal kingdom—cattle, sheep, and goats (plus several wild but 
virtually inaccessible animals, Deut 14:4). For details, see Comment E below. 

Nonetheless, one must also record that although the pig was singled out as 
especially abhorrent, it did not become the reviled animal par excellence until 
the eating of its flesh became a test of the Jews’ loyalty to Judaism in Hellenistic 
times (2 Macc 6:18). It is even possible (but as yet unproved) that when Anti- 
ochus offered up swine on the Temple’s altar (Diodorus the Silician, Stern 1974: 
267) he was attempting to introduce a new syncretistic form of Dionysiac ritual 
as the proper worship of the “God of Heaven” (Goldstein 1976: 158; Bickerman 
1980; Seidel 1984). Finally, following the incident (which probably took place 
during the Romans’ siege of Jerusalem, 70 C.E.; Wiesenberg 1956: 213-33), 
when a pig was hoisted up the walls of Jerusalem instead of an animal fit for 
sacrifice it was decreed, “Cursed be he who breeds pigs” ( b. Sota 49b; y. Ta c an. 
4:8, 68c), a prohibition that was subsequently incorporated into the Mishna 
(m. B. Qam. 7:7). 

The domestic pig, Sus scrofa domestica, is descended from the wild boar, 
Sus scrofa. The latter was also known in biblical times (hdzir miyya c ar, lit., “the 
pig of the forest,” Ps 80:14), and is also subject to this prohibition (Feliks 1971a: 
506). 
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It is interesting to note that in the Hittite religion the dog was as much 
abominated as the pig. For example, the “Instructions to the Temple Officials" 
reads “Let a pig or dog not stay at the door of the place where the loaves are 
broken" (1.21; ANET 3 207). Moreover, as noted above, the dog and the pig 
were both sacrificed to chthonic deities (cf. also Kiimmel 1967: 152; HBR 379 
n. 75). Indian religion also eschewed the dog (but not the pig), for example, “If 
implements are licked by dogs, etc., wooden ones are to be burnt, earthenware is 
to be thrown into the water, metal ones are to be cleansed with ashes" (Gonda 
1980: 171). The impurity of dogs and pigs in Hittite culture and of dogs in 
Indian culture stands in sharp contrast to the impurity of animals in the Bible. 
In nonbiblical cultures, the animals may pollute while alive; in the Bible, ani¬ 
mals can only pollute when dead (see the Note at vv 24-28). Thus it comes as 
quite a surprise to find that the Dead Sea sectaries, according to “An Unpub¬ 
lished Halakhic Letter from Qumran" (Qimron and Strugnell 1985), forbade 
the bringing of dogs into Jerusalem—a prohibition for which there is not even 
the faintest echo in all rabbinic literature. But the complete text of this prohibi¬ 
tion states the reason: lest they eat the bones of sacrifices “and the meat at¬ 
tached to them" ( MMT B 58-62). Thus, the Qumranites were apprehensive 
over notar 'unconsumed sacrificial flesh’ turning into piggul ‘desecrated meat’ 
(see the Note on 7:18), though it is not clear to me, at this juncture, what 
danger this meat holds for Jerusalem once it has been eaten by a still-living dog. 

chew, yiggar , qal of grr. The Sam. (here and in Deut 14:8) reads ydgor. See 
the Note on gera, v 3. 

8. You shall not eat (lo* to’kelu). It forms an inclusio with /o J to^kelu (4aa), 
emphasizing by repetition that these four specified animals should not be eaten. 

of their flesh. mibbeiardm, namely, of the four above-mentioned quadrupeds 
that possess one of the two required criteria (vv 4-7). But what of quadrupeds 
that have neither criterion? Their interdiction can be deduced a fortiori ( Sipra , 
Shemini 4:9) as well as from the fact that touching their carcasses imparts 
impurity (vv 26-27). In this sense, v 8 is proleptic of vv 24-28. The fact that 
“flesh" (bd$ar) is distinguished from “carcass" (nebela) in this verse means that 
the animal did not die naturally but was slaughtered (see the next Note). 

touch (tiggafy. The prohibition against touching the carcass of any of the 
four above-mentioned quadrupeds may be a “fence" to prevent their consump¬ 
tion (analogous to Gen 2:17, 3:3). Perhaps this word should be rendered “or 
even touch" (E. Firmage). But eating or touching the carcass of a quadruped is 
not subject to any penalties unless the purificatory ablutions are neglected (cf. 
17:15-16 and the Comment on 4:14-26). 

their carcasses, nebela. is generally defined as the carcass of an animal that 
was neither killed nor slaughtered but died naturally (Bekhor Shor). But this 
definition only applies to pure animals; hence, the fact that they become nebela 
as a result of natural death must be spelled out, ki ydmut (v 39). Indeed, if they 
die an unnatural death, for instance, at the hands of another animal, they are 
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called terepa (7:24; 17:15; 22:8). Conversely, carcasses of impure animals are 
always termed nebela no matter how they died—even if they were slaughtered 
ritually (Hoffmann 1953). 

they are impure for you (teme*im hem lakem). The antecedent subject is the 
four above-named animals (vv 4-7). This verse gives the reason that each of 
them is called “impure.” The other impure animals are covered by the general 
rule, given below (vv 24-28). The term tame* ‘impure’ connotes impurity trans¬ 
mitted by touch and not by ingestion (see the Notes on vv 10, 11), in contrast 
to the use of this term in H and D in their reference to the diet prohibitions 
(e.g., 20:25; Deut 14:7, 10, 19), where it refers solely to ingestion (see the Note 
on v 43 and Comments A and B below). 

No sanctions are invoked for eating or touching animal carcasses except if 
done by priests (22:8-9; cf. Ezek 44:31). This conclusion can be deduced a 
fortiori from corpse contamination, forbidden only to priests (21:1). Thus if the 
Israelite is not penalized for coming into contact with a human corpse, he 
certainly should not be penalized for touching an animal carcass. P, however, 
enjoins against touching a carcass of a quadruped for the same reason it is 
opposed to eating its flesh: both acts cause impurity. To be sure, Deuteronomy 
permits the Israelite to “give” (i.e., hand) the carcass to the resident alien (Deut 
14:8), implying that there is no prohibition against touching it (Bekhor Shor). 
But this is the view of D, not P. 

The only penalty—and it is a severe one—is incurred when coming into 
contact with the sanctuary or its sancta while in a state of impurity (7:20-21) or 
if the impurity is not cleansed but allowed to be prolonged (5:2; 17:15-16). That 
is why the rabbis infer that touching a carcass is forbidden only during a pilgrim¬ 
age ( b. Ros. Has. 16b [bar.]; Sipra , Shemini 4:9), namely, when there is bound 
to be direct contact with the sanctuary and the sancta; otherwise there is no 
prohibition {Sipra, Shemini 4:8). One can readily understand the radical le¬ 
niency of the rabbis, for by their time the Temple and its cult were no longer in 
existence, and the whole problem of the defilement of sancta was purely aca¬ 
demic. The impurity deriving from a carcass may account for the practice of 
removing one’s sandals before entering a sacred precinct (Exod 3:5; Josh 5:15); 
sandals, being fashioned of animal skins, are eo ipso impure, but only in regard 
to the sacred. This rule is to this day strictly enforced in Islam. It is also 
recorded in ancient Greece; for example, at Eresos neither shoes nor any other 
leather garment were brought into the temple, and women participating in the 
mysteries at Andania were required to wear nonleather sandals and garments 
made of wool (Farnell 1951: 486). 

9. in water (bammayim). The second occurrence of this word in this verse is 
marked by a rebia c , a disjunctive accent, indicating that what follows is a subdivi¬ 
sion. 

whether in the seas or in the streams, bayyammim ubannehalim , that is to 
say, both in salt and in fresh waters {Sipra, Shemini par. 3:2). Ponds, marshes, 
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and reservoirs would also be included ( b . Hul. 66b-67a; lbn Ezra), and these 
may have been subsumed under the term yammim , which would then connote 
self-contained bodies of water as contrasted with nehalim, flowing waters. But 
see the Note on v 12. 

fins (senappir). Etymology unknown; perhaps related to Akk. s/sappartu 
‘shaggy skin’; Arab, sufr ‘eyelashes’. Not all marine animals have fins; for exam¬ 
ple, crustaceans propel themselves by their legs. 

scales (qaSqeSet). Etymology unknown; however, in addition to meaning fish 
scales (e.g., Ezek 29:4), it is also found in Scripture in reference to a warrior’s 
armor (1 Sam 17:5), which is built like and looks like fish scales. Tg. Onq. 
renders qalpin (from the root qalap ‘peel’), which implies the rabbinic definition 
of scales as that which can be peeled off. Fish that lose their scales during their 
maturation (e.g., swordfish) or when they are brought to land are therefore 
permissible ( Sipra , Shemini par. 3:11). Because “all fish that have scales also 
have fins” (m. Nid. 6:9), one need but look for scales to determine if the fish is 
permissible (t. Hul. 3:9). Thus, the rabbis admit that the criterion of fins is 
superfluous ( b. Nid. 51b). Nevertheless, it is possible that the criteria for fish 
and, indeed, for all other animal species contained in this chapter are so worded 
as to emphasize the means of locomotion, on the assumption that those animals 
which are permitted move in a way that is natural to their environment: land 
animals walk (on feet, not paws), water animals swim (not crawl), and air ani¬ 
mals fly (Douglas 1966; details in Comment E below). Other explanations given 
for these criteria are hygiene (Ramban, Abravanel); influence on character 
(Saadiah, Abravanel); aesthetics (Kalisch 1867-72; Lagercrantz 1953); a second¬ 
ary analogy to land animals (Firmage 1990: 189-90). Shadal, who vehemently 
opposes the hygienic theory (in Hamishtadel), gives three other motivations: 
separation, obedience (to God), and teaching self-control. In any event, these 
criteria effectively reduce edible marine life for the ancient Israelite to a handful 
of fish; see the Note on v 12. 

10. in the seas or in the streams, bayyammim ubannehdlim (with Sipra, 
Shemini par. 3:2). bammayim ‘in the water’ (v 9) is omitted here because it 
occurs twice in the rest of this verse (Ehrlich 1908-14). 

swarming creatures (seres). This collective noun “includes all small creatures 
that go about in shoals and swarms, insects that fly in clouds, such as gnats and 
flies generally (cf. Ethiopic, germinate), and small creatures such as weasels, 
mice, and lizards that are low on the ground (cf. Aramaic, crawl)” (Snaith 1967; 
and see the Note on “an impure swarming creature,” 5:2). 

among all of the swarming creatures of the water and among all of the [other] 
living creatures that are in the water (mikkol Seres hammayim umikkol nepes 
hahayya y aser bammayim). The former refers to fish, the latter to nonswimming 
but creeping, walking marine life (Ramban). Other opinions are: all marine life 
and amphibians (Mendelssohn, in Wessely 1846); asexual and sexual marine 
creatures (lbn Ezra); creeping and moving (i.e., swimming and walking) marine 
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creatures (Seper Hamibhar). Yet marine life, created on the fifth day, is called 
seres nepes hayyd ‘swarms of living creatures’ (Gen 1:20; cf. v 21). Thus the term 
seres bammayim refers to marine life that moves in swarms (see the Note 
above), and umikkol nepes hayyd denotes “all of the other living creatures.” For 
the discussion of kol meaning not only “each” or “all” but also meaning “other, 
remaining,” see 4:7, 12 (= 5:9); Judg 16:17; 1 Sam 8:5. Note that in the 
Priestly view, animals share with man the possession of nepes ‘life’ (cf. v 46; 
Gen 1:20, 21, 24, 30; 9:10, 12, 15, 16—all P), hence their lifeblood may not be 
abused; see Comment C below. 

an abomination (seqes). Akk. sakasu ‘menace, give the evil eye’; saksu ‘men¬ 
acing, evil-eyed’; and siksu ‘ulcer’ are clearly related cognates. In Scripture, the 
verb siqqes is paralleled by ti c eb ‘abominate’ (Deut 7:26) and baza ‘despise’ 
(Ps 22:25), and the noun siqqus stands for a detested idol or thing (Deut 29:16; 
1 Kgs 11:5, 7; 2 Kgs 23:24; Hos 9:10; Nah 3:6; Zech 9:7; etc.). Thus the term 
seqes connotes something reprehensible. Yet in this chapter it bears a more 
precise, technical meaning. It should be noted that seqes is not attributed to all 
species of forbidden animals. It is reserved for marine animals (v 10), birds 
(v 13), flying insects (v 23), and reptiles (vv 41-44), but it is missing in the 
passages that deal with the quadrupeds (w 2-8, 24-28, 39-40) and the eight 
exceptional vermin (vv 29-38), where instead the term tame 3 ‘impure’ is em¬ 
ployed (see the Notes on “impure,” vv 8, 24-28, 31). There is a legal and ritual 
distinction between these two terms: seqes refers to animals whose ingestion is 
forbidden but which do not pollute, whereas tame 3 refers to animals that, in 
addition, pollute by contact (for details, see the Note “you shall abominate,” 
v 11). 

11. and an abomination for you they shall remain (weseqes yihyu lakem). 
Vv 10b and 1 la form a complete sentence as teme^m hem uteme^m yihyu lakem 
‘they are impure for you and impure they shall remain for you’ (v 35b; cf. 43b, 
44a). Thus the repetition is not unfelicitous redundancy but, on the contrary, a 
stylistic device that underscores the urgency to heed the prohibition. 

and you shall abominate their carcasses (we 3 et-niblatam teitaqqesu). In con¬ 
trast to quadrupeds whose flesh may not be eaten and whose carcasses may not 
be touched because they are teme^m ‘impure’ (vv 4-8; cf. vv 24-28, 39-40), the 
flesh of fish may not be eaten, but their carcasses should be “abominated.” 
Nothing, however, is stated about any prohibition to touch them. It is striking 
that there is no prohibition specified against contact with the other forbidden 
animal species whose carcasses are “abominated”—birds (v 13), the flying in¬ 
sects (vv 20, 23), the reptiles (vv 41-42). By contrast, in regard to the carcasses 
of the eight reptiles singled out by name and which defile by contact (vv 29-38), 
the term §eqes ‘abomination’ and its denominative siqqes ‘to abominate’ are 
omitted. There is but one possible conclusion: those animals whose carcasses are 
to be “abominated” defile not by contact but only by ingestion. Paradoxically, 
seqes animals are cultically pure! (For details see Milgrom, forthcoming A.) 
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Unexpected corroboration stems from a verse outside P: y okele beiar hahazir 
wehasSeqes wehd c akbdr 'eating the flesh of the pig, the seqes, and the mouse’ 
(Isa 66:17a). Why did the prophet choose among his three items two specific 
creatures and one nonspecific category? (The LXX reading, the equivalent of 
seres, makes no sense because it would overlap the mouse, which is also a seres, 
v 29.) If, however, this Isianic verse is understood as completely harmonious 
with Lev 11, then the prophet’s itemization makes perfect sense. He is denounc¬ 
ing his fellow countrymen for eating indiscriminately from the animal world, 
including all that is forbidden. The pig and the mouse are synechdochic of the 
two categories of tame y (non -seqes) animals that defile not only by ingestion but 
also by contact ([vv 1-8], 24-28; 29-40), whereas seqes covers all other forbid¬ 
den animals, which defile only by ingestion (vv 9-23, 41-42). The anomalous 
nature of the eight named rodents and reptiles is underscored by the terminol¬ 
ogy: they are hattame y basseres ‘impure from among the swarming creatures’ (v 
29a); y elleh hatteme y im lahem bekol-hassdres ‘those are for you impure among all 
the swarming creatures’ (v 31); kol-hannogea c bahem bemotam yitmd y € ad-hd c areb 
‘whoever touches them (but not others) when they are dead shall be impure 
until evening” (ibid.). Implied, therefore, is that all other reptiles—referred to 
as seqes (vv 41-42)—do not defile even by ingestion. This general category of 
reptile is singled out in Isaiah by the term seqes in distinction to the pig and the 
mouse, which, as in Leviticus, are not called seqes and differ from all animals 
subsumed under seqes by the fact that they defile by touch. 

The distinction between the tame y and seqes classifications in this chapter is 
clearly made in the chapter’s subscript: lehabdil ben hattame y uben hattahor 
uben hahayyd hanne y ekelet uben hahayyd y aser lo y te y dkel ‘for discriminating be¬ 
tween the impure and the pure, between creatures that may be eaten and 
creatures that may not be eaten’ (v 47). Both classifications are present here. In 
addition to creatures that may not be eaten there are those (the quadrupeds and 
the eight named rodents and reptiles) which are “impure,” meaning that their 
carcasses may not be eaten and that they must also not be touched. 

One may ask, however, what is the rationale behind the distinction between 
tdme y and seqes? Why should larger quadrupeds fall entirely under the category 
of tdme y and thereby contaminate by touch as well as by ingestion, but fish and 
birds, falling under the category of seqes, do not contaminate, whereas rodents 
and reptiles are partially tame] contaminating by touch (the eight specified 
species) and, in the main, seqes, which do not contaminate? 

The key to the solution, I submit, is found in v 36: “A spring or cistern in 
which water is collected shall remain pure, however, but whoever touches [in it] 
such a carcass [of the specified eight, vv 29-30] shall be impure.” This verse 
informs us that in spite of the fact that water is the prime conveyer of impurity 
(vv 34, 38), the sources of water themselves always remain pure. The intrinsic 
purity of the water source thus stands in total contrast to water removed from its 
source, which becomes the conveyer of impurity. This principle gives rise to the 
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mishnaic ruling: “all (utensils made from the skin of creatures) that are in the 
sea are pure” (m. Kelim 17:13; cf. t. Kelim B. Mes. 7:4; Sipra, Shemini par. 6:9), 
that is to say, they do not contaminate by contact. 

Now, it can hardly be an accident that the very species that are Seqes and, 
hence, according to our interpretation, do not contaminate by contact have, 
according to the Priestly creation story, their origin in water: “God said, ‘Let the 
waters bring forth (yisresu) swarms (seres) of living creatures, and birds that fly 
above the earth across the expanse of the sky' " (Gen 1:20). Thus both fish and 
birds were created from (and by) the waters and, therefore, like the waters, they 
do not contaminate by touch (cf. Hazzequni on v 23). Yet reptiles (seres) y which 
are creatures of both water (Gen 1:20) and land (remedy Gen 1:25, 26) do not 
contaminate in the main {seqes, vv 41-43), but some do ( tame * vv 29-38). 

That this distinction between animal carcasses that do and do not contami¬ 
nate stems from the creation story, it seems to me, may have been known to the 
rabbis. How else can one explain the very next mishna: “In that which was 
created on the first day there is impurity; on the second (day) there is no 
impurity; on the third (day) there is impurity; on the fourth and fifth (days) 
there is no impurity. ... All that was created on the sixth is impure" 
(m. Kelim 17:14). Thus fish and birds, the total creations of the fifth day, are 
declared pure, so they do not contaminate by touch. The Mishna's enumeration 
of the days of creation can hardly have been a mnemonic for remembering 
which elements do and do not contaminate (so The Mishna Aharonah). Rather 
—so it is clear to me—it was the rabbis' way of grounding the distinctions 
between animals that do and do not contaminate by touch on the principle of 
whether they were created on land or on water. On the first day the earth itself 
was created (out of which stems earthenware—the most vulnerable of all materi¬ 
als to impurity, cf. vv 33, 35). On the third day, trees (i.e., wooden vessels, also 
permeable to impurity, v 32) were created. And all that was created on the sixth 
day, quadrupeds, reptiles, and man—all of the defiling creatures—were created 
on the land. Conversely, on the second, fourth, and fifth days the heavenly 
bodies and the sea creatures were created—and these, according to the rabbis, 
do not impart impurity by touch. 

Thus the Priestly distinction between animal carcasses that are tame * and 
those which are seqes —traces of which are detectable in tannaitic sources—is 
rooted in the Priestly scheme of creation (see Eilberg-Schwartz 1986: 106-7 for 
other examples). But what presuppositions undergird this creation scheme? 
Here we enter the realm of speculation. Is it somehow connected with the fact 
that waters—in distinction to land—preexisted creation (Gen 1:2)? Or is it 
based on more pragmatic grounds: water is indispensable to life and, hence, 
sources of water could not be allowed to be defiled by impure objects within 
them? Or do both reasons—mythological and practical—lie behind this distinc¬ 
tion? 

This two-tiered classification of carcass impurity has wider implications. 
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First, it elucidates other contexts of contact impurity. The nibiat seres tdme y * the 
carcass of an impure swarming creature', forbidden to touch (5:2), can only refer 
to the eight specified rodents and reptiles (vv 29-30). The priest y aser yigga c 
bekol-seres y aser yitma’-lo ‘who touches any swarming creature by which he is 
made impure ' (22:5) has obviously touched one of the eight touch-defiling crea¬ 
tures. Indeed, the extra phraseology employed in this verse “by which he is 
made impure" implies—and further corroborates—the conclusion deduced 
from Leviticus 11 that there must be two kinds of seres: those which defile by 
touch and those which do not. 

Finally, it must be noted that this classification among impure animal car¬ 
casses reveals a gradation that hitherto has not been noticed in any previous 
attempt to account for and systematize the biblical impurities. Clearly, there are 
animals whose carcasses defile by touch and those whose carcasses do not. It has 
already been demonstrated that originally it was only forbidden to touch the 
carcasses of prohibited quadrupeds (see the Note on 5:2) and only at a later 
date were the carcasses of permitted animals added to this list (see the Note on 
vv 39-40, below). Now it becomes clear that this prohibition against touch was 
never extended beyond the quadrupeds and the eight exceptional rodents and 
reptiles. The rest of the animal kingdom did not transmit impurity even when 
ingested. For further implications of this classification, see the Notes on vv 29- 
38 below and chap. 15, Comment B. 

12. in water (bammayim). This verse is an abridgment of v 10. What is the 
need for this repetition? The rabbis claim that v 10 is limited to yammim and 
nehalim ‘seas' and ‘rivers'; other bodies of water such as ponds, marshes, and 
reservoirs are covered in this verse by the designation “in water" ( Sipra , Shemini 
par. 3:2; Ibn Ezra). The striving for comprehensive coverage, characteristic of 
this chapter, is responsible for duplication. Thus vv 20 and 23 also seem redun¬ 
dant; both prohibit flying insects that walk on four feet. But because certain 
flying insects are permitted for the table (vv 21-22), the pericope then repeats 
the prohibition, in the form of an inclusion, which stresses that all other flying 
insects are prohibited. Here, lest it be thought that the criteria for fish are 
limited to seas and rivers (vv 9, 10), another verse is added (v 12) to include all 
bodies of water. 

Because criteria are stipulated for fish there is no need to name the fish, just 
as in the case of the quadrupeds (vv 2-8), where the criteria obviate the need to 
name the individual animals, except the four whose possession of one of the two 
criteria is likely to lead the observer astray. Yet it is of more than passing interest 
that the deuteronomic pericope on the prohibited animals, which takes pains to 
enumerate the permitted quadrupeds (Deut 14.4-5; cf. vv 11, 20), is also silent 
concerning the permitted fish. One commentator attributes the omission to the 
fact that fish “are hidden from human sight" (Hazzequni). More to the point is 
the observation that Adam did not name the fish and, hence, their species were 
unknown ( Moshab Zeqenim on v 10). 
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The reality is that ancient Israel had little acquaintance with marine life. 
This is proved not only by the fact that Adam names the whole animal kingdom 
with the exception of the fish (Gen 2:19—20), but also by the fact that in the 
entire Hebrew Bible not a single fish is named except the tanninim (Gen 1:21; 
Isa 51:9; Ps 74:13) and the liwyatan (Pss 74:14; 104:26; Job 3:8; 40:25)—and 
both are mythical! To be sure, the city of Jerusalem could be entered via "the 
fish gate” (Neh 3:3; 12:39; 2 Chr 33:14), implying a fish market nearby, but it is 
no accident that the fish trade in Jerusalem was controlled by Tyrian merchants 
(Neh 13:16; cf. Job 40:30). Israelites simply were not fishermen—at least, not 
until the end of Second Temple times (e.g., Matt 4:18, 21; Mark 1:16; Luke 
5:1-10). Finally, it should not be overlooked that when the other Priestly source, 
called H, summarizes the forbidden foods, it lists all of the generic categories of 
chap. 11—beasts, birds, and swarmers—but omits the fish (20:25)! 

The exigencies of geography are responsible. There were few streams under 
the control of ancient Israel. The largest body of fresh water, the Sea of Galilee, 
was for most of the time the contested border between Aram and Israel and, 
subsequently, annexed by Assyria during the collapse of northern Israel. Even 
then, to judge by the small variety present today in its waters—and this, after 
the artificial breeding of new species—ancient Israel would, at best, have known 
a few species of freshwater fish. The Israelite access to the Mediterranean was 
also blocked during many periods of its history and, to judge by the silence of 
the Bible on this matter, there were no Israelites who earned their livelihood by 
fishing the sea. Yet would not the rich variety of fish contained in their waters 
have been known to Israel—if not by their own fishermen, at least through the 
agency of foreign merchants (e.g., Neh 13:16)? On the answer to this question 
hangs my personal tale. 

On July 11, 1973, I chanced upon a lecture on the Berkeley campus given 
by Eugene C. Haderlie of the Naval Post-graduate School at Monterey, Califor¬ 
nia on ecological changes in the marine life of the Suez Canal, the substance of 
which was soon afterward published (1973). It was fascinating to hear that with 
the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 the rich marine life of the Red Sea began 
to migrate successfully to the Mediterranean. He explained that the eastern 
Mediterranean had a very low nutritive capacity due to the fact that the rich silt 
of the Nile flowed counterclockwise along the coasts of Israel and Lebanon but 
in currents that were too deep for most fauna to reach it until it surfaced in the 
Aegean Sea. The import of his statement did not strike me until I left the 
lecture hall. This means, I realized, that before the Canal, before the Red Sea 
fauna had penetrated the Mediterranean, the eastern Mediterranean littoral was 
an impoverished area for marine life. The scientific studies on this phenomenon, 
subsequently supplied me by Dr. Haderlie, fully confirmed his point. "It can be 
said that the Eastern Mediterranean is a zoogeographical ‘cul de sac,’ a tropical 
sea, undersaturated with an Atlantic-temperature fauna. By reopening artificially 
the contact with the Red Sea—a typical tropical sea—Lesseps helped unknow- 
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ingly to reestablish a zoogeographical equilibrium and to fill this peculiar ecolog¬ 
ical vacuum in the Eastern Mediterranean” (Por 1971: 156). The success of the 
Red Sea migration can be measured by the fact that of the twenty-four species 
of immigrant fish along the Levant coast, thirteen are extremely common and 
eleven are of commercial value (Ben-Tuvia 1966). 

The implications of this scientific finding for the present pericope are un¬ 
ambiguous and decisive. The Israelites were unacquainted with fish not because 
they had no contact with the sea but, to the contrary, the sea with which they 
had contact was virtually devoid of fish. The fish brought to Jerusalem by Tyri¬ 
ans (Neh 13:16) came from fishing fleets that plied the far-off waters of the 
Aegean but were beyond the reach of the Israelites. Hence, it is this piscatorial 
dearth in the immediate vicinity of ancient Israel that accounts for the fact that 
denominations for the fish are lacking. 

There is a concomitant conclusion that is germane to the subject. The fact 
that the fish species are few to begin with means that imposing the fish-scales 
criterion severely restricts the edible varieties. Surely only a few species passed 
muster. By contrast, as the criteria excluded crustaceans and other burrowers 
that thrived on the coast, just to judge by the heaps of murex shells all along the 
Lebanese coasts (Milgrom 1983b), it seems reasonable to surmise that the very 
purpose of the criteria for fish, just like the criteria for quadrupeds, had the 
singular purpose in mind—to limit Israel’s access to the animal world. This 
thesis will be developed and substantiated in Comment E below. 

13. The following (we’et-’elleh). This expression corresponds to *et-zeh (vv 4, 
9, 21). But because no criteria are stated for birds, what follows is a list of 
impure birds, twenty in all, which will be numbered consecutively. The fact that 
only the impure birds are enumerated implies that "the species of pure birds are 
innumerable” {b. Hul. 63b; cf. Sipre Deut 103;' Feliks 1971: 27, 30). The 
Karaites claim that only the pigeon and turtledove are pure (Al-Qumisi); but 
their contention is refuted by Saadiah (1907: 159), who points out that the 
exclusiveness of these two birds is only in regard to eligibility for sacrifice. Still, 
just as there are quadrupeds unfit for sacrifice but permitted for the table (Deut 
14:5) so there must be birds that are unfit for sacrifice but permitted for the 
table. 

The common denominator of all impure birds, according to the rabbis, is 
that they are dores ( m. Hul. 3:6). This term means to "tread or attack with the 
claws.” A more specific meaning has been suggested: (1) to hold down the prey 
with the claws while it is eaten (Rashi, Maimonides); (2) to eat the prey while it 
is still alive (Rabbi Tam, b. Hul. 61a, s.v. haddores); (3) to seize the prey in flight 
without alighting on the ground (Rabbi Gershom). In general, one can say that 
the forbidden birds are all predatory carnivores, a notion that is as old as the 
Letter of Aristeas (146). The rabbis, however, admit that there is one exception 
to this rule, either the peres or the c ozniyya (v 13b; b. Hul 61b), whose flesh is 
harmful but is not found in inhabited regions (Ramban). Some scholars point to 
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additional nonpredatory carnivores in this list (e.g., bat hayya'ana, v 7; sahap, 
v 9; c oreb , v 15; J 'anapa , v 17; hasida, v 18; dukipat, v 19; c atalep 7 v 20; Feliks 
1962). The most exhaustive study of these birds (Driver 1955) also concludes 
that their common characteristic is that they are raptors, consumers of either 
carrion (1-3, 6), live prey (4-5, 7-18), or both, except for the last two in the list 
(19-20), the hoopoe and the bat, which, however, are tabooed because of their 
dirty habits and inedibility. 

In addition, the rabbis prohibit any bird that “divides its feet” (m. Hul. 
3:6), in other words, whenever it perches on a bar or rope it divides its toes 
evenly, two toes on each side. They also stipulate three criteria for pure birds 
(m. Hul. 3:6; Tg. Ps.-J. on v 13): they have (1) a toe in the back, the hallux, (2) a 
crop, and (3) a gizzard that can easily be separated from the outside muscular 
portion (see the Note on “crissum,” 1:16). Saadiah (1907: 157) offers this 
rationale: “God has ordained the offering of animals of tame habits, and only 
these are clean to be eaten; but those with canine teeth, claws, ferocity, and 
tearing habits have been denied this privilege, not for any fault of their own, 
such being their nature, but in order to teach us that modest men are preferable 
to sinful ones.” Ramban adds that their flesh will influence their consumers’ 
nature by making them cruel. The rabbis never compiled a list of the pure birds, 
relying instead on oral tradition (these birds are enumerated by Levinger 1969). 

they shall not be eaten , they are an abomination (Id* ye*dkelu seqes hem). 
The text here is explicit that seqes implies the prohibition against ingestion but 
not touch (see the Note on “you shall abominate their carcasses,” v 11). The 
same phrase, but in inverted order, occurs in v 41b. 

The birds are numbered consecutively: 1-15 are land birds; 16-18, sea birds 
(Driver 1955). The identifications are, in many cases, educated guesses, as the 
many alternate suggestions readily indicate. 

(1) eagle, neser or griffon-vulture of the desert (Exod 19:4; Deut 32:11), 
which feeds on carrion (Prov 30:17; Job 39:38) and is bald-headed (Mic 1:16). 
Birds 1-4 are accipiters, one of the hawk families (Driver 1955). 

(2) black vulture (peres). Or “bearded vulture” or “lamb vulture.” It breaks 
the bones of its prey, derived perhaps from Akk. pardsu ‘break [bones]’; cf. Tg. 
Onq.; Tg. Ps.-J. 

(3) bearded vulture ( c ozniyyd). Or “black vulture” or “falcon” (Tg. Ps.-J.). 

14. (4) kite (dd*d). Probably related to the verb da*a ‘pounce, swoop’ (Deut 

28:49; Jer 48:40; 49:22). The deuteronomic list reads instead rd*a (Deut 14:13), 
which is clearly equivalent (b. Hul. 63b) but, on semantic grounds alone, is 
inferior to Leviticus (see Comment B below). The interchange of dalet and 
resh 7 especially in names, is frequently attested (e.g., Gen 10:4 and 1 Chr 1:7; 
Gen 10:3 and 1 Chr 1:6; Num 1:14 and 2:14; 2 Sam 22:11 and Ps 18:11). The 
deuteronomic list of accipiters (Deut 14:13) contains the additional name dayya 
(cf. Isa 34:15), which, however, is omitted in the LXX and Sam. 
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(5) falcons of every variety (ha’ayyd lemindh). The first of four generic names 
(also nos. 6, 10, 18). This name may be onomatopoeic (Job 28:7). 

15. (6) all varieties of raven (kol- c oreb lemino). Literally, “the black one”; it 
includes all kinds of ravens and crows (Gen 8:7; 1 Kgs 17:4; Ps 147:9; Prov 
30:17). These birds belong to the corvids, characterized by a stout, moderately 
long, cultrate beak. 

16. Birds 7-9 are large striges—of the owl family. 

(7) eagle owl (bat hayya c dnd; Isa 13:21; 34:13; Jer 1:39; Mic 1:8). Literally, 
“daughter of the desert” (Arab.). The usual rendering, “ostrich” (LXX, Pesh., 
Tgs.), must be abandoned because ostriches do not haunt ruins, as do owls. 

(8) short-eared owl (tahmds). Or “barn owl” or “screech owl” or “kestrel.” 
The LXX renders “owl.” Perhaps the name is derived from hdmds ‘violence’ 
(Ibn Ezra). Tg. Ps.-f. renders hatpita y ‘snatcher’. 

(9) long-eared owl (§ahap). So identified by Aharoni (1938). The accepted 
rendering “gull” (LXX) would place it among the water birds (nos. 16-18). 

(10) hawks of every variety, hannes leminehu (b. Hul. 63). Or “vulture” 
(LXX, Tgs.) 7 “sparrow hawk,” or “kestrel.” It technically belongs to the accipi- 
ter family (nos. 1-4), but this grouping represents a smaller species (Driver 
1955) and, hence, is inserted at the head of the list of the smaller owls (nos. 11- 

15). 

17. Birds 11-15 are smaller striges (owls). They are nocturnal birds of prey 
found in ruins, tombs, rocks, and thickets. They feed on mice and serpents. 

(11) tawny owl. kos (Ps 102:7). Or “little owl.” Perhaps an onomatopoeic 
word. 

(12) fisher owl salak (b. Hul 63a; cf. Tgs. Onq., Ps.-J.). Or “cormorant” 
(LXX) or “pelican.” Perhaps related to the root slk ‘dart [on prey]’; cf. hiphHl 
hislik (Judg 9:17; Jonah 1:14). In Deuteronomy, it occurs as no. 16, before the 
stork and heron; hence, it too may be a water bird but of the owl family 
(Aharoni 1938: 470). 

(13) screech owl yan§up (Isa 34:11). Perhaps derived from ndsap ‘blow’ 
(sound made by owls) or nesep ‘twilight’ (Isa 5:11; 22:4; cf. Tgs., Pesh.). 

18. (14) white owl (tinSemet). Or “barn owl” or “little owl” or “screech 
owl.” Perhaps derived from ndsam ‘snort’. It is not to be confused with its 
homograph meaning “chameleon” (v 30). 

(15) scops owl (qd’at). Or “horned owl” (Isa 34:11; Zeph 2:14; Ps 102:7). It 
may be onomatopoeic, imitative of the owl’s hoot (Aharoni 1938: 471). 

(16) osprey (raham). A sea bird, also sometimes called an ossifrage; or it 
could be a lammergeier (Driver 1955). It is otherwise identified with the Egyp¬ 
tian vulture, Neophron percnopterus (Arab, rahm); yeraqreqa] ‘greenish’ vulture 
(Tg. Onq.; Pesh.); saraqrdqa > (Tg. Ps.-f.; b. Hul. 63a), clearly an onomatopoeic 
attempt to produce its sound (Arab. Siriqriq). Its juxtaposition to the eagle and 
eagle owl in the Deir c Alla inscription (Hackett 1980: 25, line 8) favors the 
vulture identification. 
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19. Birds 17-18 are lake or river birds. 

(17) stork, hasidd (Isa 38:14; Jer 8:7). Or “heron” (LXX). Possibly derived 
from hesed loving kindness’, because the stork has a reputation for affection¬ 
ately caring for its young (cf. b. Hul. 63a). 

(18) herons of every variety, hd y dndpd leminah (Hul. 63a). Or “black hawk” 
(Tg. Ps.-f.) or “white hawk” (Tg. Ps.-f. at Deut 14:18). 

(19) hoopoe, dukipat (LXX), which feeds on dunghills, has a filthy nest, and 
the smell of its flesh is rank. Or “wild cock” (Pesh.); “mountain pecker” 
(Tg. Onq.; Tg. Ps.-f.). M. Vieyra (1981) suggests that dukipat should be read as 
kukupat, which would make it equivalent to Demotic ququpd-t, Greek 
Latin upupa epos , and Hittite hapupu MuSEN (var. hapupa -, hapupi-), all of which 
stand for the hoopoe and onomatopoeically represent its sound. 

(20) bat. c atalep (Isa 2:20), a mammal. The wings of bats are membranes 
connecting the hind- and forelegs. 

20. winged swarming creatures, seres ha c 6p, in other words, flying insects 
(Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Ramban); but whereas Rashi defines them by their small size, 
Ramban does so by the number of their legs: two-legged winged creatures 
mostly fly, hence they are called birds (vv 13-19), but four-legged creatures 
mostly walk and for this reason constitute a discrete group. This pericope 
(vv 20-23) constitutes the second category of seres, those of the air, the first 
being of the water (vv 9-12), and the third of the land (vv 41—42). 

The rendering “swarming creatures” is justified by the denominative sdras 
‘teem, swarm' (Gen 1:20-21; 7:21; 8:17; 9:7; Exod 1:7; 7:28; Ezek 47:9; 
Ps 15:30). “It is an indeterminate form of movement, since the main animal 
categories are defined by their typical movement; ‘swarming’ which is not a 
mode of propulsion proper to any particular element, cuts across the basic classi¬ 
fication. Swarming things are neither fish, flesh nor fowl” (Douglas 1966: 56). 
Even so, many swarmers among the fish (v 9) and fowl (v 21) are permitted! 

that walk on all fours (haholek c al- y arba c ). The number four would seem to 
constitute a minimum. It designates all creatures that do not walk upright 
(HofFmann 1953; Wenham 1979). Tg. Ps.-f. cites examples: flies, hornets, and 
bees. 

abomination (seqesj. See the Note on v 11. 

21. that have. 3 dser-lo 3 (16, K./Q.). For other examples of this ketib-qere 3 , see 
Exod 21:8; Lev 25:30. 

above their feet , jointed legs (keracayim mimma c al leraglayw). Members of 
the locust-grasshopper family actually have a third pair of long, jointed legs that 
are attached close to the neck, appear to be above the other legs, and are bent 
when the insect is in a squat position (Wessely 1846). The Priestly term 
kera c ayim means “shins” in connection with a quadruped, that is, the lower part 
of the leg below the knee (see the Note on “shin,” 1:9) and, by extension, refers 
here to the saltatory legs of this creature (illustrations in VBW on Joel 1:4 or in 
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Encjudy s.v. “locust"). Tg. Neof. renders accurately “leaping legs above their 
legs." 

The rabbis specify criteria for these edible flying insects: four legs, four 
wings that cover the body, and knees (m. Hul. 3:7; cf. Maimonides, Holiness , 
“Forbidden Foods" 1.22). Ostensibly, Deuteronomy, which forbids all winged 
swarming creatures and does not exempt any species (Deut 14:19), would con¬ 
tradict Leviticus (Kalisch 1867-72: 126). Nevertheless, Deuteronomy follows 
this prohibition with its own supplement: “You may eat only pure winged crea¬ 
tures" (Deut 14:20), which clearly refers to flying insects ( c op not sippor, 
Deut 14:11), certainly an allusion to Leviticus’s exemptions (for details, see 
Comment B below). 

to leap, lenatter (leqappasd y y Tg. Onq.). A hapax in the pi c el, but it occurs in 
the qal (Job 37:1) and, indeed, this is how the sectaries of the Dead Sea read 
this word: Intwr (11QT 48:5). 

with, bahen , literally, “with them," referring to the kera c ayim y 'the jointed 
legs’, a feminine noun (cf. Amos 3:12). But the reading bahem (ca. fifty MSS, 
Sam.) must be considered, for all other plural pronominal suffixes in this chapter 
are masculine, even when their antecedents are feminine (see the Note on 
“them," v 26). 

The Temple Scroll adds the criterion welahlp bikenapayw ‘and fly with its 
wings’ (11QT 48:5), which, however, may reflect the rabbinic “ban on eating 
various kinds of locusts before they sprout wings, lest one err in differentiating 
between them" (Yadin 1983: 1.320). 

22. locusts, ha’arbeh, Akk. erbu/aribu. This word translates as gobd y 
(Tg. Onq.; Sipra, Shemini 5:9), equivalent to BH gobay (Amos 7:1; Nah 3:16), 
which may be related to Arab, jabd* ‘collect’ and hence mean “swarm [of lo¬ 
custs]." Indeed, *arbeh itself may stem from raba ‘be many’, and in Scripture the 
*arbeh is a favorite metaphor for a multitude (e.g., Judg 6:5; 7:12; Jer 46:23; Nah 
3:15, 17). 

of every variety (lemino). In Akkadian there are eighteen names for locusts. 
Scripture itself uses ten (geb y Isa 33:4; gobay , Amos 7:1; gazam, Joel 1:4; hdgdb , 
Num 13:31; hasil, 1 Kgs 8:37; hargol, v 22; yeleq, Ps 105:34; sol c am } v 22; 
selasal , Deut 28:42). Maimonides reduces them to eight ( Holiness , “Forbidden 
Foods" 1.21). 

Some scientists regard four of these names— *arbeh, yeleq y hasil, and gazam , 
listed in this sequence in Joel 2:25—not as four different species of locust but as 
stages in its development, from the larva to its fully grown form. 

After being fertilized, the female lays a cluster of eggs in a hole which it 
makes in the ground. From the eggs, dark wingless larvae, the size of tiny 
ants, are hatched, these being the yeleq y a word apparently connected 
with ldqaq y “to lap, lick up." Eating the tender vegetation of the field, 
the yeleq grows rapidly, and since (as with all insects) its epidermis does 
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not become bigger, it sheds it at various stages of its growth, during 
which it changes the color of its skin. The next stage, during which its 
skin is pink, is the hastl, which word, from the root hsl , refers to its total 
destruction of the vegetation of the field, for at this stage it consumes 
enormous quantities; hence hastl is used as a synonym of y arbeh. Thus in 
Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the Temple he declared that dur¬ 
ing a plague of y arbeh hastl people would come there to pray for its 
riddance (1 Kgs 8:37; cf. Ps 8:46). It now casts its skin twice, grows short 
wings, and becomes the gazam. At this juncture, when no more vegeta¬ 
tion is left in the field, it “cuts off” (this being the meaning of gazam) 
and chews the bark of trees with its powerful jaws; as Joel (1:7) says: “he 
hath made it (the fig-tree) clean bare . . . the branches thereof are 
made white”; and Amos (4:9): it devours “your gardens and your vine¬ 
yards and your fig-trees and your olive-trees.” Finally, after casting a 
further epidermis, it becomes the fully grown, long-winged y arbeh , the 
yellow-colored female which is fit to lay its eggs. This cycle of the locust’s 
development extends from spring until June (Feliks 1971c; cf. Aharoni 
1938: 475-77; the pictures of these stages are depicted in EM 1, pi. 9, 
s.v. y arbeh). 

These four names occur in a different order in Joel 1:4, but the sequence is the 
same (beginning with gazam rather than with y arbeh), thus pointing to the 
developmental stages (Aharoni 1938: 476). But as only one of the four— y arbeh 
—is listed here, and as each name stands for a type, it is clear that different 
species are intended, not the development of a single species (Dillmann and 
Ryssel 1897). 

The reason for exempting the locusts is not clear. Douglas’s explanation 
(1966: 56) is unsatisfactory (see Comment E below). It may be related to 
Israel’s pastoral life in its presettlement period, when the community subsisted 
on its herds as well as on the sporadic visits of locusts, just as bedouin do to this 
day (for the implications, see Comment E). Indeed, it should be remembered 
that one inhabitant of the wilderness, John the Baptist, made “locusts and wild 
honey” his exclusive fare (Matt 3:4; Mark 1:6) and that Yemenite Jews still eat 
fried locusts. 

bald locust (hassal c am). Or “long-headed locust”; a hapax. In Aramaic, this 
word means “swallow” (cf. Tg. of billea c , Job 10:8) or “destroy” (cf. Tg. of 
y dbalea\ Isa 19:3). 

crickets (hahargol). A hapax; similar to Akk. ergilu (AHw). Perhaps related 
to Arab, harjala 'leap in going’ (for a surmised identification, see Bodenheimer 
1935: 319). 

grasshopper, hehagab (Num 33:11; Isa 40:22; 2 Chr 7:13). It was so com¬ 
mon that it became for the rabbis the generic term for all locusts (m. c Ed . 7:2; 
8:4; m. Hul 3:7; 8:1; m. Ter. 10:10). 
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23. But all other, wekol (Abravanel). This verse is not a mere repetition (and 
inclusion) of v 20; it emphasizes that only the four named species of winged 
swarming creatures are pure—and none other. 

that have four legs. Even if it does not walk but flies (Ibn Ezra). But then it 
would not belong to the category of winged swarming creatures, rather to the 
category of birds (Ramban; cf. Douglas 1966 on v 20). 

vv 24-28. The impurity conveyed by impure quadrupeds. Thus far, only the 
four named quadrupeds have been declared as tame 3 (vv 4-7) and as conveyers 
of impurity by contact (v 8). This rule also holds for all quadrupeds that do not 
possess the requisite criteria, as is made clear by vv 24-28. That vv 24-40 
constitute an insertion is discussed in Comment A below. Vv 24—25 begin a 
new section and are not to be attached to vv 20-23 (contra Ibn Ezra); see the 
Notes on “with the following,” v 24 and on v 28. It should be emphasized that 
a live animal never imparts impurity; only a carcass does (m. Ohol. 1:6; Sipre , 
Num 125). 

24. you shall make yourselves impure, tittamma 3 u (hithpa c el). As noted above 
(“they are impure for you,” v 8), the use of tame 3 in this chapter implies con¬ 
tracting impurity by touch as well as by ingestion, as is confirmed by the state¬ 
ment that immediately follows: “whoever touches.” 

with the following. ule 3 elleh, referring to vv 24-28 ( Sipra , Shemini 4:Iff.; 
Saadiah [1907: 160-61], Rashi, Rashbam, Ramban), versus Ibn Ezra who ren¬ 
ders this word as “with the above,” namely, the winged swarming creatures 
(vv 20-23), on the grounds that the impurity conveyed by quadrupeds is dis¬ 
cussed further on (vv 26-28). But winged swarming creatures are termed seqes 
(vv 20, 23), not tame 3 ; in other words, their ingestion is. forbidden but they do 
not defile. The only swarming creatures (seres) that defile are the eight expressly 
called tame\ whose contagious impurity is minutely described (vv 29-38; 
cf. Ramban). 

shall be impure until evening (yitmd 3 c ad-ha c dreb). That the impure person 
must undergo ablutions is implied, not only here but throughout the chapter. 
Ablutions are explicitly called for in Lev 11 only in the case of impure vessels: if 
ablutions are required for vessels contaminated by touch, all the more so for 
persons. Furthermore, one who eats the carcass of a pure animal ostensibly is 
only “impure until evening” (v 40), but other texts inform us that he also 
requires ablutions (17:15; 22:6). Finally, as all who carry a carcass must launder 
their clothes (vv 25, 28, 40b), it is inconceivable that they are not also obliged to 
undergo ablutions (15:5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13, etc.; and see below, the Note on 
v 25, as well as chap. 15, Comment B). The rabbis derive this same rule from 
Exod 19:10 (see Mek. Yitro 3). The Dead Sea sectaries adopt an even stricter 
view, requiring laundering as well as ablutions for touching carcasses (11QT 
51:2-3), which, however, has no basis in the text. 

25. any part of their carcasses (minniblatam). The Pesh. and four MSS read 
3 et-niblatdm (v 28). But the MT is justified, for part of the carcass conveys 
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impurity the same way as does its entirety (cf. Num 19:16). The same construc¬ 
tion is present in mibbeSdram 'of their flesh' (v 11). The rabbis limit the term 
“carcass" to the animal's flesh but “not any part of their bones, nor of their 
teeth, nor of their nails, nor of their hair shall be unclean" ( Sipra , Shemini 
10:2). The Dead Sea sectaries thought otherwise (11QT 51:4-5; MMT B 21- 
22), as did the Sadducees (m. Yad. 4:6). 

shall wash his clothes (yekabbes begadayw). Because the carcass most likely 
came into contact with his clothes (Ramban). Or the reason may be the greater 
intensity of the contact. Whereas touching presumes light contact, carrying 
implies that the pressure of the carcass on the clothes, even when indirectly 
(e.g., when the carcass is wrapped), suffices to transmit the impurity. An illustra¬ 
tive case is the purification rite for one who handles the lustral waters: umazzeh 
me-hannidda yekabbes begadayw wehannogea c beme hanniddd yitmd > c ad-ha c areb 
‘Further, he who sprinkle the lustral waters shall launder his clothes; and who¬ 
ever touches the lustral waters shall be impure until evening' (Num 19:21b). 
Both the one who sprinkles and the one who touches must bathe, but only the 
one who sprinkles launders as well, clearly because his contact with the lustral 
waters is more intense. This factor is called by the rabbis midras 'pressure' 
(cf. m. Hag. 2:7; m. Nid. 6:3; cf. also the Notes on 14:47; 15:5; and chap. 15, 
Comment B). A person whose impurity lasts more than one day also requires 
laundering (e.g., 14:8, 9; 15:13; Num 19:19). 

Tg. Onq. and Tg. Ps.-J. translate the verb as yesabba c ‘immerse’ rather than 
the expected yehawwer 'wash' (Tg. Neof.), indicating that complete ablutions for 
the person and his clothing are mandated. The Sam. actually adds the words 
werahas bammayim 'and he shall wash himself in water' but, as noted above 
(v 24), this chapter assiduously avoids stating the fact because it is presumed in 
the expression yitma c c ad-hd c areb ‘he shall be impure until evening'. 

26. every quadruped (lekol-habbehema). Refers back to ule’elleh 'with the 
following’ (v 24; Shadal). The lamed that prefixes lekol has the force of general¬ 
ity and total inclusion (vv 42, 46; 5:3, 4; 16:16; 22:5; Num 31:4; see Milgrom 
1970a: nn. 237, 279). The lamed may also be understood as an emphatic particle 
(Arab, la, Akk. lu, Ugaritic /), as in v 46 (D. Levy). 

The possibility must be entertained that behema here must be rendered 
“domesticated quadruped" as distinguished from hayyd ‘wild quadruped' (v 27), 
in consonance with the same differentiation found in 5:2. If so, then the usage 
of behema. here differs from that in v 2, where it clearly refers to all quadrupeds, 
and it would explain why vv 24-40, dealing with impurity by contact, form a 
later insert written by another hand (see Comment A below). 

has hoofs but without clefts through the hoofs. For example, the horse, 
donkey, and mule. The three animals specified in vv 4-6 are not subsumed 
under this criterion because they are not even hoofed. These and other 
nonhoofed (and nonruminant) quadrupeds are covered in vv 27-28. 

Ramban asks (on v 24) why the passage on pure animals (vv 39-40) is not 
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included here, if their carcasses are subject to the same law. He replies that in 
their case, the term nebela 'carcass' is defined differently: only as a result of wekt 
yamut, a natural death. If it is properly slaughtered, it is not a “carcass." This 
distinction holds good (see the Note on v 39), but it begs the question. It does 
not resolve the problem of why vv 39-40 did not immediately follow vv 24-28 
so that the impurity conveyed by quadrupeds would form a unified pericope. 
This fact, among others (see Comment A below), leads to the conclusion that 
vv 39-40 are a subsequent insertion. 

or (we[gera\). This usage of waw is frequently attested in P (e.g., v 4; 21:14; 
22:23, 24; cf. Exod 21:17, 37). 

whoever touches them shall be impure (kol-hannogea c bahem yitma y ). A su¬ 
perfluous sentence in view of v 24b and its bulge in the structure of vv 24-28; 
see the Note on “they are impure for you," v 28. It may be an ellipsis for vv 24- 
25 forming an inclusio with them, thereby indicating that the following verses 
(27-28), dealing with the unhoofed quadrupeds, form a separate subunit. 

them (bahem). Ibn Ezra comments that “there are some Sadducean sectari¬ 
ans who said that (this meant) everyone who touches them while they are alive 
shall be impure. Such nonsense does not require refutation, for the biblical text 
forbade only their flesh by saying not to touch their carcass.” Indeed, six MSS 
and the LXX read beniblatam (as in v 27b). The MT, however, is preferred. 
This pronominal suffix and the previous pronoun “they” refer to the antecedent 
beniblatam of v 24, proving that vv 24-26 are a cohesive unit. The masculine , 
pronoun is used throughout this pericope even when the referent is feminine, 
for example, behema (v 26), nebela (v 24), hayya (v 27). 

27. animals (hahayya). See the Note on v 2. 

flat paws (kappayw). The kap is the hollow or flat of the hand or foot, that 
is, the palm or sole. (For the latter see Deut 2:5; 11:24; 28:56, 65.) For the 
importance of this precision, see Comment E below. 

among those that walk on all fours (bekol - [hahayya]haholeket ‘ab’arba*). 
This qualification is essential because hayya embraces all animals, not just quad¬ 
rupeds (see the Note on v 2). 

whoever touches. Why is purification ordained for touching (also in v 28) 
and not for eating? The latter can be deduced a fortiori from the former. 

their carcasses (beniblatam). Because a new category of quadrupeds is men¬ 
tioned here, the unhoofed ones, the word for “carcass" must be mentioned. 
Contrast “them," v 26, above, again demonstrating that vv 24-26 and 27-28 
form discrete units. 

28. This verse's ostensible repetition of v 25 prompts Ibn Ezra to regard 
vv 24-25 as part of the pericope on the winged swarming creatures (vv 20-23; 
see the Note on v 24). But this verse refers to the unhoofed quadrupeds (v 27) 
and has nothing to do with the rule on the hoofed quadrupeds (vv 24-26), as 
proved by the similarly worded endings to each of these subunits (vv 26ay, 28b) 
and their common linkage (v 26b). The introverted structure of vv 24-28 is 
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diagrammed below. Hence, some statement is needed concerning carrying the 
carcass of a hoofed animal; this is supplied by v 25. Besides, vv 24-25 use the 
word tame] as do the following verses dealing with the impure quadrupeds 
(vv 26-27), whereas the previous pericope on the flying insects uses the word 
seqes (vv 20, 23). Because these terms are mutually exclusive (see the Note on 
v 11), vv 24-25 must belong to the following verses and not to the preceding. 

They are impure for you (teme’ im hemma lakem). A repetition of vv 26ay 
and 27ap. But whereas the latter serve as endings for the two specified cases, the 
hoofed and unhoofed quadrupeds, the repetition here fulfills a stylistic function, 
together with vv 27b—28a, as the chiastic repetition of vv 24-25, thereby fram¬ 
ing the two cases with an inclusion. Indeed (with Lund 1942: 51) vv 24-28 
reveal a palistrophic, introverted structure (A B X B' A'), which can be repre¬ 
sented diagrammatically as follows: 


A. 


A'. 


w 24-25 

a. 24a ule’eleh tittamma’u 

b. 24b—2 5 kol-hannogea c beniblatam yitma’ c ad-ha c dreh 

wekol-hanno$e’ minniblatam yekabbes begadaw 

we tame’ 

c ad-ha’areb 


B. v 26a 


a. 26aaP lekol-hahbehema ’a§er hi’(hw’) mapreset parsa 

wesesa c ’enenna sdsa c at wegera ’enenna ma c ala 

b. 26ay teme’ im hem lakem 

X. v 26b kol-hannogea c bahem yihna’ 

B\ v 27a 

a'. 27aa wekol holek c al-kappaw bekol-hahayyd haholeket 
c al’arba c 

teme’im hem lakem 


b'. 27aP 
w27b-28 
b # . 27b-28a 


kol-hannogea c beniblatam yitma’ c ad-ha c areb we ham 
ndse’et-niblatam yekabbes begadaw we tame’ c ad- 
ha c areb 


a . 


28b 


teme’im hemma lakem 


The inclusion (AA') stands in chiastic order (ab b'a'). Chiasm and inclusion 
are stylistic devices found in other parts of this chapter (e.g., vv 43-44, 47), 
which, significantly, are later additions to the chapter (see Comment A below). 
Because AV, for obvious reasons, cannot duplicate Aa, it adopts the wording of 
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Bb and B'b'. The pivotal position of X is revealed by the structure. It is located 
in the very center not only by its locus but also by its wording: it repeats the 
beginning of the inclusion (Ab, A'b'). Its purpose is thereby made clear: to 
emphasize that the quadrupeds, in distinction to the creatures of the water and 
the air (vv 9-23), defile by contact. 

29. impure (hattame y ). This term automatically implies that the subse¬ 
quently listed creatures convey impurity not only by ingestion but also by touch, 
as spelled out in vv 31-38 (see the discussion in the Note on v II). This 
characteristic applies only to the eight itemized reptiles and rodents that follow 
(vv 29-30; Rashi, Ibn Ezra), whereas the rest of the swarming creatures do not 
defile even by ingestion (vv 41-43). 

from among [the creatures that swarm on the earth] (bafsseres hassores c al- 
hd y aresj). Contrast wekol-/lekol-(hasseres hassores c al-hd y dres), 'all/comprising all 
[the creatures that swarm on the earth]' (vv 41,42) thus distinguishing between 
the enumerated eight and the rest of their kind. See also bekol-(hasseres) ‘among 
all’ (v 31). These eight would commonly be found in the kitchen and, being 
small, might be found inside vessels, a frequent occurrence in cases cited by the 
rabbis (e.g., m. Kelim 8:18; 9:3; 10:9). 

on the earth ( c al-ha y ares). This constitutes the third and final category of 
swarming creatures: in the water (v 10), in the air (vv 20, 23), and now on land 
(vv 29-43). 

the rat (haholed). Or “weasel" (LXX, m. Pesah. 1:2; Tg. Ps.-f.) or “mole" ■ 
(T Hag. 1, 80c). 

the mouse (ha c akbar). A collective for all small rodents of the family 
Muridae. 

large lizards (hassdb). Or “the dab lizard" (Feliks 1971b), or “thorn-tailed 
lizard" (Bodenheimer 1935: 196), or “large Libyan lizard" (Tg. Ps.-f.) y or “toad" 
(Rashi; cf. m. Tohar. 5:6), or “crocodile” (LXX). Because of the subsequent 
phrase “of every variety," however, the term must be generic for a wide range of 
lizards and should not be identified with a particular one. 

30. the gecko (ha y andqd). An onomatopoeic term related to this creature’s 
plaintive cry. Or “ferret" (LXX) or “hedgehog" {Tg. Ps.-f., Rashi). 

the spotted lizard, hakkoah (Tg. Ps.-f.). Or “chameleon" (LXX). Feliks and 
others prefer the monitor lizard which, however, is large, reaching more than 
four feet in length, hardly a creature that would inhabit the kitchen or be held 
in the hand (see the Notes on “whoever touches," v 31, and “into," v 33). 

the lizard. halletd y a } a generic name for lizards. Or “gecko" (KB), or “newt" 
(LXX) or “salamander" (Pesh.). 

the skink (hahometj. A lizard found in desert country with protective yellow 
coloring. Unlike a true lizard it does not climb, but hides under stones or in 
holes. Or “snail" (Rashi), or “newt" (LXX) or “sand lizard" (Tg. Ps.-f). Akk. 
hulmittu (perhaps from hamatu ‘hasten’) stands for all small reptiles that are not 
identified. 
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the chameleon (hattinSamet). Perhaps derived from na§am ‘snort'. Or 
“white owl" (KB) or “salamander" (Tg. Ps.-J.). 

31. Those are for you the impure ( y elleh hatteme^m lakem). Repeated (see 
v 29) for emphasis, that is to say, only these eight (Ibn Ezra). 

among all bekol , indicating that the rule that follows applies only to some 
of the swarming reptiles (cf. also the Note on “from among," v 29). 

the swarming creatures (hassores). The modifier c al-hd y ares ‘on the land’ is 
missing (contrast v 29a). Nonetheless no emendation is necessary. In truth, 
these eight named swarmers are the only ones that are tame 3 ; the others are 
seqes, namely, fish (v 10), birds (vv 13, 19), and insects (v 41). 

whoever touches (kol-hannogea c ). Nothing is said about carrying the forbid¬ 
den carcass, as in the case of quadrupeds (w 25, 40). The rabbis infer from this 
omission that carrying indeed is permitted provided there is no direct contact 
(m. Kelim 1:1). Yet carrying is also omitted where its prohibition is clearly in 
force (e.g., contamination from a corpse, Num 19:16). Thus the omission is self- 
understood. Also, as these are small creatures, it is most likely that they would be 
carried in the hand and not come into contact with clothing (see the Note on 
v 40b). Ingestion is also omitted, but it will be explicitly (and emphatically) 
mentioned in connection with the rest of the land-swarming creatures (vv 41- 
42). This is but one indication that vv 29-38, the section dealing with the land- 
swarming creatures, are a later insert (see Comment A below). 

them when they are dead (hahem bemdtdm). These eight creatures are so 
repulsive that one might think that touching them when alive might be contam¬ 
inating: hence, the text stresses only “when they are dead" (Wessely 1846). 
Also, the use of bahem bemdtdm instead of beniblatam ‘their carcasses' (see 
v 24b) may be influenced by bemdtdm in the next verse. 

shall be impure until evening (yitma y ‘ad-ha^eb). Ablution for the contami¬ 
nated person is not mentioned but is implied; rather, it is taken for granted. 
Mention is also omitted but taken for granted for many other impure persons 
and things, such as utensils (v 32); touching the carcass of an impure quadruped 
(vv 25-28) and a pure quadruped (v 40; cf. 17:15); touching an impure person or 
reptile (22:6a; cf. v 6b); the zdbd (15:28; cf. v 13); the menstruant (15:19-20) 
and parturient (chap. 12, whose defilement is as severe as that of the zab/zaba); 
the one who gathers the ashes of the Red Cow (Num 19:10; cf. vv 7—8). 

The reason for the omission of ablution in so many cases, however, is not 
just due to its being self-understood. As will be shown (chap. 15, Comment C), 
ablution constitutes the stage in the purification process by which the contami¬ 
nated person is permitted to come into contact with the common, but not with 
the sacred (which requires the last stage—the arrival of the evening). It is no 
crime, let us say, to eat ordinary food while impure, in contrast to the severe 
penalties imposed for eating sacred food in a state of impurity (7:20). Hence it is 
more important to stress the terminal state of purification, instead of the penul¬ 
timate stage, the ablution (Ramban). 
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32. And anything on which one of them falls (wekol y aser-yippol c dldyw 
mehem). Literally, “And anything that will fall upon it of one of them.” This 
generalization includes everything, even those unmentioned in this verse, such 
as metal vessels. Furthermore, the preposition c al ‘on’ (contrast y el-tok 'into', 
v 33) signifies that the carcass need not fall inside the vessel in order to contami¬ 
nate it. 

when they are dead (hemotdm). By contrast, they need not be dead when 
they fall into the vessel (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897; Wenham 1979). For this 
reason the text avoids the term minnihldtdm ‘of their carcass’ (see also the Note 
on “them when they are dead,” v 31). 

article of wood (keli- c es). Biblical keli is not limited to a vessel or receptacle. 
It is used of weapons (Gen 27:3; Judg 18:11), tools (Num 35:16, 18, 22), orna¬ 
ments (Isa 61:10; Hos 6:17), clothing (Deut 22:5), and musical instruments 
(Amos 6:5; 1 Chr 15:16). Therefore, keli- ( es connotes much more than just a 
wooden bowl or tray (D. Wright). 

Wood absorbs like earthenware except if it is highly polished; and yet it can 
be purified (cf. also 15:11; Num 31:20)! The Hittites, in contrast, regard wooden 
utensils as highly susceptible to impurity: “If a pig (or) a dog somehow ap¬ 
proaches the implements of wood or bitumen [rather, “clay”—D. Wright; see 
the Note on “any earthen vessel,” v 33] which you have, and the kitchen 
servant does not discard it, but gives the god to eat from an unclean (vessel), to 
such a man the gods will give dung (and) urine to eat (and) to drink” ( ANET 3 
209). 

To be sure, Hindu religion also permits the purification of wooden vessels, 
but by planing them (e g., Manu 5.115), not by washing them. Still, Hindu 
practice is not consistent in this regard: “(Impure) vessels of wood or earthen¬ 
ware must be thrown away” ( Visnusmiii 23.1-5; Jolley 1880: 98). The principle 
behind the disposal of impure items seems to have been that “(objects) that 
have been defiled very much may be thrown away” ( Gautama — Dharma§dstra 
1.34; Biihler 1879). 

What, then, accounts for the fact that impure wooden vessels are discarded 
by the Hittites, purified by the Israelites, and either discarded or purified by the 
Hindus? The answer may rest on economic grounds. Wooden utensils would 
rarely be found in the Israelite kitchen. Rather, this concession would have been 
intended for more costly items, such as the handles of tools and weapons, the 
beams of roofs and looms, and the like. The same reason that exempted the 
outside of sealed crockery from being permeable to impurity (see the Note at 
“into,” v 33) may have prevailed here as well: to spare the Israelites severe 
economic loss. Perhaps the same motivation obtains among those Indians who 
permit the reuse of contaminated wooden vessels. Also, one could surmise that 
the reason that Hittite religion demanded their destruction was that wood in 
Anatolia was relatively inexpensive. This, however, is but a conjecture and 
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awaits investigation. (For greater details on Indian practice, see Wright 1984: 
107-9; 1987: 107-10.) 

The limitation to keli, literally, “instrument," would eliminate decks or 
floors, which, by their omission, could not be contaminated (Keter Torah). For 
the same reason articles of stone are not susceptible to contamination 
(Rashbam), though the Dead Sea sectaries held that stone implements were 
permeable to impurity (CD 12:15-18; 11QT 49:13-16; 50:16-17). 

fabric (beged). This term includes more than clothing (see the Note on 
13:47). This point can also be inferred from the qualification “that can be put to 
use," for example, furniture covers (Num 4:6-9), bedcovers (1 Sam 19:13; 1 Kgs 
1:1), saddle cloth (Ezek 27:20). 

sackcloth. iaq y an international word. “It was the coarse cloth which slaves 
wore as a loin cloth, and later was a sign of mourning" (Snaith 1967). On the 
basis of Num 31:20, where the same list of articles subject to contamination is 
enumerated and iaq is replaced by ma c aieh Hzzim , literally, “goat product," 
some would render iaq as “cloth of goat feathers (sic)” (Rashbam), or “cloth of 
goat skins" (Keter Torah , Hoffmann 1953). But most likely it translates as “cloth 
of goat hair" because Hzzim means “goat hair" as well as “goats" (Exod 25:4; 
1 Sam 19:13, 16). To this day the black tents, so characteristic of the bedouin, 
are made of goat hair, and sacks of goat hair transport and protect the grain 
(Dalman 1933: 3.198). 

It is not surprising that metal implements are omitted from this list. Metal 
articles were not to be found in the ordinary home (Finkelstein 1962: 129). 
Even so, the more likely reason is that, being nonporous, there was no question 
about whether they could be purified (Wright 1987: 111 n. 69). The enumer¬ 
ated vessels, by contrast, are all organic and their porosity would have made it 
doubtful whether they could be purified. Metal vessels were, of course, used in 
the cult and in armaments, hence they are listed among the items requiring 
purification (6:21; Num 31:22). The question of whether articles of metal (and 
glass) required purification was the subject of a Sadducean controversy (t. Hag. 
3:35; cf. Finkelstein 1962: 128-30). 

that can be put to use . y d§er-ye c aieh mela’kd bahem, that is to say, once 
again. For this meaning of mela’kd, see 7:24. The rabbis derive from this stipula¬ 
tion, correctly, that the vessel must be a finished product in order to be suscepti¬ 
ble to impurity (m. Kelim 4:4; 12:8; 13:2; 16:1). Although wood, cloth, and 
leather are porous and, hence, permeable to impurity, they can be purified if 
they are usable. Presumably, the cost of replacing them would be prohibitive for 
the poor, in contrast to earthenware. (See the Note on “article of wood," 
n. 32.) 

shall be immersed in water (bammayim yuba > ). Literally, “shall be brought 
through water." That immersion is meant is made clear by Jer 13:1; Ps 66:12. 
Also note its synonym, he c ebir bammayim ‘pass through water’ (Num 31:23; 
Ezek 47:3, 4). Ablution, the penultimate step in the purification process, needs 
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to be mentioned here lest one conclude that only persons require it. Objects are 
also impure in regard to sancta even after the ablution and only shed this last 
vestige of impurity at sundown (cf. b. Yebam. 75a). 

then it shall be pure (wetaher). This added word is needed lest one reason 
that objects, unlike persons, may be made pure by washing alone without having 
to wait till evening. 

33. into. J el-toko , literally, “into its midst/' But not if the carcass only makes 
contact with the vessel's outer surface (m. Kelim 2:1; b. Hul. 24b [bar.]; Sipra, 
Shemini 7:6), as can be derived from the rule that an earthen vessel in the same 
tent as a corpse is contaminated only if it is not tightly sealed (Nom 19:15; Sipre 
Num 126). The reason for this leniency may be economic, for all contaminated 
earthenware must be destroyed (Hazzequni). The question still remains, how¬ 
ever: Why is the inside of earthenware susceptible to impurity but not its 
outside? Here, the answer may well be the fear that earthenware, the impurity 
of which can never be removed, may by accident become the receptacle for 
sacred food, the penalty for the eating of which is of the severest—excision by 
God (see the Notes to 7:19-21). This distinction between the inside and the 
outside of earthenware may throw light on the following New Testament pas¬ 
sage: “But the Lord said to him, ‘You Pharisees usually clean the outside of the 
cup and the platter; but the inside of you is full of greed and wickedness’ " 
(Luke 11:39; cf. Matt 23:5-6). (For the possibility that Jesus' homily was coined 
at a time in which debate over the priority of inside versus outside was a live 
issue, see the discussion in Neusner 1974: 374-81.) 

It is questionable, however, whether this rabbinic interpretation is correct. 
The outside of closed earthenware may have been declared insusceptible to 
impurity only when it was located inside a tent containing a corpse (Num 
19:15), that is, corpse contamination was indirect, impinging on the vessel by 
being reflected from the ceiling of the dwelling (see chap. 15, Comment F); but 
had the corpse or corpse-contaminated person come into direct contact with the 
vessel, the vessel would have been rendered impure. Similarly, if the carcass of 
one of these eight specified animals had touched the outside of earthenware, 
even if it were closed, it would be impure (Wright 1987: 98). 

These animals must be small in size because they can fall into earthenware 
vessels (cf. also the Note “whoever touches,” v 31). Flat earthenware was appar¬ 
ently rare: “the thin plate such as we use today was a difficult ceramic form to 
manufacture, and it was little used until NT times” (Kelso 1962: 3.851a). See 
the various pottery types in Amiran (1970), where the flattest ware is still bowl¬ 
shaped (D. Wright). 

any earthen vessel (wekol-keli-heres). This rule would probably not apply 
either to glazed clay, which would not absorb, or to unfired clay, which would 
maintain its status as soil/earth and not be susceptible to contamination (Hoff¬ 
mann 1953). Not surprisingly, Hindu purity laws also distinguish between ob¬ 
jects with hard exteriors like iron or brass, which can be purified by washing or 
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burning, and clay vessels, which must be discarded (Hayley 1980: 123). Earthen 
vessels that have been contaminated by lesser impurities can be purified by two 
burnings (Manu 5.122-23), but “an earthen vessel if polluted by the contact of 
wines, urine, excrement, phlegm, tears, pus, and blood is not purified even by 
being burnt [sic] in fire” ( Vas . 3.59, cited in Kane 1973: 327). The likelihood 
that the Hittites also discarded defiled earthenware is supported by David 
Wright’s communication on the disputed term GIR^, which I quote in full: 

Let us now turn to a question which concerns GIR^ implements, that is, 
those apparently made of fired clay, and the Hittite and Biblical cults. 
There are two Hittite texts which reveal a distinction in the reusability 
of various implements which have become ritually impure, much like the 
distinction in Biblical texts between clay objects and other objects which 
have become impure: 

A. Temple Officials 7 Instructions (KUB XIII, 4, iii, 64-68; cf. 
ANET y p. 209d) 

64. ma-a-an U-NU ~[TE). MES/S-S I <J-NU-TE.ME$ GIR 4 ku-e 
har-te-ni 

65. na-as-sa ma-a-an §AH-tfs UR.GI 7 -<*£ ku-wa-pi-ik-ki an-da Sa-a-li- 
qa 

66. EN UTOL -ma-at ar-ha UL pi-es-se-ya-zi nu a-pa-a-as 
DINGIR.ME§-tfs pa-ap-ra-an-da-za 

67. a-da-an-na pa-a r-i~\ a-pi-e-da-ni-ma DINGIR.MES-es za-ak-kar: 
du-u-ur 

68. a-da-an-na a-ku-rwa~\ -an-na pi-an-zi 

“If the implements of wood and implements of fired clay (GIR 4 ) 
which you hold, if a pig or a dog ever approach [possibly a euphe¬ 
mism for “touch, contact,” similar to biblical qarab —JM] them, 
but the kitchen official does not throw them (the vessels) away, 

(and) he gives to the god to eat from an unclean (implement), 
then to him the gods will give excrement and urine to eat and 
drink.” 

Here implements of wood and fired clay (GIIL*) must be thrown away 
when they are polluted. The text does not indicate that they can be 
purified. Compare KUB, V, 7, obv. 34: UR.GI 7 -&z-dn ku-it G,S BAN- 
SUR -i §a-li-ik-ta nu NINDA.KUR 4 .RA U r MI ka-ri-pa-a$ G,S BAN§UR 
ka-ri-pa-an-zi , “since a dog approached the table and consumed the daily 
bread, they 'consume’ the table.” Goetze (. ANET 3 , p. 497d) interprets 
the consuming of the table as “they will discard the table ” If this is 
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correct, then we have a further example of pollution of a wooden(?) item 
which cannot be reused. 

B. Birth Ritual “When a Woman Conceives” (CTH 489; KBo XVII, 

65, obv. 24-25, paralleled in the text by rev. 28f.; edited by Beckman, 
HBR, pp. 163ff.) 

24. [0-NU-U(T GI §-ya O-NU-UT GIR A -ya GI $ha-a)]s-sa-al-li GlS - 
Nk™- A -ya bu-u-ma-an GIBIL-77M 

25. [da-an-na-ra-an-da) . . . (d)a-an-z]i O-NU-UT ZABAR-md ku-e 
na-as-ta an-da wa-ar-nu-wa-an-zi 

“[Implements of wood, implements of GIR 4 , the stool and the 
bed, all new, empty [. . . they ta]ke, but implements which are 
of bronze, they burn therein." 

Apparently here only items of wood and fired clay (GIR 4 ) which are new 
can be used (cf. Papanikri KBO 5.1i6 where the broken birthstool is no 
longer clean, hence a new one must be made). Yet items of bronze 
(ZABAR) are to be “burnt in," probably to purify them (for reuse?; 
Beckman suggests that “the metal utensils are to be purified through 
burning [of aromatics?]," p. 198). 

Even if one does not take GIR 4 as “fired clay” (as Moyer, Diss., 
p. 106, who saw the parallel between text A and the Biblical material), a 
parallel still exists in a general way between Hittite and Biblical texts. 
Both cultures distinguish between impure items which are not reusable 
and impure items which may be reused after purification. All impure clay 
vessels must be destroyed according to Biblical prescription (Lev 6:21 
[Eng. 28]; ll:32f.; 15:12). Other items may be purified for reuse (see the 
same references). Especially interesting in connection with text B is 
Num 31:19-24, which prescribes that metal items be purified in fire, 
while other items should be purified in water. Thus, this parallel between 
Biblical and Hittite materials gives support to GIR 4 as “fired clay." 

See now Wright 1984: 100-6; 1987: 100-7. 

you shall break (tisboru). Contaminated earthenware must be broken be¬ 
cause its absorbed impurity cannot be removed ( Sipra , Shemini par. 7:13). This 
law is consistently maintained (6:21; 15:12). The Mishna reveals the relative 
cheapness of clay vessels in discussing the evacuation of a fungous house (14:36): 
“Rabbi Meir said: Which of his goods would it render impure? If you say his 
articles of wood, cloth, or metal, he may immerse these and they become pure. 
What does the Torah really have in mind? His earthen vessels, his cruse, and his 
ewer. If the Torah thus show compassion for his abject (bazuy) property, how 
much more for the property precious to him" ( m . Neg. 12:5). For a detailed 
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discussion of the disposal of earthenware in Israel and the ancient Near East, see 
Wright 1984: 95-112; 1987: 93-113). 

34. that might be eaten. y dser ye? dkel, in other words, edible for man; animal 
fodder would not be affected (cf. the Note on v 37 and Sipra , Shemini 9:1). 
The rabbis interpret this phrase as meaning all that can be eaten with one 
swallow (approximately the size of an egg); but anything less than that is not 
subject to contamination ( b. Yoma 80a). It seems more likely, however, that this 
phrase connotes permitted food (e.g., 17:13; cf. Eilberg-Schwartz 1986: 216 n. 
9), which elsewhere will be described as tahor 'pure', a term that in this chapter 
is reserved for carcasses whose contact does not defile (see the Note on v 37b). 

shall become impure (yitma*). If it comes into contact with the carcass of 
one of the enumerated eight species (vv 29-30). 

when it comes into contact with water ( y dser yabo* c dldyw mayim). Once 
wetted by any liquid ( Sipra , Shemini par. 8:1), food becomes susceptible to 
impurity—even after it has dried (b.Hul. 36a). Rashi, however (followed by 
Noth 1965; Elliger 1966; and others) takes the verse to be a continuation of the 
preceding one, in other words, that a contaminated earthen vessel defiles the 
food it contains if water is added to it. This interpretation ostensibly fits better 
with these words, which literally translate, “that water comes from it,” implying 
that food is contained in a vessel. In fact, this seems to be the way the Dead Sea 
sectaries interpret this phrase, as they substitute for yabo* the word yusaq ‘is 
poured' (11QT 49:7). Nevertheless, bd? c al is equivalent to riatan c al ‘put on’ in a 
later verse (v 39) in which the same item is involved—water contacting an 
object. Besides, Rashi’s interpretation implies that dry food inside a contami¬ 
nated bowl remains pure, an implication contradicted by v 33. The objection 
may be raised that this verse cannot be independent of vv 32-33 because it 
depends on the latter for the information that the defiling carcass fell on the 
food. But that fact is clearly assumed, in view of v 35a: “Everything else on 
which the carcass of any of them falls,” that is, in addition to the ones men¬ 
tioned. Thus, this verse comprises the generalization, the susceptibility of water, 
and v 39, the particular, the wetted seed. 

and any liquid that might be drunk, wekol-masqeh y dser yissateh, in other 
words, potable liquid. The rabbis limit these liquids to seven: wine, blood, oil, 
milk, dew, honey, and water (t. Sabb. 8:24-28; m. Mak. 6:4). 

inside any vessel (bekol-keli). Conversely, if the liquid is not in a portable 
container but is embedded in the ground (e.g., an oil or wine vat), it is not a 
carrier of impurity (v 36; Rashbam). Rashi (followed by Dillmann and Ryssel 
1897) continues to interpret this verse as an extension of the previous one, 
claiming that the liquid stems from a vessel contaminated by the carcass of one 
of the eight enumerated animals (vv 29-30). Perhaps the disjunctive accent on 
yiSsateh would support him (Kalisch 1867-72). But his interpretation would 
constitute a redundancy in view of v 33b. Besides, this phrase, “inside any 
vessel,” should logically have been placed at the beginning of the verse, so that 
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the verse would be stating that the contaminated vessel defiles food as well as 
drink. But as the text stands, Rashi’s interpretation implies that only earthen 
vessels can defile wetted food, whereas all vessels (including earthen ones) can 
defile only liquids. These inconcinnities are removed once this verse is allowed 
to stand by itself: wetted food and potable drink are alike susceptible to impu¬ 
rity. 

The rabbis ascribe even greater impurity susceptibility to liquids by declar¬ 
ing that their impurity is always of the first remove, even if the contaminating is 
of a lesser (i.e., second) remove (t. Yom 1:6; m. Para 8:7). This distinction is 
even more apparent in the purity rules of Qumran, which declare that a novi¬ 
tiate may partake of the community's dry food after the initial year of probation 
but of its liquids only after the second year (IQS 6:16-21). For the sectaries of 
Qumran and the Sadducees, the power of water to transmit impurity was so 
great that if poured in an unbroken stream from a pure vessel into an impure 
one, the water would transmit the receiving vessel’s impurity “upstream" to the 
pure vessel (MMT B 55-58)—a position that the rabbis categorically rejected 
(m. Yad . 4:7). 

Thus, water constitutes an anomalous, indeed, paradoxical status. It is the 
purifying agent par excellence (v 32b); yet it is most vulnerable to impurity. The 
only logical answer seems to be that water used for purification (ablution) does 
indeed become contaminated by the object it is purifying. Hence, it most proba¬ 
bly must be drained off without allowing it to come into contact with any person 
or object. 

35. Everything else, wekol (with Dillmann and Ryssel 1897), for example, 
metal vessels not mentioned in v 32. For this usage of wekol , see v 23. Otherwise 
if it were rendered literally as “And all," v 35aa would be a mere repetition of v 
32aa. These latter verse segments form an inclusion, a stylistic device also 
attested in the rest of the chapter (e.g., vv 20, 23; 41 ap, b), which also explains 
the absence of the datum, contact with the eight carcasses, from v 34 (see 
above). Thus vv 3 5ap—38 constitute a discrete subunit. 

oven (tannur). For baking (Ibn Ezra). On the structure and operation of 
biblical ovens, see the Note on 2:4. 

stove (kirayim). For cooking (Ibn Ezra). A hapax, but frequently used by the 
rabbis, who claim that this stove contains openings for two pots ( m.Sabb . 3:1) 
(hence, the dual formation). Such a stove was indeed discovered at Masada 
(Avitsur 1976: 116 fig. 307). 

shall be smashed (yuttds). A qal passive, first recognized by Rabbi Moses the 
Priest, mentioned by Ibn Ezra (according to Hoffmann 1953). The antonym of 
the verb natas is band ‘build’ (e.g., Jer 1:10). Hence, natas refers to the destruc¬ 
tion of something built* (e.g., 14:45; Isa 22:10; Saadiah, Ramban). 

Although the oven and stove are also made of earthenware their destruction 
must be specified lest one reason that because they are embedded in the ground 
they are not susceptible to impurity (Ramban; and see the Notes on the next 
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verse) or that because they might not be easily replaceable, they have been 
conceded as an exception to the rule that contaminated earthenware must be 
broken (Ehrlich 1908-14). 

and impure they shall remain for you (uteme’im yihyu lakem). The pausal 
y atnah precedes this phrase, thereby declaring it a discrete statement. It implies 
that after the oven or stove is smashed it may not be rebuilt (cf. Jer 18:4; Keter 
Torah). For the form of v 35a|3, b, see vv 1 Ob—1 la, 43b, 44a. 

36. spring (ma^an). Natural (e.g., Gen 7:11; Josh 15:9; Pss 74:15; 104:10; 
114:8). 

cistern (bor). Manmade (e.g., Exod 21:33; Deut 6:11; Jer 2:13; Ps 7:16). 

in which water is collected (miqweh-mayim). As the absence of the copula¬ 
tive indicates, this term is not a discrete container of water (contra LXX, 
Saadiah, and Ibn Ezra [second opinion]) but is a generalizing apposition to the 
preceding phrase, necessitated by the fact that bor can also mean a (waterless) 
“pit” (e.g., Gen 37:20) or “prison” (e.g., Jer 38:6). 

shall remain pure (yihyeh tahor). Because they are embedded in the ground 
(b. Sabb. 81a [bar.]). The use of the adjective tahor instead of the verb yithar 
(cf. v 32b) indicates that the status quo continues unchanged (see the Note on 
“it remains pure,” v 37). 

however. y ak denotes the restriction, contrast, or qualification of a preceding 
idea (Snaith 1964); cf. v 4; 21:23; 23:39; 27:26, 28. The referent is clearly v 34. 

such a carcass (benibldtdm). When one of the eight carcasses is in the 
water, though the water remains pure, the carcass defiles whatever contacts it 
(Sipra , Shemini par. 9:5). 

37. seed grain (zera c zerua c ). Inedible grain, in contrast to hd’okel y dser 
ye’akel ‘edible food’ (v 34; Ramban). zerua c is not an adjective but a noun, as in 
zeru c eha ‘its seed’ (Isa 61:11; cf. also zeroSm, zefonim ‘seeds’, Dan 1:12, 16, 
cited by Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Rashbam). 

that is to be sown ( y aser yizzarea c ). That is, the grain is loose, but once it is 
in the ground, it cannot be rendered impure {Sipra, Shemini 11:3). 

it remains pure (tahor hu y ). As long as it is dry (Tg. Ps.-].). The use of the 
adjective instead of a verbal form (cf. v 32b) indicates that its condition remains 
unchanged (see the Note on “shall remain pure,” v 36). 

38. is put (yuttan). Another qal passive (cf. yuttas , v 35; §ordp, 10:16; zoraq, 
Num 19:13; Suppak , Num 35:33). mayim ‘water’ is treated as a collective and, 
hence, takes a singular verb (e.g., Num 19:13). 

on the seed ( c al-zera c ). That is, the loose and inedible seed of v 37. “For if 
you claim that there is susceptibility to impurity for things embedded (in the 
soil), you will never find a seed that has not become susceptible” (Rashi). “Else 
there would be no pure plant whatever, for there is none, near or upon which 
some impure swarming creature is not found” (Rashi on v 34; cf. Sipra , Shemini 
11:3; b. Hul. 118b). 

The basic principle is that the earth and everything that is embedded in it, 
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such as cisterns (v 36) and planted seeds (v 37), are not susceptible to impurity. 
But objects unattached to the land such as vessels (vv 32-33), solid food (v 34a), 
potable drink (v 34b), and loose seed (v 38) are susceptible. The sole exceptions 
are earthenware ovens or stoves, even if they are embedded in the ground 
(v 35b). Strikingly, in various Hindu sects (e.g., Assamese), the soaking of grain 
also renders it permeable to impurity (Hayley 1980: 115). 

39. has died. ydmut, that is, naturally. But if it has been slaughtered prop¬ 
erly as a sacrifice (17:3-7) or if it was brought down as game (17:13-14), it is not 
considered a nebela and does not convey impurity. This verse proves indirectly 
that this interpolation (see below) does not permit profane slaughter and, hence, 
cannot stem from P, which does not hold that all animals eligible for the altar 
had to be offered on the altar (see the Introduction, JC). Note that in Zoroastri¬ 
anism and Hinduism, carcasses killed for sacrifice do not defile (Boyce 1975: 
302; Manu 5.39). 

anyone who touches it shall be impure until evening (hannogea c beniblatah 
yitma y c ad-ha c areb). On the verse “For in respect of the fate of man and the fate 
of beast, they have one and the same fate: as the one dies so dies the other . . . 
man has no superiority over beast" (Qoh 3.19), the rabbis comment wryly, “Just 
as man defiles by touch when he dies (Num 19:11) so a beast defiles by touch 
when it dies. Moreover, the beast is in reality superior to man since one who 
touches a human corpse is impure for seven days but one who touches the 
beast's carcass is only impure until evening" ( Letters of R. Akiba in Wertheimer 
1955: 2.381; cf. Midr. Tank Emor 21). 

40. and anyone who eats of its carcass. Why need this be mentioned when it 
is obvious that if a person who touches or carries a carcass is rendered impure 
(see the Note on v 27), all the more so if he eats of it? Furthermore, as eating 
was omitted in the case of an impure animal carcass (vv 24-28), why was the 
case of the pure animal included here? The answer is obvious: whereas a person 
would hardly be expected to eat the carcass of an impure quadruped, he might 
not hesitate to eat the carcass of a pure quadruped on the assumption that it was 
properly slaughtered. Hence, there was a need to specify that the required 
purification was equivalent to (but not severer than) that required of one who 
carried the carcass (Ramban). 

and anyone who carries its carcass (wehannose y y et-nibldtdh). The midrash 
plays on the verb no§e y } reading it as nose y ‘forget' (cf. Jer 23:39) and deriving 
from it that this impurity is contracted “regardless if it took place deliberately or 
accidentally" (Wertheimer 1955: 266)—a reminder that intention is not a coef¬ 
ficient of impurity (see chap. 4, Comment B). 

It has already been observed (Notes on 5:2 and 7:21, 24) that originally the 
carcass of a pure animal did not defile by touch. At this juncture, it would be apt 
to summarize the evidence: (1) 5:2 deals with impurity arising from contact 
beniblat hayyd teme y d y o beniblat behemd teme y a y o beniblat seres tame y ‘[with] 
the carcass of an impure wild quadruped or the carcass of an impure domesti- 
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cated quadruped or the carcass of an impure swarming creature’. Thus this verse 
implies, by omission, that the carcasses of pure wild quadrupeds (e.g., 17:13-14; 
Deut 14:5), pure domesticated quadrupeds (e.g., Deut 14:4), and pure swarming 
creatures (e.g., 11:21-22) do not defile by touch. (2) The same conclusion must 
be derived from 7:21, dealing with one who ‘'touches anything impure, be it 
human impurity or an impure quadruped or any impure detestable creature.” 
Once again pure quadrupeds are omitted from this list, the implication being 
that their carcasses do not defile by touch. (3) If the suet from the carcass of a 
pure quadruped may be utilized in man’s service (7:24), clearly it does not defile. 
(4) The only creatures in chap. 11 whose carcasses expressly defile by touch are 
the impure quadrupeds (vv 4-8, 24-28), the eight named rodents and reptiles 
(vv 29-38), and the pure quadrupeds (vv 39^-0). But the first two categories are 
distinguishable by being called tame*, whereas all others in the chapter are 
referred to as seqes, the latter term implying only that their ingestion is forbid¬ 
den but they do not defile. The pericope on pure quadrupeds that defile by 
touch (vv 39-40), however, does not contain the adjective tame y and, moreover, 
is out of place (belonging logically after v 28 instead of interrupting the section 
on the seres, 29-38, 41-42). (5) Impurity is contracted by a priest if he touches 
bekol-seres y dser yitma y 4o 'any swarming creature by which he is made impure’ 
(22:5). As there are swarming creatures whose touch does not defile (all but the 
eight rodents and reptiles, 11:29-30), it stands to reason that a similar distinc¬ 
tion exists among the other animal species, namely, that some of their carcasses 
do not defile by touch. Moreover, as the priest is only forbidden to eat a carcass 
(22.8) it can be deduced that touching is not forbidden. Otherwise, the prohibi¬ 
tion would have been against touching, and eating would have been deduced a 
fortiori. As will be shown (Comment A below), the original kernel of this 
chapter dealt solely with an enumeration of the prohibited animals as food 
(quadrupeds, vv 1-8; fish, vv 9-12; birds, vv 13-23, and reptiles, w 41-43) and 
the section on purification procedures imposed for handling the carcasses of 
impure quadrupeds and eight creatures (vv 24-38) was a later insertion. It 
therefore follows that vv 39-40, which declare that the carcasses of pure animals 
defile by touch (and portage) as well as by ingestion (plus the final section, w 
43-47, see below) belong to the last stage in the development of this chapter. 
For details, see Comment A below. 

The Dead Sea covenanters and the Sadducees held that the skins and bones 
of a pure carcass (not to speak of an impure one; see the Note on v 24) as well 
as its flesh transmit impurity (11QT 51:4-5; MMT B 22-23; cf. m. Yad. 4:6). 
The rabbis, however, restricted impurity contagion exclusively to the flesh 
(m. HuL 9:12). 

shall launder his clothes (yekabbes begadayw). The LXX (Old Greek) adds 
the equivalent of werahas bammayim 'and he shall bathe in water*—a superflu¬ 
ous addition because it must be assumed. ''In the Torah, there is no laundering 
that does not require [bodily] immersion” (Mek Yitro 3). 
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41. All creatures that swarm upon the earth (wekobhasseres hassores c al - 
ha’ares). The third and final category of “swarmers” (the first being the fish, 
seres hammayim, vv 9-12, and the second, the flying insects, seres ha c op , vv 20- 
23) is divided into three subcategories: the creeping, the four-footed, and the 
many-footed (v 42a). The eight named rodents and reptiles (vv 29-30) are 
theoretically included in this category (Ibn Ezra, Ramban), but not being seqes 
clearly do not belong. Besides, it is anomalous to find the exceptions (vv 29-30) 
listed ahead of the main category (see Comment A below). 

are an abomination; they shall not be eaten (seqes hu lo 3 ye 3 akel). The use of 
seqes, as explained (Note on v 11), means that ingestion is forbidden but not 
defiling. This is again demonstrated by the following epexegetical comment: 
“they shall not be eaten” (see also v 42b). 

42. belly, gdhon (Gen 3:14). In most MSS the waw is written large; it is the 
middle letter of the Pentateuch (b. Qidd. 30a; Sopherim 9:2). 

comprising (lekol). See the Note on “every quadruped,” v 26. 

comprising all creatures that swarm on the earth , for they are an abomination 
(lekobhasseres hassores c abhd 3 dres lo 3 to y kelum ki-seqes hem). A chiastic reprise 
of v 41, thus indicating stylistically that vv 41-42 form an organic unit: the 
three species of land swarmers framed by an inelusio structure in chiastic form, 
whose most significant consequence is that the following verse (v 43) heads up a 
new unit. The purpose of the repetition is not just literary but ideological. It 
stresses that in contradistinction to the other animal categories (quadrupeds, 
birds, and fish), which have permissible species, all of the swarming creatures are 
forbidden as food. Note that the word kol 'every, all’ occurs six times in vv 41- 

43. This distinction is carried out in exactly the same manner in 20:25, where 
again only the land swarmers are defined by the particle kol 

43-44. These two verses reveal a symmetric, introverted structure, which 
aids significantly in their exegesis, as follows: 


43 A 

44 


A' 


y abtesaqqesu y ebnapsotekem bekobhasseres hassores [ c abha y ares] 

Bj weld 3 tittamme 3 u bdhem wenitmetem bam 
B 2 hi 3 dni YHWH 3 elohekem 
B'j wehitqaddistem wiheyitem qedosim 
B' 2 ki qados 3 dni [ y elohekem] 

weld 3 tetamme y u y et-napsotekem bekobhasseres hdromei c abhd 3 dres 


43 A You shall not defile your throats with any creature that swarms 

[upon the earth]. 

Bj You shall not make yourselves impure therewith and thus be¬ 
come impure, 

44 B 2 for I the Lord am your God. 

B'i You shall sanctify yourselves and be holy, 

B' 2 for I [your God] am holy. 
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A' You shall not contaminate your throats with any swarming creature 
that moves upon the earth. 

The chiastic arrangement leads to the following main observations: (1) The 
inclusion (AA') is identical in meaning; hence the different verbs Siqqes and 
timme 3 are synonymous. Their synonymity contrasts sharply with their discrete 
meanings in the previous verses, an indication that another source is operative 
here. (2) The ki clauses (B 2 B' 2 ) are rationales for the immediately preceding 
statements, indicating a need for reversification: v 43 should end with v 44aa 
and v 44 should begin with v 44ap. (3) The injunction to Israel to refrain from 
impurity is justified by its imperative to attain holiness (BjB'j). These injunc¬ 
tions are similarly structured, leading to the firm conclusion that MTs hapax 
wenitmetem should be read wenitme 3 tem ‘and become impure'. (4) The recon¬ 
structed words, in brackets, are explained in the Notes, below. 

43. You shall not defile ( 3 aUtesaqqesu). The denominative of seqes ‘abomi¬ 
nation' appeared earlier (vv 11, 13) but with the impure carcass as its object. 
Here, however, it appears with the object nepes , which clearly refers to the 
person and not his food. It corresponds and, hence, is synonymous with weld 3 
tetamme 3 u ‘you shall not contaminate’ (v 44b), for the latter also has the same 
object, nepes. The fact that this verb, siqqes , has a different connotation than 
that found earlier in the chapter (where it means “abominate”) and that, more¬ 
over, its use is identical to that found in 20:25b, is an indication that these two 
verses (vv 43-44)—most likely part of the same source as 20:25b—were added 
later to the chapter (see the Notes below and Comment A), siqqes/seqes 
always concerns ingestion, as recognized by the rabbis (b. MeHl. 16b; Rashi); see 
the Notes on vv 10, 11. 

your throats /et-napsotekem). Earlier it was established that the noun seqes 
and its denominative verb siqqes refer to the abomination resulting from eating 
(but not touching) impure animal food (see the Note on vv 10, 11). This 
conclusion is supported in this verse by the word nepes. Although it can, and 
often does, refer to a person (e.g., 2:1; 4:2; 5:1, 4; 7:20, 27; 15:17; 17:11; 22:11) 
and, hence, could in this instance be rendered “your own persons, yourselves,” 
the context of ingestion of impure food favors the more limited notion of nepes 
as referring to the digestive system, more specifically, the throat. This meaning 
is amply attested in Scripture (e.g., Num 21:5; Isa 5:14; 29:8; 32:6; 55:2; 58:11; 
Jer 2:12; 3:12, 14, 25; Jonah 2:6; Hab 2:5; Pss 63:6; 69:2; 124:4-5). Particularly 
impressive is Ezekiel’s comment: “my throat is undefiled (napSi lo 3 metummd 3 d); 
from my youth till now I have not eaten the flesh of a carcass (nebeld) or of an 
animal torn by wild beasts, nor has fouled meat entered my mouth” (Ezek 4:14). 
Not only is the context identical—the ingestion of forbidden meat—but the 
idiom is precisely the same, timme 3 (= siqqes) 3 et-hannepeS (cf. v 44b) ‘contami¬ 
nate the throat’. That the identical phrase also occurs in 20:25b is an indication 
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of the possibility that these two verses (vv 43-44) belong to H; see the Notes 
below and Comment A. 

any creature that swarms (bekol-hasseres hassores). The LXX and Pesh. add 
c al-hd*ares ‘on the land’, which would then allow v 43a to form an inclusio with 
v 44b. In support of this view are the previous context, the expressed statement 
of v 44b, and the fact that the subject matter here is not all swarming creatures 
(which would include the fish and the flying insects, some of which are pure, 
vv 9, 21-22) but only those which swarm on the land (none of which are pure; 
see below). 

[you shall not] make yourselves impure [therewith]([weld] tittamme*u 
[bdhem]). A hithpacel (cf. v 24; 18:24, 30; 21:1, 3, 4, 11; Num 6:7). In distinc¬ 
tion to the earlier verses, tame*/timme* here connotes defiling not by touch (e.g., 
v 24), but by ingestion (Rashi, correctly)—a concept conveyed in the previous 
verses by seqes/siqqes (see the Note on vv 10, 11)—further evidence that this 
verse (and the following) belong to a different source; see below. 

and thus become impure (wenitmetem bam). Or “lest you become impure”; 
the particle lo* in the previous sentence (v 43ba) does double duty and applies 
here as well (e.g., 19:29; 22:9; Driver 1892: $115, p. 133). The aleph missing in 
the verb is supplied by the Sam. (for similar omissions, see Gen 20:6; Deut 1:12; 
Isa 13:20; Ps 18:40). Some exegetes, however, would regard the MT correct as it 
stands, either deriving it from the root tmh (e.g., Job 18:3—a hapax) or deriving 
it from tmm (reading netammonu) f the equivalent of rabbinic tmtm ‘stupid, 
dumb’ (so interpreted in b. Yoma 39a, and by Saadiah, Ibn Ezra [second expla¬ 
nation], and Radak), the idea being that the consumption of forbidden meat 
leads to mental obtuseness (an idea promulgated by Philo.and later interpreters; 
see Comment E below). 

The very structure of this verse, however, favors the former interpretation: 
weld* tittamme’u bdhem wenitme[*]tem bam contrasts in meaning with but is 
parallel in structure to wehitqaddistem wiheyitem qedosim ‘you shall sanctify 
yourselves and be holy’ (v 44b). Both phrases employ roots that occur twice, the 
first in the hithpa c el and the second in a passive formation (Hoffmann 1953). A 
more exact parallel lies in y al-tittamme*u . . . nitme’u ‘do not make yourselves 
impure . . . became impure’ (18:24), where the same root, tm* recurs and in 
the same verb patterns, hithpacel and niph c al. Thus the rendering “became 
impure” is mandated here, which also allows the added inference that this verse 
belongs to the same source as that of 18:24. 

The question remains, why the emphasis on the repulsiveness of the land- 
swarming creatures, which far exceeds that of the previously mentioned crea¬ 
tures? That these verses (43-44) stem from another source really begs the ques¬ 
tion, for it still could be asked: Why did this source single out the swarming 
creatures? The answer (Eerdmans 1912: 65) probably lies in the unique nature 
of the seres hd*dres. In contradistinction to all other categories, which can boast 
of at least several permitted creatures (quadrupeds, v 3; Deut 14:4; fish, v 9; 
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birds, Deut 11:11; flying insects, vv 21-22), the land swarmers allow for no 
exceptions—all ( bekol; six times in vv 41-43) are forbidden. Hence they are 
decisively abhorred. Furthermore, the land swarmers are ubiquitous, especially 
in the kitchens or wherever food is stored (see the Notes on v 32). Yet these 
reasons still do not explain why all land swarmers were eschewed and none were 
allowed. 

For a possible answer one must resort to the speculative but cogent explana¬ 
tion proffered by Paschen (1970: 58). Earth (*eres) can denote se’ol ‘the under¬ 
world', the abode of the dead (e.g., Exod 15:12; Jer 17:13; Jonah 2:7; Pss 22:30; 
71:20), also Ugaritic ars (e.g., KTU 1.10, 2.24) and Akk. ersetu (CAD, E 310). 
Even more to the point is that c apdr , usually rendered “dust," at times denotes 
“the grave" or “the underworld” (e.g., Isa 26:19; Ps 22:16, 30; Job 7:21; 10:9; 
17:16; 20:11; Dan 12:2; cf. Ridderbos 1948). Thus, it is the association with the 
earth, the sphere of death, that led to the exclusion of all land swarmers from 
Israel’s diet. This explanation, admittedly speculative for the present, will take 
on added force once it is demonstrated that all ritual impurity, embedded and 
legislated in chaps. 11-15, has this as its common denominator: the association 
with death. Perhaps for this reason, the call to holiness is attached to the blanket 
prohibition of all land swarmers. As will be shown (Comment E below), because 
the antonym of tame’ ‘impure’ is qados ‘holy’, then if the former stands for the 
forces of death, the latter symbolizes the forces of life. Israel, then, is com¬ 
manded here to desist from land swarmers, the denizens of the sphere of death, 
by keeping in mind that its task is to be holy, to seek life, for its God is holy: he 
is the source of life. For a fuller substantiation of this thesis, see chap. 12, 
Comment B and chap. 15, Comment G. 

44. for I the Lord, am your God (ki ? ani YHWH *elohekem). YHWH is part 
of the subject, as shown by v 45a (Hoffmann 1953). This is a phrase that is 
typical of H and its dependencies: without (18:2, 4, 30; 19:3, 4, 10, 25, 31, 34, 
36; 20:24; 23:22, 43; 25:38, 55; 26:13; Exod 29:46b; Num 10:10; 15:41 bis; Ezek 
20:5, 7, 19); with ki (20:7; 24:22; 25:17; 26:1, 44); with ki and as object of the 
verb yada c ‘know’ (Exod 6:7; 16:12; 29:46a; Ezek 20:20; 28:26; 34:30; 39:22, 28). 
As indicated by these citations from H (with ki), this phrase always provides the 
rationale for the previous statement. Thus it must be connected with 43b, a fact 
further supported by the structure of vv 43-44 (see above). It declares that the 
reason Israel must abstain from eating land swarmers is that its God has forbid¬ 
den it. A second reason—holiness—follows. 

You shall sanctify yourselves and be holy, wehitqaddistem wihyitem qedosim, 
literally, “you shall make yourselves holy so that you will be holy" (see 20:7). 
This statement is parallel in structure and opposite in meaning to v 43b: Israel 
must not contaminate itself by ingesting land swarmers because holiness, the 
goal it must seek, cannot coexist with impurity. That Israel is commanded to be 
holy is the main thrust of H (chaps. 17—26; cf. Num 15:40). Israel can become 
holy (which it is not at present, the position of D) by obedience to God’s moral 
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and ritual commandments (cf. chap. 19 and the Introduction to vol. 2). This 
objective is adumbrated in earlier sources (Exod 19:6; 22:30) but is assiduously 
avoided—and, by implication, denied—by P, which holds that only the priests 
(and temporary Nazirites) are holy. On the significance of these additions from 
H, see Comment A below. 

for I am holy (ki qados y dni). The reason that Israel must aspire to holiness is 
imitatio del This rationale is applied to these diet laws once again (20:26; cf. 
v 25) and is discussed in Comment E below. Note that in Leviticus, qados (full) 
always refers to God but qados (defective) always refers to man (cf. 11:44-45; 
19:2; 20:7, 26; 21:6-8; Hoffmann 1953). The LXX adds YHWH y elohekem f 
which gives the complete formula as found elsewhere (e.g., 19:2) but which, 
more importantly, balances its counterpart (B' 2 of the scheme above). The fact 
that this truncated form also appears in v 45b may have influenced its formation 
here. Even there, however, reconstruction may be required; see below. 

You shall not contaminate your throats (weld* tetamme y u y et-napsotekem). 
The counterpart to v 43aa with two slight variations: the negative particle is lo y 
rather than y al, and the verb is timme y instead of siqqes. The switch to lo y is 
significant in that it indicates that the prohibition is permanently binding (see 
the Notes on 10:6, 7, 9). The use of timme y as a synonym of siqqes indicates a 
different source from the previous verses of this chapter, in which these two 
terms differed radically in meaning (see the Note on “make yourselves impure,” 
v 43, above). 

that moves (haromeS). The counterpart to and synonym of hassores ‘that 
swarms' (v 43ap). It is found frequently with the object c al-ha y ares (cf. Gen 1:26, 
28, 30; 7:14, 21; 8:17, 19) and also with c al-hd y adamd (cf. Gen 7:8; Ezek 38:20) 
or in construct with y addma (cf. 20:25; Gen 9:2). That the verb ramas can mean 
“move, stir” and, hence, apply to all animals and not just to creepers; see Gen 
7:21; 9:3 for land animals and Gen 1:21; Ps 69:35 for sea creatures; see also the 
Note on this word in v 46. 

45. For I the Lord (ki y ani YHWH). A favorite expression (with or without 
ki) in H (18:5, 6, 21; 19:12, 14, 16, 18, 28, 30, 32, 37; 21:12; 22:2, 3, 8, 30, 31, 
33; 26:2, 45; cf. Exod 6:2, 6, 8, 29; 12:12; Num 3:15, 45). The Sam. and Pesh. 
add y elohekem (see v 44aa). Nevertheless, the lack of this word at the end of this 
verse militates against adding it here. The MT reveals that this phrase forms an 
inclusio with the end of the verse, as follows: 

A ki y dni YHWH 

X hamma c aleh y etkem me y eres misrayim lihyot Idkem le y lohim. 
wihyitem qedosim 

A ki qadol y dni [YHWH] 
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am he who brought you up (hamma c aleh). This is the only place in P or H that 
uses this verb in this context. Elsewhere we find the verb hosT, both in the 
perfect (25:38, 42; Exod 29:46; Num 15:41) and as a participle, most* (22:33; 
Exod 6:7). The use of the participle with God as the subject is typical of H (e.g., 
21:8, 15, 23; 22:33). 

from the land of Egypt This motif is linked with the Passover (Exod 12; 
Deut 16:1), the pilgrimage festivals (23:43; Deut 16:3, 12), the return from 
Babylon (Isa 51:10), the obligation to obey the Lord's commandments (19:36; 
26:13), the injunction to attain holiness (11:45; 22:33; Num 15:41), and laws 
concerning the redemption of slaves (25:38, 42, 45). Above all, the Lord's re¬ 
demption of Israel from the land of Egypt means, in legal terms, that the 
ownership of Israel is transferred from Pharaoh to God (26:12-13; Exod 20:2) 
and Israel now must serve him (25:42, 55) and, hence, obey all his commands 
(Daube 1963: 442-46). For further details, especially on its legal background in 
the ancient Near East, see the Comment on chap. 25. 

you shall be holy , for I am holy (wihyitem qeddSim ki qado$ 3 dni). The LXX 
adds "the Lord," needed to make this statement an inclusio with v 45a. It would 
also be precisely equivalent to 20:26a, which, strikingly, is also attached to and is 
the rationale for the animal-food prohibitions (20:25)—another indication that 
vv 43-44 belong to H. 

46. These are the instructions (zo y t torat). There are a total of twelve Priestly 
torot: eight in Leviticus and four in Numbers. This torn is the only one not 
directly involved with priestly concerns; but the function of the priest is to teach 
the tora to Israel, in this case, the distinctions between pure and impure animals 
(v 47). Hence, what the priests teach, the laity observe (see also the Note on 
6:2). This expression, zo y t torat, is found in 6:2, 7, 18; 7:1, 11; 14:2; Num 6:13; 
in the absolute in 7:37; 14:54; Num 19:14; and as a subscript, as here, in 12:7; 
13:59; 14:32, 57; and 15:32. The subscripts frequently resume the title lines, as 
can be seen by comparing v 2 with v 46; 15:2 with 15:33; 13:2 with 14:56; Num 
5:12, 14 with 5:29-30; Josh 20:2 with 20:9 (Fishbane 1980: 441-42). The 
resumptive subscript is also characteristic of Hittite texts. The Papanikra text 
begins "thus speaks the priest of the land Kummanni: ‘If a woman sits on the 
birth stool . . . and the dish broke . . " (1.1-3) and it ends "If a woman sits 

on the birth stool and the dish broke. This is the word of Papanikri, the priest 
from Kummanni" (4.37-40; Sommer and Eheloff 1924). The ritual of Zarpiya 
of Kizzuwatna against pestilence opens "Thus [said] Zarpiya. ... If the year is 
bad and there is constant dying . . and concludes "Word of Zarpiya: if the 
year is bad and there is constant dying" (Schwartz 1938). 

birds , all living creatures that move in the water. The order of fish and birds 
(vv 9-12, 13-19) is here reversed, probably for aesthetic, literary reasons. In this 
way v 46b is composed of two symmetrically balanced parts: creatures of the 
water and creatures of the earth. The absence of the generic daga ‘fish’, attested 
in the creation story (Gen 1:26, 28), clearly indicates that the latter was not the 
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model for this subscript’s author who, instead, followed the language of v 10b— 
with the exception of hdromefat (see below). 

move (hardme§et). For this rendering see the Note on v 44. Here it is 
clearly the semantic equivalent of hassoreset ‘swarm’. Again, literary grounds 
mandated the use of a synonym to avoid duplicating both the subject and the 
verb. To be sure, the writer might have avoided the repetition by writing wekol 
nepes hahayya haSSoreset bammayim we c al-ha>ares ‘all living creatures that swarm 
in the water and on the land’, but that would have broken the symmetrical 
balance he wanted to attain. The use of rome§ for fish is attested in Gen 1:21. 

and all creatures (ulekol-nepes). Here the lamed is emphatic (see the Note 
on “every quadruped,” v 26). The lamed coming at the end of a series is 
conjunctive in force, but stronger than the waw and, thus, may also be rendered 
“including” (Milgrom 1970a: nn. 237, 262, 279). 

47. for discriminating (lehabdil). Creation, according to P, was the product 
of God making distinctions (Gen 1:4, 6, 7, 14, 18). This divine function is to be 
continued by Israel: the priests to teach it (10:10-11) and the people to practice 
it (cf. Ezek 22:26). The purpose of the discriminations that Israel must impose 
on the animal world is not explained here. But the rationale is stated unambigu¬ 
ously in 20:25-26, “You shall distinguish (wehibdaltem) the pure quadruped 
from the impure, the impure bird from the pure. You shall not defile your 
throats with a quadruped or bird or anything that moves [on] the earth, which I 
have set apart (hibdalti) for you to treat as impure . . . and I have set you apart 
(wa’abdal) from all other peoples to be mine.” The animal world mirrors the 
human. The separation of the animals into the pure and the impure is both a 
model and a lesson for Israel to separate itself from the nations. The latter have 
defiled themselves by their idolatry and immorality. Israel must, therefore, re¬ 
frain from partaking of their practices and, thereby, become eligible for a life of 
holiness—the way and nature of its God (see further Comment E below). 

For H, which enjoins the attainment of holiness upon all Israel, the diet 
laws are indispensable, not just as a heuristic and disciplinary regimen but as a 
constitutive and integral element of holiness itself. As impurity and holiness are 
antithetical states, Israel can eo ipso not be holy if it defiles itself with impure 
forces. The result of such defilement is also spelled out: expulsion from the land 
(20:22-23), a national form of karet (18:29). This notion that Israel’s land ten¬ 
ure is dependent on its collective practice of separation and holiness is solely the 
teaching of H. It is not to be found in this verse, the product of a P tradent (see 
Comment A below) who, in consonance with P’s ideology, implicitly denies 
that holiness is a desirable goal for Israel or that its land tenure is dependent on 
its abstention from impure forces. Rather, P inculcates that holiness is confined 
to the sanctuary, its sancta, and its officiants. Only within this sacred sphere is 
the one defiled by a carcass subject to karet , a penalty that befalls the individual 
sinner but not the nation. Everywhere else, however, this impurity is of no great 
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consequence, and by evening it is gone. Further discussion of this seminal verb, 
hibdil, is reserved for the Note on 20:24. 

between the impure and the pure (ben hattame 3 uben hattahor). If the refer¬ 
ence here is to the ingestion of animal flesh, then v 47b becomes sheer redun¬ 
dancy. The deduction is ineluctable that the subject here is the only other one 
specified in this chapter—contact with animal carcasses. Corroboration is sup¬ 
plied by the fact that the word tame 3 ‘impure' is used exclusively with regard to 
the carcasses that defile by touch, namely, the quadrupeds (w 4-8, 24-28, 39- 
40) and the eight named rodents and reptiles (vv 29-38). Further supporting 
this deduction is this verse's chiastic structure (see the Note below). Another 
deduction from this phrase is that the subscript is the work of the final editor of 
this chapter, for it presumes the presence of vv 29-38 (and 39-40?), which were 
inserted at a secondary stage in the development of this chapter; for details, see 
Comment A below. That this subscript is the work of the P school and not of H 
is underscored by the use of tame 3 and tahor to describe defilement by contact 
and not by ingestion (see below and Comment A). 

between creatures that may be eaten and creatures that may not be eaten 
(uben hahayyd hanne 3 ekelet uben hahayyd 3 d§er Id 3 te 3 akel). The permitted and 
prohibited animals here stand in chiastic relation to the terms “impure” and 
“pure” in the beginning verse. This technique is more graphically evident in the 
one other subscript referring to the animal-food prohibitions: wehibdaltem ben 
habbehemd hattehord latteme 3 d uben-ha c op hattame 3 lattahor ‘you shall discrimi¬ 
nate between the pure and impure quadruped and between the impure and pure 
bird’ (20:25a). One should also note that the chiasm can be explained on logical 
as well as stylistic grounds. In both attestations of this chiasm (11:47; 20:25), 
tame 3 precedes tahor when the impure species are less numerous, and tahor (or 
its equivalent, as in this verse) precedes when the pure species are less numerous. 
The reason is that one always sets aside the lesser quantity from the larger one 
(Hazzequni on 20:25). Thus the permitted creatures are fewer than the forbid¬ 
den ones, whereas the impure creatures (by touch, not by ingestion!) are fewer 
than the pure ones. Similarly, in 20:25 pure quadrupeds are fewer than impure 
ones (Deut 14:4-5), whereas impure birds are fewer than pure ones (see the 
Note on Lev 11:13). Hazzequni’s insight is corroborated by another chiastic 
structure involving tame 3 and tahor ; that with qode§ and hoi (10:10; Ezek 22:26; 
44:23): the smaller quantities of qodeS and tame 3 precede the larger quantities of 
hoi and tahor, respectively. 

The conclusion of 20:25 is illuminating: 3 dser-hibdalti lakem letamme 3 
‘which I have set apart for you to treat as impure’. In this verse and, indeed, in 
H to which this verse belongs, the distinction preserved in P that tame 3 refers to 
defilement by contact (cf. also 5:2) and not by eating (for which §eqesy§iqqes is 
used; see the Note on v 11), is no longer upheld: §eqes/$iqqes and tame 3 /timme 3 
are indistinguishable, both referring to ingestion (cf. 20:25; 22:8) as in v 44. The 
same holds true for the terminological distinction between the permitted ani- 
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mals: edible ones are hanne’ekelet 'that may be eaten’, and those whose contact 
does not defile are hattahor ‘pure’. This distinction is consistently preserved in 
the P sections: *dkal (vv 2, 3, 4, 9, 21, 22; see esp. 34 and 39); tahor (vv 32, 
vessels; 36, water; 37, seed). Later, this differentiation is effaced in H (and in D; 
see Comment B below), where tahor describes edible animals (20:25). 


COMMENTS: DIET LAWS 

A. The Composition of Lev 11 

Chapter 11 exhibits the following sequence of animal categories: quadru¬ 
peds (vv 2-8), fish (vv 9-12), birds (vv 13-19), flying insects (vv 20-23), quadru¬ 
peds (vv 24-28), land swarmers (vv 29-38), quadrupeds (vv 39-40), land swarm- 
ers (vv 41-45), all animals (vv 46-47). The offending category here is the 
quadrupeds. Had they been grouped together, then each category would have 
been a discrete unit: quadrupeds (vv 2-8, 24-28, 39-40), fish (vv 9-12), birds 
(vv 13-19), flying insects (vv 20-23), land swarmers (vv 29-38, 41-45), all 
animals (vv 46^47). Nevertheless, there is logic to the MT if subject matter is 
taken into consideration: whereas vv 2-23, 41-45 define or declare which ani¬ 
mals are impure, vv 29-40 ordain purification procedures in case of defilement. 
Thus the ordering of chap. 11, taking into account both subject and content, 
actually looks like this: 

Impure Animals Purification Procedures 

quadrupeds (vv 2-8) 
fish (vv 9-12) 
birds (vv 13-19) 
flying insects (vv 20-23) 

forbidden quadrupeds (vv 24-28) 
eight land swarmers (vv 29-38) 
permitted quadrupeds (vv 39-40) 

land swarmers (vv 41-45) 

Clearly, the repeated animal categories comprise a unified bloc (vv 24-40) 
and are informed by a different subject matter—purification. Moreover, once 
they are excised from the chapter, an orderly sequence of animal categories is 
revealed: quadrupeds (vv 2-8), fish (vv 9-12), birds (vv 13-19), flying insects 
(vv 20-23), and land swarmers (vv 41-45). Thus a traditionalist like Hoffmann 
(1953) is forced to admit that the passage on land swarmers (vv 41-45) should 
logically belong after flying insects (vv 20-23). The bloc on purification (vv 24- 
40) also manifests inconcinnity, and Ramban (on v 24) cannot but question why 
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its two sections on quadrupeds (vv 24-28, 39-40) were not grouped together. 
Thus, a priori, the conclusion can be drawn, however tentatively, that the purifi¬ 
cation bloc (vv 24-40) constitutes a later insert into the chapter. Furthermore, 
as its two passages on quadrupeds are not contiguous, the second one (vv 39-40) 
may itself be a later supplement to the bloc. 

One might be tempted to justify the order in the MT on the following 
grounds: just as birds (vv 13-19) and flying insects (vv 20-23) are grouped 
together because they are winged creatures, so are quadrupeds (vv 24-28) and 
swarmers (vv 29-38) because they are land animals. Yet this reasoning only adds 
fuel to the insert hypothesis. Precisely because the author of vv 24-38 found this 
sequence in the existing text (vv 13-23), he gave a similar form to his own 
material before he inserted it. Besides, this observation only underscores why 
vv 39-40 must have been added subsequently to the purification bloc: they fit 
into no sequence, either in the bloc or in the rest of the chapter. 

Bible critics have long been aware of the disorder present in Lev 11. Well- 
hausen (1885; 4th ed. 1963: 148) deduces that vv 24-40 were a later insert on 
the ground that this bloc dealt with impure animals that were tame y and not 
seqes, the term used in the rest of the chapter. He was rebutted by Eerdmans 
(1912: 60), who pointed out that the four named quadrupeds (vv 4-8), belong¬ 
ing to the main part of the chapter, are also called tame y . Nevertheless, it turns 
out that Wellhausen was correct even if he gave the wrong reason. The bloc, 
vv 24-40, is an insert because it deals with a different topic, purification from 
defilement by contact, and because it interrupts the sequence of prohibited 
animal foods (vv 2-23, 41-42). 

The demonstration that vv 24-40 are an insert must begin with a glance at 
the comparable inventory of forbidden animals in Deut 14. Its detailed examina¬ 
tion is the subject of Comment B below. It suffices here solely to note that its 
sequence of animal categories is precisely the same: quadrupeds (vv 4-8), fish 
(vv 9-10), birds (vv 11-18), flying insects (vv 19-20), and carcasses of pure 
animals (v 21). A word of explanation on the last two categories is needed (for 
more comprehensive treatment see Comment B). The flying insects, c op —in 
distinction to sippor ‘birds’—are neatly capsuled into two verses: the first rules 
out impure kinds (v 19; cf. vv 20, 23) and the second permits pure kinds (v 20; 
cf. vv 21-22). The verse on carcasses (v 21) begins with the proscription lo y 
to y kelu kol-nebela ‘do not eat any carcass’. The wording is significant: “any 
carcass” must include the carcasses of pure animals. It is thus a reference to 
vv 39-40, which, as will be demonstrated below, belong to the last stages in the 
composition of Lev 11. As will be shown in Comment B below, D eliminated 
two subjects, defilement by contact and the purification process, and focused 
solely on the subject of diet. D also found it unnecessary to include the section 
on land swarmers (details in Comment B). Otherwise D has the entire inven¬ 
tory of Lev 11 and in the same order. Thus, as D probably had the final form of 
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Lev 11 to draw from, it cannot serve as a means of penetrating the earlier stages 
in the formation of Lev 11. 

Let us now zero in on the intrusive bloc, vv 24-40. As indicated above, it is 
composed of two units, vv 24-38 and 39-40. The first, vv 24-38, can be shown 
to be an insert for several reasons. 

1. In the passage on impure quadrupeds (vv 24-28), behema is contrasted 
with hayya ‘wild quadrupeds', implying that behema can only mean “domesti¬ 
cated quadrupeds." But this usage stands in opposition to its function in v 2, 
where it embraces all quadrupeds, wild species as well (e.g., the rock badger, 
v 5). Different terminology implies different sources. 

2. Verses 29-38, on the eight impure rodents and reptiles, exhibit their 
intrusive character by limiting defilement to contact. The omission of the conse¬ 
quence of defilement by eating, however, was no accident; it is discussed farther 
on, in vv 41-42. Thus the fact that the author of vv 29-38 took into consider¬ 
ation a subsequent passage (vv 41-42) can only mean that the latter stood before 
him and, hence, his own passage is a later insertion. 

3. The most decisive reason, already mentioned, is that the entire bloc on 
purification (vv 24-40) sticks out like a sore thumb from the midst of organically 
related material, namely, laws dealing solely with diet. 

Thus, the conclusion is ineluctable that vv 24-38 (and its supplement, 
vv 39-40; see below) comprise a subsequent layer to the diet laws represented in 
vv 1-23, 41-42, 46. To which source can they be ascribed? Their terminology 
and content leave no room for doubt. Their concern with contact impurity and 
its purification are of a piece with the theme and vocabulary of the subsequent 
chapters, 12-15, especially chaps. 12 and 15. As will be demonstrated below (see 
the Note to 16:1 and chap. 16, Comment A), chaps. 11-15 comprise a bloc of 
material that was inserted between chaps. 10 and 16. Hence the conclusion 
suggests itself, however tentatively, that whoever composed chaps. 12-15 linked 
them to 11:1-23, 41-42, 46 by inserting vv 24-38, thereby presenting a fuller 
spectrum of communicable impurity not just by humans (chaps. 12-15) but also 
by animals (chap. 11). 

Of course, the tableau of communicable impurity is incomplete. The list of 
purification procedures for impurity transmitted by animal carcasses should be 
supplemented by a similar tabulation for communicable impurity stemming 
from human corpses. Instead, chaps. 12-15 deal solely with the impure fluxes 
and skin eruptions of live persons, not dead ones. The answer has already been 
suggested (chap. 4, Comment G) that the original severity of corpse contamina¬ 
tion was subsequently attenuated as a result of a long battle with the pagan 
notion that contact with the dead meant exposure to malevolent, demonic 
forces. And for this reason a later version of corpse contamination, its potency 
reduced and adapted to settled life in Canaan, was incorporated into Scripture 
—not in the book of Leviticus but in the book of Numbers (chap. 19). 

A specific reason has already been given for regarding vv 39—40 as an appen- 
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dix to the purification bloc: the cumulative evidence (presented in summary 
form in the Note on v 40) that originally the carcass of a pure animal did not 
carry impurity by contact. Thus w 39-40, which prescribe purificatory remedies 
for such impurity, must reflect a subsequent development. In addition, this 
passage shares with the preceding verses on purification (w 24-38) their intru¬ 
sive character within the homogeneous diet laws (w 2-23, 41-42). Still, it is 
clearly an appendix to the purification bloc (w 24-38) because it logically be¬ 
longs with the other quadrupeds (w 24-28). Its placement at the end, after the 
long section on land swarmers (w 29-38), betrays its supplemental nature. Also, 
another indication of its discreteness is that it alone prescribes purification for 
eating a carcass as well as handling it (but see Ramban’s explanation in the 
Note on v 40). It was clearly composed by a P tradent, for its vocabulary, tame’ 
‘be defiled [by touch]’ and 'aler-h?lakem le y okla ‘that you may eat’, corresponds 
to P usage (see below and the Note on v 47b). It could not be part of H, which 
holds that a priest is only forbidden to eat of a pure animal carcass (22:8) but is 
not forbidden to touch it. Otherwise the prohibition enjoined upon the priest to 
refrain from touching the carcass of (any of the eight, 11:29-31) swarming 
things (22:5) would also have included the wording bekol-behema : 'aser-hi* 
le’okla ‘any edible quadruped’ (as in 11:39). And if contact with such a carcass is 
not forbidden to a priest, all the more so to a lay person. Thus H agrees with P 
that touching a carcass of a pure animal does not impart impurity (see the Note 
on v 40). Hence vv 39-40 must be later than the two Priestly strata described 
above, as well as H (see below). 

In addition to the intrusive purification bloc (w 24-40), this chapter con¬ 
tains an appendix (vv 43^45) that also betrays signs of supplementation. Suspi¬ 
cion rests on the altered use of the verb Siqqes ; throughout the chapter it 
denotes “abominate” but here it means “defile” (see the Note on v 43). The 
verb timme 3 also exhibits a change in meaning; it continues to mean “defile,” 
but whereas in the rest of the chapter it connotes defilement by contact here it 
is limited to defilement by ingestion (see the Note on “make yourselves im¬ 
pure,” v 43b), a characteristic of H (20:2 5b0: see the Note on “that may not be 
eaten,” v 47). Furthermore, the expression Siqqes y et-hannepes ‘defile the throat' 
is not a P idiom but is attested in H (20:25). This dependency on H is strongly 
corroborated by the imperative to Israel to make itself holy (v 44), which is the 
most distinctive characteristic of H (hence its name) but which stands in flat 
contradiction to the opposing doctrine of P, that holiness of persons is reserved 
exclusively for priests and Nazirites (see the Note on “you shall sanctify your¬ 
selves,” v 44). Even the Levites, the lifelong servants of the Tabernacle, are 
scrupulously denied by P the attribute of holiness (Milgrom 1970a: n. 103). 
Finally, this passage’s dependence on H is evidenced by the fact that the call to 
holiness serves as a specific rationale for the diet laws both here (v 44ap) and in 
H (20:26a). 

The chapter’s subscript (vv 46-47) is composed of two parts. The first 
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(v 46) sums up the animal categories but says nothing of purification. It proba¬ 
bly was the work of Pi and serves as a balance to the introduction (vv 1—2a). The 
second subscript is probably the work of P 2 , who had to make sure that the 
resumptive subscript would also summarize the two polarities, edible/inedible, 
and the one he introduced, impure/pure, corresponding respectively to the laws 
of ingestion and contact (see the Note “between the impure and the pure," 
v 47). To be sure, it cannot be the work of H. It is punctilious in preserving the 
use of tame * for defilement by contact, in concert with the rest of P. Moreover, 
its use of the polaric term tahor for carcasses whose contact does not defile (see 
also vv 32, 36, 37) clashes with its use in H, where it designates edible animals 
(20:25a). P, by contrast, refers to the latter as “animal(s) that may be eaten'’ 
(v 39; cf. v 34). 

The implications of this analysis for the development of chap. 11 are as 
follows: first, P experiences inner growth; the dietary prohibitions (vv 2-23, 41- 
42) are supplemented by a bloc dealing with purification procedures for han¬ 
dling carcasses of impure animals (vv 24-38). That it is the work of a P tradent 
is assured by the continued use of tame y to designate defilement by contact (see 
the Note on v 8) in distinction from seqes, the term reserved for the prohibition 
against ingestion (see the Note on v 11). It should be recalled that chaps. 9-10 
also exhibit P accretions. Thus the possibility exists that Pj and P 2 discerned 
there continue their course in this chapter as well. If this holds true, then P 2 
here, as in the prior chapters, is a redaction and not a source, that is to say, the , 
author of vv 24-38 also inserted them. Theoretically, he might also have in¬ 
serted the supplements, vv 39-40, 43-45, and 47. But the first of these passages 
(vv 39-40) must be ruled out because of its position as an appendix, as indicated 
above. The second passage (vv 43-45) is automatically eliminated by its content 
and vocabulary, which place it in the sphere of H. The third supplement (v 47), 
however—clearly the work of the P school (see above)—remains a possibility. 
Because it neatly capsules the animals that defile either by contact or by inges¬ 
tion, the likelihood is that its author is indeed P 2 , the one who inserted vv 24- 
38, thereby providing a fitting summary for the augmented chapter. By the 
process of elimination, vv 39-40 must therefore be attributed to a later interpo¬ 
lator. Indeed, as the doctrine expressed in vv 39-40 is alien to Pi, P 2 , and H, it 
follows that these verses comprise the last stage in the composition of Lev 11, a 
deduction that has significant implications for the redaction of the book of 
Leviticus; see the Introduction, JH. 

What of the remaining passage, vv 43-45? Clearly, as the product of H it is 
alien to the chapter. Moreover, it is found at the end of the chapter and is 
neither adumbrated in the resumptive subscripts (vv 46-47) nor in harmony 
with them. As indicated above, the verbs Siqqes and timme y clash with their 
usage in the rest of the chapter and, more significantly, they clash with the 
second subscript (v 47) in the usage of tame\ The question must be asked: Why 
did the H redactor find it necessary to supplement the dietary code? His leitmo- 
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tif “holiness" provides the answer. The Priestly school, as evidenced by this 
chapter, is concerned with Israel's ritual purity, but only in regard to the sanctu¬ 
ary and its sancta. For H this is not enough. Israel has to strive for holiness, a 
higher rung on the ladder of virtue (cf. m. Sota 9:15). Holiness implies moral as 
well as ritual perfection; it is imitatio dei (19:2; see the Comment on chap. 19 
and, tentatively, Comment E below). 

Thus the conclusion is inescapable that the insertion of vv 43-45 occurred 
after the P material was in place. The implications are extraordinarily signifi¬ 
cant. Instead of assuming, with the scholarly consensus, that H is prior to and 
assimilated into P, I believe that Lev 11 indicates that the reverse may be true: 
H is the redactor of P, not just of earlier Pj, but also of subsequent P 2 . This 
conclusion will be supported by the cumulative evidence that H passages fre¬ 
quently occur outside the main H bloc (chaps. 17-26), where they appear, as 
here, as inserts that supplement and even interrupt the flow of the text (e.g., the 
Sabbath, Exod 31:12-17; 35:1-3; the tassels, Num 15.37-41; the laws concern¬ 
ing th eger, Exod 12:47-49; Lev 16:29-34; Num 9:14; 15:13-16, 22-31; 19:10b; 
35:15). See the brief remarks in chap. 16, Comment A, and in the Introduc¬ 
tion. The question, however, remains: Is H the last stratum of this chapter, or, 
perhaps, is P* (vv 39^40) still later? This question is not without significance. If 
the latter alternative proves correct, then H is not the final hand in this chapter 
or, presumably, in Leviticus as a whole; a P tradent subsequent to the H redac¬ 
tion then updated the material. Or if it turns out that P* was already in place 
before H inserted his interpolation, then the possibility clearly exists that H is 
the redactor of all of P and, perhaps, of the entire Torah. The full investigation 
of this question is reserved for the introduction to the Holiness source, in the 
second volume of this study. 

These findings may be summarized and tabulated as follows: 
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The Composition of Lev 11 


a 


Stage II: Purification Stage IV: Interpolation 

Verses Stage I: Diet Rules (P } ) (P 2 ) Stage III: H Redaction (P 3 ) 


1—2a 

Introduction 

2b-8 

Forbidden quadrupeds 

9-12 

Fish 

13-19 

Birds 

20-23 

Flying insects 

24-28 


29-38 


39-40 


41-42 

Land swarmers 

43-45 


46 

Subscript 

47 



Forbidden quadrupeds 
Eight land swarmcrs 


Call to holiness 


Permitted quadrupeds 



Subscript 
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Postscript: David Wright proposes (in a written communication) that H’s 
interpolation consisted not only of vv 43-45 but also of w 41-42. His reasons 
are as follows: (1) If vv 41-42 were part of the original stage I (vv 2b-23), stage 
II (w 24-38) should follow them instead of preceding them. (2) The addition of 
vv 41-42 to the H interpolation explains why the holiness rationale is limited 
only to the land swarmers (seres hd^ares): their addition to the prohibited ani¬ 
mals is now justified. (3) The absence of land swarmers in the prohibited-animal 
list of Deut 14:4-21 is now explained: the author of D had before him only 
stage I (11:2b—23), a list in which the land swarmers were absent. 

Wright’s arguments are cogent but not decisive. Answering them seriatim: 
(1) the list of w 24-38 (stage II) consists of more than land swarmers; it begins 
with the general category of quadrupeds (w 24-28). It would therefore have 
made no sense to append it to the land swarmers. P 2 was therefore inserted 
before the land swarmers (w 41-42) so that its laws on land swarmers (w 29- 
38) would immediately precede vv 41-42, thereby forming the section on land 
swarmers into one continuous bloc. (2) The limitation of the holiness motif to 
land swarmers can be explained on other grounds (see the note on “and thus 
become impure,” v 43). (3) The inclusion of land swarmers (and, indeed, the 
carcasses of all animals) in Deut 14 is indicated by its general prohibition: “Do 
not eat any carcass (kol-nehela)” (v 21a; details in Comment B below). 

Besides, how can one justify a list of diet rules (stage I) that details the 
forbidden swarmers of the water (w 9-12), skies (vv 13-19)—even including 
the anomalies (vv 20-23)—and yet would omit the swarmers of the land? As an 
independent list, it would have led to the conclusion that all land swarmers are 
permitted! 


B. Deut 14:4-21, An Abridgment of Lev 11 

The relation between Lev 11 and Deut 14:4-21 has occupied scholars for 
the past century—without their reaching a consensus. Most have agreed with 
Kuenen (1886: 266) that Leviticus is an expansion of Deuteronomy. A few have 
suggested that they derived from a common source (Driver 1895: 163-64). To 
my knowledge, only two scholars (Eerdmans 1912: 61-62; Rendtorff 1954: 45 n. 
34) have surmised that Deuteronomy is dependent on Leviticus, but without 
offering proof. The problem deserves a fresh appraisal. 

Comment A has already provided a working hypothesis. It was noted there 
that D manifests the same sequence as P: quadrupeds, Deut 14:4—8 and Lev 
11:2-8; fish, Deut 14:9-10 and Lev 11:9-12; birds, Deut 14:11-18 and Lev 
11:13-19; and flying insects, Deut 14:19-20 and Lev 11:20-23. (The absence of 
land swarmers from D and the function of 14:21aa will be discussed below.) 
The last correspondence requires a word of explanation. Because D designates 
birds by sippor (14:11), its shift to the synonym c op (14:19-20) means that it is 
describing a different species of flying creatures, which can only be the seres 
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hd c op ‘the flying insects’ of Lev 11:20-23. Moreover, the relation between the 
two passages is confirmed by D’s statement: “you may eat pure c op ” (14:20), a 
clear reference to the permitted flying insects that P itemizes by name (Lev 
11:21-22; see Sipre Deut 103). Theoretically, the influence could have gone 
either way: D abridging P or P expanding D; but logic favors abridgment. It can 
hardly be maintained that D permitted some flying insects without having some 
specific ones in mind. And conversely, P lays down a criterion for identifying 
pure flying insects: they must possess saltatory legs (Lev 11:21). P, therefore, has 
no need—nor any basis—for deriving either its criterion or the enumerated 
species from D’s cryptic generalization. The case of the flying insects, then, 
presents us with a working hypothesis: D is an abridgment of P. Corroboration 
will be provided by a studied comparison of the two texts, verse by verse, which 
follows forthwith: 

Deut 14:3: Id y to y kal koUtd c eba ‘you shall not eat any abominable thing’. D is 
clearly the author of this introduction. It is set off from the subsequent diet laws 
by its verb, which is couched in the singular; the same verb will henceforth 
appear as td y kelu, plural. Even more significant is the word to c eba ‘abomination’. 
It is found in H (but not in P), where it refers only to forms of incest (Lev 
18:22, 26, 27, 29, 30; 20:13). D, conversely, employs it over a broad range: 
idolatry, sorcery, sodomy, adultery, sacred prostitution, blemished sacrifices, 
false weights, and forbidden foods (Deut 7:25, 26; 12:13; 13:15; 14:3; 17:1, 4; 
18:12; 20:18; 22:5; 23:19; 24:4; 25:16; 27:15; 32:16). There is no common 
denominator for these abominations. Idolatry, in the broadest sense, would 
cover most of them, but deceit in sacrifices (Deut 17:1) and in business (Deut 
25:16) would not be included. A more likely candidate is deceit (DDS 267-69), 
but here too there is at least one exception, the diet prohibitions (14:3; omitted 
in Weinfeld’s list). What is striking is the absence of to c eba in all of P—a sure 
sign that P was not influenced by wisdom teachings. In any event, D has placed 
to c eba , one of its favorite terms, at the head of its list of prohibited foods. D, 
however, avoids P’s synonym seqes , a matter that will be discussed in the Com¬ 
ment on 14:10b, below. 

Deut 14:4a: zo y t habbehemd abridges Lev 11:2b and behema continues to 
mean “quadruped.” The plural to y kelu continues consistently to the end (vv 4- 
21aa), just as in Lev 11. D’s diet pericope contrasts sharply with its contiguous 
passages, whose verbs are in the singular (vv 3, 2lap, b). If the diet prohibitions 
were indigenous to D, one would have expected an unchanging, consistent 
usage. 

Deut 14:4b-Sa: The enumeration of the permitted animals argues strongly 
for D’s dependence on P. The specification of criteria (v 6) is superfluous unless 
they were present in D’s source. Furthermore, if it holds true that the criteria 
for quadrupeds preceded and determined the four animal anomalies (Lev 11:4— 
8, demonstrated in Comment E below), then D’s attempt to name all of the 
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qualifying animals makes sense, but again only on the assumption that D is 
based on P. 

Deut 14:6-7a: These verses are identical to Lev ll:3-4a, except for three 
additions: (1) superfluous behemd, probably added to balance zo*t habbehemd (v 
4); (2) Ste, which should be restored in Lev 11:3 (see the Note); (3) haSSesu% 
probably borrowed by D from P’s statement on the pig (11:7a), where it be¬ 
longs, and put at the head of the list of anomalous quadrupeds so as to balance 
v 7a with Sosa c at Sesa c (v 6). The result is that the criteria are now misleading: 
the camel, rock badger, and hare lack cleft hoofs (but they aren’t even hoofed!) 
and the pig (v 8) is hoofed (but its hoofs are also cleft!). Moreover, D’s additions 
break the rhythm and symmetry of the corresponding P passage (Paran 1989: 
349-52). Thus the text of Lev 11 makes perfect sense and that of D turns out to 
be a poor derivative (see the next paragraph). 

Deut 14:7b-8a: An abridgment of Lev 11:4-7, but now vv 7b-8a (hoofs) do 
not match the criteria of v 7a (cleft hoofs). teme*im hem lakem has been copied 
from Lev 11:8b (see the next paragraph) in order to declare all four anomalies 
impure, weld* gera is corrupt (see the Note on 11:7). The secondary nature of D 
is clear (corroborated by the next paragraph). 

Deut 14:8b: Identical to Lev 11:8a. There can be no more certain proof 
that D is derivative. D is concerned solely with food prohibitions, namely, 
ingestion. Why does it suddenly, and uniquely, mention touch? The only possi¬ 
bility is that the author of D copied it from his source, Lev 11:8a. He did 
eliminate teme*im hem lakem (Lev 11:7b), which was for him superfluous (but 
not for P, where it indicated the result of contact; see the Note), but his failure 
to eliminate ubenibldtdm Id* tigga^i betrays his source. 

Deut 14:9a: Identical to Lev 11:9a. 

Deut 14:9b: Identical to Lev 11:9b, minus bammayim bayyammim uban - 
nehdlim; an abridgment (see the next paragraph). Also, the repetition of to*kelu 
in this verse and in v 6 (cf. v 4), a style foreign to D but typical of P (Paran 
1989: 53-72), is further evidence that D copied from P (ibid., 352-53). 

Deut 14:10a: Identical to Lev 11:10—12a, minus mibbeSaram . . . bayyam¬ 
mim (11:1 Oab—11 a) and we*et-nibldtdm . . . bammayim (ll:bp-12a). That D 
is an abridgment of P is shown by the word to*kelu (end of Deut 14:9), which is 
superfluous. D must have copied it from Lev 11:9 (end) where it was stylistically 
required after the elongated enumeration of the bodies of water. The latter was 
dropped by D (paragraph above) as well as the word *otdm. Why did he not also 
drop to*kelu? He needed it to balance lo* to*kelu in 14:10. 

Deut 14:10b: Identical to Lev 11:12b, except that P’s Seqes is replaced by 
tame*. Two reasons may be offered for this change. The first is that D discarded 
Seqes because it uses this root in its condemnation of idolatry (Deut 7:26; 
29:16). But this reason is insufficient, for D also uses to c eba to denigrate idolatry 
(comment on v 3, above) and it has no qualms in applying it to the diet laws. A 
more plausible reason is that D knew that in P Seqes had the restricted technical 
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meaning of animals that may not be eaten. To be sure, tame* in P also had a 
technical connotation—defilement from touch. But D has freed tame* from its 
ritual bounds and has added to it a moral dimension. In D, tame* i s opposed to 
c am qados 'a holy people’ (14:21), a designation that Israel can maintain if it 
observes all of God’s commandments (Deut 28:9), ethical as well as ritual ones 
(also the view of H; cf. Lev 19). Hence, D suppressed P’s seqes everywhere in 
this pericope and replaced it with tame* 

Deut 14:11: “You may eat any pure bird (sippor). ” This verse is in keeping 
with D’s tendency to specify the species that may be eaten (cf. vv 4-5, 20). It 
adds to Lev 11 what the latter only implies: any bird not expressly prohibited is 
permitted. D chooses the term sippor over P’s c op (Lev 11:13) because it reserves 
the latter term for the flying insects (v 20; see above). P, however, uses both 
terms for birds but distinguishes between them by employing c op as the generic 
(e.g., 1:14; 7:26; cf. Gen 1:20, 21, 22, 26, 28, 30; 9:2) and sippor for the 
individual (e.g., 14:4-7, 49-53). 

tehora ‘pure’ in D signifies edible (also in v 20). But in Lev 11, tdhor/taher is 
the antonym of tame* in the sense that it does not defile by contact (11:32, 36, 
37, 47; see the Note on v 47). Edible animal foods are expressed in P literally, 
by means of the verb *akal ‘eat’: *aser ye*dkel/td*kelu/le*okla (11:2, 3, 4, 8, 21, 
22, 34, 39, 47). 

Thus Deut 14:11 is a distinctive addition of D in order to conform the text 
of Lev 11 to its terminology. 

Deut 14:12a: Parallel to Lev 11:13a. seqes/siqqes is eschewed for reasons 
given above (on v 10a), and mehem is inserted because of v 11 (Koch 1959: 76 n. 

5)- 

Deut 14:12b-18: Parallel to Lev 11:13b—19. The following are the changes 
in D: (1) wehaddayya (v 13) is added (see the Note on 11:13); (2) hara*a (v 13) 
replaces hadda*a (11:14; see the Note); (3) harahama (v 17) replaces haraham 
(11:17); (4) the position of hassalak (v 17) has been altered (11:17); (5) 
wehd*andpa (v 18) replaces hd*dndpd (11:19; see below); and (6) ten birds have 
*et and ten do not, in contrast with Lev 11, where all birds except hd*dndpd have 
*et. 

D’s list of ten birds with *et and the four forms with min were copied from 
Lev 11 (Koch 1959: 76 n. 6). Moran (1966) offers this compelling proof: in both 
lists three of the min birds occur with *et but one, hd*andpa } does not (14:18; Lev 
11:19).. Furthermore, all scholars are in agreement that as min is not a D term, 
D must have borrowed it from some other source. It follows that if Lev 11 has 
the same four min birds—one of which, the same bird, hd*anapd , is not intro¬ 
duced by *et —then Lev 11 must be that source. To be sure, Moran also argues 
that not all of D’s list was copied from Lev 11. He reaches this conclusion by 
observing that D lists ten edible quadrupeds without the *et particle (14:4b—5), 
which leads him to the inference that D’s original list of impure birds, like the 
quadrupeds, consisted of ten birds without *et and that, subsequently, the addi- 
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tional ten birds with y et and the forms of min were borrowed directly from the 
parallel passage in Lev 11. It is hard to conceive, however, that D's purportedly 
original lists would have omitted the following well-known and widespread y et 
birds: c oreb ‘raven' (Gen 8:7; 1 Kgs 17:4; Isa 34:11; Ps 147:9; Prov 30:17; Job 
38:41; Cant 5:11), batya c dnd ‘eagle owl' (Isa 13:21; 34:13; 43:20; Jer 50:39; Mic 
1:8; Job 30:29), nes ‘hawk' (Job 39:26), and yansup ‘screech owl' (Isa 34:11). 
Rather, it would seem preferable to assume that D borrowed the entirety of Lev 
11 and then allowed his decimal preferences to break up the list into ten with y et 
and ten without. 

Deut 14:19: Parallel to Lev 11:20. D makes the following changes: (1) “that 
walk on all fours” is omitted because some winged insects have more than four 
legs; (2) seqes is again replaced by tame y (see the Comment on 14:10a, above); 
(3) lo y ye y akelu is added to balance td y kelu (v 20). In Lev 11:20 “eating” is 
implied by seqes (see the Note on Lev 11:11). Thus all three changes favor the 
hypothesis that D borrowed from P. 

Deut 14:21aa: lo y to y kelu kol-nebeld ‘Do not eat any carcass'. The fact that 
the verb—for the last time—is in the plural indicates that D is borrowing from 
Lev 11. But what could that be? D has stopped at the flying insects (Lev 11:20- 
23) and still has the large purification bloc (w 24^40) and the land swarmers 
(vv 41—42) before him. He is not interested in the matter of impurity caused by 
handling their carcasses (in fact, he opposes it; see below) or in purification 
procedures; his focus is narrowed to one concern—diet. He therefore sums up 
the remaining verses in Leviticus by banning all carcasses. The common denom¬ 
inator of all of the animals enumerated in the purification bloc (11:29^40) is 
that their carcasses defile. D therefore encapsulates them in the blanket prohibi¬ 
tion against eating any carcass (correctly surmised by Rendtorff 1954: 45 n. 34). 

Nevertheless, there remains the problem of the land swarmers (11:41-42), 
missing in D. Not only may their carcasses (nebeld) not be eaten (by implica¬ 
tion) but they may not even have been killed for food. Nevertheless, the defini¬ 
tion of nebeld must be recalled: carcasses of impure animals are always nebeld 
even if they were slaughtered properly (see the Note on 11:8). The same defini¬ 
tion probably obtained for D (cf. Deut 21:23). Thus all land swarmers are 
nebeldy no matter how they die. Furthermore, the unique status of land swarm¬ 
ers offers a clue as to why D so cavalierly dismissed them. Land swarmers are the 
only animal category without a single permitted species (contrast quadrupeds, 
14:4-5; fish, 14:9; birds, 14:11; flying insects, 14:20). Because D's additions to 
Lev 11 (the preceding citations) reveal his interest in specifying what may be 
eaten, it is easy to understand why he sweeps all land swarmers under the rubric 
of nebeld. 

The nebeld prohibition solves another problem. That D's list consists solely 
of food prohibitions could have led to the conclusion that D only had P, before 
him—which also is limited to the forbidden animal foods (see Comment A 
above). Yet the fact that this prohibition forbids the consumption of “any car- 
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cass" means that even the carcasses of permitted quadrupeds are included in the 
prohibition. Moreover, as demonstrated in Comment A, the corresponding 
verses in Lev 11 (vv 39-40) represent the last stage in the composition of the 
chapter. Thus, there can be no doubt that D had the entirety of Lev 11 before 
him (including the H passages; see below). Also, the fact that D specifies nehela 
to the exclusion of terepa 'torn by beasts' (17:14; 22:8; cf. Exod 22:30) further 
corroborates the conclusion that D had all of Lev 11, for the latter also limits 
itself to the nehela. 


“Give it to the resident alien in your community" (Deut 14:2lap). This 
statement is important, for it provides concrete evidence that D not only is 
unconcerned with defilement by handling—P's obsession (11:29-40; cf. chap. 
15)—but is at odds with it. Otherwise, how could he advise his people that God 
wants them to “give," that is, hand, all carcasses to the resident alien? That this 
advice is solely D’s contribution is strikingly demonstrated by the sudden shift of 
the verb number —tittenenna 'you [sing.] give it'. Moreover, lagger J aser 
bise c areka ‘to the resident alien in your community’, literally, “in your gates," is 
a typical D phrase (Deut 5:14; 14:21, 29; 16:14; 24:14; 31:12). By contrast, P 
and H employ the expression haggar betokdm/betokekem 'who resides in their/ 
your midst' (e.g., Lev 16:29; 17:8, 10, 12, 13; 18:26; 19:33, 34; Num 15:29; 
19:10; 35:15). 

“Or you may sell it to a foreigner" (Deut 14:2lay), nokri is also a D term 
(Deut 14:21; 15:3; 7:5; 23:21; 29:21); H expresses the notion of foreigner by 
ben-nekar (Lev 22:25). 

“For you are a holy people to the Lord your God” (Deut 14:2lab). D's 
attachment of the notion of holiness to the diet laws parallels the holiness 
prescriptions in Leviticus, which are also appended to its diet laws (11:43-45). 
Thus H's contribution to Lev 11, representing one of the last stages in its 
composition (see Comment A above), demonstrates once again that D must 
have had all of Lev 11 before him. Note, however, the difference: P aspires but 
D asseverates. For D the holiness of Israel is a fact, not a desideratum. Israel 


inherently, by dint of its election, is an c am qados 'a holy people’ (Deut 7:6; 
14:2, 21; 26:19; 28:9). Indeed, precisely because D has nuanced P's notion of 
Israel's holiness, he changes it from the plural, wihyitem ‘you [shall be]’, to the 
singular, } atta, literally, “thou." 

Deut 14:21b: “Do not boil a kid in its mother's milk." This prohibition 
initially occurs in a cultic context (Exod 23:19; 34:26; cf. the Sam. on 23:19), 
but D includes it among the dietary prohibitions. The fact that Lev 11 makes no 
mention of it is an indication that for P this prohibition still belonged to the 
sphere of the cult and had no place in dietary instructions for the people. Thus, 
once again, P is shown to be earlier than D. But how can we account for the 


change? How did a cultic prohibition restricted to the sanctuary become a 
dietary prohibition applicable everywhere? The answer is clear: as long as this 
prohibition remained cultic, all animals were slaughtered and cooked in the 
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sanctuary (see Comment C below) and, hence, were under the supervisory 
jurisdiction of the priests. But in D, the right to slaughter anywhere is conceded 
to the laity. Therefore, this prohibition becomes a dietary law, of concern to all 
Israel (this prohibition is discussed in detail in Comment F below). That P 
breathes the atmosphere of the old Epic tradition (Exod 23:19; 34:26) has a 
great deal to say concerning its date; see the Introduction. 

The cumulative evidence of this investigation points, witout exception, in 
one direction. All of the additions, omissions, protuberances, inconcinnities, and 
inconsistencies that mark off Deut 14:4-21 from Lev 11 can be explained by the 
one premise: D had the entire MT of Lev 11 before him, which he copied, 
altered, and above all abridged to suit his ideological stance and literary style. 

C. The Ethical Foundations of the Dietary System: 

1. The Blood Prohibition 

The diet laws of Lev 11 cannot be comprehended in isolation. They form 
part of a larger dietary system whose rules are dispersed over much of P. Only 
when the system is viewed in its totality does the significance of Lev 11 become 
clear. Comments C, D, E, and F address different aspects of the ethical founda¬ 
tions of this dietary system. 

Primacy of place in the dietary system, however, belongs not to Lev 11 but 
to the blood prohibition. It has already been encountered twice in the sacrificial 
laws. The first (3:17) prohibits the ingestion of sacrificial blood (and suet) every¬ 
where (see the Note on “in all your settlements/’ 3:17), and the second (7:26) 
extends the prohibition to game (see the Note on “any blood,” 7:26). It is the 
major theme of an entire chapter, Lev 17 (H), where its centrality is certified 
not only by its length but by its unique wording: 

If any individual of the house of Israel or any alien who resides among 
them ingests (lit., “eats”) any blood, I will set my face against the person 
who ingests blood, and I will cut him off from his kin. . . . Therefore I 
say to the Israelite people: No person among you shall ingest blood, nor 
shall any alien that resides among you ingest blood. . . . And I say to 
the Israelite people: you shall not ingest the blood of any flesh, for the 
life of all flesh is its blood. Anyone who ingests it shall be cut off. (17:10, 

12, 14) 

The detailed exegesis of these pregnant verses is reserved for the Comment 
on chap. 17. Here it suffices to notice that within five verses (17:10-14), the 
prohibition occurs five times. Such staccato repetition is unprecedented in law; 
it betrays the strident alarm of the legislator lest this fundamental principle be 
violated. The book of Deuteronomy also repeats the blood prohibition with a 
shrill voice: “But you must not ingest blood. . . . But make sure that you do 
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not ingest blood: for the blood is the life, and you must not ingest life with flesh. 
You must not ingest it . . . you must not ingest it” (Deut 12:16, 23-25). The 
blood prohibition in Deuteronomy is all the more remarkable. Despite its revo¬ 
lutionary change in allowing profane slaughter (details in Lev 17), it keeps the 
blood prohibition intact—testimony to the latter’s basic importance. 

But why is it important? It is P that discloses its rationale: “Every creature 
that lives shall be yours to eat. . . . You must not, however, eat flesh with its 
life-blood. For your life-blood, too, I will require a reckoning. Whoever sheds the 
blood of man, for that man shall his blood be shed. For in the image of God was 
man created” (Gen 9:3-6). God’s command to Noah and his- sons takes the 
form of a law—the first in the Bible, the first for humanity. And the blood 
prohibition is the quintessential component of this law. It is the divine remedy 
for human sinfulness, which hitherto has polluted the earth and necessitated its 
purgation by flood (Frymer-Kensky 1977). Because “all flesh (kobbaSdr) had 
corrupted its ways,” God decided “to put an end to all flesh (kol-basdr)” (Gen 
6:12-13), an allusion to the violence committed by both man and beast in 
spilling blood and eating bdidT ‘flesh’. Man’s nature will not change; he shall 
continue sinful (Gen 8.22), but his violence need no longer pollute the earth if 
he will but heed one law: abstain from blood. According to the customary 
exegesis of this passage, man is given the responsibility of punishing homicide 
bd y ddam (Gen 9:6), being rendered “by man,” in other words, by human juris¬ 
diction. But the chiastic structure of this verse, sopek dam hdladam bd y ddam 
damo yisldpek (ABC C'B'A'), makes it certain that both 1 adam words (CC') 
refer to the same man, namely, the victim, and the prefixed beth must therefore 
be the beth pretii , meaning “in exchange, for” (Pedersen 1926: 533-34). The 
context bears this out. Because man is created in the divine image it is God’s 
responsibility, not man’s, to requite the murder, and the text says so explicitly: 
“Of every beast will I require it: of man, too, will I require a reckoning for 
human life, of every man for that of his fellow!” (Gen 9:5ab, b). This exegetical 
note isolates and, thereby, accentuates the blood prohibition. Man must abstain 
from blood: human blood must not be shed and animal blood must not be 
ingested. In the Priestly scale of values, this prohibition actually stands higher 
than the Ten Commandments. The Decalogue was given solely to Israel, but 
the blood prohibition was enjoined upon all mankind; it alone is the basis for a 
viable human society. 

Moreover, the position of the blood prohibition in the primeval history 
discloses another aspect of its significance. *ak ‘however’ (Gen 9:4) is the lan¬ 
guage of concession. Originally, according to the Priestly account, man was a 
vegetarian. He ruled the animal kingdom (Gen 1:26), but it was not the source 
of his food. For God said, “See, I give you every seed-bearing plant . . . and 
every tree . . . ; they shall be yours for food” (Gen 1:29). But after eating the 
forbidden fruit, he is no longer satisfied with his role as the steward of paradise. 
He wants to be the active agent of his own destiny. And this new man is also 
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carnivorously inclined. No longer Adam, the ideal, but Noah, the real, he insists 
on bringing death to living things to gratify his appetite and need. This conces¬ 
sion is granted him, reluctantly, but not without reservation: he is to refrain 
from ingesting the blood. 

The import of this prohibition is projected in even clearer relief against the 
backdrop of the ancient Near East. First, it must be noted that blood plays no 
significant role whatever in the cults of Israel's neighbors, with the sole excep¬ 
tion of the pre-Islamic Arabs (Henninger 1979: 486). Second, nowhere else do 
we find Israel's postulate of the life force residing in the blood, even among the 
early Arabs (Noldeke, Dalman, cited by Henninger 1979: 487-88). Third, there 
is no attestation anywhere else of an absolute prohibition against ingesting blood 
(McCarthy 1969; Fischer 1976: 92 n. 14); even the Arabs, down to the age of 
Muhammad, partook of blood (Smith 1927: 234). Thus, Israel's blood prohibi¬ 
tion cannot be passed off as an outlandish vestige of some primitive taboo but 
must be adjudged as the product of a rational, deliberate opposition to the 
prevailing practice of its environment. Moreover, as shown above, the blood 
prohibition is intended to be not only absolute but universal: it is incumbent on 
all mankind. Post-Noah man may have meat for food and may kill to get it, but 
he must eschew the blood. Although he is conceded animal flesh he must 
abstain from its lifeblood: it must be drained, returned to its source, to God 
(cf. G. Klameth 1923, cited by Henninger 1979: 489-90).. 

Whereas humanity is enjoined to abstain from animal blood by draining it, 
Israel is to do so only for game (17:13-14) but must offer the blood of sacrificial 
animals on the altar (17:11). This crucial verse reads: "As for the life of the flesh 
it is in the blood. It is I who have assigned it to you upon the altar to ransom 
your lives. For it is the blood that ransoms by means of life.” Because this latter 
verse not only prescribes a rite but provides its own rationale, it merits a close 
reading on the chance that it will also throw light on the rationale for the blood 
prohibition. 

17:1 laa f b: ki-nepes habbasar baddam hP [hw*] . . . ki-haddam hu* ban- 
nepes yekapper. The use of the two beth prepositions requires comment. The 
first obviously means "in with”; the second is the beth instrumentii ‘by means 
of’ (correcting Milgrom 1971b: 149; Levine 1974: 67; Brichto 1976: 28), be¬ 
cause, as pointed out by many scholars, most recently by B. Schwartz (orally), 
this is the only attested meaning of the beth in the verbal expression kipper b 
(Exod 29:33; Num 5:8; 35:33; 1 Sam 3:14; Isa 27:9; Prov 16:6; except for the 
two instances in which the beth indicates place, 6:23; 16:17, 27). The two 
clauses translate, literally, "As for the life of the flesh it is in the blood ... for 
it is the blood that ransoms (chap. 16, Comment F) by means of life.” The 
repeated nouns dam and nepes form a chiasm (Janowski 1982: 245). Thus the 
nepeS ‘life’ of 1 lb must be the same as in 11a—the life of the animal. This point 
is crucial: the object of the kipper action must be the slain animal. Furthermore, 
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the clauses form an inclusio, endowing the verse with an ABA' structure and 
thereby highlighting the middle section/B. 

17:1 la$\ wa’ani netattiyw lakem c al-hammizbeah. The meaning is clear ex¬ 
cept for the term netattiyw. A survey of P shows that wherever the subject of 
ndtan is God, it means “bestow, appoint, assign" (e.g., Num 8:19 [N.B. wa ? et- 
tena . . . netunim ]; 18:8, 19; cf. also Gen 1:29; 9:3; Lev 6:10; 7:34; 10:17; 
Num 35:6). This usage, however, is not to be confused with ndtan dam when 
the subject is the priest, in which case the meaning is “place the blood" (e.g., on 
a person, Exod 29:20; Lev 14:14, 25; on doorposts, Exod 12:7; Ezek 45:19; on 
the altar, Lev 4:7, 25; Ezek 43:20). This clause is therefore rendered, “and it is 1 
who have assigned it to you upon the altar" (with NJPS and NEB; this distinc¬ 
tion is important to prevent the association of Lev 17:11 with the hatta’t offer¬ 
ing, the blood of which is indeed “placed" on the horns of the altar, Lev 4:7 et 
passim). 

17:1 lay. lekapper c al-napsotekem. The final clause constitutes the crux of 
the verse and requires that each word be analyzed separately. There is general 
agreement about nepes. It refers to the life essence of both man and beast as 
distinct from the body. It does not disintegrate into dust but departs from the 
body (Gen 35:18; Jer 15:9) and enters Sheol (Pss 16:10; 30:4; fob 33:22). The 
translation “life" is therefore warranted. In a legal context, moreover, nepes 
specifically connotes capital crime or punishment (e.g., Exod 21:23; Lev 24:15; 
Deut 19:21), and expressions compounded with it often imply that life is at 
stake (e.g., Judg 5:18; 12:3; 1 Sam 19:5). Especially relevant is the condemna¬ 
tion of Korah and his cohorts, those who have sinned “at the cost of their lives” 
(benapsotam, Num 17:3 [P]). Thus Lev 17:11 implies that human life is in 
jeopardy unless the stipulated ritual is carried out. The nature of both the crime 
and its atonement will follow from the explanation of the full phrase lekapper 
c al-napsotekem. 

First, however, a word on lekapper c al. The key to the meaning of the pi c el 
of kpr is in its adjunct prepositions. It can be shown that whenever the object of 
kipper is a person, a preposition must follow, either c al or be c ad, both signifying 
“on behalf of, for" (see chap. 4, Comment B). This verse, therefore, denotes 
that the blood is the means of carrying out the kippur rite on behalf of the 
persons offering the sacrifice. As for the root kpr 7 nothing less than a monograph 
would do it justice (see Janowski 1982 and, provisionally, chap. 16, Comment 
F). For the purpose of this comment, however, it will be rendered “ransom" 
(Milgrom 1971b: 151 n. 15). 

The full idiom kipper c al-nepes occurs again in only two pericopes: Exod 
30:11-16 and Num 31:48. As noted by Rashbam (on Num 31:49), in the name 
of his father, Rabbi Meir, son-in-law of Rashi, they are strikingly similar in (a) 
context , for both deal with censuses (Exod 30:12; Num 31:49); (b) procedure , for 
precious metal is brought in both to the Tent of Meeting, “as a remembrance 
before the Lord" (Exod 30:16; Num 31:54); and (c) purpose , for both are in- 
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tended lekapper c al-nap§otekem (Exod 30:15-16; Num 31:50). More impor¬ 
tantly, the purpose is explicated by the clause “that no plague shall come upon 
them in their being counted” (Exod 30:12b). Here is an explicit statement that 
the purpose of the kippur money is to prevent destruction at the hands of God. 
Implied, therefore, is that a census is a capital offense in the sight of God and 
that the silver half-shekel and the gold vessels are the necessary ransom for the 
life of the polled persons. 

Moreover, the verb kipper must be related to the expression found in the 
same pericope koper napso ‘a ransom for his life’ (Exod 30:12). The same combi¬ 
nation of the idiom koper rtepes and the verb kipper is found in the law of 
homicide (Num 35:31-33). Thus in these two cases, kipper is a denominative 
from koper ; whose meaning is undisputed: “ransom” (cf. Exod 21:30). There¬ 
fore, there exists a strong possibility that all texts that assign to kipper the 
function of averting God’s wrath have koper in mind: innocent life spared by 
substituting for it the guilty parties or their ransom. Thus the above-mentioned 
homicide law is elucidated as follows: although no substitute is allowed for a 
deliberate murderer, the accidental homicide is ransomed by the natural death 
of the high priest (Num 35:25). Similarly, the census money ransoms each 
counted soldier. A ransom function can also be assigned to the Levite guards 
who siphon off God’s wrath upon themselves when an Israelite encroaches upon 
the sancta (Num 1:53, 8:19; 18:22-23; Milgrom 1970a: 28-31) as well as to 
Phineas (the chief of the Levite guards, Num 3:32) who ransoms Israel from 
God’s imminent wrath (Num 25:10). Other examples of the ransom function of 
kipper are the slaying of Saul’s sons as a ransom for his violation of the Gibeon- 
ite covenant (2 Sam 21:3-6); the inability of Babylon to ransom itself, that is, to 
avert its fate (Isa 47:11); and Moses’ attempt to ransom Israel by his intercession 
(Exod 32:30-34). Thus, the meaning of nepes in legal contexts and the meaning 
of kipper c al-nepes in census contexts both point to the conclusion that in Lev 
17:11, Israelites have become liable to death before God and the purpose of the 
sacrificial blood is lekapper c al-napsotekem 4 to ransom your lives’ (details in Mil¬ 
grom 1971b). 

The Sacrifice. The assignment of the blood to the altar makes it clear that 
sacrificial blood is meant. Unclear, however, is the kind of sacrifice. Does this 
verse refer to all sacrifices or does it concern a particular sacrifice? The answer 
lies in another idiom, which by its fourfold repetition forms a theme in the 
pericope in which it is found: lo y to^kal dam , the prohibition of eating blood. 
The notion that blood, a liquid, would be eaten rather than drunk points to the 
meaning. Had the prohibition been directed against imbibing the blood itself, 
the text would have resorted to the verb §ata ‘drink’ (e.g., Num 23:24; Ezek 
39:17-19), c illa c ‘sip > ( = la c a; Job 39:30), or laqaq ‘lick’ (1 Kgs 21:19). The idiom 
is explicable by assuming that the blood is consumed in the course of eating 
meat. The objection has been raised that in Akkadian, the cognate akil dami 
occurs in a context in which eating it (blood) with flesh is not required (Rodri- 
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guez 1979: 241). Not so. On the contrary, this text speaks of demons who are 
dkil siri ‘flesh eaters' who, when consuming the blood separately from the flesh, 
satu iisldti ‘drink [the blood of] the arteries’ (C7" 14 26f. 34f., cited in CAD Al, 
246). Thus, the Akkadian distinguishes very well between drinking blood (alone) 
and eating blood (with its flesh). Indeed, in the Bible, wherever y akal dam is 
met, the context invariably shows that the blood is not being drunk for its own 
sake but as a consequence of eating meat. Thus, Deuteronomy repeatedly warns 
about the danger of consuming blood as a result of allowing profane slaughter 
(Deut 12:15-16, 23-25) and of permitting the eating of the flesh of firstlings by 
the laity (Deut 15:23). So in P the blood prohibition occurs exclusively in the 
discussion of the seldmim , the offering of well-being, the only sacrifice whose 
flesh is eaten by the lay worshiper (3:17; 7:26; 17:1-7; cf. Gen 9:4). 

Furthermore, this conclusion is demanded by the context of this pericope. 
It comprises two laws (vv 10-12, 13-14), which together form a logical unity 
(see the Comment on chap. 17). Because the second deals with wild animals— 
hunted, obviously, for their meat and not for sport ( y dser ye y akel) —the first law 
undoubtedly also speaks of the flesh of edible animals; these, however, are not 
game but domestic animals, which, according to H, must be sacrificed at the 
altar. Thus vv 10-14 constitute a bipartite law for disposing of the blood of all 
victims killed for their flesh: the blood of game must be covered, and the blood 
of sacrificial animals must be drained upon the altar. Moreover, it implies that 
just as the uncovered blood of game will cry out for vengeance, so the improp¬ 
erly disposed blood of a sacrificial animal will also condemn the life of its slaugh¬ 
terer. For the moment we may conclude that Lev 17:11 does not concern itself 
with all sacrifices, but refers only to the one sacrifice whose flesh is permitted to 
be eaten by the laity, the seldmim. It is the blood of the seldmim that would 
serve as the kippur agent for the lives of the Israelites. 

The Contradiction. This conclusion, however, lays bare a glaring contradic¬ 
tion, for the seldmim never functions as a kippurf Of the four categories of 
animal sacrifices, three are for kippur: the hattd y t (‘purification offering’) and 
y asdm (‘reparation offering’) exclusively (e.g., Lev 4:20, 26, 31, 35; 5:16, 18, 26), 
and the c old (‘burnt offering’) partially (e.g., Lev 1:14; 16:24). Conversely, the 
seldmim (‘offering of well-being’) is the only sacrifice that never serves in a 
kippur role. To be sure, there are three cases in which seldmim is coupled with 
kipper ; but they do not stand up under scrutiny. (1) In Ezek 45:15, 17 the 
seldmim is the last in a series of sacrifices, and the kippur function is probably 
that of the preceding c ola and hatta y t. (2) Exod 29:32-33 refers to the priestly 
consecration offering, millu^m, which, however, is not a seldmim (see the Note 
on 8:34). (3) 1 Sam 3:14 assigns a kippur role to bezebah ubeminhd. That not 
specific sacrifices but sacrifices in general is meant, is shown in the same peric¬ 
ope by 1 Sam 2:17, where minha is clearly not the cereal offering of P but, as is 
correctly understood by Rendtorff (1967: 142), stands for flesh offerings. For this 
generic usage, see 1 Sam 2:29; Isa 19:21. The uses of the seldmim are carefully 
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detailed in P and abundantly attested in the biblical literature; both law and 
practice unanimously testify that the offerings of well-being are joyous in charac¬ 
ter and not expiatory. The law ordains it as an expression of thanks (toda), as the 
completion of a vow (neder) r or as a freewill offering ( nedabd , Lev 7:11-12, 16). 
Furthermore, wherever it is found in narrative or liturgical literature, it occurs in 
precisely such contexts (e.g., Num 15:3; Deut 16:10-11; 27:7; 1 Sam 11:15; 
Pss 107:21; 116:17-19). The case of the Nazirite illustrates the point vividly. 
The selamim is one of the sacrifices ordained at the completion of his vow. Yet if 
he contracts severe impurity during his Nazirite period, he brings the same 
sacrifices, except that an y asam is substituted for the selamim. The reason is 
clear: his sacrifices are now for expiation, not for thanksgiving (note also the 
choice of verbs in Lev 7:7-9, 14; 14:18-20; for details, see the Comment on 
chap. 3). 

The exposed contradiction is brought into sharper relief by yet another 
consideration. Expiation of ordinary sin is not the subject of Lev 17:11. As 
noted, lekapper c al-nepes must mean that the Israelite is guilty of a capital 
offense against God, and unless he brings sacrificial blood to the altar, he is 
subject to the death penalty. In the Priestly laws, however, there is no sacrificial 
expiation for capital crime or, for that matter, for any deliberate violation. The 
presumptuous sinner is banned from the sanctuary because he “acts defiantly 
(beyad Tama) . . . reviles the Lord . . . has spurned the word of the Lord and 
violated his commandment” (Num 15:30-31; contrast vv 24-29). 

Thus the contradiction is reinforced. The selamim cannot be used for expia¬ 
tion purposes, and the sin implied in Lev 17:11 cannot be expiated by any 
sacrifice at all. Indeed, the nonexpiatory selamim is presumed to expiate that 
which is nonexpiable! 

The Resolution . The answer is to be found in the opening law of the 
chapter (17:3-4). It ordains that any Israelite who slaughters a sacrificial animal 
(for its meat) without bringing it to the Tabernacle altar as an offering of well¬ 
being, dam yehaseb la’is hahu* dam lapdk ‘blood guilt shall be reckoned to that 
man: he has shed blood' (v 4ba). To take these two formulas as mere figures of 
speech is to misconstrue them. They are precise legal terms, which define and 
categorize the guilt. The idiom Mpak dam is the well-attested accusation of 
murder (in P, Gen 9:6; Num 35:33; so in all sources: e.g., narrative, Gen 37:22; 
1 Sam 25:31; 1 Kgs 2:31; 2 Kgs 21:16; 24:4; legal, Deut 19:10; 21:7; wisdom, 
Prov 1:16; 6:17; prophetic, Isa 59:7; Jer 22:3, 17; esp. Ezek 16:38; 18:10; 22:3,4, 
6, 9, 12) and the niph c al of hsb ‘be reckoned’, is the declaratory statement in P 
and H for designating a cultic act as either acceptable or unacceptable to God 
(Lev 7:18; Num 18:27, 30; cf. Ps 106:31). Indeed, the coupling of these two 
legal formulas only underscores the enormity of the crime: he who commits 
profane slaughter is reckoned to be a murderer because he has shed blood. 

That the law of 17:3-4 is inextricably connected with 17:11 is demon¬ 
strated by the distribution of the term get in this chapter. The ger and the 
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Israelite are equated in all laws of Lev 17 dealing with legitimate means of 
permitting meat for the table (vv 8-9, 10-12, 13-14, 15-16) except in two of 
them: the prohibition of profane slaughter (vv 3-7) and the requirement to 
bring the blood of the slain animal to the altar (v 11). The ger is conspicuously 
absent in the first of these two laws (vv 3, 5). The second law (v 11) implies the 
same by its pronominal suffixes. In vv 10-14, the larger context of which v 11 is 
part, the Israelite is addressed in the second person; the ger is always in the third 
person. Thus “to you” and “your lives” (v 11) can only refer to the Israelites 
(“to you” but not to others, Sipra , Ahare par. 8). These two laws complement 
each other perfectly. The first states that an Israelite who slaughters the animal 
for its meat without offering it as a sacrifice is a murderer. The second provides 
the rationale that the purpose of this sacrifice—indeed, of dousing the animal's 
blood on the altar—is to atone for killing it. The omission of the ger from this 
law now becomes understandable. The ger is permitted nonsacrificial slaughter 
because (like the non-Israelite, Gen 9:3-4) he need only drain the blood (the 
animal being treated like game, vv 13-14). Conversely, he need not bring his 
animal as a sacrifice because its slaughter is not sinful for him and requires no 
sacrificial expiation (see Milgrom 1982a). Thus, the interdependence of vv 3-4 
and v 11—one cannot be fully explained without the other—argues for the 
conclusion that both passages stem from the same legislative hand. (Indeed, the 
presence of the ger in the other laws of this chapter points to the same conclu¬ 
sion; see the Comment on chap. 17.) 

The law of Lev 17:3-4, then, provides an eminently satisfactory basis for 
explaining the crux of v 11. (The underlying redactional unity of Lev 17 is 
assumed. This is not to say that the materials that comprise this chapter are of a 
single hue, as source analysis and form-critical studies have demonstrated. For 
the details, see the Comment on chap. 17. It already has been shown that v 11 
and its context (vv 10-14) relate exclusively to the problem of how to eat meat 
without ingesting its blood, a problem that concerns only the offering of well¬ 
being. It has also been indirectly deduced from the language of the pericope 
that the improper disposal of the animal’s blood is a capital violation. Verses 3-4 
now make this explicit: animal slaughter constitutes murder except at the autho¬ 
rized altar. Verse 11 complements the indictment with the remedy and its 
rationale: the blood must be brought to the altar to ransom the murder of the 
animal because “as for the life of the flesh, it is in the blood ... for it is the 
blood that ransoms by means of life” (the inclusion: llaa, b). 

Finally, the identification of blood with life clarifies its function in the 
sacrificial system. It has been established that the animal’s blood is the ritual 
detergent in the hattd y t sacrifice (chap. 4, Comment B). The blood daubed on 
the altars or aspersed inside the shrine purges (kipper) the sanctuary of its accu¬ 
mulated impurities (chap. 4, Comment E). Now we are in a position to grasp its 
rationale. Impurity (tum y a) is the realm of death (see Comment E below). Only 
its antonym, life, can be its antidote. Blood, then, as life is what purges the 
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sanctuary. It nullifies, overpowers, and absorbs the Israelites' impurities that 
adhere to the sanctuary, thereby allowing the divine presence to remain and 
Israel to survive. (For greater details, see chap. 15, Comment G.) 

The doctrine that unauthorized animal slaughter constitutes murder is 
found nowhere else in Scripture. It is, however, stated emphatically in Jub 7:32— 
33 on the basis of its midrash on Gen 9:4-5. (Another instance may be the 
blood of the heifer whose neck is broken. Deut 21:1-9.) And it accords well 
with the general view of the animal in biblical literature, especially in the 
Priestly tradition. An animal also has a nepeS (Gen 9:10; Lev 11:10, 46; 24:18; 
Num 31:28). nepes hayyd refers to man in J (Gen 2:7), but only to animals in P 
(Gen 1:20, 21, 24, 30; 9:10, 12, 15, 16; Lev 11:10, 46; cf. Ezek 47:9; Gen 2:19, 
attributed to J, also refers to animals as nepes hayyd; it, however, is considered to 
be an explanatory gloss by Skinner 1910 and Speiser 1964). The vengeance 
sought by its blood is to be feared as much as man's; hence its blood must be 
covered (Lev 17:13; cf. Gen 4:10; Isa 26:21; Job 16:18; Qoh 3:18-19 and esp. 
Ezek 24:6-8); it is responsible under the law (Gen 9:5; Lev 20:15-16; cf. Exod 
21:28-32) and is a party to God's covenant (Gen 9:9-10; Lev 26:6, 22; cf. Hos 
2 : 20 ). 

Above all, it must be recalled that according to the Priestly account of 
creation, man was initially meant to be a vegetarian. Later, God concedes to 
man's carnivorous desires: his craving for meat is to be indulged, but he is to 
abstain from consuming the blood. Thus P's theory of anthropogenesis reveals 
its reservation and, indeed, its uneasiness regarding man's uncontrolled power 
over animal life. Through its law code, of which Lev 17:11 can now be seen as 
an integral part, it seeks to curb that power. All men must eschew the lifeblood 
of the animal by draining it, thereby returning it to its creator (Gen 9:3-4; 
Lev 17:13-14). Israel, as part of its striving toward holiness (e.g., Lev 19:2; 
20:26), is enjoined to observe an additional safeguard: the blood of sacrificial 
animals must be drained upon the authorized altar, for “it is I who have assigned 
it to you upon the altar to ransom your lives," when you take the animal life for 
its flesh. Thus, the law of Lev 17:11 informs the Israelite that slaughtering a 
sacrificial animal for its flesh constitutes murder unless he offers its blood upon 
the altar to ransom his life (details in Milgrom 1971b). 

The ethical sensitivity displayed by this rationale need not surprise us when 
we consider its likely background. Anthropological and comparative evidence 
indicates that the reluctance to kill an animal harks back to a much earlier 
period, when it was believed that the disembodied spirit of the animal, unless 
ritually appeased, would take revenge upon the hunter and his community (for 
examples see Frazer and Gaster 1959: 471-79). 

The survival of this belief is attested among the sacrificial rites of the 
ancient Greeks: "A procession escorts the animal to the altar. Everyone hopes as 
a rule that the animal will go to the altar complaisantly, or rather voluntarily. 
. . . The animal is sprinkled with water, causing it to jerk its head, which is 
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interpreted as the animal nodding its assent. The god at Delphi pronounced 
through the oracle: That which willingly nods ... 1 say you may justly sacri¬ 
fice' " (Burkert 1985: 56; 1983: 12-22). A similar belief apparently lies behind 
the rabbinic rule: Tf the (Red) Cow refuses to go forth they may not send out 
with her" (m. Para 3:7), which clearly implies that the Red Cow (Num 19) 
could not be dragged by force (Lieberman 1950: 159-60). 

It is in ancient Mesopotamia, however, that we find the closest prototype to 
our rationale. As demonstrated by Hallo (1987; 1983) the Sumerian myth of 
Lugalbanda relates that he is the first(?) human to make the transition from 
vegetarian to carnivore. He is only able to assuage his reservations about killing 
the animal he has captured by means of a revealed ritual and a sacred meal to 
which he invites the high gods of the Sumerian pantheon, presumably to sanc¬ 
tion the slaughter and consumption of the animal. Thus the guilt engendered by 
the slaying of animals is embedded deep in the psyche of the human race. It 
was, however, the innovation of the Priestly legists that converted this guilt into 
an ethical imperative. 

In sum, we see that the Bible decrees that blood is life; human blood may 
not be spilled and animal blood may not be ingested. Israel is enjoined to 
observe an additional safeguard: Blood of sacrificial animals must be drained on 
the authorized altar. But to complete the biblical record of the blood prohibi¬ 
tion we must take note of the far-reaching amendment introduced by Deuteron¬ 
omy. This book desacralizes the blood requirement: henceforth Israel may 
slaughter its meat profanely (Deut 12:15-16, 22-24). Thus, in effect, Israelite 
and non-Israelite are equated. Jew and non-Jew are bound by a single prohibi¬ 
tion, to abstain from blood. The rationale is now clear. The human being must 
never lose sight of the fundamental tenet for a viable human society. Life is 
inviolable; it may not be treated lightly. Mankind has a right to nourishment, 
not to life. Hence the blood, the symbol of life, must be drained, returned to the 
universe, to God (see further Milgrom 1963; 1989a). 

D. The Ethical Foundations of the Dietary System: 

2. Ritual Slaughter 

The technique for animal slaughter is nowhere prescribed in Scripture. 
Nevertheless, it may be implied by the terminology. Our investigation begins 
with Deuteronomy. Twice in the same pericope it concedes the right of profane 
slaughter: “But whenever you desire, you may slaughter (tizbah) and eat meat 
... in all your settlements" (Deut 12:15); “you may slaughter (wezdbahta) any 
of your cattle or sheep ... as I commanded you and you may eat in your 
settlements" (Deut 12:21). In both citations, the key verb “slaughter" is ren¬ 
dered by zdbah. Its use here occasions surprise because elsewhere in biblical 
Hebrew and cognate languages it bears a sacral connotation. 

Of the 129 times zdbah occurs in Scripture it most often denotes sacrificial 
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slaughter (e.g., Exod 23:18 [\\sahat, Exod 34:25]; Isa 66:13 [||?JA<rf]; Hos 8:13). 
This is also the dominant meaning of all its cognates. The case of Ugaritic is 
most illuminating. Ug. dbh chiefly designates sacrificial slaughter (e.g., UT 
121.1.1, 10 = CTA 20.1.l’, \0 = KTU 1.20.1.1, 10; UT 2.24, 32 = CTA 
32.24, 32 = KTU 1.40.24, 32). As in Hebrew, the cultic context is corroborated 
by the nominal forms: zebah/dbh and mizbeah/mdbh(t) y “sacrificial meal" and 
“altar." Again in both languages, the verb carries with it a secondary meaning 
“offer the zebah/dbh sacrifice" (e.g., compare the offering of the zebah: lizboah 
lipne YHWH [Lev 9:4; cf. Deut 18:3; 1 Sam 2:15; Zech 14:21] with that of the 
c dld and hatta’t: wehaqreb lipne YHWH [Lev 9:2; cf. 1:3, 10, 14; 4:3, 14, 23]). 

zebah also describes illegitimate sacrifices to the Lord (e.g., Isa 65:3; Ezek 
20:25) and worship of other gods (e.g., Exod 34:15; Deut 32:17; Judg 16:23). Its 
scope also includes a metaphoric usage, the zebah of corpses that the Lord arrays 
for the wild beasts and birds (e.g., Isa 34:6; Jer 46:10; Ezek 39:17-19; Zeph 1:7- 
8), but even here the sacrificial context is evident from the use of cultic vocabu¬ 
lary: hiqdis qeru’ayw, heleb wedam , and the like. Finally, p/el zibbeah is found 
twice with the iterative connotation of performing numerous sacrifices (1 Kgs 
8:5 [2 Chr 5:6]; 2 Chr 30:32) and in the remaining instances with regard to 
illegitimate or idolatrous worship (1 Kgs 3:2-3; 11:8; 24:44; 2 Kgs 12:4, 32; 14:4; 
15:4, 35; 16:4 [2 Chr 28:4]; Hos 4:13-14; 11:2; 12:2; Hab 1:16; Ps 136:38; 2 
Chr 28:23, 33:22). Thus the p/el also verifies that the root zbh is exclusively a 
cultic term, referring to ritual slaughter and sacrifice. 

According to the Lexicons, there are seven alleged exceptions. Five of them 
seem to deal with nonsacrificial feasts (Num 22:40; 1 Sam 28:24; 1 Kgs 19:16, 
21; Ezek 34:3; 2 Chr 18:2). Yet a closer examination of their respective contexts 
will not support this claim. Neither Balak nor Ahab would have invited Balaam 
or Jehoshaphat, respectively, to a profane feast (Num 22:40; 2 Chr 18:2) whose 
purpose was to implore the help of the Lord against the enemy. It is hardly 
conceivable that Elisha would have slaughtered the team of oxen for a profane 
meal in celebration of his anointment as Elijah’s successor (1 Kgs 19:16, 21). 
Nor is it likely that the witch of Endor would have prepared a profane meal 
(1 Sam 28:24) before the very king who troubled himself to improvise an altar 
on the battlefield so that his troops would not be guilty of profane or illicit 
slaughter (1 Sam 14:32-35). It is possible that the last of these alleged excep¬ 
tions (Ezek 34.3) deals with common slaughter—though the text is obscure— 
because its setting is in the Babylonian exile when sacrifice was impossible and 
after the deuteronomic concession had gone into effect. Indeed, according to 
the accepted view that common slaughter was permitted for the first time with 
the promulgation of Deuteronomy under Josiah (cf. Rabbi Ishmael in Sipre on 
Deut 12:20; b. Hul. 16b [bar.]), a legal sanction for profane slaughter is simply 
out of the question for early Israel. 

The two instances that remain (Deut 12:15, 21) are indeed exceptions to 
the rule. Their context leaves no room for doubt: Deuteronomy’s demand for 
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cult centralization has made profane slaughter imperative. Why then does it use 
the verb zabah, which, as shown, never refers to profane slaughter but only to 
the slaughter and preparation of sacrifices? 

The key to this puzzle, I submit, lies in a clause in the second citation: “you 
may slaughter . . . ka'aser siwwitika as I commanded you" (v 21). What is the 
antecedent; to what command does it refer? Modern scholars, without excep¬ 
tion, hold that this phrase in v 21 refers to the similar instruction of v 15, 
namely, that Israelites may now obtain meat by common slaughter (v 21) as 
indicated earlier in the same pericope (v 15). This interpretation cannot stand 
for three reasons: (1) siwwitika '1 commanded you' implies an obligation. Con¬ 
versely, the tone of the pericope—“whenever you desire" (vv 15, 20, 21); “if you 
have the desire” (v 20)—implies volition. Profane slaughter, just like eating 
meat, is a matter of choice, not a requirement. (2) D. Z. Hoffmann correctly 
observed (1961 ad loc.) that whenever Deuteronomy refers to its own state¬ 
ments it invariably resorts to the expression *aser ’anoki mesawweh ‘that I com¬ 
mand' (4:2, 40; 6:2, 5; 7:11; 8:1, 11; 10:13; 11:8, 13, 22, 27*28; 12:14, 28 [N.B. 
in the same chapter!]; 13:11, 19; 15:5; 19:9; 27:1,4, 10; 28:1, 13, 14, 15; 30:2,8, 
11, 16). Thus when Deuteronomy cites itself it always uses the participle and 
never the perfect. (3) More importantly, the clause ka’aser siwwd or ka y aser 
nisba c or ka’dser dibber serves a specific literary function in Deuteronomy: it is 
D's “cf.," its unique formula by which it indicates its sources (for details, see 
Milgrom 1976e). Thus wezabahta . . . ka’aser siwwitika ‘you may slaughter 
. . . as I commanded you' (Deut 12:21) signifies that common slaughter must 
follow the same method practiced in sacrificial slaughter. Indeed, this is pre¬ 
cisely how the Tannaites interpret this verse (Sipre on Deut 12:21). But if it 
indicates that D relied on a source, we search for it in vain. The plethora and 
minutiae of P's sacrificial laws contain not one hint concerning a proper tech¬ 
nique for slaughtering. This glaring omission compels D. Z. Hoffmann to en¬ 
dorse the view of Rabbi Judah {Sipre on Deut 12:21; b. Hul. 28a [bar.]) that it 
was an oral tradition. I believe instead that there is textual evidence that has 
been overlooked—the verb sahat. 

The most significant fact about sahat is that it is P's exclusive term for 
animal slaughter, sahat is found seventy-nine times in Scripture, forty of which 
are in P and thirteen more in writings dependent on P, to wit: four times in 
Ezekiel, chaps. 40-48 (40:39, 41, 42; 44:1) and nine times in Second Chronicles 
(29:22[3] 7 24; 30:15, 17; 35:1, 6, 11). Outside P it is found three times in 
connection with the paschal sacrifice (Exod 12:21; 34:25; Ezra 6:20); seven 
times in a cultic context (Gen 22:10; 1 Sam 1:25; 14:32, 34[2]; 22:13; Isa 66:3; 
Hos 5:2); three times in regard to human sacrifice (Isa 57:5; Ezek 16:21; 23:39) 
and ten times in regard to mass human slaughter (Num 14:16; Judg 12:6; 1 Kgs 
18:40; 2 Kgs 10:7, 14; Jer 39:6[2]; 41:7; 52:10[2]). Thus the spectrum of sahat is 
congruent with that of zabah in that both designate sacrificial slaughter and, in 
metaphoric usage, the mass slaughter of persons. 
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The lexicographical question is obvious: why does P refrain from using 
zabah, employing exclusively sahat? The answer lies in the restricted application 
of zabah in P: it is found only in connection with the zebah sacrifice; hence, it 
cannot denote the slaughter of other sacrifices. Indeed, P is reluctant to use the 
verb zabah even with the zebah (the sole exception is Lev 9:4; contrast v 18) but 
prefers hiqrib (Lev 3:1, 3; 7:11-18, 29, 33; etc.). To be sure, H, entwined with P 
material in Lev 17-26, prefers the verb zabah (Lev 17:5[2], 7; 19:5[2]; 22:29). 
Even so, the specific meaning of zabah in H is not “slaughter" but “offer the 
zebah , " in other words, it refers to the entire sacrificial procedure, including 
slaughter (this also holds true for P; contrast zabah , Lev 9:4, with sahat v 18). 
Indeed, when H wishes to specify “slaughter," it also resorts to Mhat (Lev 22:28, 
and cf. v 29). Thus in all of P (H included) zabah means “offer the zebah,” 
leaving sahat as the exclusive term for slaughter. 

Is sahat capable of greater precision? I believe it means “slit the throat." 
Such is the meaning of Arab, sahata; more importantly, the noun mashat means 
“throat" (Snaith 1975). Moreover, because the sacrificial blood was collected in 
bowls, mizraqot (e.g., Exod 27:3; Num 4:14), literally, “tossing bowls" (NEB), it 
seems that the only way this could happen was to slit the animal’s throat so that 
the blood from the major blood vessels would quickly drain from the cut into a 
vessel (D. Wright: see the Note on 9:12). Indirect evidence is also supplied by 
cognate languages. Akkadian for animal slaughter is tabdhu, but “cut the throat" 
can only be expressed literally, as nakdsu napistam. Akkadian, then, has no single 
word for this concept. Ugaritic has two verbs for slaughter, dbh and tbh; the 
former, as shown above, denotes sacred slaughter and the latter, it can be 
shown, denotes common slaughter: UT 51.6.40 = CTA 4.6.40 = KTU 
1.4.6.40; UT 62.18-28 = CTA 6.1.18-28 = KTU 1.6.1.18-28; UT 124.12 = 
CTA 22.2.12 = KTU 1.22.2.12; UT 127.17, 20 = CTA 16.6.17, 20 = KTU 
1.16.6.17, 20; UT c nt pl.x.iv.30 = CTA 1.4.30 - KTU 1.1.4.30; UT 2 Aqht 
2.29 - CTA 17.2.29 = KTU 1.17.2.29; UT 1153.3-5. Neither term, however, 
is limited to the meaning "cut the throat." In Hebrew, likewise, zabah and 
tdbah denote, respectively, sacred and common slaughter: zabah, as demon¬ 
strated above, and tdbah, by the following: Gen 43:16; Exod 21:32; Deut 28:31; 
1 Sam 25:11; Isa 53:7; Jer 11:19; 12:3; 50:27, 40; Ps 44:23; Prov 7:22; 9:2. 
Significantly, only Hebrew has a third term for slaughter, sahat Thus Hebrew 
would seem to contain two identical words for sacred slaughter, zabah and sahat, 
unless the latter had a more restricted, technical meaning, which may be slaugh¬ 
tering by cutting the throat. 

Rabbinic evidence, also by indirect inference, points to the same conclu¬ 
sion. Jewish tradition has always interpreted sahat in this manner (cf. b. Hul. 
27a; Ramban on Deut 12:21). Moreover, that the Mishna states anonymously 
and categorically “all may slaughter (ritually) at any time and with any imple¬ 
ment" (m. Hul. 1:2), foregoing any discussion concerning the method of slaugh¬ 
ter, is clear evidence that the slaughtering method was already fixed by tradition 
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and may stem from biblical times. Our verse now adds greater force to this 
argument: wezabahta . . . ka y aser siwwitika ‘you may slaughter ... as I com¬ 
manded you’ (Deut 12:21). D therefore implies that there is a specific method 
of slaughtering sacrificial animals, which is to be followed in common slaughter, 
a method that, I suggest, may be implied by sahat ‘slit the throat'. (There is no 
proof, however, that the rabbinic technique of ritual slaughter, i.e., a clean, 
transverse cut of both the esophagus and the trachea so that all the main blood 
vessels are severed [cf. Sipre on Deut 12:22; m. Hul. 2:4], stems from biblical 
times. The absence of sahat in Deut 12:15, 21 and indeed, in all of D, is 
probably due to D’s ignorance of its technical meaning as developed by P.) 

But what is the authorized slaughtering technique of the sanctuary? The 
Bible gives no answer, but the Talmud does, and with many details. All of these 
clearly demonstrate the perfection of a slaughtering technique whose purpose is 
to render the animal unconscious with a minimum of suffering. To be sure, 
these regulations are postbiblical, but they are only the refinements of the ethi¬ 
cal impulse that generated the initial method developed by Israel's priests for 
the sanctuary. Moreover, there is extrabiblical evidence for the antiquity of 
supervised ritual slaughter. Scenes from the period of the Old Kingdom in 
Egypt testify to the importance of certifying the purity of slaughtered animals, 
which was done by a “doctor and a w% priest" (Fischer 1976: 98 n. 14), who 
have rightly been compared to the sohet , the authorized ritual slaughterer of 
rabbinic law (Leibovitch 1953: 59-60). It thus would be germane to cite some of 
the talmudic rules concerning the slaughtering knife (cited for convenience 
from the law code, the Shulhan c Aruk)\ 

The slaughtering knife must be razor sharp and perfectly smooth, and 
must have no dents or nicks, since these would tear the flesh and cause 
unnecessary pain. The knife must be examined before and after the 
slaughtering to make sure it is without blemish during the actual slaugh¬ 
tering (Yoreh De c ah 18:3, 12). The three sides of the knife, i.e. the sharp 
edge and its sides, must be examined ( b. Hul. 17b; c Aruk Hashulhan , 
Yoreh De c ah 18:12). If the slightest dent or nick is felt, the knife is 
invalidated (Yoreh De c ah 18:10). 

Of germane interest are the five cutting processes that invalidate the 
slaughter (cited from Klein 1979: 311): 

1. Sehiya —pausing or delaying. The knife must be drawn quickly across 

the neck of the animal, beast, or bird without a stop. The smallest 
delay or pause renders the slaughter defective and the animal not 
kosher (Yoreh De c ah 23:2, in Rama). 
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2. Derdsd —pressing. The blade must be applied with a to-and-fro mo¬ 
tion, not with a chopping or striking motion (Yoreh De c ah 24:1). 

3. Halddd —burrowing. The blade must not be inserted under the skin 
and used with an upward thrust (Yoreh De c ah 24:7, 8). 

4. Hagrdmd —cutting outside the specified zone, or deflecting (Yoreh 
De c ah 24:12). 

5. c Aqira —tearing out. The trachea and esophagus must be cut with the 
blade and not torn out or lacerated in any way (Yoreh De c ah 24:15). 

Could this concern for humaneness be the invention of the talmudic rabbis 
instead of their legacy from the past? Hardly so. The rabbis themselves are 
ignorant of the humane rationale for their method and resort only to Deut 12:21 
as proof that the same technique was employed by the biblical priests. To be 
sure, they refined the technique and added safeguards. But in effect, they pre¬ 
served and enhanced its original ethical motivation—that the death of the ani¬ 
mal should be effected in such a way (by painless slaughter and the immediate 
drainage of the blood) that the slaughterer's sense of reverence for life will never 
be blunted (see further Milgrom 1976e). 

E. The Ethical Foundations of the Dietary System: 

3. The Prohibited Animals 

The literature on Lev 11 is vast. There are as many theories as theorists. 
The traditionalist view is that the list of prohibited animals is simply arbitrary, 
the unalterable and inscrutable will of God: “A man should not say ‘I do not 
desire to eat the flesh of swine.' . . . On the contrary, he should say ‘I desire 
it but must abstain because my father in heaven has so ordered’ " ( Sipra , 
Qedoshim 11:22; cf. Sipra, Ahare 13:10). This position will not be discussed 
because, as we shall see, there are definite and ascertainable reasons that lie 
behind the food taboos of Leviticus. Some widely held theories can be dismissed 
out of hand. For example, the cultic theory holds that forbidden animals either 
represent deities (i.e., totems) or were used in pagan worship (e.g., Smith 1927: 
269-310, 596-600). This position, however, founders on its own premises: Ca- 
naanites sacrificed the same animals prescribed in Israel's cult and, conse¬ 
quently, they should have been prohibited by Scripture. A recent proposal theo¬ 
rizes that all of the prohibited animals are life-threatening because either they 
are chthonic, inhabiting locations that are inimical to life, or they are predators 
and carcass eaters (Kornfeld 1965). This theory, however, cannot explain the 
exclusion of such domesticated herbivorous animals as the camel, donkey, 
rabbit, and horse. Similar obvious objections springing from the biblical data can 
be mustered to refute many of the other proposals (see Kornfeld 1965: 134-36). 

There are, however, two theories that merit serious consideration. The first 
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is the hygienic hypothesis: the forbidden animals are carriers of disease. The 
ancients discovered the harmful animals empirically, and modern science has 
verified their findings: the pig is a bearer of trichinosis, the hare of tularemia; 
carrion-eating birds harbor disease and fish without fins and scales attract disease 
because they are mud burrowers. The hygienic hypothesis is an honored one. It 
counts among its proponents Maimonides (Guide 3.48), Ramban (on 11:9), and 
Rashbam (on 11:3), and it is probably no accident that the former two were 
physicians. And in our own day, William Foxwell Albright, in his last work, 
became its partisan (1968: 175-81). Even so, there are weighty objections to this 
theory. For example, the camel, a prohibited animal, is a succulent delicacy for 
the Arabs to this day, and there is no evidence that they suffer gastronomically. 
Also, if hygiene were the sole reason for the diet laws, why were they restricted 
to the animal kingdom? Why were poisonous plants not prohibited? 

A different approach is taken by the symbolic theory. It avers that the 
behavior of animals corresponds to and informs the behavior of man. The 
tabooed animals are those whose ways do not exemplify proper conduct. Con¬ 
versely, if they remind man of virtue they are adjudged to be edible. Thus the 
Letter of Aristeas, probably of the second century b.c.e., explains that cud- 
chewing is the sign of a permitted animal because it teaches the importance of 
meditation: man should have thoughts as well as food to chew on (153-54; 
cf. Philo, Laws 4. 116-18). Nonetheless, this theory too is riddled by objections. 
It is highly subjective and capricious: animal behavior will mean whatever its 
beholder wants it to mean, and no independent verification is possible. 

Yet there is one modern offshoot of the symbolic theory that meets the 
canons of scientific method. It was advanced by the social anthropologist Mary 
Douglas (1966). Douglas adheres to the basic teaching of Emile Durkheim that 
the customs and rituals of any society are reflections of its values. So too a 
society's taxonomy of the animal world will mirror its value system. Douglas has 
applied this Durkheimian insight to Lev 11 by means of her theory of dirt. She 
defines dirt as matter out of place. Dirt, then, is a by-product of the classifica¬ 
tion of nature found in each society: what it considers “order" is fine; whatever 
is “disorder" is dirt. 

Douglas came to Lev 11 via the Lele tribe of Africa, which, she discovered 
to her surprise, has complex dietary regulations. What did it mean, she asks, 
that a primitive society could develop a sophisticated system of food taboos? Her 
conclusion is that it is fundamental to human nature to order and classify na¬ 
ture. When earliest man had to make his way through an unknown universe, he 
had need of categories that would enable him to distinguish between what was 
beneficent and what was harmful. He had to know how to relate to any new 
phenomenon that confronted him. Therefore, he created criteria by which he 
could discern whether the phenomenon was going to be helpful or prove a 
danger. 

This taxonomic characteristic of the mind developed at the inception of 
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humanity, but it continues unabated in modern man. We too classify, and 
whatever we reject we call “dirt." Nor are our categories always rational or 
logical. Douglas cites some personal examples. Allow me to do the same. My 
wife brings cups of tea into her study. Occasionally, I find a half-filled cup in the 
bathroom. Anything wrong hygienically? No, but I am invariably annoyed. Con¬ 
versely, I recall bringing home a new pair of shoes and setting them on the 
kitchen table. A sweep of the hand tumbled them to the floor. "But,” I pro¬ 
tested, "they are new, never worn.” "I don't care,” she replied, "they don't 
belong on the kitchen table.” Indeed, the tea cups and shoes become dirt if, in 
Douglas’s definition, they are matter out of place. (The association of pollution 
with disorder has recently been verified for India [Bean 1981]). This insight is 
the key to unlocking the enigma of Lev 11. 

First, the Durkheimian thesis that animal taxonomy is a mirror of human 
society is fully corroborated by the Bible, especially P. Animals, like humans, 
possess a nepes (Gen 9:9-10; Lev 11:10, 46; 24:18; Num 31:28). Hence, their 
blood must also be buried (Lev 17:13). Animals are responsible under the law. If 
they kill a human being they must die (Gen 9:5), and their meat may not be 
eaten nor may their carcasses be sold (Exod 21:28-32). Bestiality incurs the 
death penalty for the animal as well as for the human participant (Lev 20:15- 
16). As animals were also a party to God’s covenant (Gen 9:9-10) they must 
keep the Sabbath (Exod 20:10), and once again in the Messianic age they will 
renew their covenant with God (Hos 2:20) and will be predators no more (Isa 
11:7). 

Douglas divides the animal world into three spheres. The classification is 
that of Gen 1, corresponding to the three elements of creation: water, air, and 
earth. Each sphere has a peculiar mode of motion associated with it. For the 
skies, birds need two wings to fly and two legs to walk. On the land, animals 
have four legs and hoofs to walk on (actually split hoofs, 11:3; Deut 14:6, a 
crucial point overlooked by Douglas; see below). And in the seas, fish have fins 
and scales to swim with (in which case scales are superfluous—another point 
overlooked by Douglas; see the Note on "scales,” v 9). Creatures that cross 
boundaries are anomalies. Insects that fly but have four or more legs (11:20) are 
an abomination, but if they have two legs to hop with (11:21-22) they are 
edible. (Here Douglas confuses Seres and remeS [1966: 56] and mistakenly as¬ 
sumes that because frogs hop they are permitted as food. True, frogs do not 
defile, m. Tohar. 5:1—not being among the eight named rodents and reptiles of 
11:29-30—but they may not be eaten!) Birds that are carnivores (m. Hul. 3:6) 
are tabooed because carrion contains blood (Letter of Aristeas 146). And creep¬ 
ers (remeS) engage in an indeterminate form of locomotion. They are neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl. Rather, they belong to the underworld—an abomination. 
Strikingly, Douglas reminds us, the serpent was cursed by the removal of its feet 
(Gen 3:14). 

The parenthetical remarks, above, are a caveat to the reader of Douglas that 
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her biblical comments, especially in her early writings, are replete with errors. A 
constellation of them appears in the compass of three pages of one essay (1972a 
[1975a]: 73-75), where she not only cites a host of wrong or nonexistent verses 
but commits the following mistakes, in consecutive order: (1) behema (1:2) is a 
quadruped, not a domestic animal (cf. 11:2). (2) The sparrow may be permitted 
for the table but absolutely not for the altar. (3) Firstlings are eaten by their 
owners, not by the priests, according to Deuteronomy. (4) Anomalous creatures 
are not to be touched only when dead (nebela). (5) Only bearers of impurity are 
banned from the Temple (12:3), not bearers of blemishes! (This last error viti¬ 
ates fig. 7 and, hence, its analogy with fig. 8.) (6) Priests not Levites “judge the 
cleanness and purify the uncleanness of Israelites.” (7) Neither Levites nor 
priests, even unblemished ones, may enter the Holy of Holies; only the high 
priest may do so, under special safeguards (chap. 16). Besides, blemishes disqual¬ 
ify a priest from officiating at the altar but not from entering the sanctuary court 
or partaking of sacred food (21:17-23). A far more serious error is her conclusion 
that “the dietary laws . . . inspired meditations on the oneness, purity, and 
completeness of God” (1966: 57). To be sure, her definition of the term “Holy 
as wholeness and completeness” (ibid. 51) is justified, but in the Priestly system 
the realm of the holy is restricted to the sanctuary, the sacrifice, and the priest. 
But a blemished (pure) animal may be eaten, and a blemished Israelite may 
enter the sacred precincts. The altar, by contrast, is served only by whole (un¬ 
blemished) animals and priests (cf. 21:16-23; 22:17-25). Douglas has confused 
the binary opposites of qodes 'holy’ and hoi 'common'. Her error, unfortunately, 
has been followed by others (e.g., Countryman 1988: 25-27). 

Furthermore, Douglas’s theory of dirt as matter out of place has been 
trenchantly criticized by Meigs (1978), who correctly argues that though many 
phenomena are out of place only a few are pollutants. To illustrate, let me use 
the example I cited. Shoes on the table are polluting because they may carry 
feces, spit, etc., that litter the streets, but a dress laid on the table would not 
evoke revulsion. I objected to the cup of tea in the bathroom because I instinc¬ 
tively feared its contamination by bathroom odors. But had the cup been empty 
or had I found clothing hanging there, again, it would be matter out of place but 
I would not have reacted viscerally. The reason, Meigs suggests, is that things 
pollute only when they threaten to gain access to one’s body: the dirt on the 
shoes may get into our food; the polluted tea may be ingested. Meigs’s own 
theory of pollution is closer to the mark and will be discussed in chap. 15, 
Comment G. In any event, Douglas’s theory of dirt has proved helpful but 
inadequate; it throws light on the animal classification of Lev 11, but does not 
explain it. 

Far more useful, however, is Douglas’s utilization of the Durkheimian hy¬ 
pothesis that the classification of animals reflects society’s values. The correspon¬ 
dences between the human and animal worlds come into clearer view once it is 
noticed that each comprises three identical divisions that can be depicted as 
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FIGURE 13 


concentric circles, as depicted in fig. 13. In the priestly view (P and H), the 
tripartite division of the human race corresponds to three of its covenants with 
God: mankind (Gen 9:1-11, including the animals), Israel (i.e., the patriarchs, 
Gen 17:2; Lev 26:42), and the priesthood (Num 25:12-15; Jer 33:17-22).* The 
three human divisions are matched by the three animal divisions: all animals are 
permitted to mankind, except their blood (Gen 9:3-5); the edible few to Israel 
(Lev 11); and of the edible, the domesticated and unblemished qualify as sacri¬ 
fices to the Lord (Lev 22:17-25). 

The congruence of the two sets of concentric circles begs for cross-compari¬ 
son. First, the innermost circles: priests-sacrifices. Both priests and sacrifices fit 
to serve the altar must be unblemished (21:17, 21; 22:17-20). Moreover, it is no 
accident that two consecutive chapters of Leviticus (chaps. 21—22[H]) specify 

* A word on the scriptural support for the Priestly covenant is also in order. Num 25:12- 
13 promises Phineas bent kehunnat c 6lam ‘a covenant of priesthood for all time’—not the 
high priesthood (the prevalent interpretation) but the priesthood! Only one Sitz im 
Leben suggests itself: the banishment of Abiathar and his entire family from the Jerusa¬ 
lem Temple (1 Kgs 2:26-27; cf. 1 Sam 2:27-36), with the result that the Zadokites (the 
line of Phineas) became its sole officiants. To be sure, non-Zadokites continued to serve 
on the Temple staff but not as officiants (Ezek 40:45-46; 43:19; 44:15-16). Jeremiah, by 
contrast, probably of the house of Ithamar, rejects the Zadokite monopoly and, hence, 
employs the deuteronomic term "levitical priests” (Jer 33:17-22). 
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the imperfections that disqualify priests and animals for the altar—and by and 
large they prove identical! These are the priestly blemishes: c iwwer ‘blind'; pis- 
seah ‘lame’; harum ‘split nose’ (Sipra)/ ‘stunted limb’ (Ibn Ezra); sdrua c ‘over¬ 
grown limb’; seber regel ‘broken leg’; seber yad ‘broken arm'; gibben ‘hunch¬ 
back’; daq ‘dwarf ’(?); teballul be c eno ‘a growth in his eye’; garab ‘sores'; yallepet 
‘scabs’; meroah *d§ek ‘crushed testes’ (21:18-20). The disqualifying animal blem¬ 
ishes are: c awweret ‘blind’; sdbur ‘broken bones'; harus ‘maimed’ (Ibn Ezra)/‘sty' 
(Tg. Ps.-J., Rashi); yabbelet ‘wart’(?); garab ‘sores’; yallepet ‘scabs’; sdrua c ‘over¬ 
grown limb’; qalut ‘stunted limb’; ma c uk, kdtut, ndtuq, kdrut ‘bruised, crushed, 
torn, cut [testes]' (22:22-24). Each list contains twelve items, probably to 
achieve parity in the totals. Certain additions were made to the originally 
shorter animal list, namely, the minutiae of injuries to the testes. Indeed, the 
patent artificiality of the lists underscores my main point: human and animal 
defects are equated. Yet, despite this artificial extension, the correspondences 
are manifestly clear. There are five identical items: blind, overgrown limb, bro¬ 
ken bones (comprising two items in the priestly list), sores, and scabs. The 
remaining items are difficult to match because they are mainly unidentifiable. 
But the following are possibly semantic equivalents: harum ‘stunted limb'(?) or 
pisseah ‘lame’ 11 qalut ‘stunted limb’; teballul be c eno ‘a growth in his eye’ 11 harus 
‘sty’(?); meroah *asek ‘crushed testes' 11 md c uk, kdtut, natuq, kdrut ‘bruised, 
crushed, torn, cut [testes]’. The difference in terminology may be ascribed to the 
special circumstances of each species. Obviously, the exposed testes of the ani¬ 
mal would be subject to a greater variety of injuries than those of man, and a 
hunchback would only be considered a defect in the upright human but not in 
the animal. Nonetheless, mutatis mutandis, the same blemishes that invalidate 
officiating priests also invalidate animal sacrifices. 


The innermost circles, it should be borne in mind, are deliberately set apart 
from the middle ones, implying that the realms of priest and laity, on the one 
hand, and sanctuary and land, on the other, must remain distinct entities. The 
list of edible quadrupeds in Deuteronomy points to this goal. Of the list's seven 
wild animals (Deut 14:5) the first three are identifiable. They are the *ayyal ‘roe 
deer’ (Ginsberg 1973: 131 n. 3), sebi ‘gazelle’, and yahmur ‘fallow deer' (Feliks 
1984). It should be noted, however, that two of them, the > ayyal and yahmur, 
were sacrificial animals in Ugarit (CTA 61.18-29; Ginsberg 1973: 131-32). 
Furthermore, faunal remains in the altar room and in the chamber immediately 
to the north of it at Tel Dor, dating from the eleventh to the eighth century 
b.c.e., contain bone fragments of twenty-eight deer (Wapnish and Hesse, table 
4). Thus it is clear that deer were acceptable as sacrifices in Canaanite and even 
in (north) Israelite sanctuaries. The fact that they were excluded from the 
Priestly system must therefore be ascribed to a conscious effort to restrict the 
sacrificial quadrupeds to a narrower range of edible animals, namely, the domes¬ 
ticated species, as a model for the differentiation between priests and ordinary 
Israelites. Just as not all edible animals but only domesticated ones qualify for 
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the altar, so not all Israelites but only descendents of Aaron qualify for the 
priesthood. 

Another correspondence offers greater precision: the firstborn males of both 
humans and animals are the Lord’s property (Exod 13:2). That is why the 
Levites who replace the firstborn also belong to God (Num 3:11-13) and why 
the remaining firstborn (Num 3:44-51) and those of subsequent generations 
must be redeemed from the sanctuary (Num 18:15-16). 

The innermost circles, however, are not fixed and static. For both man and 
beast there is a centrifugal movement to the middle circles. According to H, 
although priests are inherently holy, all of Israel is enjoined to achieve holiness 
(e.g., 19:2; see the Note on 11:44). Not that Israel is to observe the regimen of 
the priests or to attain their status in the sanctuary. Rather, by scrupulously 
observing God’s commandments, moral and ritual alike, Israel can achieve holi¬ 
ness. Signs of this mobility are reflected in the animal sphere. Sacrificial animals 
are slaughtered by their lay owners, not by priests (Note on 1:5). Thus it is 
hardly surprising that when the layman is permitted to slaughter his animals at 
home (Deut 12:15, 21), he is enjoined to employ the same slaughtering tech¬ 
nique practiced in the sanctuary (see Comment D above). 

This dynamic quality of the innermost circle is evident in yet another 
realm, space. It also comprises the same tripartite divisions: mankind, Israel, and 
priests, as demonstrated schematically in fig. 14. 

P harbors an old tradition that the entire camp of Israel in the wilderness 
cannot tolerate severe impurity (Num 5:1-4; cf. 31:19). This tradition is echoed 
in D, which states explicitly that the camp must remain holy (Deut 23:10-15). 
It is H, however, that extends this view logically and consistently to the future 
residence of Israel—the Promised Land. Hence, impurities produced by Israel 
by violating the Lord’s prohibitions—both moral and ritual (see the Note on 
“commandments,” 4:2)—pollute not only the sanctuary but the entire land. 
Because God dwells in the land as well as in the sanctuary (e.g., 25:23; 26:11; 
cf. Josh 22:19; Hos 9:3-4), the land cannot abide pollution (e.g., 18:25-30; 
cf. Num 35:33-34). It is, therefore, no accident that H enjoins upon both the 
Israelite and the resident alien (ger), that is to say, all those who live on the land, 
to keep the land holy by guarding against impurity and following the prescribed 
purificatory procedures (e.g., Num 15:27-29; 19:10b—13, in which ger is an H 
addition) so that the Lord will continue to reside in it and bless the land and its 
inhabitants with fertility and security (26:3-11). 

Comparison of the two middle circles of the human and animal realms 
yields the following unambiguous relationship: as God has restricted his choice 
of the nations to Israel, so must Israel restrict its choice of edible animals to the 
few sanctioned by God. The bond between the choice of Israel and the dietary 
restrictions is intimated in the deuteronomic code when it heads its list of 
prohibited animals with a notice concerning Israel’s election: “For you are a holy 
(qado§) people to the Lord; the Lord your God chose you from among all the 
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FIGURE 14 


peoples on earth to be his treasured people” (Deut 14:2). Furthermore, Israel’s 
designation as “a holy (qados) people” concludes the deuteronomie diet list, 
thereby framing it as an inclusion (14:21; see Comment A above). What is 
merely implicit in D, however, is forcefully explicit in Lev 20 (H): “I am the 
Lord your God who set you apart (hibdalti) from other peoples. So you shall set 
apart (wehibdaltem) the pure quadrupeds from the impure, the impure birds 
from the pure . . . which I have set apart (hibdalti) for you to treat as impure. 
You shall be holy (qedosim) to me, for I the Lord am holy (qados) and I have set 
you apart (wa’abdil) from other peoples to be mine” (20:24b-26). What could 
be clearer! Israel's attainment of holiness is dependent on setting itself apart 
from the nations and the prohibited animal foods. The dietary system is thus a 
reflection and reinforcement of Israel’s election. 

This motif of separation in Lev 20 (note that hibdil occurs four times in 
these two and a half verses) is further extended and underscored by its context. 
It is the peroration to the pericope on forbidden sexual unions (20:7-21), which 
are attributed to the Canaanites, Israel’s predecessors in the land, and to her 
Egyptian neighbor (18:3; 20:23). The implied nexus between sex and food, on 
the one hand, and apostasy, on the other, is expressly stated elsewhere in Scrip¬ 
ture, for example, “you must not make a covenant with the inhabitants of the 
land, for they will lust after their gods and sacrifice to their gods and invite you, 
and you will eat of their sacrifices. And when you take wives from among their 
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daughters for your sons, their daughters will lust after their gods and will cause 
your sons to lust after their gods” (Exod 34:15-16). This message was very well 
understood in Hellenistic times: “An additional signification (of the diet laws) is 
that we are set apart from all men. For most of the rest of mankind defile 
themselves by their promiscuous unions, working great unrighteousness, and 
whole countries and cities pride themselves on these vices. Not only do they 
have intercourse with males, but they even defile mothers and daughters. But 
we have kept apart from these things” (Letter of Aristeas 151-52; cf. also 
Jub 22:16). Thus sex and food, bed and board, are intimately related. In 
Marjorie Momingstar (Herman Wouk, 1955), the Jewish heroine finally suc¬ 
cumbs to her seducer when she tastes pork for the first time. It is no accident 
that the author is a learned and observant Jew who understands that a breach in 
the dietary system may endanger one’s entire religious structure. 

It is also no accident that one of the early acts of Christianity was to abolish 
the dietary laws (but not the blood prohibition [cf. Acts 15:20]—significantly, 
because it is incumbent on mankind). Historians have claimed that the purpose 
was to ease the process of converting the gentiles. This is, at best, a partial truth. 
Abolishing the dietary laws, Scripture informs us, also abolishes the distinction 
between gentile and Jew. And that is exactly what the founders of Christianity 
intended to accomplish, to end once and for all the notion that God had cove¬ 
nanted himself with a certain people who would keep itself apart from all of the 
other nations. And it is these distinguishing criteria, the dietary laws (and cir¬ 
cumcision), that were done away with. Christianity’s intuition was correct: Is¬ 
rael’s restrictive diet is a daily reminder to be apart from the nations (cf. Acts 
10:9-16, 27-28; 11:4-12). 

To recapitulate at this juncture, the insights of the Durkheimian school, 
especially as exemplified in the work of Mary Douglas, have led to the disclosure 
of the intricate connections between Israel’s animal taxonomy and aspects of its 
value system, specifically, the requirement to separate itself from the nations by 
refraining from their meat and women and to separate itself to God by following 
his commandments along the road to holiness. In particular, Douglas has uncov¬ 
ered the basic postulate that underlies the criteria for permitted animals: each 
species must exhibit the locomotion that fits its medium. Still, this postulate 
does not completely satisfy. Regarding the quadrupeds, Douglas writes, “Any 
creature which has two legs and two hands and which goes on all fours like a 
quadruped is unclean (xi, 27). . . . This feature of this list is lost in the New 
Revised Standard Translation which uses the word ‘paws’ instead of hands” 
(1966: 55-56). Douglas is wrong. The word kap does not mean “hand” but its 
hollow, its palm. The foot, too, possesses a kap , namely, its sole (e.g., Gen 8:9; 
Deut 2:5; 28:56; Josh 3:13; 2 Kgs 19:24; Isa 1:6; 60:14). The NEB's translation 
of holek c aUkappayim as “go on flat paws” is precise. Thus, it is erroneous to say 
that animals with paws are excluded because they walk on hands. Moreover, 
even assuming hypothetically that Douglas were correct to contend that the 
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only natural way for a quadruped to walk would be on hoofed feet, why then 
would the hoofs have to be split? A ruminant with a solid hoof should also be 
permitted! 

Thus a new rationale for the criteria of quadrupeds must be sought. But in 
order to discover it, a prior question needs to be answered: which came first, the 
criteria or their application? Were the animals first tabooed and criteria were 
later devised to justify the taboos or, the reverse, criteria were drawn up first 
which then were used in classifying the animals? We are back to the contest 
between the hygienist and the anthropologist. Who is correct, Albright or 
Douglas? If Albright is right, criteria were devised to exclude certain animals 
because they were reputed disease-carriers. If Douglas is right then certain ani¬ 
mals were excluded as a consequence of not meeting the criteria. 

I submit that the four anomalous quadrupeds—the camel, the hare, the 
rock badger, and the pig—can serve as a decisive test. Let us first set the terms. 
If the hygienic theory holds, then these animals were tabooed because they were 
injurious to health. Only much later a classification was devised to justify their 
exclusion: chewing the cud and having split hoofs. The fact that there were just 
four anomalous quadrupeds bearing one of the two qualifying criteria can only 
mean that ancient Israel had a negative culinary experience only with those four 
anomalies. In fact, the chances are that Israel's environment possessed other 
such anomalies, but they were not entered into the list of prohibited animals 
either because, being wild, they were unattainable or because they were digesti¬ 
ble. But if, in accordance with Douglas, the criteria came first, then it would 
have fallen upon Israelite zoologists to scour their environment to find all anom¬ 
alous creatures possessing one of the two qualifying criteria. 

This then is the test: If the four anomalies were listed because they were 
unfit for the table (the hygienist's theory), then Israel's zoological ambience 
probably numbers other quadrupeds with the same anomaly. But if they are 
listed because, as the text states, they do not fit the criteria, then the list is 
complete: there are no other such quadrupeds in Israel's environs. Thus if it 
turns out that even one more animal known to Israel is akin to the specified 
four, bearing one criterion but not the other, then it is a fatal blow to Douglas, 
for she cannot explain why the animal was omitted. 

The results are in. There are six animals that bear this anomaly: the biblical 
four plus the llama and hippopotamus. The llama is indeed a ruminant whose 
hoofs are not cloven. But it (and its relatives, the alpaca, the guanaco, etc.) are 
indigenous to South America and clearly were unknown to ancient Israel. The 
hippopotamus, conversely, cloven-hoofed, herbivorous, but nonruminant, ex¬ 
isted in the marshy (Philistine) coastal areas (Hass 1953; perhaps alluded to in 
Job 40:15-24) and probably was eaten (Davis 1985). Yet the cleft in its hoofs is 
so slight that it was missed by the ancients and even omitted by Aristotle in his 
Historia animalis (for other mistakes made by biblical zoologists, see the Notes 
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on the rock badger and hare, vv 5-6). Thus the verdict is clear and decisive: the 
criteria came first and only afterward four anomalies were found. 

The Bible itself corroborates our findings. It is significant that the Deuter- 
onomist is not satisfied merely to cite the criteria for quadrupeds; he takes pains 
to enumerate all of the permitted animals (Deut 14:4-5): three domestic and 
seven wild, mostly unidentifiable. This list is then followed by the criteria, as 
follows: wekol-^ehema mapreset parsa . . . , which must be rendered, "And 
any other quadruped that has hoofs . . (Deut 14:6). Therefore, this passage 
is saying that these ten quadrupeds are permitted plus all others that fit these 
criteria but as yet have not been found. The Deuteronomist lists the domestic 
animals because they need no longer be brought to the altar as a sacrifice but 
may be slaughtered profanely, that is, they are treated as game (see the Note on 
11:3). He is induced, however, to include the seven wild species only for the 
reason that the criteria were before him and they impelled him to sponsor an 
investigation of all fauna of the land, even in wild, inaccessible places, in order 
to find all quadrupeds that matched the criteria. That the Deuteronomist has 
indeed done so is also supported by the conclusion, reached above (Comment 
B), that the deuteronomic list of prohibited animals (Deut 14:4-21) is based on 
Lev 11. What then is true for Deut 14 holds for Lev 11. The text of the latter 
must be accepted at face value. The camel, rock badger, hare, and pig were 
excluded only for the reason stated by the text: they do not fit the criteria. 

It has been shown that of these four anomalies, the pig was abominated to 
begin with, and the criterion of chewing the cud was deliberately created in 
order to eliminate it from Israel's diet (for details see the Note on v 8). It seems 
that the unique circumstances of the pig can account for Douglas's subsequent 
change of mind. Succumbing to the critiques of fellow anthropologists (Bulmer 
1967; Tambiah 1969), she has abandoned her original conclusion that the re¬ 
jected animals are those that did not meet the criteria (1966) and she now 
maintains that these four animals reflect and reinforce important societal rules. 
Let us admit, though reluctantly, the case for the pig as a symbol of intermar¬ 
riage on the grounds that dining with a Canaanite girl and her family, where pig 
is likely to be served (?), ultimately leads to intermarriage (Douglas 1975b), 
though the argument for idolatry—that is, the pig in chthonic worship—mus¬ 
ters much more evidential support (Note on v 8). But what particular social 
values are symbolized by the camel, the rock badger, and the hare—not to speak 
of the legion of prohibited animals that cannot boast of either criteria? No, 
Douglas's initial insight stands, confirmed both by the test for the anomalous 
quadrupeds and by the textual evidence of Deuteronomy, adduced above. 

One final question remains regarding quadruped criteria. If their intent was 
to confine Israel's meat diet to only the three domesticated species—cattle, 
sheep, and goats—why the need for criteria to begin with? Could not the 
Priestly legislator have simply stated zo y t habbehema y ctser to y kelu sot 6eh kefabim 
we§eh Hzzim ‘These are the quadrupeds that you may eat: the ox, the sheep, and 
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the goat' (cf. Deut 14:4)? Reference to the concentric-circle diagram (fig. 13) 
provides the answer. These three domesticated quadrupeds are eligible for the 
altar; they belong to the innermost circle: the domain of God. Yet Israel occu¬ 
pies the middle circle. It is under fewer constraints than the altar and, hence, is 
entitled to additional animals for its diet. These are provided by wild game. 
Israel's privilege to hunt down game is acknowledged by Leviticus (17:13—14) 
and confirmed by Deuteronomy, which explicitly adds seven wild quadrupeds— 
most of which are still unidentifiable (Deut 14:5). Thus, criteria had to be in 
place in order to extend Israel's approved list to animals of the hunt. This means 
that the diet laws of Lev 11 only deal with the nonsacrificial animals (with the 
exception of vv 39-40) and the sacrificial animals are taken for granted. This 
conclusion also vitiates the rationale for the dietary laws that the Israelites were 
‘'concerned that the animals they raise for food and those that they hunt be like 
those that God ‘eats' (in the form of sacrifices)" (Firmage 1990: 97). If so, then 
the Israelites—or their priests—should have had their meat diet restricted solely 
to the sacrificial animals, which could simply have been named (as in Deut 14:4) 
without the need for criteria at all! (See further the Note on vv 3, 39-40.) 

The chronological priority of the criteria implies a concomitant conclusion: 
they were not drawn up arbitrarily—to serve as generalizations for the already 
existent taboos, as erroneously maintained by the hygienists—but were formu¬ 
lated rationally, deliberately, with a conscious purpose in mind. And we have 
every right to ask: What was this purpose; what, indeed, could have been the 
intention behind the formulation of such bizarre criteria: cud-chewing and split- 
hoofed ungulates? 

Because outside analogies do not seem to help, we are forced once again to 
return to the biblical text. A rationale, it turns out, is not at all absent from 
Lev 11. It is found in one concept—holiness. To the casual reader of the Bible it 
comes as a great surprise that this exalted concept of holiness is given as the 
reason in all four sources in which the prohibited foods are enumerated 
(Exod 22:30; Lev 11:44-45; 20:22-26; Deut 14:4-21). Moreover, one whose ear 
is sensitive to the sound of repeated words will react to these verses as a geiger 
counter to a lode of uranium. Listen to Lev 11:44: . . make yourselves holy 

. . . that you be holy . . . for I am holy." Of the six Hebrew words here, three 
contain the root qddos ‘holy’. And twice more it occurs in the succeeding verse. 
Relatively few individual statutes of the Bible are coupled with the demand for 
holiness. And none of these present the demand with the same staccato empha¬ 
sis and repetition as do the food prohibitions. 

Thus the Bible takes greater pains to offer a rationale for these laws than for 
any other commandment. Yet, because the rationale, holiness, has been so vari¬ 
ously interpreted, we are at a loss to understand its exact meaning. (This task 
will be taken up in the Introduction to H in the second volume of this study.) 
Because both the blood prohibition and the ritual slaughtering, as we have seen 
(Comments C and D), are invested with the same ethical principle, we might 
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surmise that the food prohibitions, too, as a part of the same dietary system, 
would be similarly rooted in ethics. But surmises and guesswork are not suffi¬ 
cient; an investigation of the biblical concept of holiness, however brief, must be 
essayed. 

Again we must resort to the heathen environment of ancient Israel to 
understand both their common cultural legacy and the unique distinctiveness of 
Israel’s religion. An examination of Semitic polytheism (and indeed of any prim¬ 
itive religion) shows that the realm of the gods is never wholly separate from and 
transcendent to the world of man. Natural objects such as specific trees, rivers, 
stones, and the like are invested with supernal force. But this earthbound power 
is independent of the gods and can be an unpredictable danger to the latter as 
well as to man. “Holy” is thus aptly defined, in any context, as “that which is 
unapproachable except through divinely imposed restrictions,” or “that which is 
withdrawn from common use.” 

In opposition to this widespread animism we notice its marked absence 
from the Bible. Holiness there is not innate. The source of holiness is assigned 
to God alone. Holiness is the extension of his nature; it is the agency of his will. 
If certain things are termed holy—such as the land (Canaan), person (priest), 
place (sanctuary), or time (holy day)—they are so by virtue of divine dispensa¬ 
tion. Moreover, this designation is always subject to recall. Thus the Bible exor¬ 
cises the demoniac from nature; it makes all supernatural force coextensive with 
God. True, just as in the idolatrous religions, the sancta of the Bible can cause 
death to the unwary and the impure who approach them without regard for the 
regulations that govern their usage. Indeed, the sense of withdrawal and separa¬ 
tion that inheres in qados is verified by the Bible. If we but scan the Penta- 
teuchal codes for instances of Israel being enjoined to holiness, we find them, 
outside of the dietary laws, in just two other connections: the priesthood and 
idolatry. As to the former, it cannot be missed that the root qds occurs seven 
times in three verses (21:6-8). As shown above, the priesthood, Israel, and man, 
respectively, form three concentric circles of decreasing holiness. The biblical 
ideal, however, is that all Israel shall be “a royalty of priests and a holy (qados) 
nation” (Exod 19:6). If Israel is to move to a higher level of holiness, then it 
must bind itself to a more rigid code of behavior. And just as the priest lives by 
severer standards than his fellow Israelite, so the Israelite is expected to follow 
stricter standards than his fellowman. Here, again, holiness implies separation. 
As for idolatry, because the quintessence of immorality, not to speak of impu¬ 
rity, is imputed to the cult of idolators, it is not startling to find the third 
grouping of qado§ words in the context of a stern admonition to Israel to sepa¬ 
rate itself from idolatry (20:6-7; Deut 7:4—6; 14:1-2). Thus, the biblical laws 
that limit Israel’s diet to only a few of the animals permitted to other peoples 
constitute a reminder—confronted daily at the dining table—that Israel must 
separate itself from the nations. 

But as for Israel the holy is the extension of God’s will, it means more than 
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that which is “unapproachable’' and “withdrawn.” Holiness means not only 
“separation from” but “separation to.” It is a positive concept, an inspiration 
and a goal associated with God's nature and his desire for man. “You shall be 
holy, for I am holy.” That which man is not, nor can ever fully be, but that 
which man is commanded to emulate and approximate, is what the Bible calls 
qados ‘holy’. Holiness means imitatio Dei —the life of godliness. 

What is God, that men may imitate him? We have to remember that the 
Godhead for Israel is the seat of ethics. True, the ethical is bound up with and 
inseparable from the ritual, and the Pentateuchal codes make no distinction 
between them. But it is surely significant that wherever Israel is commanded to 
be holy, ethical precepts are also involved. Thus, Israel is consecrated to attain 
the ideal of a “holy people” when it is given the Decalogue (Exod 19:6). Again, 
the demand for holiness, as phrased in the text of the dietary laws, is found at 
the head of Lev 19; here ritual commandments are inextricably interwoven with 
ethical commands such as “Love your neighbor as yourself” (v 18). The book of 
Psalms, moreover, which contains the prayers of the Temple service, speaks of 
striving after God’s holiness exclusively in ethical terms: “Who shall stand in 
His holy place? He that hath clean hands and a pure heart” (Ps 24:3-4). And as 
for the prophets, their main burden is to teach the supremacy of ethics as the 
will of God. For Isaiah, “the holy God becomes sanctified in justice” (Isa 5:16); 
and when he hears the heavenly adoration of God as qados, qados , qados (Isa 
6:3), he is smitten with the awareness that he and his people are morally inade¬ 
quate. 

Thus, the emulation of God’s holiness demands following the ethics associ¬ 
ated with his nature. But because the demand for holiness occurs with greater 
frequency and emphasis in the food prohibitions than in any other command¬ 
ment, we can only conclude that they are Torah’s personal recommendation as 
the best way of achieving this higher ethical life. 

But what could be the specific ethical teaching of the diet laws implied by 
the concept of holiness? Although our examination of the term qados is com¬ 
plete, our search need not come to an end. If we find its exact antonym and are 
able to determine its contextual range, we will be able to declare what qados is 
unlike, what it negates and, hence, being the semantic opposite, what it affirms. 
There can be no doubt that the antonym of qados ‘holy’ is tame* ‘impure’. 

Doubts concerning this relationship may be raised on the grounds that 
Scripture ostensibly chooses hoi ‘common’ (or “profane”) as the antonym of 
qados ‘holy’. The Priestly legislators themselves define the relationship in terms 
of their pedagogic rule, to “distinguish between the sacred and the common, 
and between the impure and the pure” (10:10; cf. Ezek 44:23). The relations 
among these four categories can be shown by referring to the diagram that 
accompanies the Note to 10:10, repeated here for convenience: 
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Persons and objects are subject to four possible states: holy, common, pure, 
and impure. Two of them can exist simultaneously, either holy or common and 
either pure or impure. Still, one combination is excluded in the Priestly system; 
whereas the common may be either pure or impure, the sacred may never be 
impure (for the anomaly of the hattcft carcass, see chap. 4, Comment D and 
chap. 10, Comment C). For example, the layman (common) is assumed to be 
pure unless polluted by some impurity, such as a carcass (chap. 11), scale disease 
(chaps. 13-14), genital flow (chaps. 12-15), or a corpse (Num 19), for which 
purification procedures are prescribed. There is neither danger nor liability for 
the layman who contracts impurity as long as he does not allow it to be pro¬ 
longed (Comment on 5:1-13). Not so for the sacred. The sanctuary, for exam¬ 
ple, must at all times remain pure; impurity befalling it must immediately be 
purged, lest the whole community become blighted (chap. 4, Comment C). 

These relationships are depicted in the diagram. The common is contiguous 
to the realms of the pure and the impure, but the sacred is contiguous only to 
the pure; it may not contact the impure. Furthermore, the conversion of the 
holy into the common need not always be illegitimate (desecration), requiring a 
reparation offering and a fine (5:14-26, Comment B). It can be perfectly legiti¬ 
mate (desanctification), requiring only a 20-percent surcharge (Comment on 
chap. 27). Conversely, the holy may never become impure. These two categories 
are antagonistic, totally opposite. They are antonyms. Moreover, they are dy¬ 
namic: they seek to extend their influence and control over the other two cate¬ 
gories, the common and the pure. In contrast to the former, the latter two 
categories are static. They cannot transfer their state; there is no contagious 
purity or contagious commonness. Indeed, they are, in effect, secondary catego¬ 
ries. They take their identity from their antonyms. Purity is the absence of 
impurity; commonness is the absence of holiness (cf. Paschen 1970: 64). Hence, 
the boundaries between the holy and common and between the pure and the 
impure are represented by a broken line. There is no fixed boundary. Israel by its 
behavior can move the boundaries—either way. But it is enjoined to move in 
one direction only: to advance the holy into the realm of the common and to 
diminish the impure and thereby enlarge the realm of the pure. 

Now it can be shown that ritual impurity stems from the three sources 
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mentioned above: carcasses/corpses (chap. 11; Num 19), genital discharges 
(chaps. 12, 15), and scale disease ( sara'at, chaps 13-14). The common denomi¬ 
nator of these impurities is that they symbolize the forces of death: carcasses/ 
corpses obviously so; the emission of blood or semen means the loss of life; and 
the wasting of flesh characteristic of scale disease is explicitly compared to a 
corpse (Num 12:12). Further substantiation is supplied in chap. 15, Comment 
G. But for the purposes of this discussion, the conclusion is manifestly clear: if 
tame* ‘impure' stands for the forces of death, then qados ‘holy’ stands for the 
forces of life. This is the same conclusion derived from the blood prohibition 
(Comment C) and prescribed slaughtering technique (Comment D)! There¬ 
fore, there can be no doubt that the list of prohibited animals (Lev 11, Deut 14) 
must be part of the same unified and coherent dietary system whose under- 
girding rationale is reverence for life. 

Once this conclusion is granted, the enigma of the quadrupeds is resolved. 
Their purpose is to limit the Israelite's access to the animal kingdom. The 
reconstruction of the process by which these criteria were formulated might go 
as follows: a deliberate attempt was made to limit the edible species to those 
quadrupeds which were bred for their flesh: cattle, sheep, and goats. Split hoofs 
sufficed to do the job. When, however, this criterion was found to admit the pig 
—an abominated creature—the criterion of chewing the cud was added. 

My student, Edwin Firmage, Jr. (1990), has proposed an alternative theory 
to explain the origin of the quadruped criteria. The cloven hoof, he claims, was 
chosen in order to limit Israel only to those animals permitted on the altar; 
rumination was added (here he agrees with me) solely to exclude the abomi¬ 
nated pig. Furthermore, these two externally visible criteria could easily be in¬ 
spected by the sanctuary priest. His theory is flawed on two counts. It does not 
explain the admission of game (see above), which neither qualify for the altar 
nor are inspected by the priest (nor, as I contend, are all sacrificial animals 
inspected by the priest because, according to P, they may be slaughtered pro¬ 
fanely). Nor does Firmage's sacrificial paradigm explain why Israel was not also 
commanded to restrict its vegetable diet to grain, wine, and oil—the only 
nonmeat products permitted on the altar. 

Lev 17 (H) may also be the repository of evidence that the Priestly diet laws 
have been designed to limit access to animal life. This chapter mandates that all 
animals intended for the table must be slaughtered at the sanctuary (17:3-7). If 
a single, central sanctuary is presupposed, as most scholars aver, then a sharp 
diminution in meat consumption must have been its aim. For it would only be 
that rare pilgrimage to the central sanctuary which would have provided an 
opportunity for a meat meal. To begin with, meat was a rare item on the 
Israelite table. To provide it, the householder would have to be willing to de¬ 
plete his stock. Hence, there had to be a special occasion, such as the annual 
clan celebration, zebah mispdhd/yamim (e.g., 1 Sam 20:6, 29), or some joyous 
event, such as the fulfillment of a vow (e g., 2 Sam 15:7, 12), to warrant the 
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reduction of his capital. Of course, such occasions would have to be occasions of 
thanksgiving to the Lord, when a journey to and sacrifice at the sanctuary would 
be expected. 

When altars abounded throughout the land the Israelite need not have 
traveled far to offer his sacrifice. By contrast, once worship was centralized the 
pilgrimage for most Israelites became a major undertaking. Yet the Priestly 
legists of Lev 17 may not have thought that their edict was unworkable. On the 
premise that H is related to Hezekiah’s reform (see the Introduction, $C), then 
the Holiness laws were legislated for a people who lived in rather circumscribed 
borders, that is, the country of Judah. If we assume that its dimensions were 
about the same as at the beginning of Josiah’s reign, then it extended from 
Geba (in Benjamin) to Beer-Sheba (2 Kgs 23:8a), a distance of about fifty miles. 
Still, for someone living in the Negeb of Beer-Sheba, a journey to the Jerusalem 
Temple, located near the northern border, would have been an arduous task. 

Under Josiah, the borders of Judah expanded to embrace most of the erst¬ 
while territory of northern Israel. The ban on profane slaughter, as impractical 
as it may have been during the days of Hezekiah, was now totally unworkable. 
Profane slaughter therefore became an indispensable component of centraliza¬ 
tion. Perhaps this historical reality forms the background of D’s concession to 
profane slaughter, which, strikingly begins with the clause, "When the Lord 
enlarges your territory, as he had promised you, and you say, ‘I shall eat some 
meat' . . ." (Deut 12:20). Indeed, this is the second statement concerning 
profane slaughter (cf. vv 15-16). It seems reasonable to suggest that the first 
statement applies to the land of Judah and the second ("When the Lord en¬ 
larges your territory") refers to the historical reality of Judah’s northward expan¬ 
sion. In any case, the deuteronomic concession to profane slaughter must be 
regarded as a polemic against its total ban, as promulgated by the school of H. 

In sum, the earlier Priestly stratum, P, maintains that meat is strictly God’s 
fare. If Israel wishes to partake of it, it can only do so from God’s table, that is, 
any legitimate altar. In enjoining only one legitimate altar, H certifies that the 
only possibility of its occurrence is the rare pilgrimage to the central sanctuary. 
Therein lies H’s distinctive contribution to the overall Priestly aim to limit 
access to animal life. 

What of the other animal categories—fish, birds, flying insects, land swarm- 
ers? Criteria for edible animals are specified only for flying insects (11:21-22) 
and fish (11:9). Douglas suggests that "the case of the locusts is interesting and 
consistent. The test of whether it is a clean and therefore edible kind is how it 
moves on the earth. If it crawls it is unclean. If it hops it is clean" (1966: 56). 
Yet locusts are distinguished not from creepers (vv 29-42) but from "winged 
creatures that walk on all fours" (v 20). As locusts do not exclusively hop but also 
"walk on all fours," their saltatory ability does not comprise their total means of 
locomotion. Here it would seem that an exception was made because allowing 
locusts as food was a hallowed practice stemming back to the wilderness period 
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when, as pastoralists, they lived off their herds and feasted on locusts, a delicacy 
among the bedouin of the Sinai and Arabian peninsulas to this day. By contrast, 
the criteria for fish—fins and scales—fit my conclusion neatly. As demonstrated 
(Note on v 12), ancient Israel was unacquainted with marine life for the main 
reason that there were few varieties of fish in its waters. In effect, these criteria 
effectively eliminated, with a single stroke, shellfish (mollusks do abound on the 
Mediterranean shores) and fish without scales, thereby reducing the eligible 
species to a handful. Thus access to marine life was severely restricted, just as it 
was with quadrupeds. 

Hence, if a count is taken of the permitted animals, excluding game, which 
was available only to hunters, the inventory reads as follows: cattle, sheep, goats, 
several kinds of fish, pigeons, turtledoves, several other nonraptorial birds, and 
locusts. The net result is self-evident: the Israelite's choice of animal food was 
severely circumscribed. To be sure, certain animals may have been eschewed 
(e.g., the pig) or allowed (e.g., the locust) on independent grounds (see the 
Notes on vv 7 and 21). But aside from these few, the animal kingdom is 
governed by the criteria set forth in Lev 11. This conclusion provides the 
needed piece to complete the reconstruction of the rationale for the dietary 
system. Its purpose is to teach the Israelite reverence for life by (1) reducing his 
choice of flesh to a few animals; (2) limiting the slaughter of even these few 
permitted animals to the most humane way (Comment D); and (3) prohibiting 
the ingestion of blood and mandating its disposal upon the altar or by burial , 
(Comment C) as acknowledgment that bringing death to living things is a 
concession of God’s grace and not a privilege of man’s whim. (For further 
implications of this rationale see Milgrom 1989a.) 

Two related questions intrude themselves at this point. The criteria of Lev 
11 only block access to the forbidden animals but not to the permitted ones. 
Limits are placed on the animal species (variety), but not on their numbers 
(quantity). How then can these criteria keep the Israelites from wholesale butch¬ 
ery (raised by Firmage 1990: 195 n. 24)? The answer is rooted in the economic 
realities of biblical times. The average Israelite could not afford to deplete his 
livestock. Eating meat was therefore reserved for special occasions, as evidenced 
by the three stipulations of the seldmim , the sacrifice required whenever meat 
was sought for the table: thanksgiving, spontaneous joy, and fulfillment of a vow 
(Comment on chap. 3). Animal slaughter was thus an infrequent event in the 
Israelite household. But what of the Sanctuary? It is subject to no economic 
constraints. The fixed, public cult (Num 28-29), not to speak of private offer¬ 
ings, voluntary (chaps. 1-3) and mandatory (chaps. 4-5), assured it of an un- 
diminishable torrent of animal blood. How then could God have circumscribed 
Israel’s access to the animal world but permitted, indeed mandated, intermina¬ 
ble holocausts of animals for himself? The answer to this second question resides 
in the postulate of Priestly legislation: the supernal realm runs by different rules 
than the earthly realm. For example, the deity punishes collectively—the child, 
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the family, even the tribe and nation for the sin of the individual (chap. 4, 
Comment C) —but the guilty party alone may be punished by man (cf. Exod 
21:31; Deut 24:16; Lev 20:4-5; contrast vv 2-3). Moreover, in this instance, 
logic reinforces the postulate that what God has created he has a right to recall. 

In all sacrifices except the burnt offering, the animal is returned to God, 
who then allocates it to the officiating priests: “I have assigned it as their portion 
from my food gifts" (6:10a(3). Thus, the offerer experiences no qualms of con¬ 
science in killing an animal if by means of the authorized altar he restores it to 
God. In the well-being sacrifice, however, he does not relinquish the animal to 
God; he keeps it for himself. He is, therefore, faced with a moral and psycholog¬ 
ical dilemma: he wants meat and he has to kill to get it. The well-being sacrifice, 
therefore, assuages his conscience. Man is a criminal only if he appropriates the 
animal’s lifeblood. But if he returns it to its divine source via the altar he 
commits no crime. 

One final demur intrudes itself. Why a ritual? Could not the Bible have 
acted in a more ideological way, defined its concept of reverence for life and 
then left each individual free to live by it without the encumbering restrictions? 
The answer implied by the Priestly legislation is that ideals are just abstractions, 
which humans may pay lip service to yet rarely actualize. All religions urge 
reverence for life though few adherents live by it. Albert Schweitzer, who made 
this principle the core of his life and work, wrote, “The universal effort of 
Reverence for Life shows the sympathy with animals, which is often represented 
as sentimentality, to be a duty which no thinking man can escape." 

But Schweitzer’s influence on humanity is a result of his life commitments, 
not his preachments. In fact, the latter can be conveniently subverted by ten¬ 
dentious reasoning. Thus as noted by Joseph Wood Krutch and H. E. Anthony 
(1957), Schweitzer’s rule—that life may be destroyed only in the service of some 
higher life—can justify the decimation of plumed birds in the year 1914 to 
gratify the millinery fancies of the ladies of London. The Bible, to the contrary, 
takes no chances with the variables of human nature and insists on being rudely 
pragmatic. It allows the slaughtering of animals only for human food. A ritual, 
then? Yes, if it is to discipline. So frequent? Yes, if it is to sanctify the home. So 
tedious? Persistent rain makes holes in rocks. 

The Priestly legislators were so sensitive to the ethical primacy of the di¬ 
etary system that they enjoined one of its tenets, the blood prohibition, on all 
humankind. As noted at the beginning of this Comment, the Ten Command¬ 
ments were originally intended for Israel alone. Only one biblical statute, the 
blood prohibition, is enjoined upon all humanity. In the biblical view the Deca¬ 
logue would fail were it not rooted in a regularly observed ritual, central to the 
home and table, and impinging on both senses and intellect, thus conditioning 
the reflexes into patterns of ethical behavior. 
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F. The Ethical Foundations of the Dietary System: 

4. The Kid Prohibition 

The prohibition lo’-tebassel gedi bahaleb y immo 'you shall, not boil a kid in 
its mother's milk’ does not appear in Leviticus but is thrice found elsewhere 
(Exod 23:19; 34:26; Deut 14:21). In Exodus it concludes an appendage to the 
cultic calendar, but in Deuteronomy it concludes an appendage to the dietary 
prohibitions. The change that has occurred between the time of Exodus and 
that of Deuteronomy bears investigation, as does the absence of this prohibition 
from Leviticus. But what does this prohibition mean? The rabbis claim that it 
mandates an absolute ban on mixing dairy and meat dishes, and they interpret 
its threefold occurrence as prohibiting the eating, cooking, or profiting from 
such a mixture (m. Hul 8:4; Mek. Mishpatim, par. 20; b. Hul 115b [bar.]). The 
rabbinic solution seems so removed from the plain meaning of the text that we 
shall, for the present, pass it by without further comment. 

As we scan the legion of interpretations put forth through the ages, there 
are four that merit consideration. One firmly established view is that this prohi¬ 
bition is directed against Canaanite cultic practice. That it was a common 
culinary practice is attested by the Egyptian Sinuhe, who reports during the 
twentieth century b.c.e. that in Syro-Palestine he feasted on “milk in every 
(kind) of cooking" ( ANET 3 20a). To this day, moreover, a popular combination 
of milk and meat in this region is called laban ummu ‘the milk of his mother’ 
(Fischer 1976: 98). This cultic theory was first proposed by Maimonides: 

As for the prohibition against eating meat [boiled] in milk, it is in my 
opinion not improbable that—in addition to this being undoubtedly very 
gross food and very filling —idolatry had something to do with it. Perhaps 
such food was eaten at one of the ceremonies of their cult or at one of 
their festivals. A confirmation of this may, in my opinion, be found in 
the fact that the prohibition against eating “meat [boiled] in milk," 
when it is mentioned for the first two times, occurs near the command¬ 
ment concerning pilgrimage: “Three times a year, etc." (Exod 23:17; 
34:23). It is as if it said: When you go on pilgrimage and enter “the 
house of the Lord your God" (Exod 23:19a3; 34:26a3), do not cook 
there in the way they used to do. According to me this is the strongest 
view regarding the reason for this prohibition; but I have not seen this 
set down in any of the books of the Sabians [idolaters] that I have read. 
(Guide 3.48) 

Maimonides’ opinion that eating a kid boiled in its mother’s milk was an 
idolatrous rite has been championed by commentators down to the present day 
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who, however, have glossed over Maimonides' admission that he had no evi¬ 
dence for it. 

Nonetheless, a powerful impetus was given to the view, some fifty years ago, 
with the unearthing of the second-millennium Ugaritic texts at Ras Shamra, a 
site on the Mediterranean coast of Syria. In one of its mythological tablets, the 
following line appears: tb[h g]d bhlb annh bhmat (UT 52.14 = CTA 23.14 = 
KTU 1.23.18), which was translated as “Coo[k a ki]d in milk, a lamb (?) in 
butter” (Ginsberg 1935; cf. Virolleaud 1933: 140). This text, it should be noted, 
being broken, requires reconstruction. The reconstruction is, at best, an edu¬ 
cated guess—undoubtedly influenced by the biblical prohibition. Nonetheless, 
this reconstruction was accepted at once by virtually every interpreter (e.g., 
Cassuto 1943; 1951b: 5; Driver 1956a: 121; Gaster 1961: 407-9, 422-23; Kos- 
mala 1962: 52-53; Fisher 1972: 29; a notable early skeptic was Gordon 1947: 
221), and it became a dogma of scholarship that Maimonides’ intuition concern¬ 
ing the practice as a pagan rite was correct. 

But objections posed initially by Loewenstamm (1973) and reinforced by 
Haran (1979) have once and for all vitiated the reconstruction. The objections 
are as follows: (1) The broken passage must now be read differently: tb. (?) [g]d 
(CTA p. 98), which indicates that the dividing mark between the two words 
follows tb, thereby leaving no room for adding the letter h. Thus the reconstruc¬ 
tion tb[h\ 'coolk]’ must be rejected. (2) Moreover, even were the reconstruction 
correct, tbh means not “cook” but “slaughter” (Milgrom 1976e). (3) The proba¬ 
bility is that the term annh , contained in the next clause, corresponding to Akk. 
ananihu (cf. CAD), refers not to an animal but to a herb (Aistleitner 1954: 41; 
Driver 1956a: 121; Caquot and Sznycer 1974: 371 n. q.). (4) It therefore follows 
that \g]d —presuming the correctness of the reconstruction—cannot mean 
“kid” but, as it must correspond in meaning to the parallel word annh , also 
connotes a plant. Hence, tb[h] — keeping in mind that the reading is speculative 
—cannot mean “slaughter,” a term hardly appropriate for a plant. (5) Finally, 
there is nothing in the text that states that the kid(?) was cooked(?) in the milk 
of its mother ; in which case it has absolutely nothing to do with the biblical 
prohibition! 

In sum, the Ugaritic text in question is a broken one, its suggested recon¬ 
struction is palpably wrong, its clearer portion has been misconstrued, and a key 
word of the biblical prohibition, “mother,” is not there. In recent memory, 
nothing matches this example of the hazards of interpreting broken texts on the 
basis of a purported biblical echo. Thus the cultic theory cannot be grounded in 
Ugaritic practice and without any support, biblical or extrabiblical, it must be 
abandoned. 

The second theory, also a respected one, espouses a humanitarian interpre¬ 
tation. It originates with Philo of Alexandria, who writes as follows: “He has 
forbidden any lamb or kid or other like kind of livestock to be snatched away 
from its mother before it was weaned (cf. Exod 22:29; Lev 22:27). ... If 
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anyone thinks it good to boil flesh in milk let him do so without cruelty and 
keeping clear of impiety. . . . The person who boils the flesh of lambs ot kids 
or any other young animal in their mother's milk, shows himself cruelly brutal in 
character and gelded of compassion" (Virt. 143-44). Philo's focus on cruelty as 
the basis for the prohibition is echoed by Clement of Alexandria (cited by 
Haran 1979: 29) and, independently, by Ibn Ezra and Rashbam (who surely 
were unaware of both Philo and Clement). Among moderns, this view is cham¬ 
pioned by Haran (1979) and Ginsberg (1982: 52 n. 69) who, in agreement with 
Philo (above), argue that the kid law is cut of the same cloth as the prohibition 
against slaughtering the dam and its offspring on the same day (22:28), sacrific¬ 
ing the newborn during the first week of its life (22:27; Exod 22:29), or taking 
the mother bird together with its young (Deut 22:6-7). If humanitarianism is 
the motivation, should not the prohibition embrace all animals instead of being 
restricted to a kid? Ginsberg suggests, citing Dalman (1939: 6.189), that he- 
goats, unlike rams, are expendable because they provide neither wool nor palat¬ 
able meat, hence it must have been a common practice to dispose of one's 
superfluous male kids during the Sukkot festival (1982: 53; cf. also Abravanel). 
The attribution of this prohibition to Sukkot would appear to be justified both 
from its position in the biblical text, where it occurs after injunctions concern¬ 
ing the other two pilgrimage festivals, Pesach and Shabuot (Exod 23:18-19a; 
34:25—26a), and from its zoological basis, because goats drop their young in the 
rainy season, which begins in autumn. ‘Therefore, the Israelite is warned that 
during the feast of ingathering, the most exuberant and joyful of the annual 
pilgrim-feasts, celebrated with much food and drink and the choicest delicacies 
—he must remember not to seethe a kid in its mother’s milk ... a deliberate 
reminder of humane behavior even in the midst of general jollity" (Haran 1979: 
35). 

The main argument against the humanitarian theory challenges its very use 
as the rationale for the kid law and the other cited animal prohibitions. It may 
be true that one may not slaughter the dam and its young on the same day 
(22:28) but it surely is permitted on successive days. The newborn must be 
permitted to suckle for seven days (22:27; Exod 22:29), but on the eighth day it 
may be brought to the altar—even though it is still suckling. The mother bird 
and her fledglings or eggs may not be taken together (Deut 22:6), but surely 
they may be taken separately. By the same token, the mother goat can in no way 
be aware that her kid is boiling in her milk. Incidentally, there is genuine doubt 
whether this prohibition can be tied to the Sukkot festival. Yeaning time for 
goats begins in December (Ahituv 1971b: 648)—at least two months after Suk¬ 
kot! Thus, it is more likely that this prohibition was intended to be enforced at 
all pilgrimage festivals or, for that matter, whenever a sacrifice was offered at the 
sanctuary. In any event, the humanitarian theory must give way to another. 

Recently, under the influence of the French school of structural anthropol¬ 
ogy, which has proved so helpful in understanding Lev 11 (see Comment E 
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above), a third theory has been propounded. Starting with the Durkheimian 
hypothesis that a customary or legal prohibition reflects some societal taboo, J. 
Soler interprets the kid law as meaning, “You shall not put a mother and her son 
in the same pot any more than in the same bed” (1973). That is to say, it is an 
injunction against incest (fully developed by Martens 1977). This theory is 
fascinating, but it is undermined by one glaring fault: the word gedi ‘kid', is 
asexual. Indeed, in BH animal names that are masculine in form and have no 
female counterpart denote both sexes. Thus, in Isaiah’s vision of messianic bliss 
(Isa 11:6), the ze’eb ‘wolf’, kebe§ lamb', ndmer ‘leopard’, and gedi ‘kid’ are 
generic names, applying to both male and female of each species. A more 
instructive proof text is the one cited above: “You shall not slaughter a cow ( sot j 
or ewe (seh) and its young (bend) on the same day” (22:28). Despite the use of 
the masculine forms §or and §eh for the parent and ben for the child, the mother 
and her offspring of either sex are clearly intended. To be sure, as indicated 
above, the economically unviable male kids were slaughtered for their meat. 
Still, the prohibition as it stands applies to the female as well. Had it been 
restricted to the male it would have been so worded, for instance, gedi zdkar ‘a 
male kid’ (cf. $eh zakdr ‘a male sheep’, Exod 12:3) or zdkar bdHzzim ‘male of the 
goats’ (cf. zdkar babbdqdr ‘male of the herd’, 22:19). Just as it is forbidden to 
slaughter the mother on the same day as her young—of either sex—so it is 
forbidden to cook the young—of either sex—in its mother’s milk. The social 
anthropologists, I believe, are correct: society’s values are mirrored in its laws 
and mores, especially in its food taboos (Comment E above). In this case, 
however, they picked the wrong one. 

A fourth, and more fruitful, approach has recently been broached by O. 
Keel (1980; Milgrom 1981a, 1985a). His iconographic studies in ancient Near 
Eastern art have led him to the plethora of seals and ceramic and rock tomb- 
paintings that feature the motif of a mother animal suckling her young. The 
symbolism takes on cosmic dimensions as soon as it is realized that the portrayed 
animals can stand for divinities; and in Egypt the human (or animal) nursing at 
the udders of the cow-goddess Hathor (or another animal divinity) is the young 
Pharaoh himself. The suckling mother, according to Keel, is thus the symbol of 
the love and tenderness that is sustained by the divine order of the universe. 
Because this image, as it appears in the art of Syro-Palestine, is not attributable 
to any particular deity, it would have encountered no difficulty in being incorpo¬ 
rated into the monotheism of ancient Israel. There it would have resulted in a 
taboo against cooking a kid in its mother’s milk, a culinary practice that in effect 
would have opposed and vitiated the life-sustaining and divinely ordained nur¬ 
ture inherent in all living beings. 

Keel, I submit, is on the right track. His explanation, more so than the 
humanitarian theory, throws clearer light on the prohibition to slay the mother 
and its young simultaneously (22:28). Here he is in accord with Philo, whom he 
quotes, that “it is the height of savagery to slay on the same day the generating 
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cause and the living creature generated" ( Virt. 134). Yet when applied to the kid 
prohibition, Keel's theory does not fully satisfy. The mother has been separated 
from her young. Thus the image of the suckling mother, which represents the 
transmission of the life-sustaining force proceeding from generation to genera¬ 
tion, is not present. More to the point is another of Philo's comments: “[It is] 
grossly improper that the substance which fed the living animal should be used 
to season and flavor the same after its death . . . the license of man should rise 
to such a height as to misuse what has sustained its life to destroy also the body 
which remains in existence” (Virt. 143; see also Bekhor Shor on Exod 23:19). 
This citation is used by C. M. Carmichael (1976) to propose that the root 
rationale behind the kid prohibition is in opposing the commingling of life and 
death (cf. Wayne 1960). A substance that sustains the life of a creature (milk) 
should not be fused or confused with a process associated with its death (cook¬ 
ing). This would be but another instance of the binary opposition characteristic 
of biblical ritual and praxis: to separate life from death, holy from common, pure 
from impure, Israel from the nations. Both ideas inhering in the kid prohibition 
—the reverence for life and Israel's separation from the nations—are also pres¬ 
ent in the dietary laws, the former in the blood prohibition (Comment C 
above) and the latter in the animal prohibitions (Comment E above). Thus the 
kid prohibition automatically locks into Israel's dietary system. Therefore, it 
should occasion no surprise that the kid prohibition, which in Exodus is related 
to the cult, is transformed in Deuteronomy into a dietary law. D, it should be 
recalled, has transferred the act of slaughtering an animal for its flesh from the 
sanctuary to the home. With the centralization of worship at the Temple, D has 
had to enact a concomitant law permitting common slaughter to obviate the 
necessity of journeying to the Temple each time a family desires meat for the 
table (Comment D above). The result is that the taboo of cooking a kid in its 
mother’s milk, which needed but to be observed within the sanctuary compound 
while under priestly supervision, must henceforth be heeded by every Israelite 
family, without outside supervision, in every kitchen. 

The life-versus-death theory, I submit, completely and neatly elucidates the 
other prohibitions, which, heretofore, have been explained as humane. The 
common denominator of all of these prohibitions is the fusion and confusion of 
life and death simultaneously. Thus, the life-giving process of the mother bird 
hatching or feeding her young (Deut 22:6) should not be the occasion of their 
joint death. The sacrifice of the newborn may be inevitable, but not for the first 
week while it is constantly at its mother’s breast (22:27), and never should both 
the mother and its young be slain at the same time (22:28). By the same token, 
the mother’s milk, the life-sustaining food for her kid, should never become 
associated with its death. 

Is it, then, so farfetched for the rabbis to have deduced that all meat, not 
just of the kid, and all milk, not only of the mother, may not be served together? 
Their interpretation is clearly an old one. It is already adumbrated in the third 
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century b.c.e. LXX, which translates the word gedi in all three occurrences of 
the prohibition, but only there, not as "kid” but as “sheep.” By the first century 
c.e. the tradition is recorded by Philo (cited above) that the prohibition applies 
to “the flesh of lambs or kids or any other young animals” (Virt. 144). One 
cannot say that Philo is dependent on the Palestinian rabbis for his teaching 
because he holds, contrary to their view, that the prohibited milk is only that of 
the animal's mother (a view also held subsequently by the Karaites; Nemoy 
1952: 267). Alexandria, then, the home of the LXX and Philo, must have 
harbored a tradition that had extended the biblical prohibition to embrace all 
animals. It is, therefore, not too difficult to foresee that the next logical step 
would have been to forbid the use of any milk with any meat. For milk, the life- 
sustaining force of the animal, should not commingle with meat, the animal 
that has met its death. 

The binary opposition of life and death, we shall discover, is also at the root 
of the severe impurities that are the subject of the following chapters. Lev 12- 
15. It is therefore fitting and logical that Lev 11, the chapter that ensconces the 
life-death principle in the laws dealing with animal impurities, be the prelude to 
the same principle in the laws dealing with human impurities. 

Is it, therefore, not puzzling that the kid prohibition, which also embodies 
this principle, does not occur in Lev 11? Only one answer, I submit, is possible. 
The deuteronomic transformation has not yet taken place. Leviticus still 
breathes the atmosphere of Exodus. Cooking a kid in its mother's milk is still a 
cultic act, a sacrifice that takes place in the sanctuary under the control of the 
priests. It is still not the concern of the home, a radical change that only 
Deuteronomy engineered. Here, once more, is another indication of the preex- 
ilic and predeuteronomic provenience of P’s laws in Lev 11. 


CHILDBIRTH ( 12 : 1 - 8 ) 

12 ^he Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 2 Speak to the Israelites thus: when a 
woman at childbirth bears a male, she shall be impure for seven days; she shall 
be impure as during the period of her menstrual infirmity. — 3 On the eighth day 
the foreskin of his member shall be circumcised. — 4 She shall remain in [a state 
of] blood purity for thirty-three days; she shall not touch any consecrated thing, 
rior enter the sacred precinct until the period of her purification is complete. 5 If 
she bears a female, she shall be impure for two weeks as at her menstruation, 
and she shall remain in [a state of] blood purity for sixty-six days. 

6 On the completion of her period of purification, for either son or daughter, 
she shall bring a yearling lamb for a burnt offering, and a pigeon or turtledove 
for a purification offering to the priest, at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting. 
7 He shall ofFer it before the Lord and effect expiation on her behalf, and then 
she shall be pure from her source of blood. This is the ritual for the woman who 
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bears a child, male or female. 8 If, however, her means do not suffice for a sheep, 
she shall take two turtledoves or two pigeons, one for a burnt offering and the 
other for a purification offering. The priest shall effect expiation on her behalf, 
and she shall be pure. 


NOTES 

12:1. Why do the rules of animal impurities (chap. 11) precede those of 
human impurities? Rabbi Simlai offers this explanation: as man was created 
after the animals (Gen 1:24-27) so the tora of persons (chaps. 12-15) follows 
the tora of animals (Midr. Lev. Rab. 14:1), and in the tora of persons, it is logical 
to begin with birth (chap. 12; Keter Torah). Yet the various impurities of persons 
in chaps. 12-15 may have been ordered according to the decreasing length of 
their purification: birth (forty to eighty days), scale disease (eight days), genital 
discharges of male (eight days, one day), of female (seven days, eight days). 

to Moses. The absence of Aaron (also in 14:1), though the priestly officia- 
tion is essential (vv 6-8), seems inexplicable. Contrast the diet laws revealed also 
to Aaron (11:1), though the priest plays no role whatever (but cf. the Note on 
“These are the instructions,” 11:46). Still, the minutiae of rules regarding the 
contamination of vessels and persons from carcasses and the doubtful classifica¬ 
tion of many animals would, indeed, require priestly consultation. Contrast the 
unambiguous nature of the parturient’s impurity; see below. 

2. Speak to the Israelites. The active agent in this chapter is solely the new 
mother. It is she who must scrupulously keep count of the days of her purifica¬ 
tion period and, at its termination, bring its requisite offerings. The priest is 
merely the passive recipient, awaiting her and her offerings in the sanctuary. 

at childbirth. tazria c } literally, “produces seed.” The Sam., followed by the 
Versions, reads tizzara c (niph c al) ‘becomes pregnant, conceives’. But the emen¬ 
dation is unnecessary. zera c } normally “seed,” can also stand for the fully grown 
fruit (Gen 1:11, 12; Wessely 1846), which, in the case of human seed, means 
“offspring” (e.g., Gen 3:15). The hiphHl tazria c would then denote “produces 
offspring.” Furthermore, the womb of the woman is associated with the womb 
of the earth. Human offspring, like the earth’s vegetation, can reproduce (cf. 
Ibn Ezra). Alternatively, the hiphHl may be considered to be a stative, but in the 
elative mode, otherwise known as an internal hiphHl (GKC £53d), connoting 
the completion of an action, as in hiqrib tabo* ‘he was about to enter’ (Gen 
12:11), in other words, he had reached the border: ya^dnkun yameka ‘that your 
days may be very long’ (Exod 20:12), in other words, permanent, forever. The 
rendering here would, then, be “when a woman comes to term (i.e., at the 
completion of her pregnancy) and delivers a male” (D. N. Freedman). In either 
case, the verb tazria c is apt. Yet the probability rests with the literal translation, 
“produces seed.” The rabbis held that conception occurred when the woman’s 
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blood united with the male sperm. Moreover, many of the ancients (e.g., Galen; 
cf. Preuss 1978: 387-88) assumed that menstrual blood contains the seed (i.e., 
ovum) that unites with the male seed (i.e., semen) to produce the human being. 
And the Aramaic translation ta c ade (Tgs. Onq. y Ps.-J.) is semantically related to 
words for youth, pubescence, and menstrual clothing (cf. Isa 64:5; Jer 2:32; esp. 
Ezek 16:7), thus creating a semantic field around the basic meaning “[genital] 
seed.” 

a male . zdkdr y rather than ben ‘son’. The rabbis suggest that the reason ben 
is not used is that it would imply that the child is alive, whereas this law holds 
even if the child is stillborn (Sipra, Tazria c par. 1:5). Nevertheless, this explana¬ 
tion would not account for the use of ben (and bat) later in this chapter (v 6). A 
more likely explanation is that at birth the only way to tell the gender is by the 
sexual organ (Wessely 1846; cf. Gen 17:10). The etymology is unknown. 

seven days. Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai (b. Nid. 31b) believes that originally 
the mother of a male was impure for fourteen days, just as in the case of a 
female, but the term was reduced to seven to allow the circumcision (on the 
eighth day, v 3) to take place in a state of purity. Hoffmann (1953) further 
suggests that the circumcision actually curtails her impurity, and Shadal pro¬ 
poses that because the foreskin, c orld y renders the infant impure (cf. Isa 52:1), it 
is fitting that mother and child be purified together. But these conjectures are 
rendered invalid by the evidence that elsewhere, such as among the Hittites, the 
mother’s impurity following the birth of a male was also shorter than for a 
female (see the Note on “thirty-three,” v 4). Furthermore, it is hardly conceiv¬ 
able that the rite performed on the boy could in any way affect the ritual status 
of the mother. And besides, the newborn child is not considered impure (in 
distinction to other cultures, see Comment A below); otherwise the female 
would be in a state of perpetual impurity, for no rite comparable to circumcision 
was performed on her! 

A seventh-day ritual for the newborn is also attested among the Hittites 
(HBR 2 157). And in the amphidromia ceremony of the ancient Greeks, on the 
seventh day the child was repeatedly carried around the house of his parents, 
after which he or she could no longer be disposed of through exposure (see 
further Comment A below). 

as during the period. kime y literally, “as the days,” equivalent to kebime ‘as 
during the days’ (Hoffmann 1953). The force of the particle ke is to stress that 
the quality of the impurity and not just its length is equivalent to that of the 
menstruant (see 15:19-24). The same holds true for the equivalent expression in 
the case of the zaba (15:25). 

menstrual (niddat). nidda occurs twenty-nine times in Scripture and is capa¬ 
ble of three meanings: (1) “menstrual impurity” (here and chap. 15); (2) “impu¬ 
rity [in general); abomination” (e.g., 2 Chr 29:5; cf. v 16); and (3) “lustration” 
(Num 19:9; Zech 13:1). 

The etymology of nidda is not readily apparent. It has been derived from 
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the root ndd (Ibn Janah, Rashi, Ibn Ezra), qal “depart, flee, wander" (e.g., Isa 
21:15; Hos 9:17), hiphHl “cause to flee, chase away" (Job 18:18; cf. Ug. ndd ‘to 
wander, go'), or from ndh (KB 2 , p. 596), pi c el “chase away, put aside" (Isa 65:5; 
Amos 6:3; cf. Ug. ndy[?] ‘drive out'; Akk. nadu ‘throw, cast down'). Morphologi¬ 
cally, the word appears to follow the nominal formation of a double- c ayin root, 
like gizza (Judg 6:37), zimma (Jer 13:27), and the like (Joiion 1923: $88Bh). It 
should be remembered, however, that lamed-he and double-'ayzn verbs with 
corresponding radicals often have similar if not synonymous meanings (e.g., sgg/ 
sgh, qss/qsh , hss/hsh, gzz/gzh). 

Common to the roots ndd and ndh is the meaning “chase away, expel." By 
assigning to niddd the putatively original meaning “expulsion, elimination,” 
then the relation of the opposite meanings of the word becomes clear. In the 
case of the menstruant, the word originally referred to the discharge or elimina¬ 
tion of menstrual blood, which came to denote menstrual impurity and impurity 
in general. In addition, niddd came to refer not just to the menstrual discharge 
but to the menstruant herself, for she too was “discharged" and “excluded" 
from her society not by being kept at arm’s length from others but, in many 
communities, by being banished to and quarantined in separate quarters (for 
details, see Comment A below and Thwat , S.V. “niddah"). 

In the phrase me niddd (Num 19:9), the word carries on the meaning of 
expulsion: “water of expulsion [of impurity]" or simply “water of lustration." A 
similar linguistic phenomenon is attested in Egyptian, where the word for , 
“menstruate," ir hsnn , means “make a purification with natron” (Blackman 
1951: 477). Further support for this understanding of me niddd is provided by 
the word hattaH in Zech 13:1. It has been shown that hatta’t is a privative pi c el 
noun with the meaning “purification," corresponding to the pi c el verb hitte 3 
‘purify’ (Milgrom 1971a: 237ff.). Consequently, hatta’t and niddd in Zech 13:1 
are synonyms, and the phrase there should be construed as “for purification and 
for lustration." (Thus there is no need to derive niddd from a putative pi c el 
privative denoting “remove impurity," as I originally conjectured, 1990a: 160, 
on Num 19:9.) Further evidence for this meaning of niddd is found in the 
synonymous appellation of the water used to cleanse the Levites, me hattd’t 
‘water of purification’ (Num 8:7). 

The reference to the niddd presumes a knowledge of 15:19-24, which led 
Wellhausen to conclude (1963) that originally chap. 12 followed chap. 15. As 
pointed out by Dillmann, however, no displacement whatever need be pre¬ 
sumed because the laws of niddd were well known and taken for granted 
(Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). 

her . . . infirmity (dewotah). An infinitive construct—not a plural noun— 
of the verb dawa (Lam 5:17; Keter Torah), which also appears as an adjective, 
daweh (15:33; 20:18), dawway (Isa 1:5; Jer 8:18) and as a noun, deway (Ps 41:4), 
dawa (Isa 30:22), a menstruous garment (cf. b. Nid. 9a), and madweh (Deut 
7:15; 28:60). The cognates, Akk. dawu ‘be sick, stagger’ (AHw) and Ug. dwy 
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‘sickness’ ( KTU 1.16 = CTA 16.6 [127] 35, 51) conform to and confirm the 
contextual connotation of the biblical root “be sick, infirm.” Interestingly, in 
Hittite, “the linguistic form of the word for moon, arma- is not only associated 
with conception, pregnancy, and menstruation but also with weakness and sick¬ 
ness” (Moyer 1969: 70). Thus philology confirms experience: menstruation is 
associated with sickness. Hence, nidda and dawa are related. 

The question may be asked: Why is the compound “her menstrual infir¬ 
mity” used instead of the simpler niddatah ‘her menstruation’, employed in v 5? 
The answer may well be that there was a need to distinguish her menstrual 
infirmity from the other genital infirmities she experiences, as a parturient 
(chap. 12) and as a zaba (chap. 15). 

she shall be impure (titma y ). The impurity of the parturient is common to 
many cultures (see Comment A below). The overlap, attested in this verse, of 
the parturient and menstruant is also an observable cross-cultural phenomenon, 
for example, “water into which no menstruant (hariStu) has descended, no par¬ 
turient (musukkatu) has washed her hands” ( CAD y M 239). Indeed, the latter 
term for a parturient can also stand for a menstruant (ibid., 240). In Israel, 
however, despite the overlap in the degree of impurity, the two laws are ritually 
and legally distinct. 

In other cultures, the newborn child is also impure, for instance, among the 
Hittites (Comment A). What of the Israelite child? Is he (or she) rendered 
impure by contact with the mother? The text is silent. Nor is there even a hint 
of an answer in Scripture. Does its silence mean that the newborn is exempt 
from the laws of nidda , or must we assume that the child’s impurity is taken for 
granted, that the child is isolated with the mother during the seven (or fourteen) 
days, and that at the termination of this period it undergoes immersion with 
her? There is no clear answer. 

That this severe “menstrual” impurity is terminated by immersion is no¬ 
where stated either for the parturient or for the menstruant. But as all state¬ 
ments regarding the duration of impurity automatically imply, if they do not 
explicitly affirm, that it must terminate with ablutions (see the Note on “he 
shall be impure until evening,” 11:24b), the mere statement that the period of 
the parturient’s severer impurity lasts seven (or fourteen, v 5) days assumes that 
this period is terminated by ablutions. The same holds true for the menstruant 
(see the Note on beniddatah y 15:19). Besides, if a minor impurity such as 
seminal discharge requires ablution (15:16), all the more so the major genital 
discharges. By the same token, the ablution permits her contact with the com¬ 
mon, including sexual congress with her husband (Jub 3:6), though this latter 
point is disputed by the sectarians (see the Note on “she shall remain,” v 4). 

3. This verse, which switches from the mother to the boy, is clearly an 
editorial parenthesis that interrupts the prescriptive ritual for the mother. Nor 
can it be claimed that the circumcision is a purificatory rite for the boy and thus 
comparable to the purificatory rites enjoined upon his mother, for there is no 
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equivalent rite for a newly born girl (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). The purpose of 
this interpolation is to emphasize the uniqueness of this rite; not the rite itself, 
which was practiced ubiquitously by Israel's Semitic neighbors, but the timing 
of the rite, which in Israel alone was performed in infancy and, precisely, on the 
eighth day. 

The rite of circumcision is attested throughout the world. According to Jer 
9:25, it was practiced by the Egyptians, Edomites, Ammonites, Moabites, and 
Arabs as well as by Israel. In Egypt, however, it seems—at least in the Hellenis¬ 
tic period—to have been limited to the priests. Everywhere it is a puberty rite 
that fits a man for marriage. In Israel alone is it associated with infancy, though 
originally it also may have been a premarital rite. Such an earlier practice may be 
reflected in Ishmael’s circumcision at the age of thirteen (Gen 17:25). Philology 
provides even stronger evidence (Snaith 1967). Hebrew hdtdn ‘daughter’s hus¬ 
band’ is etymologically “the one who undergoes circumcision,” and hoten ‘wife’s 
father’ is the circumciser (cf. Arab, hdtin , from hatana ‘circumcise’). In Ug., htn 
connotes son-in-law and marriage (CTA 24 [UT 77], 25, 32) and Akk. hatnutu 
‘marriage’ means literally “become a son-in-law,” from hatanu ‘a relative by 
marriage’, such as a son-in-law, brother-in-law, bridegroom. Perhaps the bizarre 
incident of Moses’ vicarious circumcision and his designation as hdtan ddmim 
lammulot ‘a bridegroom of blood because of the circumcision’ (Exod 4:26) re¬ 
flects the older practice of circumcision as a premarital prerequisite. 

With the transfer of circumcision to infancy, it became a sign of the cove¬ 
nant, an initiation rite into the religious bond between Israel and its God (Gen 
17:1-27). The fact that the uncircumcised may not participate in the paschal 
sacrifice (Exod 12:43-49; Josh 5:2-10) and that, in the oldest narrative stratum, 
circumcision was required of the non-Israelite bridegroom (Gen 34:14-17, 22) 
indicates that the covenant idea was associated with circumcision from earliest 
times. 

Israel’s ancient custom of taking an oath while holding the circumcised 
membrum (Gen 24:2-9; 47:29-31) may be related to the Babylonian practice, 
attested as early as 1700 b.c.e., of settling matters by means of an oath in the 
presence of a symbol of the god (e.g., the saw of the sun god, the spear of Ishtar, 
the mace of Ninurta). As no image of Israel’s God was permitted, the circumci¬ 
sion, the sign of the covenant, was employed instead. The circumcised mem¬ 
brum indicates the presence of God as a divine witness who, by implication, will 
punish the violation of the oath (Freedman 1976). 

the foreskin ( c orla). Akk. urullu (middle and late Babylonian). The etymol¬ 
ogy is unknown. The uncircumcised person was metaphorically, but not ritually, 
impure (Isa 52:1). He was barred from the paschal sacrifice only because it was a 
covenantal rite, but he could partake of other sacred food. In Egypt, however, 
the uncircumcised were in some respects regarded as impure (Blackman 1951: 
442). This expression is found only in P (Gen 17:11, 14, 23, 24, 25) and in 
Ezekiel (44:7, 9) where, however, it is combined with c erel/ c arle leb (Lev 26:41; 
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Deut 10:16; Jer 4:4; 9:25), an indication that Ezekiel borrowed the two terms 
from P and H/D, respectively, and combined them (Paran 1983: 197). 

the foreskin of his member . beiar c orlato; cf. Gen 17:11, 14, 23-25. Most 
translations render “the flesh of his foreskin” (e.g., NJPS ), which, however, is 
senseless—the foreskin and, indeed, any skin are not flesh, either in Hebrew or 
in any other language. Rather, baidr here refers to the penis, a usage not infre¬ 
quently found in Scripture (e.g., 15:2, 3; Ezek 16:26; 23:20), and the construct 
form, known as genit. explicativus (GKC $128 k-o), would be akin to c es haz- 
zayit ‘the olive tree' (Hag 2:19), where the nomens regum would be a larger 
category than the nomens rectum . 

shall be circumcised (yimmol). Niph c al of mwl (cf. Josh 5:5), which can also 
be followed by an accusative (e.g., Gen 17:11, 25; GKC $121c, d[d]). 

4. She shall remain (teseb). For this meaning otyasab , see Gen 13:18; 24:55; 
Exod 16:29; Deut 1:46; Judg 6:18; 1 Sam 1:23; Saadiah; Rashi. Ramban adds 
the nuance “remain apart, isolated,” a usage found in the case of the mesom c : 
il yeseb isolated outside the camp” (13:46). He thus draws close to the Karaites' 
interpretation that yasab here denotes—in disagreement with the rabbis (see the 
Note below)—“abstain [from her husband],” which they support by a different 
verse from the pericope on the mesord c : “weyaSab outside of his tent” (14:8), 
which, they argue—this time in agreement with the rabbis—clearly implies 
sexual abstinence (see the Note on 14:8). As further evidence the Karaites point 
to the phrase wetahara mimmeqor dameha (v 7a(3), which they render literally as 
“she shall be purified of the source of her blood [flow]” on the analogy of gilleta 
? et-meqor dameha ‘she has exposed the source of her blood [flow]’ (20:18), imply¬ 
ing that only now after forty days for a boy or eighty days for a girl may she 
resume sexual intercourse with her husband (Keter Torah). Indeed, the Samari¬ 
tans and Falashas also bar sexual relations with the parturient during her entire 
purificatory period (Eshkoli 1936: 122; note the vehement protestations of 
Maim., “Conjugal Prohibitions” 11.15). Moreover, there is clear evidence that 
parturients indeed behaved in this manner during Talmudic times (b. Sabb. 
55b; Sipre Nas. 8; y. Ketub. 13:1; cf. Lieberman 1933). 

Philological support for this interpretation can be mustered from one of the 
attested meanings of yasab, ‘be inactive' (e.g., Jer 8:14; Ruth 3:18), which in 
describing a woman in relation to her husband clearly connotes abstention from 
sex (Hos 3:3; Ehrlich 1908-14). This usage is also found in rabbinic sources, for 
example, in the phrase seb we*al ta c aieh , literally, “be inactive and do not act” 
(cf. b. Ber. 20a; b. c Erub. 100a; b. Qidd. 3a). Indeed, yetab in rabbinic Aramaic 
unquestionably can refer to sexual abstention (e.g., Midr. Gen. Rab. 9:8). 

If this interpretation holds, then one would have to posit that the purpose 
of the parturient’s ablution on the thirty-third (and sixty-sixth) day following her 
severe menstruallike impurity would be to allow her conjugal intercourse with 
her husband, whereas that evening’s sunset would permit her to partake of 
sacred food (see chap. 15, Comment F). Unfortunately for this interpretation, 
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no such ablution is mentioned in the text, though the matter is disputed by the 
rabbis (see the Note on "she shall bring," v 6). The absence of any mention of 
ablution at the end of her purificatory period would then imply that none was 
necessary: the ablution after the initial seven (or fourteen) days would allow her 
contact with the common, including intercourse with her husband, but not with 
the sacred; and the completion of her full purificatory period, with the setting of 
the sun, would give her access to things sacred. Thus the rendering "remain" for 
teseb is preferred. 

in [a state of] blood, bideme , literally, "in bloods of." The plural damim 
most often connotes "blood guilt" (e.g., 20:9, 11; Exod 22:1% 2) or "[illicit] 
bloodshed" (e.g., Gen 4:10, 11; 2 Kgs 2:5, 31; 9:7, 26). But it can also refer 
simply to blood without a pejorative connotation (e.g., 20:18; Ezek 16:6). Blood 
never defiles, except if spilled illicitly (Num 35:33-34); otherwise it only purifies 
and sanctifies (e.g., 16:19). 

The parturient’s blood discharge (lochia) is mentioned here three times (vv 
4, 5, 7), emphasizing its long duration beyond the initial seven/fourteen-day 
impurity. The first discharge is bright red, then turns brown and increasingly 
paler. The total discharge lasts from two to six weeks. Hence the round figure of 
forty days is quite accurate. Moreover, the bright red of the initial discharge 
resembles the menstrual flow and is therefore treated as such (Wenham 1979). 

[blood] purity (tohora). A nominal formation like hokma ‘wisdom’ and 
c orma ‘guile’. It is not an infinitive construct that would require, in this form, a 
modifier, for instance, le'ahabd ‘to love’ (Deut 10:15); humsato ‘its leavening’ 
(Hos 7:4). Such, indeed, is the case with this verb too: tohorato ‘his purification/ 
healing’ (14:2; Num 6:9; Ezek 44:26); letohorato ‘for his purification’ (13:7; 
14:23; 15:13). Thus we have here an abstract noun, "purity" (cf. Neh 12:45). 
The first vowel is therefore a qames hatup (being derived from tohar; cf. GKC 
£84b). It seems, however, that this word was pronounced tahara at Qumran, for 
it is written there as thrh and not twhrh , which would have been the case for a 
qames hatup. There is no need to follow Rinaldi (1954), who opts for an other¬ 
wise unattested ellipsis "blood (by whose flow the woman recovers) purity." 

Thus, the expression deme tohora ‘blood purity’, found twice in this chapter 
(vv 4a, 5b), is probably a frozen idiom that refers exclusively to the parturient’s 
state following her initial seven- (or fourteen-)day impurity. The LXX, attempt¬ 
ing to resolve the paradox that she continues impure during her "purity," ren¬ 
ders deme tohora as "her unclean blood." But the use of tohora here makes 
sense. It implies that her previous impurity no longer exists, a fact that the 
following verse makes explicit by stating that she remains impure only in regard 
to sancta. Thus she now has unrestricted access to the common sphere, includ¬ 
ing her husband (b. Hul. 31a; cf. Tg. Ps.-J.). Indeed, the fact that the abstract 
noun tohora ‘purity’ is used twice in reference to her blood flow strongly suggests 
that sexual contact with this blood does not defile. At least, so the Masoretes 
want us to conclude, to judge by their insertion of a mappiq in the final heh of 
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this same word whenever the context speaks of the woman's purificatory period, 
yeme tohorah ‘the period of her purification’ (vv 4b, 6b). Nor can one say that 
the mappiq here was omitted by mistake, for its omission follows a fixed rule: it 
will only happen before a soft or begadkepat letter, but is unlikely in a pausal 
form, as in this case (GKC $91 e). One should also note that Tg. Onq. preserves 
this distinctive rendering deku, without suffix, here (and in 5b) in contrast to 
dekutah in vv 4b, 6b. The LXX, by contrast, consistently renders “her unclean 
blood.” 

thirty-three days. Thereby a total of forty days is given for the purification 
period following the birth of a boy. This number is well attested throughout the 
Bible, but what is unexpected is that this forty-day period for the postpartem 
purification of the mother is prevalent in many other cultures as well. For 
example, in exact conformance with this verse, the parturient was not allowed to 
enter a Greek temple for forty days (Preuss 1971: 464) and, according to a 
number of Greek sources, a parturient undergoes purification forty days after 
giving birth (cf. Stengel 1920: 66; Binder 1976: 87ff.). The same holds true 
among peoples as diverse and widespread as the California Indians (Doeller 
1917: 23), Persians (Boyce 1975: 308), Jainists (Stevenson 1951: 493), Malay¬ 
sians (forty-four days; Fallaize 1951: 457), and Bulgars (ibid. 458). 

Comparative material also duplicates the disparity in the purificatory peri¬ 
ods following the birth of a boy and that of a girl, with the period following a 
girl's birth nearly always being longer. Thus in India a new mother is barred 
from religious rites for thirty days if the child is male and forty days, if female 
(Kane 1973: 270-71). In southern India, however, the seclusion of mother and 
child is reversed: nine days for boys and five for girls (Bean 1981: 582). The 
Hittites who lived within Israel's cultural continuum exhibit an even more strik¬ 
ing parallel: “If a male child is born . . . when the third month arrives . . . 
they cleanse . . . and if a female child is born . . . when the fourth month 
arrives they cleanse” (KBo 17.65.32-36; Beckman 1978: 18). Nonetheless, the 
Hittite ritual must be sharply distinguished from its Israelite counterpart not 
only by its length and content but by the fact that purificatory rites are applied 
to the child as well as to the mother. Among the Hittites and among other 
cultures the newborn is impure (i.e., of potential danger) just like the mother 
(see Comment A below). 

The reason for this disparity between the sexes is unknown. Some have 
conjectured that the postnatal discharge for a female lasts longer (Dillmann and 
Ryssel 1897; Macht 1933). Others suggest that, judging by Israelite law and 
practice, the disparity reflects the relative status of the sexes: the redemption 
price of the woman is about half that of a man (27:2-7; Abravanel on chap. 27, 
p. 176b; Wenham 1979), An old legend offers the etiology that whereas Adam 
was created at the end of the first week and was brought into “sacred” Eden on 
the forty-first day, Eve was created at the end of the second week and admitted 
into Eden on the eighty-first day (Jub 3:8-14; Midr. Tadshe 15; see chap. 15, 
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Comment F). A biological distinction is proposed by Rabbi Ishmael: the male 
embryo is completely formed in forty-one days and the female in eighty-one 
days ( m . Nid. 3:7). That this view was current in the ancient Near East is 
supported by Greek sources: Aristotle holds that the male is formed in forty days 
and the female in three months (Hist. anim. 7.3), and Hippocrates opts for 
thirty days for the male and forty-two days for the female (De nature pueri, 
chap. 17, cited in Preuss 1971: 452). 

Many would agree with the view that ‘‘the cultic inferiority of the female 
sex is expressed in giving the female birth a double ‘uncleanness’ effect” (Noth 
1965), which M. Gruber (1987: 43 n. 13) has correctly rebutted: “greater defile¬ 
ment is not necessarily an indication of less social worth. Hence, a corpse defiles 
more than a dead pig, the latter more than a dead frog.” This point is explicitly 
made by the rabbis: 

The Sadducees say, we cry out against you, O you Pharisees, for you say, 
“the Holy Scriptures render the hands impure,” [and] “the writings of 
Hamiram (Homer?) do not render the hands impure.” Rabban Yohanan 
B. Zakkai said, Have we naught against the Pharisees save this!—For lo, 
they say, “the bones of an ass are pure, and the bones of Yohanan the 
high priest are impure.” They said to him, As is our love for them, so is 
their impurity—that no man make spoons of the bones of his father or 
mother. He said to them, Even so the Holy Scriptures: As is our love for 
them, so is their impurity; [whereas] the writings of Hamiram which are 
held in no account do not render the hands impure, (m. Yad. 4:6) 

touch (tigga\’). The majority of the rabbis render ndga c in this instance as 
“eat” ( b . Yebam. 75a; b. Mak. 14b; etc.), for the likelihood is that the only 
sancta she will chance to touch will be sacred food for her table (see the Note 
below). But the minority view of Rabbi Yohanan (ibid ), that it is touching that 
is proscribed, is undoubtedly correct. This can already be deduced from the 
many prohibitions against touching, in addition to those of eating, found in the 
previous chapter on the diet laws. The taboo against contact with sancta by an 
impure person is not limited to the Priestly tradition. Narrative relates how 
Ahimelek, the priest of Nob, was reluctant to provide sacred bread to David’s 
soldiers until he was assured that they had abstained from sexual intercourse 
(1 Sam 21:5-6). And Josephus understood the episode of Rachel and the tera- 
phim very well (Gen 31:34-35) when he remarks that Laban did not search 
Rachel because he was sure that in her condition she would not have touched 
the idols (Ant 1.323). That any kind of contact between impurity and sancta 
was dreaded, even indirectly through the air, can be derived from the Priestly 
system of sacrificial expiation (see chap. 4, Comment C and chap. 16, Com¬ 
ment F) and from the Hittite instructions (see below). 

consecrated thing (qodes). The chances are that the only opportunity for the 
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parturient and, indeed, for any lay person to contaminate sancta would be in 
connection with eating sacred food. For that reason all of the laws warning 
about contact with sancta deal solely with this problem: eating the well-being 
offering (7:19-20), the paschal offering (Num 9:6), and the priestly prebends 
(22:3-9; Num 18:11, 13). Yet it is assumed that any form of contact between 
impurity and sancta is strictly forbidden. For example, in the matter of tithes, 
the Israelite farmer must be able to declare, “I have not cleared away any of it 
while impure” (Deut 26:14), which clearly implies that touching the tithes in a 
state of impurity is forbidden (see also the Note on “eats,” 7:20). The same 
taboo would apply to all other objects that inherently belong or have been 
dedicated to the sanctuary, such as precious weapons and booty (2 Sam 8:7-11; 
1 Kgs 7:51; 14:26-27; 15:15), animals, land, houses, firstlings, and animal and 
crop tithes (27:9-33). 

That v 4 covers not just sacred food but a wider range of sancta is evident 
from the Hittite instructions, “You, all the kitchen personnel . . . will have to 
swear an oath of loyalty to the king every month. Fill a bitumen cup with water 
and pour it toward the Sun-god and speak as follows: 'Whoever does something 
in an unclean way and offers to the king polluted water, pour you, O gods, that 
man’s soul out like water!’ ” ( ANET 3 207a). “If the implements of wood and 
the implements of fired clay which you hold (in the temple), if a pig or a dog 
ever approach (i.e., contact; J.M.) them, but the kitchen official does not throw 
them (the vessels) away, (and) he gives to the god to eat from an unclean 
(implement), then to him the gods will give excrement and urine to eat and 
drink” ( ANET 3 209b; D. P. Wright’s translation; cf. the Note on 11:33). 
“Whoever sleeps with a woman . . . and without having bathed approaches 
(i.e., contacts; J.M.) the god’s sacrificial loaves (and) libation bowl in an unclean 
condition . . . shall be killed” (. ANET 3 209b). These examples from the Hit¬ 
tite sphere illustrate, first, the great fear of impurity invading the palace and 
temple and thereby defiling the king and the gods (the king was a sacred person 
because he officiated at major temple rites), and, second, the contamination of 
the king or the gods' food need not be necessarily direct but could be through 
the medium of an implement such as the kitchen table or the libation bowl, that 
is to say, any object that could convey its impurity to the food. 

Thus the probability exists that the qodes that the parturient (or any im¬ 
pure person) may not touch refers to any consecrated thing, in other words, an 
object that has been transferred and now belongs to the divine sphere. 

enter (tabo'*). Similarly worded prohibitions in regard to the entry of priests 
into the sanctuary provide an instructive contrast between the status of the 
priests and that of the laity. There are four disqualifications that bar priests from 
contact with the sanctuary on pain of death: improper washing, a physical 
blemish, drunkenness, and improper dress. The texts follow in order: 
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When they enter (bebo^dm) the Tent of Meeting they shall wash with water, 
that they may not die; or when they seek access (begistdm) to the altar to 
serve, to turn into smoke a food gift to the Lord. (Exod 30:20; cf. 40:32) 

But he (the high priest; Milgrom 1970a: 40) shall not enter (yabd'*) to the 
veil or have access (yiggas) to the altar, for he has a blemish. (Lev 21:23; 
cf. vv 17, 18, 21) 

Drink no wine or ale, you or your sons after you, when you enter (bebo’akem) 
the Tent of Meeting [or when you seek access to the altar, LXX], that you 
may not die. (Lev 10:9) 

They (the priestly garments; Milgrom 1970a: n. 148) shall be worn by Aaron 
and his sons when they enter (bebo’am) the Tent of Meeting or when they 
seek access (begistdm) to the altar to officiate in the sacred precinct (baq- 
qodes) so that they do not incur guilt and die. (Exod 28:43; cf. v 35) 

These four disqualifications are not impurities (tum^ot); they are desecra¬ 
tions and fall into the category of the profane (hoi). Yet what they illustrate is 
that the disqualifications for the priests in the realm of the profane correspond 
to the disqualifications of the laity in the realm of impurity. Note also the other 
correspondences and distinctions. A profane priest may not enter the Tent 
(except if he is blemished; Milgrom 1970a: 40-41) but, by implication, he may 
enter the Tabernacle court. The impure lay person is barred from the Taberna- , 
cle court and so, of course, if he is a priest (that the verb bd > ‘enter' must be 
taken literally, see the Note on 10:9). Conversely, a lay person who is in a pure 
state may enter the court with his sacrifice (see the Note on “entrance to the 
Tent of Meeting, 1:3). Thus a disqualified priest and a pure lay person are on 
the same level: both have access to the Tabernacle court. Their equalization is 
perfectly logical: the disqualified priest is reduced to the status of a layman. 

Ostensibly, they differ in regard to the second area of the prohibition, the 
altar: the disqualified priest may not officiate on the altar but, otherwise, he may 
make contact with it (for the demonstration that nagas and its synonym qarab, 
when used in a positive sense, must be rendered “seek access [for the purpose of 
officiating]”; see Milgrom 1970a: 38-43). Nevertheless, this distinction is, in 
reality, nonexistent. For it has been demonstrated that the pure lay person may 
also touch the altar with impunity (see chaps. 6-7, Comment B). Thus, in 
effect, the disqualified priest assumes lay status with regard to the altar. To be 
sure, the former is not deprived of his right to eat sacred food (21:22). Nonethe¬ 
less, even this allowance is a major exception. First, let it be noted that this verse 
is couched in the language of concession (*ak). Second, as the layman is entitled 
to his sacred food (from the well-being offering), so the disqualified priest is 
entitled to his (from all the sacrifices). That the priest is not also restricted to 
the meat of the well-being offering is explicable on the most pragmatic and 
logical of grounds: he has no animals of his own and, indeed, his income derives 
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entirely from the sacrifices brought by others; deprived of it he would starve! 
(For other reasons for this leniency, see Milgrom 1970a: n. 156.) 

The distinction in the verbs used in regard to the priest's access to the altar 
and the parturient's access to consecrated things can readily be explained. We 
are dealing with a disqualified priest, not an impure one; the latter would be 
under even greater constraints (and sanctions) to distance himself from all 
things sacred (cf. 22:2-9). By contrast, although there is genuine concern that a 
layman may encroach on the altar (hazzdr haqqdreb yumat; Num 1:51; 3:10, 38; 
18:2; \4ilgrom 1970a: 1-37), it is beyond imagination to conceive of such a 
possibility for a woman, not to speak of an impure woman. The only concern in 
her case is that she may unwittingly enter the sacred precincts or, while at 
home, touch sacred food. 

Historical sources indicate that this fear of entering the sanctuary in an 
impure state was deeply ingrained in the Jewish woman's psyche. A Christian 
preacher from Syria rebukes Jewish converts for not entering the church during 
their menstrual periods (Achelis 1904: 114). And all through the Middle Ages 
there are recorded instances of menstruants refusing to enter synagogues 
(Horowitz 1970: 30-33; Zucker 1963-64; Maim., “Forbidden Entry" 11.5; 
Midr. Leqah 7ov, TaznV on 12:8; Mahzor Vitry: 606) despite the explicit per¬ 
mission and urging of the rabbis to do so ( b . Bek . 27b; t. Ber. 2:12; y. Ber. 3:4). 
The Eastern church has a long tradition of barring menstruants from worship, 
and even the Roman church records bans of this type (Doeller 1917: 49-50). 

the sacred precinct (hammiqdd§). In P (and H) this term can either mean 
“the sacred objects, sancta" (21:23; 26:31; Num 3:38; 10:21; 18:1) or “the 
sacred area, precinct" (12:4; 16:33; 19:30; 20:3; 21:12; 26:2; Num 19:20). Of 
the former group, especially compelling are Num 18:1, where “your father's 
house” clearly refers to the Kohathites who alone are responsible for the sancta 
in transit (cf. Num 10:21), and Lev 26:31, where the verb “desolate" implies 
concrete objects, in other words, “your sancta" and not an area, so that the 
plural miqdesekem no longer has to be taken as evidence of multiple sanctuaries! 
(The term qddel also admits of these two meanings: cf. Milgrom 1970a: 39 n. 
149.) 

What is significant about this term is that in the entire Bible it never stands 
for the sanctuary or Temple building (despite the LXX, Pesh., Tgs. Ps.-J. and 
Neof. on this passage). The one ostensible exception, “make me a miqdas’’ 
(Exod 25:8), is rebutted on the grounds that this term is defined in the following 
verse as “the Tabernacle . . . and all its furnishings," in other words, all ob¬ 
jects contained in the sacred precincts of which the Tabernacle is but one. 
Indeed, the full name for the Second Temple confirms it: bet hammiqdd§ (2 Chr 
36:17; t. Sabb. 1:13; b. Sukk. 51b; etc ), which, to judge by the two possibilities 
mentioned above, could mean either “the house of the sacred objects" or “the 
house of the sacred area." That the latter is the probable meaning is strongly 
indicated by the statement the Chronicler attributes to David: “See then the 
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Lord chose you (Solomon) to build bay it lammiqdas , a house for the sacred area” 
(1 Chr 28:10), a rendering that makes sense in view of the fact that David had 
already purchased the sacred area (1 Chr 21:18-27; 2 Sam 25:18-25). 

Indeed, it seems that the connotation of sacred objects for miqdas is limited 
to P and H (and possibly Jer 51:51). Everywhere else it refers to the sacred area 
or compound in which the Temple (habbayit) is the chief component but only 
one among others. It is striking that in Ezekiel, despite its dependency on the P 
and H traditions, all twenty-seven occurrences of miqdas refer to “the sacred 
precincts/’ an indication that the connotation of “sacred objects” had by then 
fallen out of use. It can also be shown that this understanding of miqdas illu¬ 
mines the entire pericope of Ezekiel’s visionary temple (Ezek 40-48) in a new 
light (see Milgrom 1970a: n. 78). 

[the period of\ her purification (\yeme\ tohorah). Probably an infinitive con¬ 
struct of the verb taher ‘be pure’, on the order of mokrah ‘to sell her’ (Exod 
21:8). Theoretically, this term could also be construed as a noun with a pronomi¬ 
nal suffix. Yet the noun tohar occurs only once (Exod 24:10), outside P, where its 
meaning is entirely different, “clarity(?).” Prefixed by yeme ‘period of’ here, and 
again in v 6a, it clearly refers to the purificatory process that the parturient 
undergoes, and it must be carefully distinguished from the same consonantal 
and vocal construction, but without the mappiq-heh , which bears an entirely 
different connotation (see the Note on v 4a, above). 

is complete. melo% literally, “the completion of” (for the meaning, cf. Gen - 
29:21; Lam 4:18). This infinitive construct is treated like a lamed-heh verb 
(Keter Torah), for instance, qeroH (Judg 8:1); §eno*t (Prov 8:13). It occurs again 
in v 6 and earlier in 8:33. 

5. If. we y im introduces the second case; “when (ki) ... a male . . .’’is 
the first. 

a female, neqeba, from the verb naqab ‘bore [a hole]’ (2 Kgs 12:10); ‘pierce’ 

(2 Kgs 18:2); cf. naqub ‘riddled’ (Hag 1:6); hnqbh ‘the piercing through’ (Siloam 
inscription). The probable reason that the legislator chose this word, which 
clearly refers to the sexual organ of the female is that it is the only indication of 
gender at the time of birth (Wessely 1846; see the Note on “a male,” v 2). 

two weeks. Double that of a male (v 2b; for the possible reasons for this 
doubling, see the Note on “thirty-three days,” v 4a). Just as in the case of a 
male child, it is assumed that the end of this period is marked by immersion (see 
the Note on 15:19 and m. Neg. 4:3; Tg. Ps.-J.). 

as at her menstruation, keniddatah, literally, “as her menstruation,” but its 
sense is that of kibeniddatah ‘as at her menstruation’. Its meaning is similar to 
the parallel expression for the boy, kime (= kebime; cf. the Note on “as during 
the period,” v 2b). Still, the two expressions are not identical, for kime is missing 
here, and for an obvious reason. The seven-day impurity for the birth of a boy is 
indeed identical to the length of the menstrual period (15:19). For the birth of a 
girl, however, the mother’s “menstrual” impurity is double that of menstrua- 
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tion. Probably for the same reason, the other term used in the case of the birth 
of a boy, dewotah ‘her infirmity’, is also omitted here, for this weakened condi¬ 
tion is associated just with menstruation (15:33; 20:18). 

in. € at-(deme), literally, "upon,” but equivalent here to bideme (v 4a). 
blood purity (deme tohora). See the Notes on "in [a state of] blood” and 
"[blood] purity,” v 4a. 

sixty-six days. Double the second period for the birth of a boy, giving a total 
of eighty days before the parturient may enter the sanctuary. The reasons for 
this doubling are cited in the Note on "thirty-three days,” v 4a. 

6. On the completion (ubimlo y t). See the Note on "is completed,” v 4b. 
Implied is the forty-first and the eighty-first day. 

her period of purification fyeme tohorah). See the Note on the same phrase 
in v 4b for an explanation of the mappiq in the final heh and its significance. 

for either son or daughter (leben y o lebat). Because the gender of the child 
has been determined at birth, now that its fortieth or eightieth day has been 
reached, the designation "son” or "daughter” can be employed (see the Note 
on "a male,” v 2a). 

she shall bring (tabi y ). This verb is the key to understanding why the c ola y 
the burnt offering, precedes the hatta.% the purification offering, in this verse: it 
signifies that here is a prescriptive (and administrative) sacrificial list in which 
the burnt offering is always listed first. In a descriptive text, conversely, where 
the actual rite is described, the purification offering comes first because it is 
always the first to be sacrificed. This principle was succinctly enunciated by 
Raba in his comment on this verse: "Scripture accords it (the burnt offering) 
precedence in regard to its designation” (b. Zebah. 90a). A good example of this 
distinction between prescriptive and descriptive sacrificial series is found in the 
text dealing with the Nazirite who has successfully completed his or her vow. 
When the sacrifices are prescribed, the burnt offering appears first; but when 
the execution of the ritual is described, the purification offering is first (Num 
6:14-16; cf. Lev 5:8; m. Nazir 6:7; m. Zebah. 10:2; t. Para 1:1; b. Zebah. 90a 
[bar.]; cf. also the Note on "when he gives,” 5:16b). 

That these sacrifices are brought after the impurity has totally disappeared 
is irrefutable proof that their function is not apotropaic or medicinal. In Israel, 
the puerperal period is not feared as governed by the demonic (in polemical 
opposition to other cultures; see Comment B below). Only ritual impurity ad¬ 
heres, which time and ablutions remove (see chap. 15, Comment F). To be 
sure, no ablutions whatever are mandated by the text for the parturient; but it 
has already been pointed out that the ablution requirement is always omitted for 
the simple reason that it is taken for granted except in cases in which it is not 
self-understood (see the Note on "shall be impure until evening,” 11:24). Such 
will clearly be the case with the menstruant (see the Note on 15:19) and a 
fortiori for the parturient. 

That the parturient must undergo immersion at the end of her first, "men- 
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strual," period of seven or fourteen days is assumed by the rabbis ( m . Neg. 4:3; 
cf. Tg. Ps.-J. on v 5). But they dispute the necessity for the second ablution at 
the end of the forty or eighty days, the school of Shammai demanding it and the 
school of Hillel forgoing it (m. Nid. 10:7). The grounds for the dispute are not 
given, but they can be extrapolated from the chart in chap. 15, Comment F: 
“The Effect of the Purification Procedures." Hillelites would argue that the 
ablutions of the seventh or fourteenth day suffice to remove the last vestige of 
impurity and thereby qualify the parturient to enter the sanctuary (but not to 
partake of sacred food; cf. m. Hag. 3:3 and chap. 15, Comment F), but instead 
of having to wait till the following day—as is the case with all other severe 
impurities—her waiting period is prolonged thirty-three or sixty-six days. In¬ 
deed, the Amoraic sages who follow the Hillelite ruling refer to the parturient 
during this period as tebulat yom y drok ‘immersed for a long day’ ( b . Nid. 30a). 
That is, her ablutions on the seventh or fourteenth day give her access to the 
common, but her access to the holy is postponed not to the following day but 
until she brings her sacrifices, a month or two later. The Shammaites apparently 
argue instead that as long as she is emitting blood, even of “her purity," her 
contact with sancta might be misconstrued by the public (y. Hag. 3:3). Further¬ 
more, as in the case of all other impurities, access to the holy is always preceded 
by an ablution on the previous day, so here too it is the ablution on the fortieth 
(or eightieth) day that matters (cf. m. Nid. 4:3 and Albeck 1956 on m. Nid. 
10:7). The comprehensive discussion of this question is reserved for chap. 15, - 
Comment C. 

yearling (ben-sendto). The usual expression is ben-sand. With the pronomi¬ 
nal suffix it occurs only in 13:6; 14:10; 23:12; Num 6:12, 14; 7 (twelve times); 
15:27; Ezek 46:13. Is there any distinction in meaning between these two 
forms? Rabbi David the Prince (cited by Seper Hamibhar) proposes that the 
suffixed expression in this verse should be rendered “within its year," that is to 
say, the animal is less than one year old. Independently, Ehrlich (1908-14; 
followed by Joiion 1923: 129j) comes to the same conclusion on the basis of 
rabbinic usage: a ben yomo infant ( b. Sabb. 151b), a batyomah cheese (b. Sabb. 
134a), and bene yomdn fruits ( b . Pesah. 4b) are all items that are less than one 
day old. 

Tirat Kesef (on Seper Hamibhar) counters Rabbi David’s proposal with 
evidence from Num 7: whereas the lamb offered each day is called ben-senato 
(e.g., Num 7:15), in the totals the lambs are described as bene sana (v 82), 
without the suffix! Tirat Kesef thus presents us with a clue to the solution. The 
suffixed form only occurs in the singular—indeed, in every attestation with the 
exception of Exod 12:5. The plural, conversely, never occurs with the suffix; it 
always appears as bene sana (9:3; 23:18, 19; Num 7 [fourteen times]; 28-29 
[fifteen times]; Mic 6:6). Hence the only legitimate conclusion is that this ortho¬ 
graphic distinction is simply a matter of style. 

for a burnt offering (le c ola). Why the need for a burnt offering? There is a 
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good reason for it whenever the purification offering is a bird. For then another 
bird is sacrificed as a burnt offering to provide an adequate contribution to the 
altar (Ibn Ezra; see the Note on 5:7). But why the need, as in this case, for a 
lamb? Perhaps it is offered in thanksgiving for the new child (Koch 1959: 79 n. 
5; cf. v 8. That the c old can function as a thanksgiving offering is seen at 22:18; 
Num 15:3; and in the Comment on chap. 1). Nevertheless, the fact that the 
parturient is purified by the action of both sacrifices (vv 7a, 8b) indicates that 
the purpose of the burnt offering, like that of the purification offering, is expia¬ 
tory (see the Note on “effect expiation," v 7), but it addresses other matters 
than pollution. These matters are alluded to by the rabbinic statement, “The 
Tana, R. Simeon asks: Why does the purification offering precede the burnt 
offering (in the sacrificial order)? It is comparable to an attorney who comes to 
appease. Having made his (plea of appeasement), the gift (of appeasement) 
follows" (t. Para 1:1; Zebah. 7b [bar.]). The burnt offering, then, is a gift with 
any number of goals in mind, one of which—the one singled out here (and in 
1:4)—is expiation. Why, then, a lamb and not a bird, to begin with? A precious 
boon, the birth of a child, is deserving of a decent gift, and only in the case of 
indigence is the cost reduced (v 8). 

a pigeon or turtledove (uben-yona *6-tdr). For their identification, see the 
Note on 1:14. The order of the two birds is everywhere else reversed. For the 
significance see the Note on these two birds in v 8. In Ugaritic sacrificial lists 
two birds ( c srm) are offered and specific mention is made of pigeons (ynt or ynt 
qrt; e.g., KTU 1.41 [= 1.87]; 5.10, 21, 36, 43) as well as turtledoves (tr; KTU 
1.115; 5.13; cited by Weinfeld 1983: 109). Even more striking, however, is the 
text of the corresponding Hittite rite of Papanikri for the purification of a 
childbearing woman, which records the following: “they bring two birds for 
offense and sin. They burn one lamb for appeasement(?)" (Sommer and Eheloff 
1924: 2.2-3; translation by D. Wright). Not only are the same animals offered— 
bird and lamb—but the birds, as in Israel, are expiatory. And if the Human 
term enumaUi means “appeasement" (see Haas and Wilhelm 1974: 75-76), 
then the lamb may also be expiatory but covering a different range of wrongs 
than the birds, just as in Israel, where both the burnt offering and the purifica¬ 
tion offering are expiatory, but they are complementary in function and not 
identical. For the significance of the Hittites’ two birds, see the Note on v 8. 
for a purification offering (lehatta’t). 

R. Simeon b. Yohai was asked by his disciples: Why did the Torah ordain 
that a woman after childbirth should bring a sacrifice? He replied: When 
she kneels in bearing she swears impetuously that she will have no inter¬ 
course with her husband. The Torah, therefore, ordained that she should 
bring a sacrifice. R. Joseph demurred: Does she not act presumptuously 
in which case the absolution of the oath depends on her rejecting it? 
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Furthermore, she should have brought a sacrifice prescribed for an oath 
(5:5-6)! (b. Nid. 31b) 

Rabbi Simeon is the only sage who attributes the parturient's need to bring a 
purification offering to her sin but, significantly, he dissociates her sin from the 
procreative act and assumes that her labor pains led her to utter a rash oath, 
which she never intended to keep. Another comment on Rabbi Simeon’s expla¬ 
nation is more to the point: “But according to Rabbi Simeon ben Yohai, who 
holds that a woman in confinement is a sinner, what can be said (concerning the 
purpose of her hatta y t )? The sacrifice she brings is nevertheless' for the purpose 
of permitting her to partake of consecrated food and is not expiatory" (b. Ker. 
26a). This statement is significant on two counts: (1) it severs all connection 
between the hattd y t (a pi c el formation) and the similar term for sin ( hdtd% a qal 
formation) and thus leads to a new rendering of this sacrifice as a “purification 
offering” (details in chap. 4, Comment A); (2) it avers that the sacrifice, the last 
stage of the purificatory rite, gives the parturient access to sacred food. In the 
discussion of the subject (chap. 15, Comment F) it will be shown that this 
insight is correct, not just for the parturient but for all impurity bearers who are 
required to bring a sacrifice. 

to the priest ( y el-hakkohen). “(This) teaches that she (and not her husband 
or some surrogate) attends to them (the offerings) and brings them to the 
entrance of the Tent of Meeting to the Priest" ( Sipra , Tazria c 3:4). This • 
rabbinic deduction is verified by the case of the suspected adulteress, where the 
text states explicitly that the husband brings the sacrifice on her behalf. Thus, if 
it were the responsibility of the parturient's husband to bring the sacrifices, the 
text would have so stated. Note that the same language prevails in the case of 
the Zdbd (15:29) and the contaminated Nazirite (Num 6:10), who might also be 
a woman (ibid, v 2). 

To be sure, Hannah does not reappear at the Shiloh sanctuary until her son 
Samuel is weaned (1 Sam 1:22). This discrepancy can be resolved in either of 
two ways: either Leviticus does not reflect the practice of Shiloh, or Hannah 
brought her required purificatory sacrifices to a local bamd. 

7. He shall offer it (wehiqribo). “It" refers to both sacrifices. All that one 
offers to the sanctuary at one time, even if some of it is not for the altar, can 
collectively be termed by the singular, qorban, as in “His offering (weqorbdno): 
one silver bowl . . . one silver basin . . . one gold ladle . . . one bull of the 
herd, one ram," etc. (Num 7:13-17; Shadal). Thus the LXX's reading 
wehiqribah 4 He shall offer it' (sing., i.e., the hatta y t) must be rejected. Besides, 
the burnt offering also serves an expiatory role (v 8), and see below. The Sam. 
and one MS as well as LXX, Pesh., and Tg. Ps.-f. add the word hakkohen , 
thereby rendering “The priest shall effect purgation." This addition is superflu¬ 
ous because it occurs as the final word in the previous verse and is the obvious 
subject to this verb. 
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and effect expiation on her behalf (wekipper c aleha). The verb kipper bears 
the specific meaning “purge” when its subject is the purification offering. The 
parturient has polluted the altar, albeit unintentionally, by her severe and pro¬ 
longed discharge (lochia) and, hence, must bring a purification offering to purge 
it (cf. chap. 4, Comment B and chap. 16, Comment F). The burnt offering 
plays a greater expiatory role (see the Note on “burnt offering,” v 6), though its 
exact nature can only be conjectured (cf. the Note on “burnt offering,” v 6 and 
the Comment on chap. 1). Because this verb must cover both sacrifices, it is 
rendered by the broader of its two meanings, “expiate.” 

and then she shall be pure, wetahara , to eat sacred food (b. Yebam. 74b 
[bar.]). This root appeared earlier as a noun, tohord (vv 4a, 5b), and as an 
infinitive construct, tohordh (w 4b, 6a), both of which referred to the initial 
purification that set in following the initial seven or (fourteen) days that allowed 
the woman to contact profane objects but not sacred ones. Now that forty (or 
eighty) days have elapsed and she has brought her requisite sacrifices to the 
sanctuary, she is purified completely and is eligible to make contact with sacred 
objects. The demarcation of these stages of impurity diminution by the verb 
tahar is best exemplified in the case of the mesdrd c : its threefold occurrence 
(14:8, 9, 20) corresponds to the three stages through which the mesord c passes in 
his purificatory process, as recognized by the rabbis (m. Neg . 14:2-3; cf. the 
discussion in chap. 15, Comment F). To be sure, the rabbis also distinguish 
three stages in the purification of the parturient (ibid.), but that is because they 
add an additional stage at the evening following the fortieth (or eightieth) day 
(discussed in chap. 15, Comment C). 

It is important to note that the result of kipper in the case of the parturient 
and other bearers of physical impurity (chaps. 13-15) is radically different from 
the kipper used in the previously discussed cases: the former are followed by the 
verb taker (e.g., 12:7, 8; 14:20, 53), the latter by the verb nislah (e.g., 4:20, 26, 
31, 35). This distinction in terminology makes it crystal clear that the parturient 
and all others who suffer physical impurity have committed no moral wrong that 
requires divine forgiveness. Their impurity is cleansed by means of water; and if 
it is severe enough (or prolonged, see 5:1-5) to have polluted the altar, the latter 
must be cleansed by a purification offering. 

Furthermore, the verb patterns should be carefully noted. Moral impurity 
can only be forgiven by God and not by the action of the priest. Hence, the verb 
for forgiveness is couched in the niph c al , “be forgiven,” but physical impurity is 
eliminated mechanically: the effect of the ablution and the sacrifice is auto¬ 
matic. Hence the verb for purification is given in the qal, “is pure,” another 
indication that there is no stigma attached to physical impurity because there is 
no judgment by God of the offerer. 

The importance of this distinction is illustrated by the ceremonial of the 
induction of the Levites into the labor force for the sanctuary (Num 8). To be 
sure, they offer up a bull for a purification offering (v 8). Lest one think that it 
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purges the sanctuary of their moral wrongdoing, however, the text makes it 
explicit that “Aaron effected purgation on their behalf to purify them 
(letaharam)” b and (v 21), a point further corroborated by the additional detail 
in their induction rite that they were sprinkled with “purificatory waters” (v 7), 
lest they had become impure through corpse contamination (Num 19). Thus 
the Levites were cleansed of ritual, not moral, impurity. 

from [her] source [of blood], mimmeqor [ddmeha] y with Tg. Ps.-J., Tg . Neof., 
b . Nid. 35b. “This teaches us that all the blood she sees issues from the source” 
(Sipra y Tazria c 3:6). That maqor here stands for the female pudenda is shown by 
the other occurrence of this phrase: “If a man lies with a woman in her infirmity 
and uncovers her nakedness, he has laid bare her source (meqorah) and she has 
exposed her blood source (meqor dameha [)” (20:18). The same context for the 
male, of necessity, requires a different term: “When a man with a discharge is 
healed (yithar) of his discharge (mizzobo)” (15:13). It is thus not surprising that 
mdqor is also a metaphor for a wife (Prov 5:18). The basic meaning of maqor 
(root qwr) is a fountain, well, or source (Hos 13:15 || ma^an; Jer 2:13; 17:13), in 
other words, a source of flowing liquid (e.g., meqor dim c d 4 a fount of tears', Jer 
8:23). So too Ug. mqr (KTU 1.14: 5.217) and qr (KTU 1.19: 3.152). 

This is the ritual for (zo 3 t torat). For the occurrences and function of this 
subscript, see the Note on 6:2b and v 8, below. 

male or female, lazzakar ’6 lanneqeba , literally, “in the case of the male or 
the female” (Ehrlich 1908-14). The preposition lamed can mean “in reference 
to, regarding” (cf. Joiion 1923: $I33c). The repeated lamed signifies “or” (e.g., 
22:18; Num 18:9), equivalent to Akk. lu . . . lu. 

8. This verse is clearly a later supplement, as shown not only by its place¬ 
ment after the true end of the chapter, the subscript v 7b, but—more impor¬ 
tantly—by its altered vocabulary. Note these changes from the terminology of 
v 6: $eh instead of kebe§ and laqah in place of hebt*. Furthermore, the order of 
turtledoves and pigeons is reversed, to conform with the usual sequence (1:14; 
5:7, 11; 14:22, 30; 15:24, 29; Num 6:10). This phenomenon of a supplement 
following a concluding subscript is attested elsewhere: 23:38-44 after subscript 
v 37 and Num 5:31 after subscript vv 29-30. 

her means do [not] suffice for ([Id*] timsd* ydddh de). For the identical 
idiom, see 25:28 (H). P's idiom is slightly different, hittig yad de (5:7). The 
possibility thus exists that this verse is an H supplement; see the Introduction, 

m 

two turtledoves or two pigeons . Two birds occur in sacrificial texts in 
Ugaritic (see the Note on v 6) and in Hittite in the Papanikri ritual (see the 
Note on v 6); the latter involves a similar context: the purification of a 
childbearing woman (Sommer and Eheloff 1924: 2.1-3). Moreover, the func¬ 
tion of these sacrificial birds is strikingly similar: 4 'two birds for offense and sin” 
(2.2), in other words, they are expiatory. Even so, the difference between the 
two cultures should not be overlooked. Israel's purification offering has moved 
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away from the general realm of sin and has been restricted to one area: the 
pollution of the sanctuary and its sancta through the inadvertent violation of 
prohibitions or through the creation of severe physical impurity. 

The Torah’s option that the indigent parturient may bring this less costly 
sacrifice is attested historically: “When the days of their purification according 
to the Mosaic law had passed (lit., “were fulfilled”), they brought him up to 
Jerusalem to present him to the Lord—as it is written in the law of the Lord, 

'Every male that opens the womb is to be considered sacred (Exod 13:2) to the 
Lord’—and to offer a sacrifice as is prescribed in the Law of the Lord: l a pair of 
turtledoves or two young pigeons' (Lev 12:8)" (Luke 2:22-24; J. A. Fitzmeyer's 
translation). The only discrepancy between this NT text and its Leviticus coun¬ 
terpart is the phrase “their purification.” Leviticus leaves no room for doubt that 
only one person needs be purified: the new mother. Perhaps identifying the 
referent of “their” will provide the answer. Assuming the text is correct, and it is 
verified by the best textual witnesses, there are two possibilities: Mary and 
Joseph or Mary and Jesus. Most commentators opt for the former because of the 
main verb, anegagon ‘they (the parents) brought him up’. The deviation from 
Leviticus has been best accounted for by the fact “that Luke, not being a 
Palestinian Jewish Christian, is not accurately informed about this custom of the 
purification of a woman after childbirth” (Fitzmeyer 1981: 424). Nevertheless, I 
would like to suggest that the second alternative—Mary and Jesus—despite the 
change in subject, is more acceptable as the referent to “their.” Luke probably 
was not a Greek but “a non-Jewish Semite, a native of Antioch, where he was 
well educated in a Hellenistic atmosphere and culture” (Fitzmeyer 1981: 42). 
Now in Greek religion, and earlier in Anatolia and Egypt (see Comment A 
below), both mother and child had to be purified from the pollution of birth 
(Rhode 1925: 318 n. 72). Both underwent a ritual bath (Parker 1983: 50), and 
the purpose of carrying the child at a run around the hearth during the 
amphidromia rite on the fifth day may well have been to purify the child by fire 
(de Coulanges 1882: 53). Thus Luke may have deduced that the purificatory 
sacrifices offered by Joseph and Mary in Jerusalem on the forty-first day follow¬ 
ing Jesus’ birth were on behalf of both the mother and the child. 

burnt offering . . . purification offering . The Sam. and Pesh. reverse the 
order of these sacrifices, most likely to correspond to the actual procedure (cf. 
the Note on v 6). But the verb welaqeha ‘she shall take’ testifies that this 
statement of the sacrifices—like the previous one (v 6, verb tab P ‘she shall 
bring’)—expresses the prescriptive order, which always lists the burnt offering 
first. 

It must be asked why there is no further concession to the indigent mother 
to allow her to bring a cereal offering, as in the case of the graduated purification 
offering (5:11-13). The explanation that what is required here is “life for life” 
(Kalisch 1867-72) cannot be accepted, for that principle applies solely to homi¬ 
cide, the replacement of one human life for another (see the Comment on 
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chap. 3). Besides, the mesdrd c is also permitted to lower his sacrificial costs by 
bringing birds (14:21-32) but not a cereal offering, and in his case no life, either 
lost or gained, is involved. But the case of the mesdrd c provides a valuable clue. 
The cereal offering is permitted to substitute for an animal only in the special, 
marginal case in which there is only a suspicion that the prolonged impurity 
generated sufficient pollution to defile the sanctuary (Comment on 5:1-13). But 
both the parturient and the mesora f are cases of severe impurity—actually, the 
most severe possible (chap. 15, Comment F). The sanctuary altar has definitely 
been polluted and blood—the only authorized ritual detergent—is essential for 
the altar's purgation. Thus the further concession of a cereal offering could not 
be granted. 

effect expiation (wekipper). Both sacrifices are expiatory in function (see the 
Note on v 6). But why two birds? If this concession is on behalf of the indigent, 
because both birds perform an expiatory role one bird should suffice. Ibn Ezra's 
astute observation (on 5:7) applies here: as the priest benefits from the meat of 
the purification offering, the burnt offering is added to provide a decent contri¬ 
bution to the altar, that is, to God. 

she shall he pure (wetahera). The purpose of this final stage of the par¬ 
turient's purification is explained in the Note on this word, v 7a. 


COMMENTS: CHILDBIRTH 

A. The Impurity of Genital Discharges: A Comparative Survey 

The most striking fact about genital discharges is that they are regarded as a 
source of impurity virtually throughout the world. If we focus for a moment just 
on the woman's genital discharges, the following examples will illustrate the 
universality of this belief. Ancient Egypt deemed both the menstruant and 
parturient (and her child) to be impure (Blackman 1951: 444). In Babylonia, the 
menstruant was not only impure herself; she also contaminated others, even 
those in her proximity (see chap. 15, Comment A). Hence, “the woman in 
labor I caused to go forth from the city" (Gudea, Statue B IV.4). In a Sabean 
inscription, a man confesses that “he fondled a woman during her menses and 
that he came together with a woman in childbed" (. ANET 3 665). Pre-Islamic 
Arabian menstruants were quarantined in a hut outside the encampment (Smith 
1927: 477 n. 1). In ancient Persia, parturients and menstruants were routinely 
quarantined (Boyce 1975: 306-7). In ancient Greece, the Cyrene cathartic law 
(LSC 115A 16-20) decreed that for three days the new mother pollutes all who 
enter under her roof (Parker 1983: 336), and Thucydides records that for the 
purification of the island of Delos, a decree was passed that no one should either 
die or be born there (3.104). 

Thus far the greatest resemblances are with the birth rituals of the Hittites 
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(examples culled by D. Wright). In one text (HBR 2 , text "K"), the woman is 
kept in isolation for the last two months of her pregnancy. On the seventh day 
after the birth a sacrifice is offered. Three months after the birth, the child is 
pure if it is a male, four months if it is female. The similarities to the biblical rite 
are obvious: there is postpartem purification on the seventh day (v 2), and the 
waiting period of three or four months depending on the sex of the child 
approximates the forty/eighty days prescribed in the Bible. Differences, how¬ 
ever, should not be overlooked. The Hittite rite speaks of the purification of the 
child, not of the mother, and it is not limited to the postparturition period, as in 
Israel, but embraces the preparturition period as well. Nonetheless, the Hittite 
mother is also purified. In HBR 2 "B," a ewe is "waved" over the mother. The 
midwife speaks: "Whatever [evils? afflict?] the woman . . . may [they (some 
purificatory objects)] release the woman" (1, 2-27"). 

The Papanikri ritual (Sommer and Eheloff 1924) prescribes that a lamb— 
washed, anointed, and dressed in clusters of red wool—be placed on the lap of a 
katra woman and then removed. HBR 2 122-23 suggests that the lamb repre¬ 
sents the child as a substitute for removing evil. The animal is dressed as the 
child. Placing the lamb in the hands of the katra woman and removing it 
represents the birth of the child. The washing of the lamb represents the normal 
purificatory rites performed on a child. This interpretation, if correct, has no 
Israelite analogues. It is a typical Hittite example of sympathetic, substitutionary 
magic (see also HBR 2 , text C), the likes of which had been thoroughly extir¬ 
pated in Israel. 

In sum, both biblical and Hittite cultures affirm the impurity that exists at 
the time of birth, but both express their concern differently. The Bible's rite is 
simple, covering only the period of postparturition, and it regards only the 
mother as impure. The Hittites prescribe varied and complicated rites for the 
purification of both mother and child during the time before and after the 
delivery. The purificatory methods of the Hittites are of a purely magical nature 
(e g., the incantation, the waving) whose absence in Israel is meaningfully con¬ 
spicuous. These differences notwithstanding, the similarities are more signifi¬ 
cant. The sex of the child in both cultures makes a difference in exactly the 
same way: the purificatory period for the female is longer than for the male. 
Moreover, the impurity arising from birth is greater than that arising from 
intercourse (see chap. 15, Comment F). 

When we move outside Israel's cultural continuum, the most attested and 
remarkable parallels are located in ancient India. If the sample is again limited 
to the discharging woman, the following rites are worthy of notice: all relatives 
of a newborn child and the house itself are rendered impure (Manu 5.58); 
Hindu women are barred from temples and quarantined inside the house during 
their menses (Ferro-Luzzi 1974); birth pollution is treated like death pollution in 
most smrtis and made to last ten days (Kane 1973: 270; cf. also the Note on 
"thirty-three days," v 4a). To round out the picture, a survey of primitive soci- 
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eties reveals that the parturient was quarantined in many diverse societies, such 
as Tahitian, Maori, Kodiak (Alaska) Indian, Sinaugolo of British New Guinea, 
Bribri Indian of Costa Rica, Advi or forest Golla of Southern India, Ba-Pedi and 
Ba-Thonga of South Africa (Frazer and Gaster 1959: 167-68). 

Of special relevance is the virtually uniform practice of exotic and sectarian 
Jewish communities, particularly in regard to the quarantine imposed on par¬ 
turients and menstruants. They comprise the following: Arabians (Kister and 
Kister 1979: 241), Kurdistanis (Rivlin 1959: 55), Samaritans and Karaites 
(Eshkoli 1936: 124), Falashas (Epstein 1950: 173), the sect reflected in Baraita 
De masseket Niddah (Horowitz 1890: 13, 17; cf. Ramban on Gen 31:35), and 
the sectaries of Qumran. The Qumranites’ actual practice is not known, but 
they project a clear vision of the future: “And in every city you shall allot places 
. . . for women during their menstrual impurity and after giving birth, so that 
they may not defile in their midst with their menstrual impurity” (1 IQ Temple 
48:14-17; cf. Yadin 1983: 1.305-7). There is also ample evidence that the 
rabbinic authorities were fully aware that in their own communities parturients 
and menstruants were quarantined ( Sipra , Mesora c 2:2; ARM A2; B42; Tg. Ps.-f. 
on 12:2, 5; 15:19; Rabad on Sipra, Nedaba 12:8; and Meiri 1970: 279, who cites 
a lost tosefta). Indeed, the Mishna itself records the existence of “a House for 
Impure Women” (m. Nid. 7:4; b. Nid. 56b [Rashi]), which the Tosefta identifies 
as “washing places for women” (t. Nid. 6:15), and Josephus testifies that men¬ 
struants were quarantined for seven days (Ant 3.261). In fact, historical records 
show that the custom of isolating parturients and menstruants persisted among 
Jews to the end of the first millennium (Dinari 1979-80: 306; 1983: 17-37). 
The menstruant is discussed in greater detail in chap. 15, Comment A. 

What is true for menstruation and lochia also holds for other sources of 
human impurity: chronic genital discharges, semen, and corpses (see chap. 15, 
Comments E and F). These impurities too, like a woman’s discharge, can be 
exemplified throughout the world, not just in the Bible (chaps. 12-15; Num 19). 
Of course, there are significant differences between one culture and another. 
Moreover, one should never forget that the parallels—even when exact—stem 
from different, and often conflicting, values; thus it is perilous and sometimes 
dangerously wrong to conclude that similar rules imply similar motivations. Nev¬ 
ertheless, when over and over again the same phenomena are documented as 
generators of impurity, it becomes reasonable and, indeed, necessary to raise the 
inquiry whether they may be linked by a common cause. 

Certainly one corollary can be drawn from this comparative survey: all 
attempts to explain these common impurity sources in terms of the customs or 
values of any particular culture are bound to fail. Thus their origin cannot be 
traced to a creed or a ritual but must reside in some universal human condition 
that has evoked the same response all over the globe. In a word, we have to do 
with the human psyche. 
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B. The Impurity of Bodily Discharges: A Rationale 

A spate of reasons offered to explain the bodily impurities in chaps. 12-15, 
conveniently collected and rejected by Dillmann and Ryssel (1897: 520-22), are 
as follows: sin, aesthetics, fear of demons, holiness of the sanctuary, separation 
of Israel, health, enhancing priestly power. To be sure, as shown above (Com¬ 
ment A), because the phenomena are attested universally, those reasons which 
only apply to Israel can summarily be dismissed. Other rationales have also been 
proposed. Henninger (1979: 399-430), citing Fallaize, ties the causes of impu¬ 
rity to moments of crisis such as birth, initiation, puberty, marriage, and death. 
Israel, it would seem, was highly selective of this scheme, for it imputed no 
impurity to initiation, puberty, and marriage and restricted the impurity of birth 
to the mother, exempting the child. A more recent theory argues the notion of 
wholeness as the solution: “A bleeding or discharging body lacks wholeness" 
(Douglas 1966: 51). But physical perfection is required only for sacrifices and 
priests (chap. 11, Comment E), not for edible animals or the laity, even when 
the latter enter the sacred compound. More to the mark, I submit, is Dillmann’s 
own suggestion that bodily discharges result in the weakening of one’s strength 
and that the scale-diseased person, in particular, exhibits a polarity between life 
and death. It is this insight that I now wish to explore. 

Members of primitive societies (Henninger 1979) have testified to their 
researchers that menstrual and lochial blood is dangerous to persons. Written 
sources give testimony that this view was also held by the ancients, for instance, 
the Romans and the pre-Islamic Arabs (Smith 1927: 448). It is also recorded as a 
folk belief in the Talmud: “If a menstruant woman passes between two [men], if 
it is at the beginning of her menses, she will slay one of them, and if it is at the 
end of her menses, she will cause strife between them” ( b. Pesah. 11 la). More¬ 
over, menstrual blood was regarded as a powerful charm among the Arabs 
(Smith, ibid ), and here too we find an echo in rabbinic writings: “If a woman 
sees a snake . . . she should take some of her hair and fingernails and throw 
them at it and say, 'I am menstruous’ ” ( b. Sabb. 110a; cf. further examples in 
Dinari 1979-80: 310-11). Thus it was the worldwide fear of menstrual blood as 
the repository of demonic forces that is most likely the cause of the isolation of 
the menstruant. 

Yet Israel’s monotheism had exorcised the demons (see chap. 4, Comment 
C). What dangers, then, continued to lurk in impurity? And why was not 
impurity per se eliminated from the Bible? To be sure, the demons disappeared 
from the official religion, but not the demonic—it continued in man. Impurity 
was now given an added component: moral failing as well as physical infirmity. 
The former represented Israel’s disobedience—their violation of God’s prohibi¬ 
tive commandments (chap. 4, Comment B). In physical impurity too, the de¬ 
monic continued to reside. It was no longer an autonomous force but was 
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inherent in the very nature of the impurity. The loss of vaginal blood and 
semen, both containing seed, meant the diminution of life and, if unchecked, 
destruction and death. And it was a process unalterably opposed by Israel's God, 
the source of its life: “you shall keep my laws and my norms, by the pursuit of 
which men shall live: I am the Lord” (18:5). 

Moreover, in the Israelite mind, blood was the archsymbol of life (17:10- 
14; Deut 12:23; cf. chap. 11, Comment C). Its oozing from the body was no 
longer the work of demons, but it was certainly the sign of death. In particular, 
the loss of seed in vaginal blood (see the Note on “at childbirth," v 2) was 
associated with the loss of life. Thus it was that Israel—alone among the peoples 
—restricted impurity solely to those physical conditions involving the loss of 
vaginal blood and semen, the forces of life, and to scale disease, which visually 
manifested the approach of death (see chaps. 13, Comment A and 15, Com¬ 
ment G). All other bodily issues and excrescences were not tabooed, despite 
their impure status among Israel's contemporaries, such as cut hair or nails in 
Persia and India and the newborn child as well as its mother in Greece and 
Egypt. Human feces were also not declared impure (despite Deut 23:10-12; 
Ezek 4:12). Why, wonders Dillmann, does not the Bible label human feces 
impure, as do the Indians (Manu 5.138ff.), Persians (Vend. 17.1 Iff ), and Es- 
senes (Jos., Wars 2.8, 9; cf. 11QT 46:15)? The answer is clear. The elimination 
of waste has nothing to do with death; on the contrary, it is essential to life. 
That is why it was decreed from early on that the act of excretion should be 
accompanied by this blessing: “Blessed is he who has formed man in his wisdom 
and created in him many orifices and many cavities. It is fully known before the 
throne of thy glory that if one of them should be (improperly) opened or one of 
them closed it would be impossible for a man to stand before you. [Blessed are 
you] who heals all flesh and performs wondrously” ( b . Ber. 60a). 

The association of blood with life and its loss with death is fully compre¬ 
hended in the rabbinic law that a quarter of a log (about two-thirds of a pint) of 
human blood can cause defilement ( b . B. Qam. 101b; cf. b. Sank. 4a). Thus the 
rabbis go beyond Leviticus in ruling that not only does vaginal blood defile but if 
blood issues in large enough quantities from any part of the body it also defiles. 
The equation of sperm and life is, of course, self-evident: “It (impurity) is the 
same with lost sperm (e.g., sex, nocturnal emissions, chronic genital discharges), 
because it has been endowed with living power, capable of engendering a hu¬ 
man being" (Halevi 2.60). This view was echoed by Shadal (on 12:2): “the 
discharge of blood or seed (involuntarily) is the beginning of death" (Shadal’s 
parenthetical insertion is in error, for voluntary emissions, such as during inter¬ 
course, are equally defiling). 

Some of Israel’s neighbors also associated impurities with the forces of 
death. Mary Boyce is probably right when she deduces from her study of Zoro¬ 
astrianism that “Apart from the corpse, the chief cause of pollution is all that 
leaves the living body, whether in sickness or in health, the bodily functions and 
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malfunctions being alike regarded, it seems, as daevic (demonic) in origin, per¬ 
haps since they are associated with change and mortality rather than with the 
static state of perfection’' (1975: 306). Of course, as she acknowledges (307), 
this sweeping generalization would also include excrement, dead skin, cut nails, 
and hair among the polluting substances, which Israel categorically denied. 
Egypt too regarded all forms of decay as falling into the category of impurity, 
with one notable exception—the corpse. Quite the contrary, tombs enjoyed 
essentially the same holy status as the cult centers; in fact, the tombs were 
themselves centers of cultic activity (Meeks 1979: 430-52). 

Finally, it should be recorded that the equation of bodily discharges with 
death in the Bible did not escape the notice of some recent observers. Its most 
precise formulation is by Adler (1976): “Begetting and birth are the nexus 
points at which life and death are coupled. . . . The nexus points are those in 
which there appears to be a departure or a transfer of vital force.” Kornfeld 
(1969) has also recognized that the rationale for impurity in chaps. 11-15 is its 
threat to life. Paschen (1970: 60-64) and Wenham (1983: 188) also maintain 
this view. This position holds true for the blood prohibition and slaughtering 
technique (chap. 11 , Comments C and D) but not the prohibited-animal crite¬ 
ria (11:1-23; 41-42), which are founded on other principles (chap. 11, Com¬ 
ment E). The explicit sources of impurity detailed in chaps. 11-15—carcasses, 
scale disease, genital discharges—together with corpses (Numbers 19) are all 
founded on this postulate: they symbolize the forces of death, as will be demon¬ 
strated in chap. 15, Comment G. 


SCALE DISEASE ( 13 : 1 - 59 ) 


Introduction 

13 J The Lord spoke to Moses and Aaron, saying: 

Shiny Marks 

2 When a person has on the skin of his body a discoloration, a scab, or a 
shiny mark, and it develops into a scaly affection on the skin of his body, it shall 
be reported to Aaron the priest or to one of his sons, the priests. 3 The priest 
shall examine the affection on the skin of his body: if hair in the affection has 
turned white and the affection appears to be deeper than the skin of his body, it 
is scale disease; when the priest sees it, he shall pronounce him impure. 4 But if it 
is a white shiny mark on the skin of his body which does not appear deeper than 
the skin and its hair has not turned white, the priest shall quarantine [the person 
with] the affection for seven days. 5 On the seventh day the priest shall examine 
him, and if the affection has retained its color and the affection has not spread 
on the skin, the priest shall quarantine him for another seven days. 6 On the 
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seventh day the priest shall examine him again: if the affection has faded and 
has not spread on the skin, the priest shall pronounce him pure. It is a scab; he 
shall wash his clothes, and he shall be pure. 7 But if the scab should spread on 
the skin after he has presented himself to the priest and been pronounced pure, 
he shall present himself again to the priest. 8 And if the priest sees that the scab 
has spread on the skin, the priest shall pronounce him impure; it is scale disease. 

Discolorations 

9 When a person has a scaly affection, it shall be reported to the priest. 10 If 
the priest, on examining [him], finds on the skin a white discoloration and it has 
turned some hair white, with a patch of raw flesh in the discoloration, 11 it is 
chronic scale disease on the skin of his body, and the priest shall pronounce him 
impure; he shall not quarantine him, for he is impure. 12 But if the scales break 
out over the skin so that they cover all of the skin of the affected person from 
head to foot, wherever the priest can see— 13 if the priest sees that the scales 
have covered the whole body—he shall pronounce the affected person pure; 
because he has turned all white, he is pure. 14 But as soon as raw flesh appears in 
it, he shall be impure; 15 when the priest sees the raw flesh, he shall pronounce 
him impure. The raw flesh is impure; it is scale disease. 16 If the raw flesh again 
turns white, however, he shall come to the priest, 17 and the priest shall examine 
him: if the affection has turned white, the priest shall pronounce the affected 
person pure; he is pure. 

Boils 

18 When a boil appears on the skin of one's body and it heals, 19 and a white 
discoloration or a reddish-white shiny mark develops where the boil was, he shall 
present himself to the priest. 20 The priest shall examine [it]; if it appears lower 
than his skin and the hair in it has turned white, the priest shall pronounce him 
impure; it is scale disease that has broken out in the [site of the] boil. 21 But if 
the priest on examining it finds that there is no white hair in it and it is not 
lower than his skin, and it is faded, the priest shall quarantine him for seven 
days. 22 If it has spread on the skin, the priest shall pronounce him impure; it is 
an affection. 23 But if the shiny mark remains stationary, not having spread, it is 
the scar of the boil; the priest shall pronounce him pure. 

Burns 

24 When the skin of one's body sustains a burn by fire, and the patch of the 
burn becomes a reddish-white or white shiny mark, 25 the priest shall examine it. 
If some hairs in the shiny mark have turned white and it appears deeper than 
the skin, it is scale disease that has broken out in the burn. The priest shall 
pronounce him impure; it is scale disease. 26 But if the priest on examining it 
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finds that there is no white hair in the shiny mark, and it is not lower than the 
skin, and it is faded, the priest shall quarantine him for seven days. 27 On the 
seventh day the priest shall examine him: if it has spread on the skin, the priest 
shall pronounce him impure; it is scale disease. 28 But if the shiny mark has 
remained stationary, not having spread on the skin, and it is faded, it is the 
discoloration from the burn. The priest shall pronounce him pure, for it is the 
scar of the burn. 

Scalls 

29 If a man or a woman has an affection on the head or in the beard, 30 the 
priest shall examine the affection. If it appears deeper than the skin and the hair 
in it is yellow and sparse, the priest shall pronounce him impure; it is a scall, 
scale disease of the head or jaw. 31 But when the priest examines the scall 
affection and finds that it does not appear to go deeper than the skin, yet there 
is no black hair in it, the priest shall quarantine [the person with] the scall 
affection for seven days. 32 On the seventh day the priest shall examine the 
affection. If the scall has not spread, and there is no yellow hair in it, and the 
scall does not appear deeper than the skin, 33 the person [with the scall] shall 
shave himself, without shaving the scall; the priest shall quarantine him for 
another seven days. 34 On the seventh day the priest shall examine the scall. If 
the scall has not spread on the skin, and does not appear deeper than the skin, 
the priest shall pronounce him pure; he shall wash his clothes, and he shall be 
pure. 35 If, however, the scall should spread on the skin after he has been pro¬ 
nounced pure, 36 the priest shall examine him. If the scall has spread on the skin, 
the priest need not look for yellow hair; he is impure. 37 But if [subsequently] the 
scall has retained its color, and black hair has grown in it, the scall has healed; he 
is pure. The priest shall pronounce him pure. 

Tetters 

38 When a man or woman has numerous shiny marks on the skin of the 
body and they are white, 39 the priest shall examine [them]. If the shiny marks 
on the skin of the body are dull white, it is a tetter that has broken out on the 
skin; he is pure. 

Baldness 

40 When a man’s hair falls out from his head, he is bald [on the crown] but 
pure. 41 If the hair falls out from the front of his head, he is bald on the forehead 
but pure. 42 But if a reddish-white affection appears on the bald crown or fore¬ 
head, it is scale disease that is breaking out on his bald crown or forehead. 43 The 
priest shall examine him: if the discolored affection on his bald crown or fore¬ 
head is reddish white, like scale disease of fleshy skin in appearance, 44 the man 
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has scale disease; he is impure. The priest shall not fail to pronounce him 
impure; he has an affected head. 

The Comportment of a Certified Carrier 

45 As for the person stricken with scale disease, his clothes shall be rent, his 
hair shall be disheveled, he shall cover his moustache, and he shall call out, 
“Impure! Impure!” 46 He shall be impure as long as the affection is on him. He 
is impure: he shall dwell apart; his dwelling shall be outside the camp. 

Fabrics 

47 When mold disease occurs in a fabric, either a wool or linen fabric, 48 or 
in the warp or woof of the linen or the wool, or in a skin or in anything made of 
skin: 49 if the affection in the fabric or the skin, in the warp or the woof, or in 
any article of skin, is bright green or bright red, it is mold disease. It shall be 
shown to the priest. 50 The priest shall examine the affection and shall quaran¬ 
tine the [article with the] affection for seven days. 51 On the seventh day he shall 
examine the affection: if the affection has spread in the fabric, or in the warp, or 
in the woof, or in the skin, for whatever function the skin serves, the affection is 
malignant mold disease; it is impure. 52 The fabric, or the warp, or the woof, 
whether in wool or linen, or any article of skin that contains the affection, shall 
be burned, for it is a malignant mold; it shall be destroyed by fire. 53 But if the 
priest sees that the affection in the fabric, or in the warp, or in the woof, or in 
any article of skin, has not spread, 54 the priest shall order the affected material 
to be washed, and he shall quarantine it for another seven days. 5 5 And if, after 
the affected material has been washed, the priest sees that the affection has not 
changed its color and that it has not spread, it is impure. You shall destroy it by 
fire; it is a fret, whether on its inner side or on its outer side. 56 But if the priest 
examines [it] and finds the affection faded after it has been washed, he shall cut 
it out from the fabric, or from the skin, or from the warp, or from the woof; 
57 and if it reappears in the fabric, or in the warp, or in the woof, or in any article 
of skin, it is breaking out afresh; you shall destroy the affected material by fire. 
58 If, however, the affection disappears from the fabric, or warp, or woof, or any 
article of skin that has been washed, it shall be washed once more, and it shall be 
pure. 59 This is the procedure for mold disease of fabric, woolen or linen, or of 
warp, or of woof, or of any article of skin, for pronouncing it pure or impure. 


NOTES 

13:1. Aaron. His name is deleted in Targ. Ps.-f 7 but it is clearly essential for 
the priest alone diagnoses the ailment described in this chapter. Moreover, this 
is not only a requirement of the Priestly legislation but is inculcated by other 
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sources as well (e.g., Deut. 17:8; 21:5; and esp. 24:8). Why, then, were Moses 
and Aaron not commanded to teach this chapter to the Israelites, as is the case 
with nearly all other divine laws? The answer clearly must rest in the apprehen¬ 
sion lest the Israelites themselves, armed with this information, would make 
their own diagnoses—and misdiagnoses—instead of calling in the experts, the 
priests. The reverse, however, holds for discharges from the genital organs, 
where the instructions are explicitly commanded to be taught to the Israelites 
(15:2). Whereas skin diseases are visible and soon become public knowledge, 
genital flows are a private matter. Only the affected person is aware of his or her 
condition and, hence, must be given full information about the way to proceed 
(cf. Ramban). 

2-17. Shiny Marks and Discolorations. Discolorations, scabs, and shiny 
marks are the main criteria for diagnosing scale disease. If they have turned the 
hair white and appear deeper than the skin, the priest declares them impure. In 
the case of white shiny marks, if the scaliness only appears superficial and the 
hair has not turned white, the patient is quarantined by the examining priest for 
one week. If the scaliness has not spread, he is quarantined for another week. If 
the affection has faded and not spread it is considered a scab, and the priest 
pronounces him pure. In the case of white discolorations, if a patch of raw flesh 
appears in them that has turned the hair white, it is immediately diagnosed as 
scale disease. But if the white scales have covered the entire body, the person is 
pronounced pure. 

2. When. ki y the particle denoting the beginning of a new subject. It does 
not reappear until v 18, a literary indication that the first subject comprises vv 
2-17. The use of ki as a relative conjunction in P differs from its use in other 
sources in that it will always follow the subject (1:2; 2:1; 4:2; 5:1, 4, 15, 17, 21; 
12:2; 13:2, 9, 18, 29, 38, 40, 47; 15:2, 16, 19, 25). The same is true of H (19:20; 
21:9; 22:2, 13, 14, 27; 24:15, 17, 19; 25:26, 29; 27:2) (Hoffmann 1953: 79 n. 7, 
citing J. L. Shapira; cf. Malbim, Leviticus , 12). Contrast JE (Exod 21:2, 33, 37; 
22:4, 5, 6, 9; 23:4, 5) and D (Deut 12:20, 21, 29; 13:2, 7, 13; 14:24; 15:12; 17:2, 
8, 14). 

a person ( y adam). This term includes women, children (m. Nid. 5:3), and 
gerim ( Sipra , Neg. Tazria c 1:1). But because the rabbis rendered gerim as 
“proselytes," they excluded resident aliens and all other non-Israelites from this 
prescription (m. Neg. 3:1). That they are probably right is demonstrated by the 
fact that the same term, y ddam y is expressly restricted to Israelites in the opening 
instruction of chaps. 1-6 dealing with sacrifices (1:2; see the Note on “any [of 
you]"). The absence of the resident aliens from these instructions is, at first 
blush, surprising for they are required to observe a host of prohibitions (e.g., 
17:8, 10, 13, 15; 20:2) and to bring purification offerings for accidental viola¬ 
tions (Num 15:27—29) and to incur the karet penalty for presumptuous viola¬ 
tions (Num 15:30-31). This ostensible discrepancy is resolved, however, once it 
is realized that the latter passages are all part of the H source, which extends the 
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domain of holiness to the entire land and, hence, requires all its inhabitants, 
aliens included, to obey all prohibitions. Chapter 13, however, belongs entirely 
to P, a source that restricts holiness to the sanctuary and its priests, thereby 
excluding the resident alien from all commandments except the Noachide pro¬ 
hibition against murder and consuming blood (Gen 9:1-5; cf. chap. 11, Com¬ 
ment C). 

on the skin of his body (be c or-be6drd). As opposed to the hair-covered parts 
of the body (v 29; Rashbam). Hence the added specification besaro , literally, 
“his flesh,” that is, the skin attached to flesh but not with hair (Seper 
Hamibhar). Or, as more precisely put by Wessely (1846 on vv 27-29) here the 
skin is separated from bone by flesh but the scalp and jaw are just beneath the 
skin without intermediary flesh and therefore listed separately. 

a discoloration (se y et). This is the first of several obscure technical terms in 
the chapter. It is found only here (13:2, 10, 19, 28, 43; 14:56). Most of the 
rabbis interpret it as “swelling,” deriving it from the verb na§a yi raise, lift’ ( Sipra , 
Neg. Tazria c 1:4; b. Sebu . 6b; Rashbam; cf. NfPS). The Tgs., however, render it 
as “deep spot” (Tg. Onq.) y “prominent mark” (Tg. Ps.-J.), or “mark” (Tg. 
Neof.). Their renderings are certainly preferable to the notion of “swelling” 
championed by the previously cited rabbinic sources, because the very next verse 
(v 3) states explicitly that this sore appears lower than the surrounding skin. The 
idea of “mark” is supported by Arab, si y atu (G. R. Driver 1963: 575b). Still, as 
the two terms that follow are also “marks,” each of them must bear some 
different distinguishing trait. Note that the LXX, in despair, melds all three 
terms into a single hendiadys, “bright clear spot.” Ibn Ezra, presumably with 
equal consternation, renders “inflammation” on the basis of mas y et ‘fire signal’ 
(Jer. 6:1); but the latter term is probably an abbreviation of maPat c asan ‘pillar of 
smoke’ (e.g., Judg 20:38, 40), referring to the formations of the rising (nasa y ) 
smoke for purposes of signaling. 

The rabbinic sages are on record with the following definitions: “The colors 
of leprosy signs (of the body skin) are two, which are, indeed, four: baheret, 
which is white, bright like snow—and the secondary shade of it (i.e., sappahat , 
as white) as the lime used in the Temple (cf. m. Mid. 3:4); and se y et 7 which is (as 
white) as the skin of an egg—and the secondary shade of it (i.e., sappahat , as 
white) as white wool; so R. Meir. But the Sages say: se y et is (as white) as white 
wool and the secondary shade of it (i.e., sappahat, as white) as the skin of an 
egg” (m. Neg. 1:1; cf. Maim., “Impurity of Scale Disease” 1.2). Thus, according 
to the rabbis, the sdra c at described in vv 2-17 is white in four shades: the whitest 
is snow, the next lime, the next white wool, and the dullest, the skin membrane 
of an egg. This interpretation of sappahat, as a shade secondary to the other two 
terms, is discussed below. For want of a better translation, §e y et will be rendered 
“discoloration,” implying, with the rabbis, that the initial sign of skin disease is a 
change in color, though precisely what that color change is can no longer be 
determined. 
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scab (sappahat). The term occurs only here, in 14:56, and in the variant 
mispahat in vv 6, 7, 8. As it is declared pure if it does not spread (v 6b), it is 
clearly less potent than the se y et and baheret sores mentioned in this verse. 
Moreover, the rabbis declare it as being secondary to and derivative from the 
other two sores (m. Neg. 1:1, translated above). Etymology supports them in 
view of the meaning of the root sapah 'attach, add' (e.g., 1 Sam 2:36; 26:19; Isa 
14:1; note the rendering in Tg. Onq., “added thing”; cf. Sipra, Neg. Tazria c 1:4; 
b. Sebu. 6b). Further support derives from the structure of this chapter: there is 
no separate law for the sappahat as there is for the $e y et (vv 9-17) and the 
baheret (vv 3-8; Bekhor Shor)! But what exactly is it? On the basis of the term 
sapiah ‘aftergrowth’ (e.g., 25:5), Jastrow renders “growth” (1913-14: 360); 
Abravanel, however, interprets it as something “glued.” He is undoubtedly influ¬ 
enced by the rendering of the Pesh. and most of the Tgs., “scab” (Tg. Ps.-J.; Tg. 
Yer.; Tg. Neof.). Indeed, because scab formation is essential to the healing pro¬ 
cess, this rendering for a clearly benign condition may be correct. Hulse, how¬ 
ever, who also commends the translation “scab,” suggests that it refers to a 
plague of scales produced in psoriasis (1975: 97; see Comment A below). The 
sectaries of Qumran posit an entirely different cause: the result of a blow deliv¬ 
ered by a wooden or stone implement (4QD d l; D 9 2). 

shiny mark, baheret appears only in this context (w 2, 4, 19, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
28, 38, 39; 14:56). Clearly it is related to Akk. bi y aru y which, however, is as yet 
undetermined except for being a “spot on the skin” (AHw). Nonetheless, the 
unambiguous meaning of Hebrew bahir ‘bright’ (Job 37:21) gives credence to 
the rabbis’ view that it is as bright as snow ( m. Neg. 1:1; cf. the Note on 
“discoloration,” above) and that there is nothing whiter (Maim., “The Impurity 
of Scale Disease” 1.2). They may be right in view of Hulse’s remark (1975: 98) 
that all three sores mentioned in this verse bear a shiny appearance and once it 
becomes faded, keheh, it is no longer sara c at ‘scale disease’ (vv 6, 21, 26, 39). 
Thus the likelihood is great that these three sores manifest varying degrees of 
shininess with baheret, as indicated by its adjective, bahir ‘bright’ (Job 37:21), 
the brightest of the three. Tgs. Ps.-f. and Yer. render bahaqe , thereby equating 
baheret with bohaq ‘tetter’, which is pure (v 39). Indeed, whiteness by itself is 
not a pathological symptom (see the Note on v 13), but as this verse goes on to 
state, it may develop into scale disease. 

develops (wehaya ... I e[nega c ]). Initially there is just a skin eruption, but 
the spots must grow to a certain size before it qualifies as scale disease. This fact 
is not specified in this text. But the rabbis determine, in the case of the baheret^ 
that its minimum space is that of a square with sides the length of a Cilician 
split bean, or the equal of thirty-six hairs ( m. Neg. 6:1). 

scaly. sdra'at, literally, “of scales.” In P it occurs only here (chaps. 13-14). 
As a verb it appears as a past-participle qal (vv 44, 45; 14:3; 22:4; Num 5:2—all 
P) and as a pxYal participle (14:2 [P]; Exod 4:6 [Moses’ hand]; Num 12:10 
[Miriam]; 2 Sam 3:29 [Joab's descendants]; 2 Kgs 5:1, 11 [Naaman], 27 
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[Gehazi]; 7:3, 8 [mesdrdHm}; 15:5; 2 Chr 26:20, 21, 23 [Uzziah]). It is perhaps 
related to Akk. senmtum/sennittum, as first proposed by Holma (1913), having 
undergone the following development: *sarra c atu > *sarraHu > *sanna Hu > 
sanneHu > sennetu/sennetu (Goetze 1955: 12). In support, Ethiopic seme c et is 
attested (Dillmann, cited in KB 998). 

The etymology is obscure. The following suggestions have been proposed: 
(1) sr c in Old South Arabic, meaning “throw down" (G. R. Driver 1963: 575); 
hence it denotes “a stroke" (Koehler 1956: 56), that is, stricken by God. (2) If 
related to sdrua c 'elongated’ (21:18; 22:23) and histarea c 1 stretch oneself, spread' 
(Isa 28:20)—for the s > shift, see sahaq/Sahaq ‘laugh’ (e.g., Ps 2:4; Prov 29:9; 
Qoh 3:4) and yishaq/yishaq (Jer 33:26; Amos 7:9, 16)—then it may connote a 
“rash." (3) Perhaps it is related to biblical sir c a ‘wasp’ (Exod 23:28; Deut 7:20; 
Josh 24:12). “A victim looked or felt as though he had been stung by a wasp or 
swarms of wasps” (Sawyer 1976: 244), which yields the rendering “swelling." 
There are serious objections to each of these proposals. (1) The full, and preva¬ 
lent, term nega c sara c at argues against the “stroke” theory; because “stroke" is 
also the meaning of nega\ the full term would be tautologous. (2) The s > s 
shift is speculative; even if acceptable, “elongation" is a far cry from “rash." (3) 
The rendering “wasp" for sir c a is itself moot; Ibn Ezra (on v 19) reverses the 
direction of the derivation, suggesting that sir c a means “skin disease." 

What can be asserted with some assurance is that the morphology of sara'at 
is akin to dalleqet ‘inflammation’ (Deut 28:22) and qdrahat ‘baldness’ (v 42), 
thus a medical term (Sawyer 1976: 245). What disease is indicated by this term 
has not yet been determined. Indeed, there is strong suspicion that none was 
actually intended (see Comment A below). To be sure, it can in no way be 
identified with leprosy, if for no other reason than that even the LXX calls it by 
a distinctive term, lepra ‘scaly condition’, not by elephantiasis ‘leprosy’. Besides, 
leprosy is not attested in the ancient Near East until Hellenistic times (for 
details, see Comment A). According to the most recent investigation, the dis¬ 
ease that fulfills most of the characteristics of this chapter is psoriasis, with the 
exception of neteq (v 31), which describes favus (Hulse 1975: 99-101). But to 
judge by the quarantine procedures prescribed in this chapter, even this identifi¬ 
cation is in doubt (see Comment A). Nevertheless, we must have a translation. 
Hulse suggests “a repulsive scaly skin disease" (1975: 103). Moreover, this ren¬ 
dering is supported by the Akk. term for sara c at t saharsuppu f which literally 
means “covered with dust [i.e., with dustlike, whitish scales]," Sumerian 
SAHAR being the equivalent of Akk. eperu ‘dust’ (Oppenheim 1956: 273 n. 54; 
Kinnier-Wilson 1966: 49). Thus, as scaling is clearly the common denominator 
in all of the sores described in this chapter, it is safe to admit this definition into 
the translation. Still, the adjective “repulsive" must be rejected: sdra c at is a 
medical term (see above) and hence neutral, without an aesthetic component. 
Henceforth, sara c at will be rendered as “scale disease" (the equivalent of the 
LXX’s lepra). In the Bible sara c at is a ritually impure affection (nega c ), which 
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implies that there are other affections. Rabbinic Hebrew actually eschews the 
term sara c at in favor of nega c (e.g., m. Neg. 1:1), which suggests their full aware¬ 
ness that sara c at cannot be identified with any one particular malady but com¬ 
prises multiple diseases (Wilkinson 1977, 1978). 

affection (nega c ). This word appears sixty-one times in chaps. 13 and 14, 
either as an absolute or in construct with sara c at or neteq . To judge by its verb, 
naga Ci touch’, it literally means “becoming touched” and probably, in its origins, 
relates to attacks ( Befall: Elliger 1966) from the demonic sphere. Significantly, 
Akk. lapatu 'touch' also denotes “attack by demons” {CAD, L 88), and the 
noun liptu 'touch' also denotes “affliction, plague, disease, discolored spot” 
{CAD, L 201-2). Thus the resultant impurity may actually have connoted a 
contact with the pagan sphere that aroused God's wrath (Elliger 1966). 

In the Bible, God is always the author of nega c (cf. 14:34). It is invariably a 
divine punishment (e.g., Gen 12:17; Exod 11:1; 2 Sam 7:14; 1 Kgs 8:37, 38 [ = 
2 Chr 6:28, 29]; 2 Kgs 15:5; Isa 53:4; Pss 38:1; 89:33; 91:10 [Prov 6:33 provides 
an ostensible exception, but cf. Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and Mesudat David ad loc.]). In 
P nega c always refers to sara'at. The same holds for D (Deut 17:8; 21:5; 24:8; cf. 
Hoffmann's detailed note in his commentary on Deut 17:8 (1961: 302-10). 
Instead, the rabbis apparently distinguish between the two, referring to all of 
the skin diseases described in this chapter as negaHm (cf. m. Neg. 1:1) while 
using sara € at in a more limited sense (see Ramban and the Note on “affection,” 
v 22)/ 

nega c is also a metonym for the affected person (e.g., vv 4, 12, 13) or 
garment (v 50). Similarly, neteq means both a scab (v 30) and a scabby person 
(v 33). 

on the skin of his body (be c 6r-be§aro). Is this phrase not superfluous, having 
once appeared in this verse? Not at all. The text is emphasizing the fact that 
these sores must appear on the fleshy part of the body (ba§ar) and not on the 
head. 

it shall be reported, wehuba\ with Shadal and Ehrlich 1908-14 (see the 
Note on 14:2; cf. also Exod 18:16; 22:8; 2 Sam 14:10; Isa 1:23). The reluctance 
of persons stricken with a skin eruption to report it to a priest and face quaran¬ 
tine and possible banishment is quite understandable. It is also implied by Jesus’ 
instruction to the ten lepers: “Go and show yourselves to the priests” (Luke 
17:13). 

or to one of his sons , the priests. In other words, to any priest. There is no 
need to travel to a main sanctuary. To be sure, the text could simply have stated 
J el-hakkohen 'to the priest’ (vv 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, etc.). But that expression might have 
been misinterpreted as referring to Aaron. Hence the opening reference to the 
priest carefully specifies Aaron or his sons, that is, any priest, and later references 
resort to the single word “priest.” Similarly, the opening references to the priest 
in each pericope of the block on sacrifices also specifies “the sons of Aaron the 
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priest" (e.g., 1:5, 6, 7, 8, 11; 2:1; 3:2, 5, 8, 13), but the references that follow 
merely state “the priest" (e.g., 1:9, 12, 15, 17; 2:2b, 9, 16; 3:11, 16). 

one ( y ahad). “The numeral here cannot be in the construct state, but is 
merely a rhythmical shortening of the usual (tone-lengthened) form" (GKC 
$ 130g; cf. Gen 3:28; 48:22; 1 Sam 9:3). 

3. shall examine (werd y d). For this meaning, see, for instance, 14:36 (bis); 
Exod 2:25; 1 Kgs 9:12. It is also attested in rabbinic Hebrew (e.g., m. B. Mes. 
10:6; m. Ohol. 11:7). The text, however, says nothing about how and when this 
examination takes place. The precise information is provided by the rabbis: 
“They (the priests) may not inspect skin disease in the early morning or in the 
evening or within the house or on a cloudy day, for then the dull white would 
appear bright white; or at midday, for then the bright white would appear dull 
white. When should they inspect, then? At the third, fourth, fifth, seventh, 
eighth, or ninth hour. So R. Meir. R. Judah says: At the fourth, fifth, eighth, or 
ninth hour" ( m. Neg. 2:2; cf. Sipra , Neg. Tazria c 2:3). Of course, inspections are 
precluded on Sabbaths and festivals and on those days which would force subse¬ 
quent inspections to fall on Sabbath or festival days (m. Neg. 1:4). As to the 
procedure, the Mishna records the following: “A man is inspected (while he 
stands) like one who hoes, and like one who gathers olives, and the woman 
(while she stands) like one who rolls out bread, and like one who gives suck to 
her child, and like one who weaves an upright loom if the sign is within the right 
armpit. R. Judah says. Also like one who spins flax if the sign is within the left 
(armpit)" (m. Neg. 2:4). 

[if] hair. wese c ar is a collective (e.g., Cant 4:1; 6:5) meaning “some hairs." 

has turned (hapak). An intransitive use of the qal (vv 4, 10, 13, 20, 25), 
equivalent to the niph c al, nehepak le (vv 16, 17; Ibn Ezra). The object is either 
the hair (vv 3, 4, 10, 20, 25) or the affection (vv 13, 16, 17, 55). 

white (labdn). The identification of sara c at with the color white is nowhere 
better illustrated than the philological evidence from Akkadian, where the verb 
pesu ‘be white’ yields the noun pusu ‘white spot, lesion’. Indeed, one text explic¬ 
itly equates qummal/nu ‘scale disease, fungus’ with pusu (CT 41, 27, 21; AHw, 
927)! This would accord with the rabbinic view that all forms of sdra c at are 
white in color, varying only in shade (see the Notes on “discoloration," v 2, and 
“shall examine," v 3). Nevertheless, medical authorities claim that skin disease 
does not turn the hair white. Perhaps the scales, loosened from the skin, adhere 
to the adjacent hair, as in cases of severe dandruff, so that the hair appears 
flecked with white—a condition common to psoriasis (Hulse 1975: 98). Perhaps 
also this is what the rabbis also intended when they aver that the hair must turn 
white at the roots for the diagnosis to be confirmed (m. Neg. 4:4). 

[the affection] appears to be. umar^eh, literally, “and the appearance of [the 
affection]." The sense of this noun (a hiphSl participle) is passive throughout 
this chapter, except in v 12, where it is active. Elsewhere in P it is also passive 
(Exod 24:17; Num 8:4; 9:15, 16). 
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deeper than the skin ( c amoq m^or). The rabbis understand the text literally: 
the lesion only appears deeper, but is not in reality ( Sipra } Neg. Tazria c 2:5), on 
the basis that the color white always appears deeper than its surroundings (b. B. 
Bat 84a), “as the reflection of the sun which is deeper than the shade’' (b. Sebu 
6b). Some medical authorities suggest that this phenomenon is due to the in¬ 
volvement of the dermis, the deeper part of the skin; in effect, a thickening of 
the skin has occurred—a characteristic of psoriasis (and favus, cf. the Note on 
v 30; Hulse 1975: 98). Wall fungus also has a sunken appearance (cf. 14:37). 

when the priest sees it (wera y ahu hakkohen). A resumptive repetition after a 
long predicate. It also serves to emphasize the indispensability of the priest in 
the diagnosis. The rabbis aver that the decision must be given by the priest even 
if he is an imbecile and must be instructed by the sages (m. Neg. 3:1). In 
Qumran, this stipulation is made quite explicit: “If there be a judgment regard¬ 
ing the law of scale disease, then the priest shall come and stand in the camp, 
and the overseer shall instruct him in the exact meaning of the law. Even if he 
(the priest) be an imbecile, he alone shall quarantine him; for theirs is the 
judgment” (CD 13.4-7). 

he shall pronounce (wetimme°). A declarative pi c el (Sipra, Neg. Tazria c 2:10; 
Rashi; Ibn Ezra; cf. GKC 52g; Joiion 1923: $52), also called delocative (Hillers 
1967) or factitive (Williams 1976: 141). This implies that the person suspected 
of scale disease is in a state of impurity while he is quarantined, analogous to the 
quarantined house, which contaminates everything within it and all who enter it 
(vv 46-47). The rabbis, however, claim that suspected impurity is not as severe 
as certified impurity, contaminating by touch but not by (indirect) carrying 
(m. Kelim 1:1); so too the inside of the suspected house is contagious but not its 
outside (m. Neg. 13:4). 

4. white. The color white is a sine qua non for the positive diagnosis of scale 
disease (see the Note on “discolorations,” v 2). It is emphasized here because it 
is the only criterion that is observable at this stage (see the Note on “which 
does not appear deeper,” below). Wright and Jones, however, claim that white¬ 
ness here refers to flakiness of the skin because, according to vv 38-39, white¬ 
ness is a pure condition. 

shiny mark. Although baheret is listed last in the heading (v 2) it is discussed 
first (Bekhor Shor; Seper Hamibhar). Indeed, a chiastic order emerges: baheret 
(v 4), mispahat (v 6), $e y et (v 10); cf. the Note on v 24. 

which does not appear deeper. we y xim6q y en-marehd , literally, “and deeper its 
appearance is not.” Because the adjective is emphasized it is placed first; as the 
negative particle y en cannot modify an adjective, it is placed before the substan¬ 
tive (Ehrlich 1908-14). Rashi’s admission, “I do not understand its meaning,” is 
based on the ostensible contradiction with the explicit statement of the previous 
verse that whiteness appears lower than the surrounding skin. Other exegetes 
attempt to explain: for example, the lesion is not deeper because in this case it is 
not actually whiter (Abravanel); the whiteness must be extremely bright to 
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appear lower than the skin (Wessely 1846). The truth, however, is that neither 
of the two criteria of v 3 is present here. The lesion does not appear deeper, nor 
has it turned the hair white. The only suspicious symptom is its whiteness, and 
for this reason the diagnosis cannot be made, so a quarantined waiting period is 
imposed. 

and its hair (u$e c ard). A mappiq in the final he would normally be expected. 
Yet there are many instances wherein it is omitted, especially before a 
begadkepat and other soft consonants (GKC $91 e). Because of this word's vocal¬ 
ization it cannot be the feminine noun, which takes the spelling sd c dra (Hoff¬ 
mann 1953). 

shall quarantine (wehisgir). Some medieval exegetes claim that this verb 
implies that the lesion is enclosed with a mark in order to determine if in the 
course of the quarantine it has spread (Tur in the name of his father, Jacob ben 
Asher; Meir on b. Neg. 8b in the name of some Geonim; and Moshav Zeqenim 
citing a lost tosefta). Further support for the theory is adduced from the object 
of this verb: it is the nega\ the affliction, that is “enclosed," not its bearer (but 
cf. the Note below). This interpretation, however, is countered by Bekhor Shor, 
who argues logically that if the lesion does overgrow the mark, the afflicted 
person may then draw a new circle around it in order to be declared pure by the 
priest. If, indeed, such a test were intended it would have followed the proce¬ 
dure for a neteq y which calls for shaving the hair around the lesion (vv 32-34). 
The decisive evidence against this interpretation rests in the use of this verb 
with “house" as its object (14:38). It is, then, the person who is enclosed, not 
the lesion; in other words, he is quarantined, hisgu in the meaning “quarantine" 
is only found in chaps. 13-14 (P) and with the following objects: afflictions on 
persons (vv 4, 5, 31, 33) and on fabrics (vv 50, 54), persons (vv 11, 21, 26), and 
houses (14:38, 46). Elsewhere it means “surrender, extradite" (e.g., Deut 23:16; 
32:30; Josh 20:5; 1 Sam 23:11, 12; Amos 1:6; 6:8). It does occur once outside P 
with the meaning of “quarantine" (Num 12:14-15), but in the niph c al y not in 
the hiphHl y as here. 

The question must be asked: Where is he quarantined? Obviously, he does 
not remain at home, else all of its contents will be contaminated retroactively 
once his affliction is confirmed (cf. the Notes on 14:36). The rabbis claim that 
he or she is banished outside the camp/city ( b. Neg. 8b), just as happened to 
Miriam (Num 12:14-15), and treated as if the affection were confirmed, with 
the exception that no clothes-rending or mouth-veiling is imposed (v 45; cf. m. 
Neg. 8:8). Rashi, however, suggests that the afflicted person is isolated in special 
quarters, as was King Uzziah (1 Kgs 15:5; 2 Chr 26:21). The root meaning of 
the verb sdgar , hisgu 'close, enclose' favors this interpretation, but even if cor¬ 
rect, the possibility remains that such quarters were erected outside the camp/ 
city. 

One final question asserts itself: If the impurity is not certain, why the need 
for quarantine? Indeed, banishment is prescribed only after the diagnosis is 
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certified! The answer can only be that even a suspected disease-carrier is ritually 
impure. Proof can be adduced from the case of a house suspected of being 
afflicted: the priest has all of its contents removed before he quarantines it 
(14:36). Hence it becomes impure not on the day he condemns it, but retroac¬ 
tively, to the day that he imposed the quarantine (cf. m. Neg. 8:8). Even if the 
priest declares the person or house pure, it is likely that there still exists retroac¬ 
tive impurity, but of a minor character (cf. the Notes on “he shall wash his 
clothes/’ vv 6 and 34). 

[the person with\ the affection ( y et-hannega c ). A metonym for the person 
(vv 31, 33, 50; 14:38;. cf. the Note on “affection,” v 2). 

for seven days. The seven-day ritual period predominates in the Priestly 
writings: for example, priestly consecration (8:33, 35); severe impurity (12:2; 
chap. 13; 15:13, 19, 24); purificatory periods (14:8, 9; 15:28); festivals (23:6, 18, 
34); sabbaticals (23:3; 25:4, 8). Medical reasons are also adduced: a week’s con¬ 
finement is needed to detect a change (Bekhor Shor); for nature to take its 
course (Abravanel). Even so, it is precisely this seven-day quarantine that raises 
the suspicion that no identifiable skin disease is here being described (see Com¬ 
ment A below). 

5. if (wehinneh). The notion of “if” is conveyed by the waw beginning the 
protasis clause followed by the waw beginning the apodosis clause wehisgir ‘shall 
quarantine’, with the particle hinneh acting as a buffer (e.g., 1 Sam 9:7; 2 Sam 
8:11; Joiion 1923: J1671N). hinneh is frequently employed after rcfd ‘see’ and 
other verbs of discovery (e.g., vv 6, 7, 8, 9; Gen 1:31; Deut 13:15; 17:4; 19:18; 
1 Sam 20:12; Jouon 1923: $177iN). 

has retained ( c amad). This verb is found with this sense only in this chapter 
(w 5, 37 with b&endyw; vv 23, 28 with tahtayw). 

its color (b e c enayw). This word is capable of two interpretations: (1) “In his 
(the priest’s) opinion,” literally, “in his eyes” (LXX; Sipra, Neg. Tazria c 9:14; 
Tg. Neof; Ramban; Bekhor Shor; Seper Hamibhar; Shadal; Ehrlich 1899-1900; 
cf. Gen 19:14; 2 Kgs 1:13). In this case, there exists only one criterion for a 
positive diagnosis: the sore has spread. (2) “In its appearance.” This sense is 
probably intended by Tg. Onq. and Tg. Ps.-f. in their rendering “as it was” (cf. 
“in its place,” LXX, Pesh.), probably equating this word with tahtayw ‘station¬ 
ary’ (vv 23, 28; cf. Midr. Num. Rab. 6:2). “Appearance” would refer to color or 
hue; in other words, it has not become brighter, an interpretation that would 
find support in the following verse, which describes the characteristics of the 
sore if a change for the better is detected: it does not spread and it fades. This 
evidence would appear to be conclusive. But objections can be made to the 
plural form. c ayin meaning “appearance, color” should be a singular (e.g., 21:20; 
Num 11:7; Mizrachi). This objection can be rebutted by pointing to the occur¬ 
rence of the singular c eno in the same contextual frame within the chapter 
(v 55). Moreover, V. Hurowitz has convincingly shown (1990) that c ayin in this 
verse (and in vv 37, 55) is derived from the stem c wn 'dwell' and its metamor- 
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phosis into “appearance” is paralleled in Akk., where siknu ‘appearance' is de¬ 
rived from sakanu ‘dwell'. Thus, with the LXX and Pesh. and in conformance 
with v 55, read the sing. c eno and render “its color,” that is, its appearance. A 
further objection might stem from the fact that the priest condemns the sore at 
the end of the quarantine period only on the basis of its spread and that nothing 
at all is stated regarding its appearance (vv 7-8). This objection too may be 
parried on the grounds that only the sore's spread matters. Its change in color is 
insufficient in itself to condemn it, hence this criterion is omitted, whereas in 
order to declare the sore healed both criteria, fading and the absence of spread¬ 
ing, are required. (See the Note on “But if the scab should spread,” v 7.) 
Indeed, had the color faded by the end of the first week as it does by the end of 
the second, it would have been declared pure (see the Note on “quarantine for 
seven days,” v 33). Thus, this interpretation mandates two criteria for a positive 
diagnosis: the sore has changed color and has spread (see also the Note on v 37). 

and. The Hebrew word is omitted here, but implied, on the basis of its 
presence in weld y -pa6d, the same phrase and context in the following verse. 

spread (paid). This verb appears twenty-two times in chaps. 13-14. Its 
etymology is uncertain. A possible candidate is Arab, fasd ‘I spread' and esp. 
South Arabic fs*m, which appears in the context of a skin disease (Hofner 1967). 

6. again, senit , literally, “a second time.” In fact, the priest is now examin¬ 
ing the person for the third time (cf. vv 3a, 5a). What is meant is a “second 
heptad of days” (BDB; cf. v 5b). 

has faded (keha). This root appears in the chapter both as a pi c el verb (vv 6, 
56) and as an adjective (vv 21, 26, 28, 39). Objection has been raised that were 
it a verb here a hireq would have been expected, namely, kiha (e g.), hence it 
should be taken as an adjective (Radak, Keter Torah). This objection is effec¬ 
tively rebutted on the grounds that were it an adjective then the second radical 
would have been vocalized with a segol and not a qames , for nega c is masculine 
(Ibn Janah). As for the argument offered by Radak that the term nega c sara c at is 
treated as a feminine (v 9), in that case it is the nomen rectum , sdra c at, which 
determines the gender (see the Note on v 9). The hireq is lengthened to a sere 
because the following consonant, he, cannot be doubled (e.g., Exod 15:13; Seper 
Hamibhar ), though usually with strong gutturals such as c ayin and he this length¬ 
ening does not occur. 

There is some difference of opinion regarding the meaning of this verb 
here; whereas the connotation of “fade, be pale, be dim” is clearly attested (e g., 
1 Sam 3:2; Isa 42:4), there are those who would render it “contained,” believing 
it to be the antonym to the following verb pa$a ‘spread', citing 1 Sam 3:13 for 
support (Ibn Ezra). Others would render “weakened,” citing 1 Sam 3:2; Isa 42:4 
(cf. Radak); Ezek 21:12 (Wessely 1846). But in the present context the “weak¬ 
ening” of the sore could only be detected by its fading. 

shall pronounce him pure (wetiharo). A declarative pi c el (Ibn Ezra), compa¬ 
rable to wetimme* ‘shall pronounce him impure’ (v 3). In chaps. 13-14, this 
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sense predominates (vv 6, 13, 17, 23, 28, 34, 37, 59; 14:7, 48); otherwise it 
denotes “purify” (e.g., 14:11; 16:19), especially in the hithpa c el (twelve times in 
chap. 14). The subject is always the priest. The fact that the person is now 
pronounced pure means that during his quarantine he was considered impure 
(y. Naz. 9:4; see further the Notes on “he shall wash his clothes,” below and on 
v 34). 

scab (mispahat). Is this term to be distinguished from sappahat (v 2)? One 
commentator suggests that it refers to the area of the sappahat (Dillmann and 
Ryssel 1897). Whereas Tg. Neof. renders them both by the same term qalpa 
'scab', Tg. Onq. translates the first by c adya* and the second c adita\ and Tg. Ps.-J. 
offers qelope for the first and qelupe mitapla* for the second—“a minor scab”— 
in order to explain why it is pronounced pure (Rashi). Indeed, perhaps this was 
the very intent of the priestly writer: by changing the morphology of the noun 
he was saying that mispahat is the pure form of sappahat. Nevertheless, the 
possibility exists that mispahat may just be a stylistic variant of sappahat , in 
keeping with the writer's penchant for synonyms, for instance, c dmoq and sdpdl 
for “deep” (vv 20, 25). 

he shall wash his clothes (wekibbes begadayw). Bathing (implied; cf. the 
Note on 11:25) and laundering are signs that the impurity was minor—the 
equivalent of one-day impurity imposed for eating or carrying forbidden meat 
(11:25, 28, 40). Thus, though the person ends up pure, he was not so to begin 
with and requires quarantine (Rashi). During the quarantine period the presum¬ 
able impurity is communicable, contaminating not only his clothes but every¬ 
thing under the same roof {m. Neg. 8:8; cf. also chap. 15, Comment F). Indeed, 
according to the rabbis there is little difference between the quarantine and 
certified scale disease except that the latter requires “shaving and birds” (14:4, 
8; m. Meg. 1:7; m. Neg. 8:8). 

Yet the duration of the quarantine does make a difference. Laundering (and 
bathing) is required only when a second week of quarantine is imposed (vv 6, 
34), in contrast to a one-week quarantine, which requires no purification at all 
(cf. vv 23, 28)—an indication that the longer period creates a severer impurity 
(D. Wright). This deduction is completely consistent with the basic postulate, 
drawn from the study of the graduated purification offering, that impurity al¬ 
lowed to remain will increase in intensity (see the Comment on 5:1-13 and the 
Note on 15:31). Tentatively, this observation gives us a gauge by which to 
measure the relative strength of various degrees of scale disease impurity: 

one-week quarantine—no impurity; 

two-week quarantine—minor impurity (= one day, requiring bathing and 
laundering); 

certified scale disease—major impurity (= eight days, described in 14:1-32). 
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7. But if the scab should spread The only criterion for declaring the scab 
impure is if it spreads. Appearance is immaterial: even if it should fade the scab 
is impure. As noted above (Note on “unchanged,” v 5), however, fading is a 
necessary criterion for declaring the lesion healed. 

and been pronounced pure (letahorato). Some would render this more liter¬ 
ally “for his cleansing” (Tg. Neof., Ibn Janah). But the context demands that it 
be understood as modifying-the previous clause, that is, after showing himself to 
the priest at the end of the second week so that the latter would pronounce him 
pure (Keter Torah). 

he shall present himself again (wenira 0 senit). Those who render senit liter¬ 
ally as “twice” might explain the discrepancy that the priest now actually sees 
him for the third time by arguing that the priest did indeed see him twice, after 
the first and again after the second week, as indicated by the qal verb wera’a 
(vv 5, 6). But this time the niph c al is employed to indicate not that the priest 
came to him but that he was brought to the priest; because this happened once 
before when the priest first inspected him (v 2b), it is now the second time 
(Wessely 1846). This ingenious interpretation, however, founders on its invo¬ 
luted reasoning and is countered by the fact that even when he was brought to 
the priest the first time he did so at the priest’s initiative (see the Note on 
“reported,” v 2). Besides, all falls into place once senit is rendered “again, once 
more, next.” For the ample attestation for this rendering, see Exod 2:13; Josh 
10:32; Judg 20:24-25; Ezek 43:22; Neh 8:13; cf. chap. 4, Comment J and the 
Note on “again,” v 5). 

8. And if [the priest] sees (wera y a). Continues v 7 as the protasis. The 
symptom of v 7 is repeated to emphasize that only the priest’s validation of the 
symptom determines if the disease has returned (Paran 1983:86). 

pronounce him impure (wetimme y o). Some would claim that the pronominal 
suffix stands for the affection (Hoffmann 1953), analogous to the explicit object 
of the verb “quarantine” (v 4) and to the implicit object of wehisgiro (v 5). As 
noted above, however (in the Note on “affection,” v 4), nega c ‘affection’ can 
also serve as a metonym for the person (Rashi; cf. vv 11, 15, 20, 22). If, indeed, 
the object were the affection, it would have been specified in the verse (as in 
v 27) and not be located two verses back; see also the Note below. 

it. hi* (hw y )> namely, the mispahat ‘scab’, a feminine noun (Rashi). Once 
declared impure, it becomes a sappahat (see the Note on “scab,” v 6). The fact 
that the Masoretes vocalize the pronoun as a feminine supports the view that 
they regard the masculine suffix of wetimme’o as referring to the person. 

9. When a person has (ki tihyeh be’adam). This verse, which repeats the 
words of the introduction to this chapter (v 2), is needed lest the following verse 
be considered a continuation of the previous case, in other words, that after the 
shiny spot (baheret) is healed (v 6), a white discoloration occurs (v 10; Hoffmann 
1953). Feminine tihyeh modifies the nom. rect. (cf. Gen 4:10; Exod 25:5; 26:12; 
GKC S146a; Joiion 1923: $150n). Because be’adam, literally, “in a person” is 
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elliptical for bifdr-betdrd, the “skin of one's body" (v 2a), hence the first peric- 
ope (vv 1-8) must have lain before the composer of the second (vv 9-17). 

a scaly affection (nega c sara c at). The LXX, Sam., and Pesh. prefix this phrase 
with a waw, a likely reading for it opens a new case, the second in a series (cf. 
vv 18, 29, 38, etc ). Because this term here describes not the actual disease but 
only its symptoms, the rendering “scaly infection" is preferred, as in v 2. 

10. a white discoloration (Se'et-leband). In order for the discoloration to 
become scale disease, it must first appear white, just as in the case of the baheret 
‘shiny mark' (v 4). For se’et as “discoloration," see the Note on v 2. 

and it has turned (weh? hapekd). In contrast to v 2, where hapak is intransi¬ 
tive, implying that when the priest examines the shiny mark the hair in it has 
already turned white, the verb in this case is transitive and the preceding pro¬ 
noun, wehi\ is there to emphasize that the discoloration has already taken place 
and is the cause of the hair turning white (cf. m. Neg. 4:11). 
some hair. §e c ar; cf. the Note on “hair," v 3. 
white (labdn). An abbreviation for leldbdn ( Tg. Onq.; Saadiah). 
with (u[mihyat\). Some commentators follow the rabbis in rendering “or" 
(Sipra, Neg. Tazria c par. 3:8; Saadiah; Rashi; Maim., “Impurity of Scale Dis¬ 
ease" 3.4), contending that only one criterion is required for a positive diagnosis, 
either white hair or raw flesh within the white discoloration. As evidence they 
cite (1) the y atnah under laban, which implies a choice, instead of under ba c 6r , 
which would have implied that the following two conditions were both manda¬ 
tory (Wessely 1846); (2) the appearance of white hair by itself is sufficient cause 
to certify that it is scale disease (v 3; Seper Hamibhar ); and (3) if the white 
discoloration covers the entire body it is pure (vv 12-13), implying that only the 
existence of the patch, one of the criteria, is required (Wessely 1846). But the 
white covering over the entire body automatically means that the raw flesh has 
disappeared and the latter need not be mentioned (eliminating arguments 2 and 
3, above), and the Masoretic punctuation (argument 1) is hardly critical. More 
decisive is the statement that raw flesh is the essential criterion if the once- 
healed lesion is again to be declared impure (vv 14-15), thereby favoring the 
rendering “and, with." 

with a patch of. umihyat , literally, “place of life." The Tgs. and Pesh. render 
this noun “sign, trace," probably deriving it from the root hwh (Arab, hwy) 
‘gather', related to hawwa ‘encampment'. It is more likely, however, to be a 
denominative of haya ‘be alive’. Some would associate it with its other attested 
meanings—“life preservation" (Gen 45:5), “sustenance" (Judg 6:4; 17:10)—and 
render it “growth, formation" (Kalisch 1867-72). Preferably, its meaning should 
be drawn from its context: “ umihyat a place of life for bd$dr hay flesh of life" 
(Wessely 1846; Hoffmann 1953), that is to say, a patch (NJPS). 

raw flesh (ba$ar hay). It is called hay ‘living' (so rendered by Saadiah) be¬ 
cause it looks like healthy flesh, but its redness is due to the inflammation of the 
skin (Rashi). Rashi's interpretation was anticipated by the Qumran sectaries, 
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who state explicitly WR’HHKHN y WTWKMR’YHB$R HHY and the priest 
sees it as the appearance (italics mine) of healthy flesh' (4QD a 2). On the as¬ 
sumption that the disease is psoriasis, this refers to the tiny areas of bleeding 
where the psoriasis scales are rubbed off. The rendering “raw” for hay in regard 
to flesh is attested elsewhere (1 Sam 2:15). Thus the se’et ‘discoloration’ is given 
a third criterion in addition to white hair and spread, the two already prescribed 
for the baheret ‘shiny mark’ (cf. w 3, 7, 10, 12)—a patch of raw flesh within the 
discoloration (cf. m. Neg. 1:5). 

11. it ht y (hw } ). Refers to the discoloration (ie’et is feminine). 

chronic, nosenet , a niph c al participle from yasan ‘be old’, -and figuratively 
“be resident for a long time” (Deut 4:25). In this instance, however, the sore is 
not old because it has just erupted (Ehrlich 1908-14). Hence this adjective 
addresses the future; it is bound to recur and remain, so it is “chronic.” 

he shall not quarantine him (lo? yasgirennu). This warning is essential, for 
one might argue that if a white shiny spot warrants quarantine (v 4), so a white 
discoloration, despite the clear evidence of white hair and raw flesh, should also 
be quarantined (Jastrow 1913-14; 362 n. 12). 

for he is impure (tame? hu y ). The adjective tame* connotes indefinite impu¬ 
rity, which is irreversible by man (cf. vv 11, 15, 36, 44, 46; 15:2, 25; and the 
Note on 11 A). 

12. break out paroah tiprah; faster than pdsa, ‘spread’ (vv 5-8). This verb is 
particularly apt in describing a skin eruption (Exod 9:9, 10). 

all of the skin of the affected. kol- c or hannega c , literally, “all of the skin of 
the affection,” which leads Ramban to interpret this phrase as the skin plus the 
affection (as if a waw preceded hannega c ). But as noted above (v 4), “affection” 
is a metonym for the body (Wessely 1846) or, stated differently, nega c ‘affection’ 
is equivalent to nagua c ‘afflicted’ (Saadiah, Shadal). 

from head to foot mero’so we c ad-raglayw (cf. Isa 1:6). Akkadian has an 
equivalent expression, istu qaqqadisu adi iepesu ‘from his head to his feet’. 

wherever the priest can see (lekkol-maBeh c ene hakkohen). The rabbis take 
this clause as a stipulation: the priest must see the discolored patch at a glance. 
On this basis they exempt twenty-four points in the convex areas of the body 
that are not totally visible at once (m. Neg. 6:7), in addition to one’s private 
parts ( Sipra , Neg. Tazria c 4:3). This underscores the rabbis’ insistence that only 
the inspection of the priests, not the testimony of the victim or anyone else, is 
decisive (see the Note on “when the priest sees it,” v 3; Jastrow 1913-14: 362 
n. 13). 

13. because he has turned all white , he is pure. Healing has occurred by 
desquamation; the scaly crust peels off, leaving white beneath (G. R. Driver 
1963: 576a). It is a sign of exfoliative dermatitis (Hulse 1975: 95). Older com¬ 
mentaries offer a different natural explanation: the spreading of the scales indi¬ 
cates that the affliction has surfaced and healing has commenced (Ibn Ezra), but 
if scales do not spread, the affliction deepens into the skin (Baal Haturim). 
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Ostensibly, this statement that complete whiteness is a symptom of purity flies 
in the face of various scriptural attestations that sdra c at is kasSeleg ‘like snow 7 
(Moses 7 hand, Exod 4:6; Miriam, Num 12:9; Gehazi, 2 Kgs 5:27). The answer 
may well be that the comparison with snow is not because of the latter's white¬ 
ness but because of its flakiness (Hulse 1975: 92-93). Indeed, the common 
denominator for all of the skin eruptions called sara c at in this chapter is that 
they appear as scales (see the Note on “scaly," v 2). The Talmud, however, 
rejects this phenomenon as an insoluble paradox: “If it breaks out (and covers 
his skin, beginning) from (a sign that was certified) impure, he is pure. ... (If 
it breaks out) from (a sign that was certified) pure, he is impure" (m. Neg . 8:1; 
indeed, they view it as a parable for the messianic age (b. Sank. 97a). 

14. But as soon as . ubeyom, literally, “on the day"; for the attestations of 
this idiom, see 14:2, 57; Num 7:1, 84; 9:15. It indicates a continuation of the 
preceding case; otherwise the verse would have begun with we y im ra y oh yera’eh 
‘if [raw flesh] appears 7 (Ehrlich 1908-14). 

he shall be impure (yipnd y ). But when the priest decides it is impure, the 
imperfect switches to the adjective, tdme*(y 15). This distinction is consistently 
observed in P: the imperfect yipna 3 designates brief, temporary impurity; the 
adjective tame’ refers to a more permanent state (see the Note on v 46). Even 
though the appearance of raw flesh is impurity, this fact must be certified by the 
priest (Wessely 1846). 

16. if (ki). One would have expected y im , for this is not a new case but a 
continuation (cf. v 12a). Was it the possible phonetic blurring or scribal 
haplography with preceding y o that motivated the change? 

again turns (yasub . . . wenehpak). For this idiomatic use of sub, see Gen 
30:31; Judg 19:7; 1 Kgs 13:33; 2 Kgs 19:9; 21:3. It might also be rendered 
literally “turn back, withdraw, retract" (e.g., 2 Kgs 20:29), signifying that if the 
raw flesh contracts and new skin has grown over the area, it is a sign that healing 
is taking place (Ibn Ezra; cf. Sipra, Neg. Tazria c 6:1). 

however Co). For this usage, see Exod 21:31, 36 (Wessely 1846). 
he shall come (ubd*). It carries the sense of “he himself will come. 77 He need 
not be brought to the priest, nor need the priest learn of his condition from 
others ( wehuba) cf. vv 2, 9). Because he sees that his sores are healing, he will 
come to the priest of his own accord that he may be declared pure and be 
eligible to return to his community. 

18-28. Boils and Burns. Scale disease occurring in the site of healed boils 
and a burn caused by hot coals or ashes, manifesting themselves in white discol¬ 
orations or reddish-white shiny marks, are to be treated more leniently than the 
preceding cases. If the hair has not turned white and the lesion appears no 
deeper than the surrounding skin—the two critical symptoms—the patient is 
quarantined for one week only, not for two. If after the quarantine the sore has 
not spread, it is considered a scab resulting from the boil or burn, and the victim 
is pronounced pure. 
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18. boil (sehin). Its occurrences in Scripture attest to its being a highly 
visible and dreaded disease sent by the divinity (e.g., Exod 9:9, 10, 11; 2 Kgs 
20:7; Isa 38:21; Job 2:7) for the violation of the covenant (Deut 28:27, 35). 
Rashi explains it as a sore that develops “when the flesh grows hot/’ The 
Targum to Isa 44:16 renders hammoti with sahenit ‘I grew hot’. Support also 
stems from Ug. shn ‘burn’ and Akk. sahanu ‘grow hot’. The rabbis comment, 
“What is a sehin? If a person suffered hurt from wood or stone or olive-peat or 
Tiberias water; any hurt that is not caused by fire is a sehin” (m. Neg. 9:1). 
Finally, according to a recent researcher, Akk. sehhdnu , the cognate of Hebrew 
sehin , must be rendered as “one afflicted with boils” (Elman 1976). 

on the skin. bo-be c 6ro y literally, “in it, in its skin.” S. R. Driver and M. A. 
White (1898) comment, 


Although examples of the anticipation of a substantive by a pronoun 
occur in the Old Testament, especially in its later parts (cf. as here, after 
a preposition, Num 32:33; Josh 1:2b [the substantive omitted by LXX]; 
Judg 21:7; Jer 48:44; 51:56; Ezek 41:25; 42:5; 1 Chr 4:42; 2 Chr 26:14; 
Dan 11:11), yet the idiom, except where some special emphasis is in¬ 
tended, is more Aramaic than Hebrew (Dan 5:12, 30, etc.); and there is 
no apparent reason for its adoption here, especially as the ordinary be c oro 
(alone) occurs in v 24. It can hardly be doubted that bo is merely a 
corrupt transcriptional anticipation of b c in bhw. 


It should also be noted that the Sam. reads bo (alone), whereas the LXX and 
Pesh. have becoro (alone). 

one's body, ubatidr, literally, “as for a body,” in other words, a person, short 
for “man or woman” (v 38; Saadiah), as in ydbo y kol-bd$dr ‘every person will 
come’ (Isa 66:23; Abravanel). The text chooses basar ‘body, flesh’ over y adam 
‘person’ (vv 2, 9) or *is \o-hssd ‘man or woman’ (v 38) because sehin ‘boils’ also 
afflicts animals (e.g., Exod 9:9, 10), and only basar comprises both (Malbim). 

and it heals (wenirpd*). That is, it only begins to heal; otherwise the state¬ 
ment that the new sore within it has “broken out” (v 20b) makes no sense 
(Hoffmann 1953). Still, the text can be taken at face value: the boil did indeed 


heal, but a new sore has erupted within it (Sipra, Neg. Tazria c par. 4:1). 

19. discoloration or . . . shiny mark (§e y et . . . y o baheret). But not a sap- 
pahat ‘scab’, again proving that the latter is a benign symptom declared pure by 
the examining priest (see the Notes on “scab,” vv 2 and 6). 

reddish-white (lebdnd y adamdamet). The rabbis explain, “Where there is a 
(reddish) mixture in the snowlike whiteness (of shiny marks, the color) is like 
wine mingled with snow; in the limelike whiteness (of the derivative of shiny 
marks [see the Note on “scab,” v 2], the color) is like blood mingled with milk. 
So R. Ishmael. R. Akiba says: In either of them the reddishness is like wine 
mingled with water, save only that in snowlike whiteness (the color) is bright, 
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and in limelike whiteness (the color) is duller" (m. Neg. 1:2). Ostensibly, both 
sages agree that there is a diminution in brightness in this mixture. As pointed 
out by A. Brenner (1982: 107), however, the debate here is over the hue of the 
reddish-white mixture and of the redness indicated by the word J 'adamdemet. 
Otherwise both rabbis would be differing with the prevailing rabbinic opinion 
(cf. below). 

Illumination is provided by focusing on the meaning of the term 
J adamdemet in contrast to the ordinary word for red, y adom. Whereas the view 
has been registered that J 'adamdemet means "light red" (e.g., GKC $131i), 
rabbinic opinion is virtually unanimous in rendering it "bright red" (t. Neg. 1:5; 
Sipra, Neg. Tazria c 6:5; y. Sukk. 3:6; cf. Rashi on v 49; Wessely 1846). Unex¬ 
pected support derives from the Sam. Tg. on Exod 28:17-20 (MS E; Tal 1980), 
which translates the twelve stones on the high priest’s breastpiece as follows: 


smwq 

smq 

sk/mqmq 

(red) 

hkwm 

hkm 

hkmkm 

(blue) 

yrwq 

yrq 

yrqrq 

(green) 

Vr 

w?br 

%rbr 

(gray) 


The colors in each horizontal row are ordered according to their increase in 
intensity. Thus the second and third vertical columns register the comparative 
and superlative of each color, for example, row 1: red, redder, reddest. In the 
Bible the superlative is formed by doubling the word, as in sabib sabib ‘com¬ 
pletely around’ (Ezek 8:10; 37:2); me y od me y od ‘very much’ (Gen 7:19; 17:2; 
Exod 1:7). Thus a form like y dmdm can be regarded as an ellipsis of the two 
words y dm y dm that connotes the maximum intensity of redness (Shalem 1932). 
Therefore, y adamdamet can only mean "bright red" and yeraqraq (v 49) can only 
mean "bright green.’’ Medical evidence supports this finding, for skin inflamma¬ 
tions and eruptions are characterized by their brightness, and in the course of 
healing this color progressively fades, in complete agreement with this text 
(vv 6, 21, 2, 28, 56). For a fuller discussion, see Brenner (1982: 106-10, 124). 

20. it appears (mafeha). The referent for the feminine suffix is the §e y et 
‘discoloration’ or the baheret ‘shiny mark’ (v 19). The Sam.’s reading, mafehu 
(masc.), would have to refer to haSsehin ‘the boil’ (v 19) but is contradicted by 
the consistent use of the feminine in what follows. 

lower (Sapal). Previously the synonym y dmoq was used (w 3, 4). Is there a 
difference? Some claim that y amoq is deeper (Ramban on v 3; Wessely 1846) 
because reddish white would not appear as deep as all white (vv 3, 4). But both 
terms alternate later in the chapter with no apparent distinction in meaning 
(e.g., vv 25-26). Note as well that the order of the symptoms here—lower- 
turned white—stands in chiastic relation with their order in vv 3, 25, presenting 
the form ABA (Ben-David). 

21. white hair . . . lower than his skin. A chiasm with v 4 (Ben-David). 
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faded (keheh). A sign that the illness has peaked and healing has begun (see 
the Note on v 6). 

22. If it has spread. That is, at the end of the week (ef. v 27). 

it [w] (hi\hw y ]). “It” refers to the discoloration or the shiny mark (v 19); 
both are feminine nouns. (See the Note on “it appears,” v 20). 

an affection (nega c ). Ehrlich (1908-14) would add sdra c at ‘scale disease', as 
elsewhere in this chapter (vv 2, 25, 27, 49), for the term “affection” needs to be 
defined. But there is no support for this addition from the Versions. The answer 
may rest on stylistic rather than logical grounds; the addition would supply an 
eighth sdra c at hu y /hT in this chapter (vv 3, 8, 15, 25 [bis], 27, 49). 

The anomalous appearance of nega c within the chapter may throw light on 
one of the cruxes of the Dead Sea Temple Scroll, in which nega c appears along¬ 
side and independent of sdra ( at: saru c a umenugaf ‘bearing scale disease and affec¬ 
tion’ (45:18); menuga c im besdralat ubenega c ubeneteq ‘afflicted with scale dis¬ 
ease, affection, and scalT (48:15). Both of these citations, especially the latter, 
make it certain that a hendiadys for nega c saracat is ruled out. The answer may 
very well lie in this verse. The author of the Temple Scroll noticed that one 
form of skin disease was termed not sara c at but nega\ and he thus felt con¬ 
strained to list it separately. The same exegesis may lie behind the later rabbinic 
distinction between the two (see the Note on “affection,” v 2), regarding nega c 
as the more inclusive term (e.g., m. Neg. 1:1). }. Neusner, in an extensive 
discussion (1975: 221-58), attributes the distinction to Rabbi Akiba. But the 
evidence of Qumran proves that it is the product of an earlier tradition, which 
may ultimately originate in an early exegesis of this verse. 

23. the shiny mark (baheret). But what happened to the ie y et ‘discoloration’ 
(v 19)? Its omission is explicable on stylistic grounds. The order ie y et (v 19), 
pdsoh tipseh (v 22), and baheret (v 23) will occur in reverse order in the next 
pericope: baheret (v 24), pdsoh tipseh (v 27), §e y et (v 28; Fishbane 1980: 443; cf. 
the Note on “shiny mark,” v 24). 

stationary, tahtehd , literally, “under itself” (For this idiom, see 1 Sam 14:9). 
Tg. Onq. renders be y atrd y d ‘its place' on the basis of bimqom (v 19), literally, “in 
the place of” (ba’atar, Tg. Onq.). 

scar, sarebet is found only here and in v 28. Rashi renders it “retrecisse- 
ment”—that is, retrenchment, contraction—citing Ezek 21:3; Prov 16:27. But 
the verb sarab in these verses probably means “scorch” (akin to Hebrew sarap/ 
iarap; Akk. sarapu). The LXX and Tg. Ps.-J. render “scar,” to wit, that which 
results from the burn/boil, and the rabbis explain that the wound is covered 
with a crust, the thickness of a garlic shell ( m. Neg. 9:2). Snaith (1967) renders 
“puckered scar,” combining both interpretations. 

24. one's body, baiar; cf. the Note on v 18. 

bum by fire (mikwat-’es). As opposed to the sehin ‘boil’, which stems from a 
burn from another source (m. Neg. 9:1; cf. the Note on “boil,” v 18). But a 
mikwd is defined by the rabbis as follows: “What is a mikwd? If a person was 
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burnt by burning coal or by embers: any hurt that is caused by fire is a mikwd ” 
( m . Neg. 9:1). A baraita qualifies this distinction, as follows: “What is a boil and 
what is a burn? A wound caused by wood, or stone, or olive-peat, or the hot 
springs of Tiberias, or any wound caused by lead just taken from the mine, is a 
boil. And what is a burn? A burn caused by a live coal, or hot ashes, or boiling 
lime, or boiling gypsum, or any burn that is caused by fire, including a burn 
caused by water heated by fire, is a burn" ( b. Hul. 8a [bar.]). The rabbis also ask: 
If the symptoms and the treatment of the boil and the burn are identical, why 
are they treated separately? Their answer is that the boil and the burn cannot be 
combined to comprise the minimum size for scale disease (t. Neg. 3:13). Instead, 
the obvious answer is that it is the nature of priestly style not to coalesce 
different categories even if their content is the same. (For a parade example, see 
Num 7:12-83.) Besides, there are slight differences in the symptoms (see the 
Note on “patch/’ below). 

The rendering “burn” is corroborated by the verbal form of this root, kwh 
(Isa 43:2; Jer 23:29; Prov 6:28), its other nominal forms, kewiyyd (Exod 21:25) 
and ki (< *kewi; Isa 3:24), and the Akk. cognate kawu (AHw) —all of which 
mean “burn, brand.” 

the patch of (mihyat). Rashi renders “sainement,” that is to say, the healing 
of the burn (from hayd ‘live, revive’), probably on the basis of the parallel 
statement in the similarly structured pericope on the boil that had healed, 
wenirpa 3 (v 19). But there is no indication here that the burn had healed. To the 
contrary, the mihyd in the §e 3 et is the bearer of raw flesh and is unhesitatingly 
labeled as chronic scale disease (vv 10-11). In fact, a comparison of these contig¬ 
uous pericopes on the boil and burn shows that the analogue to mihyat is 
bimqom ‘in the place of’. Nevertheless, the change in terminology should not be 
understood as a quest for synonyms. The reverse is probably true: the term 
mihyd is employed to connote that the burn, unlike the boil, does not heal but is 
covered by a shiny mark. For the translation “patch” see the Note on v 10. 

shiny mark (baheret). The §e 3 et occurs in v 28 but not here. As explained in 
the Note on v 23, the two adjoining pericopes (vv 18-23 and 24-28) are in 
chiastic relation. The order of the first is §e 3 et (v 19), pasoh tipseh (v 22), baheret 
(v 23) and of the second, baheret (v 24), pasoh tipseh (v 27), $e 3 et (v 28; 
Fishbane 1980: 443). Still, the two sores are implied throughout each pericope. 

28. and it is faded (wehi 3 [whw 3 ] kehd). That is, it remains as faded as it 
appeared to the priest in his first examination (v 26). It is not necessary for it to 
have faded more, which would have required the verb kihata , not the adjective 
kehd. This criterion of fading is missing in the description of the baheret result¬ 
ing from a boil (v 23). Its lack there leads Ibn Ezra to deduce that spreading 
(v 22) is the only criterion. But fading is mentioned in the priest’s initial exami¬ 
nation (v 21), and its continuation as a faded lesion must be taken for granted in 
the second examination. 

the discoloration (§e 3 et). If the baheret neither spreads nor fades, what can it 
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mean that it becomes a se y et? First, as noted above (Notes on “shiny mark," 
vv 23, 24), the baheret is not transformed into a §e y et but both lesions are pre¬ 
sumed in the text to be the possible result of a boil or burn. As for the fact that 
the se y et in this pericope is pronounced pure, as is the baheret in the previous 
pericope (v 23), one should keep in mind that these sores are in themselves neu¬ 
tral; they do not become impure until additional symptoms show themselves, 
namely, whiteness, deepness, raw flesh, and the sine qua non—spread. Indeed 
the very opening of this chapter implies this fact: “a discoloration, a scab, or a 
shiny mark, and it develops into a scaly affection” (v 2). See also the Note below. 

it is the discoloration from the bum ... it is the scar of the bum (§e y et 
hammikwa hi y [hw y ] . . . sarebet hammikwd hi y [hw y ]). In view of the preced¬ 
ing Note, the need for the repetition should be apparent. Even though all that 
remains of the burn is a &e y et, a “discoloration,” it is not of the impure variety; it 
is only a scar and, hence, pure (v 23). 

This verse ends the first section of this chapter, dealing with skin disease of 
the fleshy parts of the body. Its symptoms are neatly summarized in the Mishna, 
as follows: 

The skin of the flesh (13:2-17) may be certified impure within two 
weeks by three symptoms: by white hair (v 3), or by raw flesh (vv 10, 14), 
or by spreading (vv 7, 8). “By white hair or by raw flesh”—in the begin¬ 
ning, or by the end of the first week, or by end of the second week, or 
even after it had been pronounced pure. “Or by spreading”—by the end 
of the first week, or by the end of the second week, or even after it had 
been pronounced pure. It may be certified impure within two weeks that 
are thirteen days. A boil (vv 19-23) or burn (vv 24-28) may be certified 
impure within one week and by two symptoms: by white hair (vv 20, 25) 
or by spreading (vv 22, 27). “By white hair”—in the beginning, or by the 
end of the week, or even after it had been pronounced pure. “Or by 
spreading”—by the end of the week, or even after it had been pro¬ 
nounced pure. They may be certified impure within one week, that is, 
seven days. (m. Neg. 3:3-4) 

it is faded (wehi y [whw y ] keha). The color is faint from the outset, as in the 
case of the boil (v 21), and for this reason neither lesion requires a second 
quarantine if there is also no further spread (see the Note on “quarantine him 
for another seven days,” v 33). 

29-37. Scalls. These verses deal with the infections of the scalp and the 
beard, to wit, the hairy parts of the head. The treatment is the same as for the 
scale disease described in vv 2-8, though the priest is told to look out for yellow 
hair rather than white hair. The yellowing of the hair favors the diagnosis of 
favus rather than psoriasis (Hulse 1975: 99). The rabbis summarize this pericope 
as follows: 
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Scalls may be certified impure within two weeks and by two symptoms: 
yellow sparse hair (v 30) or by spreading. “By yellow sparse hair”—in the 
beginning, or by the end of the first week, or by the end of the second 
week, or even after they have been pronounced pure. “By a spreading”— 
by the end of the first week, by the end of the second week, or even after 
they have been pronounced pure. They may be certified impure within 
two weeks that are but thirteen days. (m. Neg. 3:5) 

29. If a man or a woman (we’is ’6 ’issd). The sexes are here differentiated 
instead of using the inclusive form ’adam (vv 2, 9) because the beard applies 
only to the man (Ibn Ezra). 

on the head or in the beard (hero’s ’6 bezdqan). 

What is the head and what is the beard? From the cheekbone and 
upward, this is the head. From the cheekbone and downward, this is the 
beard. From the front, one stretches the thread from ear to ear: for from 
the thread and upward, this is the head; from the thread and downward, 
this is the beard. As to the back of the head: from the protruding carti¬ 
lage of the neck and upward, this is the head; from the protruding 
cartilage and downward, even though it produces hair, lo, this is like the 
skin of the flesh in every respect. In front of him: from the knob of the 
windpipe upward, this is the beard; from the knob of the windpipe 
downward, even though it produces hair, lo, this is the skin of the flesh 
in every respect, (t. Neg. 4:12; cf. m. Neg. 10:9) 

In actuality, bezdqan should be rendered “on the jaw,” the area in which the 
beard grows and the disease takes root (cf. the Note on “jaw,” v 30 below). 

30. the hair in it (ubo §e c ar). The fact that a nominal sentence is found here 
that avoids the verb samah ‘grow' implies that the yellow hair does not represent 
a new growth but a change of color in the existing hair (Wessely 1846; cf. the 
Note on “has grown,” v 37). 

yellow (sahob). Black hair has turned yellow, but not white or any other 
color ( Sipra , Neg. Tazria* par. 5:5; Ramban). It is this distinction in hair color 
that necessitated listing the scall (neteq) as a separate category: scale disease in 
the fleshy parts of the skin turns hair white; in scalls, yellow (Sipra, ibid.; Rashi). 
The color sahob appears only in this chapter (vv 30, 32, 36). Its identification is 
moot. Some rabbis render it “golden” (Sipra, ibid.) or “pale gold” (pale, Rashi 
on v 37) or describe it: “like the plumage of young pigeons after they have lost 
their first feathers” (Radak in his Book of Roots: cf. b. Hul 22b). By contrast, 
Saadiah, on the basis of the Arab, cognate sahiba ‘gold-shining’, renders it 
“chestnut, reddish brown.” Indeed, Tg. Onq. actually gives “red,” whereas Tg. 
Ps.-J. and the Pesh. offer “shiny” (Pines 1971: 670). Thus, the range would 
allow for “pale to [golden, or reddish] yellow, shiny” (Brenner 1982: 105). The 
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translation adopted here is, for want of a definitive study, the traditional one, 
“yellow/' bearing in mind that the ancients did not distinguish between yellow 
and green (Landsberger 1967; cf. the Note on “green," v 49). Yellow, more¬ 
over, is favored because it is characteristic of favus , the disease associated with 
scall (see the Note below), “the crusts being yellow the hair itself takes on the 
colour of hay" (Hulse 1975: 99). The Qumran sectaries take the yellow color as a 
sign of decay: KY K<$B HW >$R [Y]S HRH§ THTW WYQYS SrSW 
WYES PRHW ‘for it is like a plant, which has a worm under it that severs its 
root and makes its blossom wither' (4QD a 7-8). 

sparse (daq). Rabbi Yohanan ben Nuri claims it means “thin," that is, 
emaciated (Gen 41:6). Rabbi Akiba claims it means “defectively thin and 
short." 

R. Yohanan b. Nuri says even if it is long. R. Yohanan b. Nuri said: what 
does the expression mean when they say “this stick is daq/ 7 or “this reed 
is daq 77 ? —does it mean that it is defectively thin and short or defectively 
thin and long? R. Akiba said to him: Before we learn from the reed let us 
learn from the hair—[for if we say,] “the hair of such-a-one is daq 77 daq 
means that it is defectively thin and short, not that it is defectively thin 
and long. (m. Neg. 10:1; Sipra , Neg. Tazria c par. 5:6) 

Medical science would reject both interpretations, however, in favor of the 
evidence that the fibrous tissue destroys hair follicles so that the hair has thinned 
out, in other words, it has become “sparse” (Hulse 1975: 99). 

scall (neteq). It is so called because the hair is nittaq "torn off', as one whose 
testes are natuq (22:24; Ramban). The hair weakens and snaps, as a strand of 
tow or rope is torn apart ( yinnateq , Judg 16:9; Qoh 4:12 [Wessely 1846]). Thus 
the term neteq is appropriate for hair disease (Sipra, Neg. Tazria c par. 5:9); the 
hair becomes detached or is torn from the follicles or the scalp. The yellowing of 
the hair is characteristic of favus rather than psoriasis (Hulse 1975: 99), favus 
being defined as “a severe fungus infection of the skin" (Hulse 1975: 103). 

The yellow cup-shaped crust of favus is certainly very different from the 
plaque of scales of psoriasis and the crusting of severe seborrhoeic derma¬ 
titis. Thus it is not inappropriate that a different word should be used for 
the two types of lesion. The way this passage is written and the reference 
to netek in Lev. 14:54 both suggest that although favus came within the 
priests' concept of sara c at it was recognized that there was a difference 
between netek and what we might call the “psoriasis-like form of 
sara'at” (Hulse 1975: 99) 

Yet another explanation holds that “inadequate nutrition must always be consid¬ 
ered a significant etiology for disease. For example, Kwashiakor, a protein defi- 
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ciency syndrome, seen in Arab children, is associated with copper-red to yellow 
colored fine hair and scaling of the skin" (Wright and Jones forthcoming B). 

The question can be raised: Why is the disease not labeled neteq from the 
start, instead of nega c ‘affection' (v 29)? This verse gives the answer: The hair 
must first fall out and be replaced by yellow hair before the verdict of neteq can 
be given (Ramban). But if yellow hair precedes the fallen hair, then it is not 
neteq and is considered pure ( Sipra , Neg. Tazria c 8:6). Scientific opinion dis¬ 
agrees: the hair falls out after turning yellow (Hulse 1975: 99). 

scale disease (sara c at). After the identification has been made that the neteq 
is a form of sara c at, the latter term does not occur again in this pericope (vv 29- 
37). 


jaw. zaqan, literally, “beard." But because the disease actually attacks 
the skin to which the hairs of the beard are attached, “jaw" is the more ac¬ 
curate rendering. It also complements the term ro 3 s ‘head’, that is, its hairy 
area. 


31. Seidl (1982: 38) correctly points to the semantic and structural parallel¬ 
ism between vv 31-36 and vv 4-8. Note the verbal equivalents that follow in the 
same sequential order: 3 en-mafehu c amoq min-ha^r (v 3lap || v 4a(3); wehisgir 
hakkohen 3 et-nega c . . . sib c at yamim ‘the priest shall quarantine [the person 
with] the . . . affection for seven days' (v 31 b || v 4b); lo 3 -pdid ‘has not spread' (v 
32a(3 || v 5a y)\ wehisgir hakkohen . . . sib c at yamim senit ‘The priest shall quar¬ 
antine ... for another seven days' (v 33b || v 5b); wera 3 a hakkohen . . . 
bayyom hassebiS ‘On the seventh day the priest shall examine' (v 34aa || v 6aa); 
lo 3 -paia ‘has not spread’ (v 34a(3 ]| v 6aa); wetihar 3 oto hakkohen wekibbes 
begadayw wetaher ‘the priest shall pronounce him pure; he shall wash his clothes, 
and he shall be pure' (v 34b || v 6b); we 3 im pasoh yipseh . . . ba c or 3 ahdre tohdrdto 
wera 3 ahu hakkohen wehinneh paid . . . ba c or . . . tame 3 hu 3 ‘If, however, the 
. . . should spread on the skin after he has been pronounced pure, the priest shall 
examine him. If the . . . has spread on the skin . . . he is impure’(w 35, 36a || 
vv 7a, 8). Clearly, both pericopes were composed by the same hand. 

But when (weki). Because this verse is a continuation of vv 29-30, the 
particle we 3 im should have been expected, as in the parallel (v 4). But the sense 
of ki here is not the conditional “if," rather the temporal “when." 

it does not appear to go deeper than the skin. But if it did, it would be 
pronounced impure (cf. vv 32b, 34a). 

yet there is no black hair in it If there were, it would have been pronounced 
pure (cf. v 37; Sipra, Neg. Tazria c 8:9). According to the rabbis, the hair need 
not be black in order to be pure; any color but yellow would do {Sipra, Neg. 
Tazria c 8:5). But if the text only mentions black, does it mean that there were no 
blonds or redheads among the Israelites? This may be the case, for Semites 
always appear in Egyptian wall-paintings as blackheads. Moreover, the Sumeri¬ 
ans refer to non-Sumerians, presumably Semites, as blackheads. Unfortunately, 
this deduction cannot be definitively derived from this verse, because the very 
reading “black" is in doubt. For “black" the LXX reads “yellow." Support for 
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the latter reading can be mustered from the facts that yellow hair is the key 
symptom for neteq (v 30) and that the appearance of yellow hair is what the 
priest looks for after the quarantine (v 32). Once this reading is accepted, then 
the conclusion follows that any hair but yellow will qualify for a diagnosis of 
purity, hence there is no need to assume that Israelites are just blackhaired. But 
because regrowth of black hair is a sine qua non for healing (v 37), the MT must 
be adjudged correct, and the question of the absence of-nonbrunettes in Israel 
still stands. 

the priest shall quarantine . On the basis of MT's 4 ‘black," the priest would 
impose the quarantine to see whether there would be a regrowth of black hair in 
order to purify him (v 37). But on the basis of the reading “yellow” (LXX), the 
quarantine would be imposed to see whether the scall generates yellow hair, 
which would render him impure. 

32. and there is no yellow hair in it welo’-hdyd bo se c ar sahob y literally, “and 
there was no yellow hair in it,” in other words, none grew in the scall during the 
quarantine. Neither did black hair grow in it; otherwise, the person would have 
to be pronounced pure (v 37). This verse states three negative criteria for the 
continuation of quarantine: the scall has not spread, it has not generated yellow 
hair, and does not appear deeper than the skin. Apparently, the positive indica¬ 
tion of any one of these criteria suffices for impurity. This is expressly true for 
the scab's spread (v 36) and must be presumed for the others. Thus, if the 
situation remains static, quarantine is mandated. If there is a change then a 
verdict is handed down: spread, yellow hair, or deepness for impurity, black hair 
for purity. 

Qumran mandates the following diagnosis: WPA[HHRH$MTHTH$] C R 
WHPH MR’ {Y}H W LDQ SWHB KYK C $B HW ’$R [T]$ HRHS THTW 
WYQYS SWRSW WYBS PRHW Then will flour[ish the “worm” under the 
ha] ir and its appearance will become thin, yellow, for it is like grass that has a 
worm underneath it, and it will cut off its root and its flower will wither’ (4QD a 
17:7-8; Milik 1966: 105). Qumran's misdiagnosis on the worm is balanced by its 
correct observation concerning the circulation of the blood (see the Note on 
v 34). 

not [appear] deeper (’in c amoq). Ehrlich (1908-14) would read \enennu for 
the negative particle, as in v 34, because ’en can only be used with a noun (v 4), 
but in construct with an adjective it requires a suffix. 

33, shall shave himself, wehitgalldh; that is, round about the scall (Tg. Onq.; 
Tg. Neof.; Sipra y Neg. Tazria c 9:7). Had the text meant that he should shave all 
his hair it would have added kol-§e c dro y as in 14:8, 9. The area to be shaven is 
specified by the rabbis: “How is he shaven that has a scall? They shave the space 
outside it but leave (a circle) two hairs (deep) next to it so that it shall be 
manifest if it spreads” ( m . Neg. 10:5; cf. Sipra y Neg. Tazria c 9:7). The fact that 
the verb is a hithpa c el is interpreted by the rabbis as indicating that the shaving 
may be performed by anyone (t. Neg . 4:1; Sipra y Neg. Tazria c 9:4) in contrast to 
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the shaving that takes place during the purificatory period, which, expressed as a 
pi c el (14:8, 9), is performed by a priest ( t . Neg. 8:6). The rabbis are surely right 
in claiming that the hithpa c el here does not preclude anyone else's performing 
the shaving. (The pi c el y however, does; see the Notes on 14:8, 9.) Strikingly, the 
Qumran sectaries adopt a similar position by interpreting (or altering) this verse, 
as follows: W>$R >MR WS w H HKWHN WGLHW T H{B}R ™${R} ‘Con¬ 
cerning that which was said: The priest shall command that they shall shave the 
head' (4QD a 17:19; Milik 1966: 105). This wording makes it clear that the 
priest orders others to shave (pi c el of glh) his head. Another difference is that 
the shaving of the hair takes place at the initial inspection before the seven-day 
quarantine. The enlarged gimel found in most MSS indicates, according to one 
rabbinic source ( b . Qidd. 30a), the middle verse of the Pentateuch. But the 
Masoretes fix it on 8:7 (cf. also Sop. 9:3). 

without shaving the scall. If the scall is disturbed, the test is apparently 
invalidated. 

quarantine him for another seven days. Why is there a need for a second 
quarantine if no change has taken place—no spread, no yellow hair, no sunken 
appearance—particularly when the absence of these symptoms suffices for a 
purity verdict at the end of the second quarantine (v 34)? The answer begins to 
surface once it is realized that the scall (vv 29-37) follows the pattern of the 
baheret ‘shiny mark' (vv 4-8; see the Note on v 31), for in that case too a static 
condition suffices to warrant a second quarantine (v 5). Conversely, there is only 
one week of quarantine prescribed for a boil or a burn (w 19-28). Why then 
should two quarantines be imposed for a shiny mark or a scall but only one 
quarantine for a boil or a burn? To be sure, the latter, like the former, manifest a 
static condition at the end of the first week, to wit, the lesion has not spread (vv 
23, 28). In the cases of the boil and the burn, however, the lesion appears faded 
from the start (vv 21, 26). The case is otherwise with the shiny mark and the 
scall. The shiny mark is bright at the outset (see the Note on “shiny mark," v 2) 
and is not required to fade by the end of the first quarantine (v 5); it only must 
have faded by the end of the second quarantine to qualify for a verdict of purity 
(v 6). It must, therefore, be assumed that had it faded by the end of the first 
quarantine, in addition to fulfilling the other criterion of not spreading, it would 
at that point have been declared pure. The situation is otherwise with the scall: 
fading is no criterion at all, either at the beginning or at the end (vv 29-37). 
Spread, yellow hair, and depth are the only symptoms, but as there is no diminu¬ 
tion in color (i.e., the condition remains static) a second quarantine needs to be 
imposed. The argument presented here is corroborated by the case of the fabric 
(vv 47-58). There, too, if there is no change in its condition after the first 
quarantine (v 53) a second quarantine is prescribed (v 54), but only if the color 
becomes faded (keha, the verbal form, the same as in v 6) is the fabric declared 
pure (v 56). 

34. spread . . . deeper. Lack of spread and depth are the only criteria for 
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purity, not the appearance of black hair (cf. v 37). Is it perhaps too soon to 
expect it? But what if a yellow hair reappears? Hoffmann (1953) says that the 
lesion is still adjudged pure because it answers the criteria of this verse. But one 
must assume, with v 30, that yellow hair within a scall is always an inexorable 
sign of impurity (cf. the Note on “spread," v 35). 

Qumran's diagnosis continues as follows: WR*H *M TW{.£}SP MN {/T} 
HHY >L HMT B$B C T HYMYM TAT HW>H W>M LW LtWSP MN 
Hfi[YWT] € L HMYTWT WHGYD NML* [D]M WA[W]H HHYYM 
C WLH WY^RDTBW ‘And the priest will examine if there will be added from 
the live to the dead (hairs) during the seven days, it is impure. But if there will 
not be added from the 1 [ive] to the dead (hairs) and if the artery will be filled 
with [bl]ood and the sp[i]rit of life will ascend and descend in it’ (4QD a 17:10— 
12; Milik 1966: 105, cf. also 4QD 9 1:3, 7; 2:1). Two remarkable things highlight 
this text: the recognition that the onset of scale disease is symbolic of the 
approach of death (see chap. 11, Comment B and chap. 15, Comment G) and 
that the blood circulates (“ascend and descend") in the arteries (cf. also 4QD 9 
2:1), a medical fact that was first observed by Asaph the Physician in the sixth 
century c.e. and not fully understood until the seventeenth century by William 
Harvey (Baumgarten 1990). The difference between the Bible and Qumran 
should also be noted: Qumran's diagnosis take place during the first week; unlike 
the Bible it does not mention a second week. 

he shall wash his clothes . In addition, he must undergo ablutions (see the 
Note on 11:28). Its purpose is to exempt him from the purificatory rite he 
would have had to undergo had the priest declared him impure (14:1-32; Sipra, 
Neg. Tazria c 9:8). Still, the fact that he must bathe at all indicates that he has 
contracted some form of impurity, a lesser one to be sure, one that does not 
require external purifications and sacrifices, but one that will be eliminated 
when he immerses himself in water (cf. the Notes on vv 6 and 58). 

35. spread. In view of the statement in v 36 that the priest need not look for 
a yellow hair, it should be obvious that its discovery, even without any sign that 
the lesion had spread, should suffice for the priest to declare him impure 
(Abravanel). 

36. look, yebaqqer , in other words, inquire, investigate. This interpretation 
of biqqer seems clear from this context as well as from that of 27:33, and is 
adopted by Tg. Ps.-J., Tg. Neof., Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and Rashbam (cf. Ezek 34:11, 
12; Prov 20:25). It becomes problematical with its nominal form, a hapax, 
biqqoret (cf. the detailed Note on 19:20 and, in the interim, Milgrom 1976f: 
129 n. 460; Loewenstamm 1980). 

he is impure (tame* hu y ). It is assumed that the priest pronounced him 
impure, that is, his scall was certified as scale disease and he was banished from 
the camp (cf. the Note on “he is pure. The priest shall pronounce him pure," 
v 37). 
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37. This verse has no counterpart in the similarly structured pericope, 
vv 2-8 (cf. the Note on v 31). It speaks of a second certification by the priest 
that the scall is pure if it spreads again following the priest's first certification of 
its purity. 

has retained its color (bPenayw ( amad). The meaning of this expression has 
been discussed at length in the Note on v 5. Note the three different render¬ 
ings: ‘'appearance, color" (Radak); priest's opinion, literally, "in his eyes" (Tg. 
Neof.; Sipra , Neg. Tazria c 9:14); "as it was" (Tg. Onq. y Tg. Ps.-J.); and the proof 
for the first reading. 

and (we[§e c ar}). Does the waw here mean "and" or "or"? Are two symp¬ 
toms or one needed to declare him pure? A debate rages across the pages of the 
Talmud between Rabbi Josiah and Rabbi Jonathan (e.g., b. Yoma 57b; b. B. 
Mes. 94b; b. Menah. 90b) about whether the waw can mean "or." Now there is 
no doubt that waw can be equivalent to J o (e.g., Exod 12:5; 21:15, 17; Hazze- 
quni), and some claim that to be its meaning here (Hoffmann 1953). This is 
doubtful, though, for the criterion of spread is sufficient in itself to declare the 
lesion impure (vv 35-36). Thus, even if a black hair appears while the scall 
continues to spread, the scall cannot be pronounced pure. Both criteria are 
essential, requiring the waw to be rendered "and." 

has grown (samah). This verb stands for new growth (e.g., Judg 16:22). Its 
absence in v 30 implies that in that case the hair is not new, rather, the existing 
black hair has turned yellow (Wessely 1846). The rabbis claim that any color but 
yellow also qualifies (Sipra, Neg. Tazria c 8:5) but, as noted above (Note on "yet 
there is no black hair in it," v 31), the chances are that redheads or blonds were 
rare or nonexistent in ancient Israel and its environs. 

The Qumran sectaries specify, Y{S}PWR HKWHN T H&WRT 
HMYTWT WHHYWT WR>H >M YW{S)SP MN {K}HHY >L HMTBSBT 
HYMYM TAP HWH WM LWLYWSP MN HHYWT <L HMYTWT . . . 
[.NRP°] HNG C ‘the priest may count the dead and live hair and see whether any 
has been added from the live to the dead; while if none has been added from the 
live to the dead . . . the affliction [is healed]’ (4QD a 10-13). 

he is pure. The priest shall pronounce him pure (tahor hu> wetihdro hak- 
kohen). Some claim that just as he requires immersion and laundering after his 
quarantine (v 34), so too he must bathe and launder after his scall has erupted 
again and then healed (e.g., Hoffmann 1953). The rabbis, noting the peculiar 
order of these sentences, interpret them as follows: only if the scall is truly pure 
may the priest pronounce it pure (Sipra, Neg. Tazria c 9:16; y. Pesah. 6:1), and 
they further record that this is one of the three scriptural difficulties that moti¬ 
vated Rabbi Hillel to leave Babylonia to study with the masters Shemaiah and 
Abtalim in the land of Israel (t. Neg. 1:15). Nevertheless, it is precisely in the 
peculiar order of the sentences that the solution lies (contrast vv 13, 17, 34). Its 
import is that because he has become pure, the priest imposes upon him the rite 
of purification (Wessely 1846). Indeed, following the scall’s initial healing 
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(v 34), it began to spread again, whereupon it was declared impure (v 36). 
Presumably, the person was banished from the camp (vv 45-46) until the affec¬ 
tion was certified as healed by the priest (14:2—3a), who then prescribed the 
necessary purificatory rites (14:3b—32). This interpretation requires that these 
verses be understood as they appear—in sequence. Verse 37 cannot follow v 34 
chronologically, which would imply that the priest must issue two consecutive 
verdicts of purity. Rather, after a period during which the scall had reappeared 
and its bearer has been declared impure and banished from the camp, the scall 
heals; the priest certifies this and enjoins upon him the requisite purificatory 
rites. 

38-39. Tetters. A white skin eruption that is faded, is not sunken, and does 
not have white hair is considered pure and requires no quarantine. The question 
needs to be asked: Why did not the editor first complete his description of 
impure cases (vv 42-44) before describing pure cases? Apparently, he ordered 
his material according to the subject: men and women together first (vv 38-39), 
then men alone (vv 40-44; Keter Torah). 

38. When a man or woman (we’is *6 Hssa). The neutral J adam ‘person' could 
have been used (as in vv 2, 9), but probably the opening of the previous pericope 
(v 29) influenced this opening as well. 

has (yihyeh). The verb is singular despite its plural subject, “shiny marks.” 
The verb hayd in the singular frequently takes a plural subject (e.g., Gen 1:14). 
The possibility also exists that the writer wished to preserve a uniform style in 
opening each pericope with ki-yihyeh (vv 2, 18, 24, 29; Paran 1989). 

numerous shiny marks (beharot beharot). The y atnah under the first beharot 
should be disregarded. Repetition at times expresses hyperbole, for instance, 
be y erot be’erot hemar ‘all asphalt pits’ (Gen 14:10); gebim gebim ‘nothing but 
trenches' (2 Kgs 3:16; GKC $123e). The emendation of the second beharot to 
kehot ‘fading’, as in v 39, must be rejected, for the evaluation of the affection 
can only be made by the priest. 

39. dull (kehot). It must be assumed that not only are the marks not shiny 
but also they are not sunken and do not have white hair; any one of these 
symptoms would place the eruptions under suspicion of scale disease (v 3). 

white (lebanot). This dull white appearance is basically what distinguishes 
the bohaq ‘tetter’ from the previous sara c at ‘scale disease’ group (Radak). The 
white is that of the white spaces between freckles (Rashi) or the white spots on 
young boys’ faces (Rashi on b. Nid. 19a). According to Keter Torah, dark bohaq 
spots are impure; hence white had to be specified lest the conclusion be incor¬ 
rectly drawn that just as white condemns a lesion in the previous cases, so it does 
here. Medical authorities are of the opinion that bohaq diagnoses as leukoderma 
or vitiligo and sara c at as psoriasis and its congeners (Hulse 1975: 99-100; cf. the 
Note below). 

a tetter (bohaq). A ha pax but found in rabbinic Hebrew (e.g., b. Ber. 58b; 
b. Meg. 24b). It may be related to Akk. epqu ‘scale disease’, as in 
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LU.SAHAR.SUB.BA = e-ep-qa-am ma-lu-u; (Sumerian) “covered with scales" 
= (Akkadian) “full of scale disease" ( CAD E, 246). The LXX renders alphos , 
which is defined as “dull white leprosy" (Liddell and Scott 1940: 1.74). Most 
scientists identify it with either vitiligo or leukoderma (Driver 1963: 575; Hulse 
1975: 95; cf. Leibowitz 1976: 422). It is noncontagious, common in tropical and 
semitropical countries. It is unsightly, but no danger to health (Snaith 1967). 

40-44. Baldness. Ordinary baldness, whether it starts from the forehead or 
the crown, is not impure unless it is marked by reddish-white patches. 

When a man s hair. But not a woman's, for she is rarely affected by baldness 
(Ibn Ezra on v 41). The word “hair" is not in the text but must be understood 
from the use of the root mrt; cf. below. 

falls out (yimmaret). The verb marat means “pluck, tear out hair" (Isa 50:6; 
Ezek 29:18; Ezra 9:3; Neh 13:25), though others relate it to the pu c al morat, 
that is, memorat 'polished' (1 Kgs 7:45; Ezek 21:16; cf. also Akk. maratu 'rub') 
on the grounds that a bald head looks shiny (Ramban). Ordinary baldness differs 
from a scall, which also causes baldness, in that in the latter case, the hair first 
turns yellow before it falls out (v 30) but in baldness, the hairs that fall out are 
black and healthy (Wessely 1846). Also the scall remains surrounded by hair (v 
33; Ramban), and the hair of the scall will regenerate (v 37), whereas baldness is 
permanent (Rashi on m. Neg. 10:10; Ramban). 

bald [on the crown] (qereah). For this meaning, see 2 Kgs 2:23. Akk. qarruhu 
also has this meaning, but is a loanword from Aramaic (AHw 905b). It is clearly 
related to the noun qerah ‘ice' (Ps 147:17; Job 6:10; 37:10; 38:29). That the 
baldness here refers only to that which begins on the crown but not on the 
forehead, see m. Neg. 10:10; Sipra , Neg. Tazria c 10:7, and the Notes below. 

41. from the front of his head, mippe^at pdndyw, literally, “from the rim of 
his face," that is, the front slope of the head (Rashi). 

bald on the forehead, gibbeah; in other words, the baldness starts from the 
forehead and not from the crown. According to the rabbis, the temples are also 
included (Sipra, Neg. Tazria c 10:7) in this condition, which they define as fol¬ 
lows: “What counts as (i.e., what is the area covered by) forehead-baldness 
(gabbahat). [Lack of hair] from the crown sloping forward over against the hair 
above [the face]” (m. Neg. 10:10). Thus when King Uzziah was struck with scale 
disease and his forehead shone (2 Chr 26:19), he was technically a gibbeah , but 
one whose affection was impure (v 43). The Akk. cognate gubbuhu also means 
“bald," but not in the narrower, technical sense of the Hebrew. The word gbh 
occurs in a recently excavated inscription from Tel Ira (Beit-Arieh 1983). It is 
one of four personal names in a census list (mpqd), and it may be the individual's 
nickname based on his defect, namely, “baldy." 

42. reddish-white (labdn y ddamdam). See the Note on v 19. Hulse (1975: 
98) identifies it as a form of psoriasis. It is the brightness of this color that 
renders it impure. For the meaning of y adamdam as “bright red," see the Note 
on v 19. 
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on the bald crown (baqqarahat). “What counts as (i.e., what is the area 
covered by) crown-baldness? [Lack of hair] from the crown sloping backward to 
the protruding bone of the neck” ( m . Neg. 10:10). This noun should not be 
confused with the noun qorha (21:5); Deut 14:1; Amos 8:10; Isa 3:24), which 
refers to manmade, self-imposed baldness, qdrahat is a nominal formation that 
connotes diseases (cf. Deut 28:22 for some examples). By the same token, scale 
disease of the forehead is therefore called gabbahat. 

on his bald crown or forehead (begarahto \6 begabbahto). These two terms 
are repeated in order to emphasize that the reddish-white patches are not on the 
fleshy parts of his body and hence boils (v 19) or burns (v 24),”but are on the 
hairy parts of the head. 

43. him foto). The antecedent is probably the nega c (y 42) ‘affection', as in 
vv 3, 30, 31, 32. The Sam. reads ’otah, that is, the sara c at (v 42). In either case 
the disease stands for the person (see the Note on “affection,” v 3). 

discolored affection (£e*et hannega c ). The discoloration by itself is neutral 
(v 2). It is not impure unless it generates raw flesh and turns the hair white 
(v 10) or, as in this case, it is characterized by reddish-white streaks (Wessely 
1846). Perhaps the term §e*et is chosen for stylistic reasons—to balance the 
beharot at the beginning of this pericope (v 38). It has already been observed 
that the two terms are used synonymously but chiastically in the pericopes on 
boils (vv 18-23) and on bums (vv 24-28; see the Notes on “shiny mark,” vv 23, 
24). The chiastic alternation of the two was also detected in the first pericope on 
skin affections (vv 2-18). Note the order §e*et y baheret (v 2), baheret (v 4), se*et 
(v 10). Thus their alternation in this pericope may also have been deliberate. 

like scale disease of fleshy skin in appearance (kemar'eh saracat c or basdr). 
One way of interpreting the clause is to link it to the opening words of this 
verse: the priest will examine him as if he had a skin- and not a hair-affection. 
But the use of hinneh indicates the beginning of a new sentence (see the Note 
on v 6) and the clause in question merely indicates that the appearance—or 
rather the color—of the affection has to be like the reddish white of boils (v 19) 
and burns (v 24) in order to require the priest to condemn it. This clause is what 
differentiates v 43 from v 42: first, the person notices the reddish-white patches 
on his scalp, but the priest's examination is more precise—the patches must 
resemble the reddish-white appearance of fleshy-skin scale disease. 

44. has scale disease. saru c a\ literally, “is scale-diseased.” The passive parti¬ 
ciple is used for the first time. It serves as an introduction to the instructions 
concerning his comportment (vv 45-46). This term is found in the Priestly 
writings (13:44, 45; 14:3; 22:4; Num 5:2); but it should be noticed that in P 
(13:44, 45; 14:3) it is used participially, referring to the one who is stricken with 
scale disease, while in H (22:14; Num 5:2) it is a noun, the technical term for 
the one who has been so certified. Yet he still is not called a mes6rd c y P’s 
technical term for a certified bearer of scale disease (14:2), because the priest's 
certification has not yet taken place (see the Notes on v 45 and 14:2, 3). 
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he is impure. The priest shall not fail to pronounce him impure (tame* hu* 
tamme* yetamme*ennu hakkohen). The threefold mention of the root tm* is for 
staccato emphasis. Lest the priest confuse his condition with baldness, he should 
be particularly punctilious in examining his patient. 

he has an affected head. bero*so nig% literally, “the affection is on his 
head/’ The sense is, because he has an affected head (Saadiah). The purpose of 
this added sentence may be to stress the fact that although his affection is 
treated like fleshy-skin scale disease (v 43b), it is technically a nega € rd*g ‘a head 
affection' and should be classified with the neteq ‘scall' (vv 29-33), which is also 
labeled “a head affection" (v 29). Thus it is logical that this pericope is placed 
here, after the neteq. Hence, this chapter so far divides into two main sections: 
nega c< or ‘fleshy skin affections' (vv 1-28) and nega c rd*S ‘head affections' (vv 29- 
44). To be sure, vv 38-39, dealing with pure tetters on the body, are, in this 
classification, out of place. But, as observed already (see the Note on vv 38-39), 
the editor desired to list first all skin diseases affecting both men and women (vv 
1-39) before the ones concerning only men (vv 40-44). 

45-46. The Comportment of a Certified Carrier of Scale Disease. He must 
rend his clothes, dishevel his hair, veil his mouth, warn persons in his ambience 
that he is impure, and isolate himself outside the camp. These and salient 
features of his purification are striking reminders of his similitude to the corpse- 
contaminated person. Both rend their clothes, dishevel their hair (10:4), con¬ 
taminate by overhang (see the Note on 14:47; Num 19:14), and are sprinkled 
(14:7, Num 19:19) with spring water (14:6; Num 19:17) containing cedar, hys¬ 
sop, and crimson yarn (14:6; Num 19:6). These differences should not be over¬ 
looked: The corpse-contaminated person does not veil his mouth, warn others of 
his presence, or offer sacrifices for his purification (contrast 14:1-32), but 
uniquely requires the ashes of a red cow (Num 19:1-12). The quantitative 
(purificatory) and qualitative (theological) comparison will be made in chap. 15, 
Comments F and G. 

45. As for the person stricken with scale disease. wehassarura c *aser bo han - 
nega c f literally, “As for the scale-diseased person in whom there is an affection." 
This lengthy circumlocution is necessary because the sarua c here is no longer the 
same as the one in the previous verse. For now he has been certified as a bearer 
of scale disease. Hence, the clause needs to be added “in him there is an 
affection.” That is, the sarua c oi v 44 is now the certified sdrua c of v 45. To be 
sure, the circumlocution could have been avoided by using the technical term 
mesora c . But this term is reserved for the purificatory period (chap. 14). Besides, 
it was important to qualify the sarua c of v 44 by the additional clause “in whom 
there is an affection" to indicate that henceforth we are dealing not with the 
case of an affected scalp but with every incidence of scale disease. As his scale 
disease is now confirmed, his appearance changes, as follows: “The mes6ra c who 
is quarantined differs from the mesora < who is certified impure only in dishev¬ 
eled hair and rent garments" (m. Meg. 1:7; cf. m. Neg. 8:8). The rabbis also 
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define the difference in this way: “one whose scale disease requires healing 
(14:3) and excludes one whose scale disease is such in virtue not of [requiring] 
healing but seven days [of isolation]" ( b. Meg . 8b). 

rent (perumim). The purpose is for mourning (Tg. Ps.-J.; Tg. Neof.). There 
exists the possibility that this term means “rent [at the seams]," in contrast with 
qeruHm “rent [anywhere]" (Keter Torah). Yet the rabbis equate the two terms 
(Sipra , Neg. Tazria c 12:6). Cf. the discussion of this term in the Note on 10:6; 
cf. also 21:10. 

disheveled (parua c ). This word is given a detailed discussion in the Note on 
10:6 (cf. also the Note on 21:10), where the three most accepted translations— 
“untrimmed," “uncovered," and “disheveled”—are evaluated. The last render¬ 
ing, justified in the Note on 10:6 and accepted here, is affirmed by the rabbis 
(Rabbi Eliezer in Sipra, Neg. Tazria c 12:6; the Tgs. to 10:6; Ezek 34:6), by 
analogy to the unbraiding of the hair of the suspected adulteress (t. Sota. 1:7; 
Tg. Ps.-J. to Num 5:15) and to the Nazirite who had to let his hair grow wild 
(Sipra, Naso* 25). 

he shall cover (yaJteh). With his clothes, according to Ibn Ezra, probably 
basing himself on the rabbinic claim that he lowers the mantle over his head like 
a mourner “in the manner of the Arabs" ( h . Mo c ed Qat. 24a; cf. Sipra, Neg. 
Tazria c 12:7; Tg. Onq.; Tg. Ps.-J.). Elsewhere in Scripture the verb c ata 'cover’ is 
found with the following objects: cloak (1 Sam 28:14), clothing (Ps 109:19), 
light (Ps 104:2), passion (Isa 59:17), and shame (Ps 71:13). 

moustache (idpdm). On the basis of the term §epamo (2 Sam 15:25), Ibn 
Ezra claims that the mem is part of the root. This is disputed by Tur-Sinai 
(1960b: 7605b n. 2), who argues that the mem is affixed like pidyom (Num 3:49) 
and the proper nouns ger§om and milkom (cf. GKC J85t), hence a form of 6apa 
'lip' or 'moustache' (so rendered by the LXX in 2 Sam 19:25). Tg. Ps.-J. trans¬ 
lates “His mouth will be covered." But the idiom c a$a * et-tepamo (2 Sam 19:25) 
can only mean “trim his moustache" (for c a$a 'trim' cf. Deut 21:12). 

The expression c ata Sapdm is found again in Ezek 24:17, 22, where it refers 
to a rite of mourning (a rite still practiced by Babylonian Jews and their Arab 
neighbors during the rabbinic period, b. Mo c ed Qat. 24a; see the Note above) 
and in Mic 3:7, where it is used metaphorically for the time in which people will 
be speechless from humiliation (cf. Saadiah). 

The reason for this covering rite is explained as “probably to make himself 
unrecognizable to the mysterious powers that hover round him even as they do 
round those who mourn" (Noth 1965). But the prescription speaks of covering 
the upper lip (or mouth). That he also covers his eyes and a good part of his face 
is clearly incidental. More to the point is Ibn Ezra’s comment that his breath 
should not contaminate. This too is what the rabbis must have had in mind: “R. 
Yohanan said: It is prohibited to go four cubits to the east of a leper. R. Simeon 
b. Laqish said: Even a hundred cubits. They did not really differ: the one who 
said four cubits referred to a time when there is no wind blowing, whereas the 
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one who said a hundred cubits referred to a time when a wind is blowing” 
(Midr. Lev. Rab. 16:3). The Qumran sectaries go farther by specifying 
WRHWQ MN HTHRH STYM c $RH >MH BDBRW >LYW ‘He shall be [at 
least] twelve cubits distant from [food of] purity when speaking with him [any 
person]’ (4QThr A1:1 —2; Milgrom forthcoming B). “R. Mana would walk with 
people affixed with boils. R. Abaye said to him: Do not walk to the east of him 
but to the west of him” ( y . B. Bat 3:9). As the prevailing winds came from the 
west, the rabbis were obviously concerned to prevent the breath of one who was 
in mourning or afflicted with scale disease from impinging on anyone. We are 
dealing here once again with ritual impurity powerful enough to be airborne and 
to affect persons and objects (but not sancta) without coming into direct contact 
with them. But the Priestly system of impurity limits airborne impurity to 
persons only when they find themselves under the same roof (see chap. 4, 
Comment C and chap. 15, Comment F). Contamination by breath is not 
incorporated into the Priestly system and, hence, must represent folk belief. 

The rabbis’ warning about distancing oneself greatly to the east of a scale- 
diseased person was anticipated by the sectaries of Qumran, who prescribed that 
the dwellings of such persons should not only be placed outside the community, 
in conformance with Scripture (v 40), but to the east (11QT 46:16-18). Yadin 
adds the suggestion that such a practice explains why the house of Simeon the 
leper, where Jesus stayed, was located in Bethany (Mark 14:3), located to the 
southeast of Jerusalem (1983: 1.305). It is certainly not out of place to point to 
the comparative evidence from ancient Persia: the Zoroastrian priest wore a 
piece of gauze before his mouth when he came near the sacred fire lest he soil it 
by his breath (Carnoy, ERE 10.492; Boyce 1975: 309). Finally, one should note 
that the rites prescribed for the scale-diseased person are precisely the same as 
for the corpse-contaminated one. The association of scale disease and, indeed, 
all severe impurity with death is discussed in detail in Comment A below and in 
chap. 15, Comment G. 

and he shall call out, " Impure! Impure /” (wetame 3 tame 3 yiqra 3 ). So that 
people will withdraw from him ( Sipra , Neg. Tazria c 12:7; b. Mo c ed Qat. 5b), lest 
he contaminate them by touch or by overhang, according to the Priestly system 
(see chap. 15, Comment F), or by his breath, according to popular belief (see 
the Note on "moustache,” above). Tg. Neof. paraphrases: "He calls out, 'With¬ 
draw from the impure lest you become impure.’ ” The practice of certified scale- 
diseased persons to ward off oncomers by pointing to their impurity is paralleled 
by this poignant picture of the Jerusalemites after their city was destroyed: 
"They wandered blindly through the streets, defiled with blood, so that no one 
was able to touch their garments. 'Away! Unclean!’ people shouted at them, 
‘Away! Away! Touch not!’” (Lam 4:15a). Here, however, the call has been 
reversed: instead of the warning being issued by the self-diseased persons it 
originated from bypassers—emphasizing the extent to which the Jerusalemites 
had become repugnant. Later commentators softened the harshness of the ostra- 
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cism, for example, “He thereby informs others of his sorrow so that they implore 
mercy on his behalf" ( b . Nid. 66a); he must call out because being garbed like a 
mourner others may approach him to offer consolation (Wessely 1846). The fear 
of being in the proximity of one who has scale disease is apparent from the 
statements in the Avesta that a prayer should be recited upon sighting such a 
person (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). 

46. as long as (kol-yeme J 'aser). A relative conjunction preceded by a noun in 
construct is treated as a preposition (Gen 39:20; Num 9:19; Deut 23:5; Joiion 
1923: $129q; GKC SI30c). 

He shall be impure . ... He is impure (yitma* . . . tame? hu y ). The imper¬ 
fect is used because it is modified by the statement that the complaint is limited. 
It is followed by a repetition of the same word, but as an adjective, without 
qualifications: the impurity is indefinite; there is no telling how long it will last 
(see the Note on v 14). 

It is significant that the text does not describe the effect of the scale- 
diseased person on other persons and things as it does in the cases of the zab/ 
zaba and the menstruant (chap. 15). This is clearly attributable to his exclusion 
from the community; he will be in total isolation (D. Wright). The rabbis, 
however, equate him with the zab/zaba, menstruant, and parturient in the 
effect of his impurity when one touches him (m. Zabim 5:6; cf. t. Zabim 5:3). 

he shall dwell apart (badad yeseb). His banishment is described graphically 
(and realistically) in a Babylonian kudurru (boundary) inscription: “As a prisoner 
driven out of the gate of the city, forced to dwell outside its walls ... so that 
its citizens do not approach him" (Nougayrol 1948: 207). The rabbis go farther, 
interpreting badad as bilebad ‘alone'; in other words, he must dwell apart even 
from bearers of other impurities (Tgs.; Sipra, Neg. Tazria c 12:13; Sipre Num. 1; 
Midr. Ley. Rab. 16:3), but not from other bearers of the same impurity, to judge 
from the evidence of the narratives (2 Kgs 7:3-10; Luke 17:11-19). The secta¬ 
ries of Qumran affirm this view explicitly: BDD LKWL HTA/PYM Y$B ‘Of all 
of the impurity bearers he shall dwell apart’ (4QThr Al:l; Milgrom forthcom¬ 
ing B). That scale disease requires total isolation is not due to its ostensible 
physical contagion, which must be emphatically denied (see Comment A be¬ 
low), but for the ritual—but not medical—reason that its impurity is contagious 
under the same roof, a postulate not only explicit in the rabbinic system 
(m. Kelim 1:4; m. Neg. 13:7; cf. Jos., Con. Ap. 1.281) but implicit in the Priestly 
biblical.system (see chap. 15, Comment F). In this regard the scale-diseased 
person bears the same degree of impurity as the corpse (Jos., Ant. 3.264; Sipre 
Num. 105; b. Yebam. 103b). 

The question needs to be addressed: Why banish the mesora c if his disease 
is not contagious; what difference does it make if he is ritually contagious and 
even contaminates his whole community? The answer rests upon the distinctive 
virulence of his impurity to contaminate by overhang. If he were to remain in 
the community, people might be with him under the same roof and be unaware 
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of it and then enter the sanctuary or eat sacred food. And it is this fatal contact 
between the impure and sacred that had to be avoided at all costs. Hence the 
Priestly legislators banished the mes6rd c . But they had no such fear concerning 
the zab/zaba (chap. 15), for he or she could not contaminate by overhang (see 
chap. 15, Comment F). 

The rabbis remark homiletically that the total isolation of the scale-diseased 
person is the terminal result of his refusal to repent: “The Omnipresent judges 
the person with compassion. Lo, they (plagues) come on his house: if he repents 
it requires dismantling; and if not, it requires demolishing (14:33-53). Lo, they 
appear on his clothing: [if] he repents, it requires tearing; and if not, it requires 
burning (vv 47-58). Lo, they appear on his body: [if] he repents, he repents; and 
if not ‘he shall dwell apart; his dwelling shall be outside the camp' (v 46b)” 
(t. Neg. 6:7). Because the rabbis attribute his disease to his slanderous tongue 
(see Comment B below), they moralize further: “He separated man from his 
wife, a man from his neighbor, therefore said the Torah: ‘He shall dwell apart’ ” 
(b. c Arak. 16b). Qumran’s sectaries take it for granted that the scale-diseased 
person has sinned and that he must repent: YHL LHPYL y T TH[NW]NW ‘He 
shall begin to lay his plea’ (4QThr Al:l; Milgrom forthcoming B). 

his dwelling shall be outside the camp, mihus lammahdneh mosdbo (see 
Num 5:2-5; 12:10); and outside the city (2 Kgs 7:3). Yet, as the later citation 
indicates and as the rabbis affirm, he could roam the country freely ( Sipre Zuta 
to Num 5:2). Nonetheless, the Qumran sectaries planned to confine him to 
separate dwellings outside the city (11QT 46:16-18; 48:14-15; 4QThr Aj.2). 

When King Uzziah was stricken with scale disease, he was confined to the 
bet hahopsit (2 Kgs 15:5; 2 Chr 26:21). On the meaning of this term, D. P. 
Wright supplies the following comment: 

The interpretation of the term byt hhplyt enjoys no general consensus. 

For over fifty years (since Virolleaud 1931: 224) scholars have usually 
drawn upon the parallel Ugaritic term bthptt (VT 51.vii.7; 67.V.15) to 
help clarify the Hebrew. Unfortunately, the Ugaritic term (generally 
divided bt hptt) due to the Hebrew, but cf. Gaster 1946f: 292, who 
divides it b-thptt) is just as obscure as the Hebrew term. All that can be 
said with certainty is that it is the term for the netherworld. The at¬ 
tempts at interpreting the Hebrew term can be sorted out into six cate¬ 
gories: (1) hpsyt is an abstract nominal formation related to the adjective 
hopSi “free”. Radak (ad loc.) understands it to be a place where the king 
stayed having been released or freed from his royal service (similarly 
Lohfink 1982: 125). Montgomery (1941: 321; cf. Montgomery and Geh- 
man 1951: 448) perceives it more abstractly as “ ‘house (= state?) of 
exemption’, i.e., from royal duties”. (2) byt hhpSyt, still connected with 
hopsi or other related Semitic words, is a special place for lepers. Ralbag 
(on 2 Kgs 15:5) says the place was called such because lepers were se- 
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eluded and thus free from contact with other people. Loretz (1976: 129— 

31; cf. 1977: 165), connecting it with Akkadian hupsu, a member of one 
of the lesser social orders' (CAD, H, p. 2419), interprets both the 
Ugaritic and Hebrew terms as 4 Haus der Hupsu-Mannschaft’. The place 
where these lower classes of society lived is applied to the underworld in 
the Ugaritic texts. In the Bible, according to him, a hupsu house contin¬ 
ued to exist where lepers stayed after the hupsu class died out. Cassuto 
(1971: 23; 1954: cols. 75f.) refers to Ps 88:6 and Job 3:19 to show that 
there was a tradition that the dead were considered ‘free'. Hence the 
Ugaritic and Hebrew terms designate the underworld ‘house of freedom' 
meaning ‘house of the dead’. The Hebrew term was applied to the place 
lepers lived since they were considered as dead (cf. b. Nid. 64b; b. Sanh. 
47a; Num 12:13; Feldman 1977: 37f.; for this view see Gurewicz (1963: 

22). W. Rudolph (1955: 284; 1977: 418) treats the term in Hebrew and 
Ugaritic as euphemisms for ‘house of isolation' (cf. Morgenstern 1937— 

38: 1 n. 1). (3) Klostermann, with J. Gray following (1970: 618 n. b; 
619f.; Gray does not connect the Hebrew term with the Ugaritic, see 
1952: 53; 1957: 46), emends the text to betoh hopsit ‘his house freely’ 
(i.e., released from obligations). (4) Albright (1934. 131, and n. 162) 
connects the Hebrew with Arabic hbt ‘below, base' and interprets it as 
‘subterranean house, basement'. (5) Grelot (1964) seeks to establish two 
separate Hebrew roots, hps I (‘free') and hps II. For hps II (attested for 
him in byt hhpsyt and in Ps 88:6) he proposes two possible meanings. 
The first is derived from Arabic habata/habutu which denotes the idea 
of corruption or impurity. Both the Hebrew and Ugaritic terms con¬ 
nected with this second root mean ‘place of putrefaction, rottenness’. (6) 
Grelot alternately connects the Hebrew term with hbs ‘bind, tie up, 
incarcerate’. Thus Hebrew byt hhpifyt means ‘place of confinement’. He 
admits that the Ugaritic bthptt cannot be adapted to this interpretation 
for phonological reasons. (We note in passing that popular Jewish tradi¬ 
tion called the burial cave of the Bene Hazir in the Kidron Valley the bet 
hahopsit, see Avigad 1956: 4.) (1984: 368 n. 25; cf. 1987: 174-76 n. 25) 

Unfortunately, no etymology can be made to determine the location of this 
house, in particular, whether it was located inside or outside the city. One 
suspects that it was the former case. First, Chronicles specifies that Uzziah was 
cut off from the house of the Lord (2 Chr 26:21). Because the Temple was the 
royal chapel (see Amos 7:13) and adjoined the royal palace (Ezek 43:7-8), then 
what is implied is that Uzziah was banished from the royal compound but not 
from the the city of Jerusalem. Furthermore, we are told that he was buried 
“with his fathers in the city of David’’ (2 Kgs 15:7). According to Chronicles, he 
was interred “in the burial field of the kings, because, they said, he was a scale- 
diseased person” (2 Chr 26:23). These verses are not in contradiction, for “the 
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burial of the kings” was most likely adjacent to the royal sepulcher and, hence, 
also inside the old city (Yeivin 1971), a precedent for which would have been 
established by Uzziah's predecessors Jehoram and Joash, who were buried “in 
the city of David but not in the Tombs of the Kings” (2 Chr 21:20; 24:25; cf. 
28:27, Ahaz). If, then, Uzziah was allowed to remain in the city in his death, all 
the more would one expect that there would have been no objection had he 
remained in the city during his life—isolated, yes, but not banished beyond the 
city walls. Strikingly, Uzziah's fate, that he had to abdicate his throne (with 
Jotham as coregent) and leave the palace, was anticipated in a kudurru , a Baby¬ 
lonian boundary inscription “may (Sin) cause them to lose their position in the 
temple or palace” (Nougayrol 1948: 207). 

47-58. Fabrics. In semitropical climates dampness gives rise to mold or 
fungus, which affects and destroys fabrics (Ralbag; Snaith 1967). These infec¬ 
tions resemble those on humans and are treated similarly. Two seven-day peri¬ 
ods of quarantine are prescribed. If the fungus or mold has not spread after the 
first seven days, the garment is washed and quarantined for another seven days. 
If it still has not spread, the affected part is torn out and the fabric may be 
reused. If, however, the affection has spread or it has failed to fade, the fabric 
must be burned. 

The question needs to be asked: Why was the pericope on fabric affections 
attached to those of the body? Indeed, its very structure, bearing a separate 
summation (v 59), and the fact that it interrupts and jars the flow of chaps. 13 
and 14 (see the Note on v 59) indicate that it is clearly an editorial interpola¬ 
tion. Why, then, was it included at all? The medieval commentators conjecture 
that there is a likelihood that scale disease of the body will spread to the clothing 
(Abravanel) or that “scale disease” of fabrics is an unnatural phenomenon; it 
occurs only in the land of Israel as a warning to the owners of the garments to 
mend their ways (Maim., “The Impurity of Scale Disease” 16.10; cf. t. Neg. 6:7, 
cited above). Nevertheless, the juxtaposition of the two pericopes on affections 
of persons and fabrics is most likely due to their strikingly similar symptoms. 
Both “are abnormal surface conditions that disfigure the outside of the skin or 
garment. Both cause the surface to flake or peel” (Wenham 1979). 

Another presupposition of this pericope is that a moldy garment in no way 
reflects on the character of its bearer; otherwise sacrifices or some other rite 
would have been prescribed for the owner of the garment, so that he could make 
expiation for his suspected wrong. The nexus between malady and sin has been 
severed. The malady is diagnosed objectively—scientifically, if you will. The 
extension of scale disease from persons to garments (and to house, 14:33-53) is 
artificially drawn, far removed from its original basis in which the law, that every 
natural disorder is the result of man’s willful disobedience, inexorably reigns (see 
also the Note on “and I inflict,” 14:34). 

The rabbis, to be sure, maintain the sin-punishment syndrome here, claim¬ 
ing that all forms of sdra c at are but a concatenation of plagues visited upon the 
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unrepentant sinner: “He would come to the priest, and the priest says to him, 
‘My son, go and examine yourself and return [from your evil ways]'. For affec¬ 
tions come only because of gossip, and scale disease comes only to those who are 
arrogant” (t Neg. 6:7; cf. Pesiq. R. 17; the question is fully treated in the Note 
on “he shall dwell apart,” v 46). 

47. mold disease (nega c sara c at). The term denoting scale disease is . now 
applied to fabrics. Because, however, the affection is due to mold (or fungus), it 
is here and throughout this pericope rendered “mold disease.” 

a fabric (beged). This word undeniably refers to clothing, but is also generic 
for fabrics (e g., covers for the sancta: Num 4:6-9, 11-13; bedcovers: 1 Sam 
19:13; 1 Kgs 1:1; saddle cloth: Ezek 27:20). The rabbis also include curtains and 
sails (m. Neg. 11:11). 

wool or linen (semer . . . pistim). What about other materials? As Ibn 
Ezra answers (at v 52), “Scripture speaks [of fabrics] that are in contemporane¬ 
ous use,” and for corroboration he cites “when you see the ass of your enemy 
prostrate . . .” (Exod 23:5), which would also apply to other beasts of burden 
such as the mule or horse. In support of his observation it could be added that in 
the similar law in Deuteronomy, written for a later age when more animals were 
in domestic use, the text makes sure to include the ass, ox, sheep—and even 
garments (Deut 22:1-4). That nearly all fabrics in biblical days were made of 
wool or linen is attested by the frequent reference to them as a generic for all 
fabrics (e.g., Deut 22:11; Hos 2:7, 11; Prov 31:3). This also holds in Israel’s 
environs: Greek authors know only of wool and linen fabrics (Voss, cited by 
Dillmann and Ryssel 1897) and the same appears to be the case in Egypt (cf. 
Herod. 2.81). 

48. in the warp (biseti). For this rendering, see the LXX. This is also its 
meaning in rabbinic Hebrew {m. c Erub. 1:10; m. Ketub. 5:9; m. Kelim 17:2; m. 
Ohol 13:6 ; m. Neg. 11:4, 8). Its extended connotations are “vertical” (e.g., m. 
Miqw. 6:9) and “length” (t. Tohar. 10:4). Its Semitic cognates, Akk. satu III 
(AHw), Ug. stt (from sty), and Aramaic setd\ sete, carry the more general mean¬ 
ing “weave.” Its etymology is unknown, but Ibn Ezra conjectures (on Isa 20:4) 
that it it is related to the word for “foundations, buttocks,” set (Isa 20:4); sdtot, 
pi. (2 Sam 10:4; Ps 11:3). It is most likely a technical term that spread over the 
ancient world, for example, Greek histis; Latin sto, referring to the standing 
weaver’s beam (Tur-Sinai 1960a: 7496a n. 2). 

[in the] woof (be c ereb). So rendered by the LXX and the rabbis (citations 
noted above). It refers to the horizontal action of the shuttle by which the 
thread weaves in and out of the threads of the warp. Perhaps it is related to Akk. 
erebu , Ug. ‘rb ‘enter’ (Levine 1987). Ibn Ezra suggests that it is associated with 
the noun c ereb ‘mixture’ (e.g., Exod 12:38; Neh 13:3) because it “mixes,” that is, 
entwines itself with the warp. 

or [in the warp or woof] ( c o). The “or” at the beginning of the verse makes 
it clear that the warp and woof must be distinguished from the fabric discussed 
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in the previous verse. This distinction is sustained throughout the pericope (w 
49, 50, 52, 53, 57, 58). Most commentators agree. They add that the warp and 
woof threads could not be in the loom else they would contaminate each other. 
Hence, they claim, the reference must be to the yarns that are of different 
texture and thickness for the warp and woof and which await being placed on 
the loom. Indeed, support for this view can be mustered from the rabbinic 
notion that the coils of thread for the warp and woof are capable of contracting 
mold disease (m. Neg. 11:8). Driver and White take an alternative view, that “it 
is a very common thing for the woof of cloth to be so thick, that a spot on it 
would not touch the warp-thread at all, and vice versa " (1898: 77). They are 
right. Their observation is fully confirmed by Lillian Elliot of Berkeley, a noted 
weaver and authority on weaving, who specifies even further that the warp and 
woof can vary in three ways—in thickness, dye, and spin—so that the mold on 
the one will most likely run along similar threads and not transfer to the others. 
Thus, the warp and woof in this pericope refer to their respective threads on the 
loom. 

of the linen or the wool (lappiUim welassamer). The order is reversed to 
create a chiasm with the previous verse. Hazzequni suggests that its purpose is 
to indicate that here linen is listed first because in yarn linen is more expensive, 
but in v 47 and thereafter in the pericope wool is first because we are dealing 
with garments, and those of wool are more expensive than linen. Nevertheless, 
the likelihood is that the chiastic arrangement is due to purely literary, stylistic 
considerations. Rashi points out that the prefixed waw must be translated “or” 
else the text might imply a fabric woven of linen and wool, a forbidden mixture 
(19:19; Deut 22:11; cf. chap. 7, Comment B). 

in a skin (be c or). The rabbis would exclude raw skins from this category 
because, in their system, a substance must be usable to become susceptible to 
impurity (see the Note on “that can be put to use,” 11:32). Thus, in order to be 
functional, the skins must be treated. Presumably, they would distinguish this 
term from the one that follows, “anything made in skin” (and from “any article 
of skin,” v 49) by claiming that the latter would refer to manufactured items 
requiring cutting and shaping, such as water skins, in contrast to the former, 
which would apply to tanned and stretched but uncut and unshaped hides used 
for tent skins, rugs, or bedding (cf. Sipra, Neg. Tazria c 13:12). One wonders, 
however, whether susceptibility to impurity is of the same order as susceptibility 
to mold. Impurity is invisible to the eye and a product of the postulates of an 
abstract ritualistic system. By contrast, mold is highly visible and attacks sub¬ 
stances without regard for theoretical postulates. What, indeed, is the law if 
mold breaks out in raw skins? Would it not create as much concern as an 
infected tent skin? Thus, the likelihood is that “skin” here refers to untreated 
skins, those which are perhaps stored on a person's property awaiting treatment. 

anything made of skin, bekol-mele’ket c or, namely, any functional skin, such 
as one for containing liquids (cf. Judg 4:19; 2 Kgs 8:15). In this pericope, 
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meWka is synonymous with keli ‘article' (see below, v 49). The technical usage 
of meld’ka has been discussed (see the Note on “that can be put to use," 11:32). 

49. or [in] the skin ... or in any article of skin ( c o bd c or c o bekol-keli- c or). A 
distinction is made between skins and articles of skin. In the rest of the pericope 
only one term will occur, the word “skin" by itself (v 56) or skin modified by 
either meld’ka (v 51) or keli(\\ 52, 53, 57, 58, 59)—in keeping with the stylistic 
tendency of the Priestly texts to state the full terms at the outset and to tele¬ 
scope them in the rest of the pericope. 

article, keli\ meaning a manufactured implement (cf. the Note on 11:32). 

bright green (yeraqraq). It has been demonstrated that this adjectival form 
bespeaks intensification (cf. the Note on “reddish-white," v 19). So too main¬ 
tain the rabbis: “Garments contract impurity by the greenest of green and by 
the reddest of red" (m. Neg. 11:4); cf. Sipra, Neg. Tazria c 14:2). The exact shade 
is disputed: “R. Eliezer says: ‘Like wax and like a gourd'. Sumkhos says: ‘Like 
the wing of a peacock and like the branches of a palm tree' " (t. Neg. 1:5). It has 
been doubted whether the ancient Near East distinguished between yellow and 
green. In fact, B. Landsberger prefers that ydroq be translated “yellowish" rather 
than “green" (1967: 139-73). More likely, the fact that the word derives from 
yereq ‘vegetation' probably means that it is associated with all of the chromatic 
qualities that can be observed in the world of vegetation, which, indeed, varies 
between yellow and green (Pines 1971). Nonetheless, I have rendered it “green/ 
bright green" here not because it is more accurate but in order to distinguish it 
from sahob , which has arbitrarily has been assigned the color “yellow" (see the 
Note on v 30). 

bright red (\'adamdam). “Sumkhos says: . . . what is the reddest of the red? 
Like the finest crimson that is in the sea" (t. Neg. 1:6). For the demonstration 
that the word means “bright red,” see the Note on v 19. 

It shall be shown (wehoTa y et). The nota accusative y et, meaning “to," is 
found in exceptional situations, and in those the y et appears before the second 
object of a doubly transitive verb that is allowed to take the accusative when the 
verb is in the passive (Job 7:3; cf. Exod 25:40; 26:30; Jouon 1923: J128c; GKC 
J121c). 

51. malignant (mam’eret). The etymology is obscure. Arab, ma y ira means 
“break open" (of a wound): (BDB). Rashi, recognizing that the root is m y r (see 
also Ibn Ezra), finds its meaning in sillon mam’ir (Ezek 28:24), which he regards 
as synonymous with the following phrase: weqos mak^b ‘lacerating thorns', thus 
leading to the translation “poignant" (i.e., “prickly, piercing"). Here he follows 
the rendering of Tg. Onq., mehazra\ from hizra y ‘thorn’ ( b. Ber. 8a; b. B. Mes. 
103b; cf. Ramban) (But the better texts read mehasra y ‘defective’; see Sperber 
1959). The LXX and Tg. Neof. (margin) render “persistent, incurable," whereas 
Saadiah speaks for “destructive." The rabbis relate it to the noun me y era ‘curse’ 
(Sipra, Tazria c 14:11), though as the latter stems from a different root f rrj, the 
rabbinic comment is intended as a midrash. The word must clearly be associated 
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with nosenet ‘chronic' (v 11) because it occupies the same place in the diagnosis 
of those respective affections. The rendering of the LXX and Tg. Neof. is, 
therefore, preferable. It should be noted that this term is used only for fabrics 
and houses (14:44), but never for persons. The reason may be that the former 
must be destroyed whereas the latter, by the grace of God, may be healed (Paran 
1989). The Qumran sectaries, however, apply the term to persons (4QD 3 5). 

it is impure (tame* hu*). Because the same term is used for scale disease, the 
conclusion must be drawn that affected garments pollute in the same manner as 
affected persons (m. Neg. 13:8; t. Neg. 7:6; b. Yebam. 103b). 

52. whether in wool or linen (bassemer *6 happiltim). The bet means “of," 
that is, made of (Rashi), equivalent to mem. 

shall be burned, weidrap, literally, “And he shall burn." Elliger (1966) fa¬ 
vors the active, literal rendering on the grounds that if it were impersonal, it 
would have been written as a plural, for example, wekibbesu ‘be washed' (v 54). 
But the latter word is translated by the LXX as a singular (i.e., wekibbes), and it 
may well be original (see the Note on v 54). Besides, the change of number is 
quite frequent in P (e.g., 14:41, 42), and no semantic distinction should be 
attributed to this fluctuation. Finally, the end of the verse explicitly uses the 
passive, ba*es ttfsarep ‘it shall be destroyed by fire', which clearly indicates that 
the burning may be performed by anyone. 

The fabric is burned in the camp instead of being dumped outside because, 
being organic, it can be totally destroyed and, hence, will not continue to con¬ 
taminate like condemned but indestructible building materials (D. Wright). 

53. This verse is the exact reverse of v 51a, which underscores the equiva¬ 
lence of lekol *aser-ye c a§eh hd c or limeld*kd ‘for whatever function the skin serves' 
(v 51) and kobkeli~ c 6r ‘any article of skin’ (v 53), namely, worked, manufactured 
skins. The absence of unqualified c or ‘skin’ in these two verses as opposed to w 
48 and 49 is due to telescoping (see the Note on “or [in] the skin," v 49). 

54. the affected material (*a§er-bo hannega c ). According to the rabbis only 
the affected area and its immediate surroundings needs to be washed (Tg. Ps.-f.; 
Sipra 7 Neg. Tazria c 15:5). Yet the equivalent phrase, *aser-yihyeh bo hannega c 
‘which contains the affection’ (v 52), surely pertains to the entire skin because it 
is nearly impossible to burn out just the affected spot. Then, too, if only the 
affected area were intended the text would have resorted to the simple hannega c 
‘the affection’. Finally, the suffix of the verb that follows, wehisgiro ‘and he shall 
quarantine', can only refer to the entire fabric. 

shall ... be washed, wekibbesu, literally, “And they shall wash." The verb 
clearly has to be understood as an impersonal passive, to wit, anyone may per¬ 
form the washing ( Sipra y Neg. Tazria c 15:5). This washing is not a ritual, it is a 
physical cleansing; the residue of the affection must be completely eradicated. 
This distinction is neatly acknowledged by Tg. Onq. y which renders wihawrun 
here but weyistabba in v 58, where the washing is clearly a ritual (for details, see 
the Note on v 58). According to the rabbis, the detergent comprises seven 
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ingredients ( m . Nid. 9:6; b. Sank. 49b; b. Zebah. 95a). The LXX reads this verb 
as a singular, wekibbes, which is what should be expected in view of we§drap 
(v 52) as well as the verbs in the singular farther on (e.g., 16:4, 5). If so, then the 
error can be easily accounted for: the next verb, wehisgiro , was misread as a 
plural, wehisgiru. But because, in the next chapter, active verbs frequently alter¬ 
nate between singular and plural, yet are understood as impersonal passives 
(14:4, 5, 30, 40, 41, 42), no decision can be given. 

55. after the affected material has been washed. \Zhdre hukkabbes J et-han- 
nega c , that is, after the second quarantine at the end of the second week. The 
usual vocalization hukkabbes is generally accepted as a hothpa c al passive of the 
hithpa c el (e.g., hotpaqdu , Num 1:47; huttammd\ Deut 24:14; huddasna , Isa 
34:6; GKC J54h), b u t jf SOj then the taw has anomalously been assimilated into 
the kap. Wessely (1846) takes it as a combination of hoph c al and hithpa c el The 
nota accusativa, y et, following a passive has been noted earlier (see the Note on 
“It shall be shown,” v 49) and will be repeated in the next verse (for examples of 
this phenomenon, see GKC S121 a, b). 

its color ( c eno). The Sam. has y enayw but it is clearly wrong, for in its other 
occurrences (vv 5, 37) it is the object of y amad and its referent is probably the 
priest (see the Notes on vv 5, 37). Here, however, it is the object of hdpak ‘turn, 
change’ (cf. vv 4, 10, 13, 16, 17, 20, 25), and the only rendering that makes 
sense is “color,” which in the Hebrew is always singular (e.g., Exod 10:5; Num 
11:7; Ezek 1:4, 7). 

has not changed its color and . . . has not spread. It is all the more impure 
if it either spreads (v 51) or changes its color, unless the color fades (v 56). Thus 
fabrics are subject to a severer law than persons. Symptoms in persons that do 
not change are signs of purity (vv 4, 6, 21, 23, 28, 32, 37), but in fabrics they are 
condemned as impure. The reason may be that infections in fabric may spread 
inward without spreading on the surface (Malbim). 

You shall destroy it [by fire] (ttfrepennu). The second-person singular appears 
here unexpectedly (and again in vv 57, 58). But who is the subject? The priest is 
the most logical person; it is inconceivable that he would leave the scene before 
the affected article is burned. But the priest is addressed in the third person (vv 
55c, 56a)! Nor can it be the owner of the garment, for the chapter itself is 
addressed to Moses and Aaron but not to the Israelites (v 1). Besides, the owner 
cannot be depended on to destroy his garment without priestly supervision. The 
antecedent of the pronominal suffix is clearly the entire article, which in case it 
contains a malignant mold (v 52) is totally burned (see also the Note on the 
word in v 57). 

a fret (pehetet). This hapax has been variously interpreted. Deriving it from 
pahat ‘pit’ (2 Sam 17:9; 18:17; cf. Rashi), some claim that “it appears sunken” 
(Sipra , Neg. Tazria c 15:5; cf. Tg. Neof.), that it is “a deeply ingrained mark” 
(LXX). Others rely on rabbinic Hebrew pahat, which means either “hollow out, 
dig” (e.g., m. Besa 4:3; m. Miqw. 4:5), yielding “perforated, eaten out” or 
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“diminish, lessen” (e.g., m. Pesah. 10:1; m. Meg. 4:1), yielding “diminished, 
reduced” (Ibn Ezra). The exact meaning has yet to be determined. 

on its inner side or on its outer side, beqdrahto y o begabbahto, literally, “on 
its crown or on its forehead.” Clearly an extended use of the terms for scalp 
disease (cf. v 42). But what do these terms mean when applied to fabrics? The 
following are some of the suggestions: “on the beaten, rough side or on the 
hairy, smooth side” (Tg. Ps.-J.); “on the threadbare part or the new part” ( Tg. 
Onq.; Sipra , Tazria c 15:9); “on the inner ('kidney') part or on the worn part” 
(Tg. Neof.). Maimonides (on m. Neg. 11:11) explains, “beqdrahto refers to old 
clothes on which the tufts have been smoothed out (niqrehu), whereas begab- 
bahto refers to new clothes on which the tufts are still elevated (gebohim 
[gbh = gbh\). ” Saadiah adds that it refers to “the reverse side, which is smooth 
and has no embroidery; and the obverse of the garment, which has the embroi¬ 
dery.” In any case, these two terms refer to the front and back of the garment. 

56. he shall cut (weqdra c ). Although the normal meaning of qara c is “tear,” it 
also denotes “cut [with an instrument],” as in yiqra c eha beta c ar hassoper ‘he 
would cut it with a scribe’s knife’ (Jer 36:23). This is also its meaning in rabbinic 
Hebrew (t. Yebam. 11:1; m. Hul. 4:5; t. Nid. 2:17). Clearly, the subject here is 
the priest: he would cut it himself or order it to be done. Of course, excision of 
the affected part is essential because only bodies heal, not fabrics. Yet it should 
be noted that the garment itself is not condemned; again, economic consider¬ 
ations have entered the picture (see 5:1-13; 12:6-8; 14:21-32, and esp. 14:36). 
It may be “his only garment, the sole covering of his skin” (Exod 22:26; cf. “A 
Letter from the Time of Josiah,” ANET 3 568). Incinerating the part that has 
been cut out is not mentioned, but it must be deduced from vv 55, 57 (Elliger 
1966). 

The same rule prevails in Hindu religion, probably motivated by the same 
economic concerns: “Of a garment which has been defiled in the highest de¬ 
gree, let him cut off that part which, having been washed, is changed in color” 
(Visnusmrti 23:6; Jolley 1880: 98). 

57. and if it reappears, we’im terd c eh; “it” refers to the fret (Ibn Ezra). 

it is breaking out afresh, porahat hP (hw y ), namely, the fret (Ibn Ezra). It is 
not a new outbreak but a continuation of the old. 

you shall destroy (bd y es ti&repennu). Again Ibn Ezra claims that the fret is 
the referent. But this time it must be the entire fabric [Sipra, Neg. Tazria c 16:6) 
because “fret” (pehetet) is feminine but the suffix of tiirepennu is masculine 
(Hoffmann 1953), and a second accusative object, y et y dser-bo hanndga c ‘the 
affected material’, is added in order to indicate that the entire material has to be 
burned (see the Note on the latter plural, v 54). It is not unusual to find a verbal 
pronominal suffix together with a nominal object in apposition (e.g., Exod 35:5; 
1 Kgs 21:13; 2 Kgs 16:15[K]; Joiion 1923: $146e). Still, the subject of this verb 
—anomalously in the second person—cannot be explained (see the Note on 
this word, v 55). 
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58. [the affection] disappears, wesar , that is, by the end of the second week. 
This verse offers a third option in addition to those of vv 55 and 56: during the 
second quarantine the affection remains the same (v 55), fades (v 56), or disap¬ 
pears (v 58) (Rashi, Wessely 1846). Elliger (1966), by contrast, claims that this 
verse is a continuation of the preceding. That is, the portion that remains after 
the affected part is removed needs to be washed again. This interpretation, 
however, founders on the word wesar: because the remaining part never showed 
signs of the affection, what sense does it make to state: “If, however, the affec¬ 
tion disappears” (cf. Wright 1987: 91 n. 15)? 

that has been washed. y a§er tekabbes , literally, “that you will wash,” that is, 
at the end of the first week (v 54). The subject is clearly impersonal (cf. the 
Note on wekibbesu ‘shall be washed', v 54; note also the passives hukkabbes , vv 
55, 56, and wekubbas, v 58), though the use of the second person is here 
anomalous (cf. the Note on “you shall destroy it,” v 55). 

it shall be washed (wekubbas). The first washing (v 54) served to quarantine 
the fabric; this, the second, serves to purify it ( Sipra , Neg. Tazria c 16:11). Thus 
the first is a physical act, to cleanse the fabric, whereas the second is a ritual act, 
which declares it pure. This distinction is clearly preserved by Tg. Onq., which 
renders the first washing by wihawrun (v 54) and here by weyistabba\ and by the 
rabbis, who prescribed a detergent comprising seven ingredients for the first 
washing (b. Zebah. 95a), whereas the second is performed just with water. In 
this respect, the fabric is analogous to the person suspected of scale disease, who, 
being declared pure after his quarantine, needs but to wash (v 6; Bekhor Shor). 

59. This is the procedure (zo y t torat). Because the entire topic of scale 
disease (chaps. 13-14) will be concluded by a subscript that enumerates all of its 
components, including fabrics (14.54-56), why is there a need for this repeti¬ 
tious and, ostensibly, superfluous subscript for fabrics? A number of cogent 
reasons can be offered. (1) It sets off the pericope from chap. 14, which returns 
to the subject matter of persons (Abravanel). (2) There is no subscript in v 46, at 
the end of the discussion of human scale disease, because its purificatory rites 
continue in chap. 14 whereas this pericope on fabrics is complete unto itself: 
there is no purificatory rite beyond the burning or washing of the fabric (Wes¬ 
sely 1846). An additional reason suggests itself: (3) without this subscript, the 
impression might be gained that the purificatory rites (chap. 14) also apply to 
fabrics. 

procedure for mold disease of fabric , woolen (torat nega c -sdra c at beged has- 
semer). Four consecutive constructs, topped only by 1 Chr 9:13, which has five 
(Ibn Ezra). Saadiah, however, suggests that beged is an ellipsis for bebeged, 
which would yield the reading “that occurs in fabric (of wool and linen . . .).” 

It might seem strange that in this long chapter dealing with scale disease 
nothing at all is said about the transmission of its impurity to those who come 
into contact with its bearers. Contrast the pericope on genital fluxes, chap. 15; 
and even the short passage on the parturient makes a point of referring to the 
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section on the menstruant (15:19-24), where similar impurity rules prevail. 
Moreover, the transmission of impurity from a fungous (i.e., scale-diseased) 
house is discussed by Scripture (14:46-47). Why, then, the total silence on this 
subject in connection with scale-diseased persons? The answer can only be that 
because scale disease is the severest of all physical impurities (see chap. 15, 
Comment F), its contagious force can be derived a fortiori from the other 
impurities; even its unique property of overhang (chap. 15, Comment F) can be 
derived from the fungous house (see the Note on 14:47). 

Interestingly, even the Qumran texts, which are wont to fill the gaps in the 
biblical laws, are also silent on the topic of contagion except for one innovative 
statement, which cannot be derived from Scripture: MKWL HTXfYM 

[3]/? f [G c ] 6W WRHS BMYM WYKBS BGDYW WHR YWKL BW 
‘Any of the impure persons who touches him shall bathe in water and launder 
his clothes and thereafter may eat of it (pure food)’ (4QThr Al:3; Milgrom 
forthcoming B). Thus, according to Qumran—assuming the reconstructed text 
is correct—even an impure person receives an added layer of impurity by con¬ 
tacting the scale-diseased person and requires an immediate ablution, just like 
any pure person who contacts a severe impurity-bearer (e.g., 15:7, 19b). The 
only concession allowed him is that he may eat before sunset, while he is still, in 
rabbinic terminology, a tebul yom. This concession, however, does not contra¬ 
vene the Priestly impurity system, which also implies that after the ablution he 
who is secondarily infected no longer transmits impurity (see the table in chap. 
15, Comment F). 

COMMENTS: SCALE DISEASE 

A . The Nature of Sara c at and Its Rationale 

Biblical sdra c at is difficult to identify. One thing, however, is certain: it is 
not leprosy (Hansen’s disease), despite Preuss 1978: 324-26). This was well 
known in Hellenistic times, for the LXX translates sdra c at consistently by lepra , 
not by the Greek term for leprosy, elephas or elephantiasis. Furthermore, the 
New Testament also uses the term lepra but never elephas/elephantiasis. In¬ 
deed, it is most probable that true leprosy was totally unknown in the Near East 
before the Hellenistic period, and it is surmised that it was first brought into the 
area by Alexander’s armies when they returned from India (Andersen 1969). 
Apparently, the two diseases were not confused until the ninth century c.e., 
when the Arab physician John of Damascus referred to leprosy by the term lepra 
(Andersen 1969), and his mistake persists till this day. 

Hippocrates (fifth century b.c.e.) uses lepra as a generic for multiple skin 
diseases. His descriptions correspond, in the main, to psoriasis and fungal infec¬ 
tions (Hulse 1975: 88). Subsequent observers, Galen (second century c.e.), 
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Oribasius (fourth century c.e.), and Paulus of Aegina (seventh century c.e.) 
conform to the Hippocratic diagnosis. (On the one ostensible exception in Ga¬ 
len, see Andersen 1969.) 

If the nonidentification of sdra c at with leprosy is certain, one can say with 
equal assurance that the identification of sdra € at is uncertain (Tas 1971). Munch 
in 1893, cited by Preuss (1978: 325), identified sdra c at with vitiligo (called pjsj 
by the Sarts of Turkestan). The most recent, comprehensive medical analysis of 
sara c at reaches the following conclusion: psoriasis is the disease that fulfills most 
of the characteristics of sdra c at , with two exceptions: neteq (13:30-39) resembles 
favus , a fungus infection of the skin, and the pure skin-condition called bohaq 
(13:39) resembles vitiligo (Hulse 1975). Yet even these identifications are 
hedged with reservations. Let me add a personal demur. I invited a respected 
San Francisco Bay Area dermatologist, Marvin Engel, to address my graduate 
seminar on this subject, and, after carefully studying the biblical text and its 
derivative medical literature, he stated his conclusion without any hesitations, 
that the symptoms described in Lev 13 do not correspond to any known skin 
disease. His main difficulty, surprisingly, was not the diagnosis but the treat¬ 
ment. Chronic skin diseases, he claimed, such as psoriasis, favus , and vitiligo, 
will not disappear or even change appreciably within one or two weeks. Thus, if 
these are the diseases described in Lev 13, the prescribed quarantine period is 
ineffectual and, indeed, can be misleading. The safest statement that can be 
made about these diseases is that they share one feature in common: they 
produce scales. Hence their designation as sara € at has been rendered “scale 
disease” (see the discussion with the Note on “scaly,” v 2). 

The enigma of sdra c at cannot be resolved by medical science but it can, at 
least, be illumined once the medical approach is abandoned and attention is 
directed to the text itself. The text does not purport to be a diagnosis of disease; 
it is part of the Priestly system of impurity. In Israel, “it is the prophet who 
prescribes the healing rite, not the priest. This bifurcation of duties fits into the 
larger OT picture where prophets heal and priests diagnose” (cf. 1 Kgs 17:13- 
24; 2 Kgs 4:17-37; 20:7 = Isa 38:2; Wright and Jones forthcoming B). In 
chaps. 13-14, the verbal statistics underscore this point: taker 'be pure' occurs 
thirty-six times; tdme y 'be impure' thirty times, and nirpd* ‘be healed' only four 
times. Nothing could be clearer: we are dealing with ritual, not medicine. More¬ 
over, the text stresses that it is not the disease per se but its appearance that is 
the source of its impurity. Indeed, it is the focus on appearance that has resulted 
in condemning clothes infected by mold and houses by fungus, surely not be¬ 
cause they are stricken with sdracat but because they bear the appearance of 
sdracat The suspicion that we are not dealing with the disease aspect of this 
phenomenon can be buttressed by yet another consideration. The ancient world 
was familiar with a wide variety of diseases. In Mesopotamia, for example, a 
large percentage of its surviving cuneiform tables treat of the diagnosis and 
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treatment of disease (Oppenheim 1964: 289-305). In Israel, these diseases were 
probably known as well. Yet Scripture concerns itself with just a minute portion. 

Furthermore, these skin diseases—if their tentative identification be 
granted—are mainly not contagious. This medical fact is confirmed by Scripture 
itself. The Aramaean general Namaan, though afflicted with sdrcfat, was not 
prevented from leading an army, living with his family, confronting the 
prophet’s servants, and, above all, entering the temple of Rimmon with his king 
leaning on his arm (2 Kgs 5). To be sure, had he been an Israelite he would have 
been banished like Miriam (Num 12:14-16), the four outcasts (2 Kgs 7:3-10), 
and Uzziah (2 Kgs 15:5). But this only proves that Israelites bearing sdra c at were 
not banished for hygenic reasons. In fact, Leviticus confirms the impression that 
sdra c at was not considered a disease: furniture removed from the house before 
the priest’s examination cannot be declared impure (14:36). The rabbis also 
presume that sdra c at is not disease, for they declare that its rules are not applica¬ 
ble to non-Jews and their homes in the Holy Land (m. Neg. 3:1) and to all 
houses outside the Holy Land ( m . Neg. 12:1). In short, we are dealing with 
ritual, not pathology. It is significant to compare Israel’s sdracat with one of its 
Mesopotamian counterparts. A Mari letter relates that when the king learns 
that a harem wife has contracted skin disease (simmam), he orders, “Let no one 
drink from her cup, sit in her chair, lie in her bed. . . . This skin disease 
(simmum) is contagious” (ARM 10.129; cf. the Note on 15:5a). If, indeed, the 
concern of the Priestly legislators was to quarantine and banish those stricken 
with virulent and contagious diseases, why were those not inserted in their list? 
Again the conclusion is inescapable: these rules are grounded not in medicine 
but in ritual. 

Finally, “it is possible, knowing the systematic propensities of P, that this 
source has described a disease which does not reflect medical reality, perhaps by 
conflating symptoms of separate diseases thought to be impure. The latter possi¬ 
bility is attractive since elsewhere in these regulations we find clear evidence of 
ideological systematization: (a) the term sdra c at is applied not only to human 
skin diseases, but to phenomenologically discrete defects in fabrics and houses, 
(b) The literary and prescriptive structure of the sara c at rules for persons, fabrics, 
and house is very similar, (c) Seven day quarantine periods are prescribed for 
each of these three cases though the conditions are discrete, (d) The three cases 
focus on the color of the lesions as the main or initial criterion for diagnosis” (D. 
Wright, written communication). 

sdracat is cut from the same cloth as other ritual impurities: carcasses (chap. 
11), parturition (chap. 12), and genital discharges (chap. 15). The fact that 
sdra c at (chaps. 13-14) is ensconced within these subjects is in itself sufficient 
warrant for realizing that ritual impurity is its motivating postulate. The ques¬ 
tion, then, is not what is sdracat, but what is ritual impurity? This question will 
be dealt with at length in chap. 15, Comments F and G. Here the main 
outlines will be sketched, with specific reference to sdra'at. 
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The main clue for understanding the place of sdra c at in the impurity system 
is the fact that it is an aspect of death: its bearer is treated like a corpse; This 
equation is expressly stated by Aaron in his prayer on behalf of Miriam when she 
is stricken with sdra c at: “Let her not be like a corpse" (Num 12:12). In addition, 
both sdracat and the corpse contaminate not only by direct contact but, unlike 
all other impurity bearers, also by overhang, that is to say, by being under the 
same roof (see the Note on “he shall dwell apart," v 46). Furthermore, the 
purification rites of the corpse-contaminated person and the one afflicted with 
sdra c at are strikingly similar: both require aspersion with animal blood that has 
made contact with cedar, hyssop, and scarlet thread and been diluted in fresh 
water (14:4-7; Num 19:1-13). Finally, the explicit identification of scale dis¬ 
eases with death is found in a verse from Job, yo’kal badde c oro / yo’kal baddayw 
bekor mdwet (Job 18:13), the first stich being rendered “His skin is eaten away 
by a disease" (reading ye’akel bidway; G. H. B. Wright, cited by Dhorme 1984) 
or “the tendons under his skin are consumed" (NJPS), and the second, about 
which there is no disagreement, “Death's firstborn consumes his limbs." Be¬ 
cause Job was stricken by sehin ra c 'malignant boils', a verified form of sdra c at 
(vv 18-23), his disease is here called metaphorically “death’s firstborn" (Paschen 
1970: 56). 

The association of sdra c at with death is fully affirmed and legalized by the 
rabbis. “Four are similar to a dead man: a pauper, a leper, a blind man, and he 
who has no children" (b. Nid. 64b; Midr. Gen. Rah. 1:29); like the corpse, the 
scale-diseased person contaminates by overhang ( Sipre , Num 105; cf. Jos., Ant 
3.264) by as much as the size of an olive ( b . Yebam. 103b); neither the corpse- 
contaminated person nor the scale-diseased person may cut his hair, wash his 
clothes, engage in sex, extend greetings, or send sacrifices to the temple (for 
other comparisons, see b. Mo c ed Qat 14a-16a; cf. Paschen 1970: 55-64; Feld¬ 
man 1977: 35-41). The sectaries of Qumran actually use the word “death" in 
their diagnosis of scale disease. The latter’s spread is described as “the addition 
of the living part [of the body] to the dead part" (4QD a 4-5, 10-11, 11-12; 
Milik 1966: 105) and the healing force, in contrast, is termed “the spirit of life" 
(ibid., line 12; cf. also 4QD®1, 2:1). Tov (1968: n. 21), noting that this Qumran 
fragment covers the topics treated in 13:24-15:5, has plausibly proposed that it 
belongs in the lacuna between CD, cols. 11 and 12, because col. 12 begins with 
the law of 15:18 (see now Baumgarten 1990). 

Thus, the common denominator of all the skin ailments described in Lev 13 
is that the body is wasting away. As the continuation of Aaron’s prayer expressed 
it: “Let her not be like a corpse that emerges from its mother’s womb with half 
its flesh eaten away" (Num 12:12). As pointed out by medical authorities, “The 
most striking external feature of such a stillborn child is the way the superficial 
layers of the skin peel off" (Hulse 1975: 93). Thus it is the visible “peeling off," 
the striking characteristic of the scale diseases listed in Lev 13—reminders of 
the disintegration of the corpse and the onset of death—that has led to their 
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impure status and to the banishment of their carriers from the community. This 
criterion is also the governing postulate of all of the other impurities discussed in 
chaps. 11-15, and its elucidation and confirmation in these impurities as well 
will serve to support its existence here. 

B. The Causes of Sara c at 

Throughout the ancient Near East, disease is considered the work of super¬ 
nal, malevolent forces. Scale disease, in particular, stands out as a prime means 
of divine punishment. In Mesopotamia, it is called sertu rabxtu ‘great punish¬ 
ment', as can be inferred from the statement: “May Sin, the lord of the crown. 

. . . The father of the great gods make him bear scale disease (which cannot be 
healed), his great punishment (§erta§u rabtta)” (Nougayrol 1948: 207 n. 12). It is 
also called erretu rabitu ‘a great curse'; erretu lemuttu ‘evil curse'; erretu maruStu 
‘a baleful curse’; arrat la napSuri maruStu ‘a terrible, irreversible curse'; and arrat 
la pasari ‘a curse that cannot be dispelled' (CAD, A 234-35). These citations 
are part of curse formulas that are generally appended to treaties: the offender 
risks divine retribution in the form of scale disease. Scale disease (saharsubbu) is 
explicitly mentioned in curses inscribed on boundary stones, for example, Sin 
. . . SAHAR.$UB.BA-tf la tebd gimir laniSu lilabbiSma ‘May Sin clothe his 
whole body in scale disease which will never lift’ (King 1912: 41 no. 7.II.16; cf. 
no. 8 IV 8, no. 11.III.2). The same formula occurs at the end of Esarhaddon’s 
vassal treaty, [ d xxx n\a-an-ar [AN-e u Kl-ti] sahar (?)-§ub (?)-bu [ li-h]aLlip-ku-nu 
‘[May Sin], the brightness [of heaven and earth], clothe you with [sca]le disease’ 
(Wiseman 1958: 59 line 415; cf. Borger 1961: 187). The graphic description of 
a curse that is appended to Hammurabi's Code clearly refers to scale disease: 
“May Ninkarrak, the daughter of Anum, my advocate in Ekur, inflict upon him 
in his body a grievous malady, an evil disease, a serious wound that never heals, 
whose nature no physician knows, which he cannot allay with bandages, which 
like a deadly bite cannot be rooted out’’ (CH 44.50-69; and CAD, S 277; 
ANET 3 179b, 180a). Ostracism from the human community, the expected 
consequence of scale disease (see vv 45-46), is originally spelled out in a curse, 
such as “May Sin, the light of the bright heavens, clothe his whole body with 
scale disease that never departs, so that he may not be pure till the day of his 
death. May he roam outside his city like a wild ass" (King 1912: 41 lines 16-18; 
cited in Hillers 1964: 15-16); or “May he be excluded from his house, may he 
roam the desert like a desert animal and may he not tread the square of his city" 
(MDP 2.109, vi. 41-vii.4, cited in Hillers 1964: 16). 

The attribution of scale disease to the punitive action of the deity is not 
limited to Babylonia. According to the Greeks, the population of Delos incurred 
scale disease when they permitted a burial on their sacred island and thereby 
committed sacrilege against the gods (Parker 1983: 218). Herodotus reports that 
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in Persia anyone stricken with scale disease (lepra) has 4 ‘sinned against the sun” 

(1.139). 

The sin and scale-disease syndrome is not limited to the ancient Near East 
but is a universal phenomenon that cannot be confined to cultural bounds; 
rather, it stems from the concerns of the human psyche. One can point to the 
Nuer of Africa, who “believe that incest brings misfortune in the form of skin 
disease which can be averted by sacrifice” (Douglas 1966: 130; cf. Evans-Prich- 
ard 1956: 183-97). 


Certainly, many of the biblical narratives concerning sara c at confirm its 
origin in divine wrath (Miriam, Num 12:9; Gehazi, 2 Kgs 5:27; Uzziah, 2 Chr 
26:18-21). Thus, analogous to its Mesopotamian counterpart, it is attested in 


biblical curse formulas, such as “May the house of Joab never be without some¬ 
one suffering from discharge or scale disease” (2 Sam 3:25; cf. 7:14). And, 
probably under the influence of treaty formulations in Imperial Assyria, the 
curse of scale disease is expressly included in the admonitions that concluded the 
book of Deuteronomy: “The Lord will smite you with Egyptian boils (sehin 
misrayim) . . . and with scabs (garab) and itches from which you shall never 
recover” (Deut 28:27: for sehin as a form of scale disease, see the Note on 
13:18; and for garab, see DDS 117 n. 5; Kinnier-Wilson 1966: 55-58). It is also 


not surprising that among those falling under the curse is he “who moves his 
neighbor's landmark (massiggebul)” (Deut 27:17), in other words, his boundary 
stone. The sectaries of Qumran were emphatic in their conviction that scale 
disease and, indeed, all illnesses were the signs of divine punishment (e.g., IQ 
Hab 9:9-12; 11:12-16; Baillet 1982. 265.vii, fragment 30.8-9; D a l, 2.5). 

It can be seen from all of the foregoing examples that scale disease as a 
divine punishment falls into the category of fas y not jus, religious and not civil 
crimes: the sins have been committed against the deity, not against man. The 
violation of a treaty, though outwardly a hostile act of a vassal to his suzerain, is 
punishable by the deity because of the broken vows taken in his or her name. 
Oath violation is sacrilege, a trespass against the deity commensurately culpable 
with pilfering a sacred object from the temple. The biblical term for it is ma c al 
'sacrilege' (see the Comment on 5:14-26; cf. Milgrom 1976b). King Uzziah's 
encroachment upon the Temple illustrates this beautifully. Chronicles relates 
that Uzziah was stricken with scale disease precisely when, and because, he 
committed sacrilege (ma c al) against the Lord: “When he grew powerful his 
pride led to his undoing, he committed sacrilege (ma c al) against the Lord his 
God by entering the Lord's Temple to burn incense on the altar of incense. 

. . . ‘Leave the sanctuary for you have committed sacrilege (ma'alta)' . . . 
scale disease broke out on his forehead (see the Note on 13:41) in the presence 
of the priest in the Lord's house, beside the altar of incense” (2 Chr 26:16-19). 

Nonetheless, the other attestations of scale disease in Scripture, whether in 
narration, law, or the cult, testify to the fact that scale disease is also a punish¬ 
ment for moral failings. That is, the sin is still committed against God but only 
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because Israel’s moral behavior has been subsumed under divine law. It has been 
cogently argued that Gehazi is afflicted with Naaman’s scale disease because in 
accepting the latter’s gift, he tacitly acknowledges that Naaman has been cured 
by Elisha rather than by the God of Israel (van der Toorn 1985: 74)—a clear 
case of sacrilege. It is just as likely, however, that Gehazi is punished because his 
greed leads him to prevarication: by lying first to Naaman and then to Elisha, he 
seeks to reap the reward that his master has rejected (2 Kgs 5:20-27). The quid 
pro quo is precise: having illicitly expropriated Naaman’s possession he now 
inherits his disease as well (see Cohn 1983). It has already been noted that scale 
disease is one of the many punishments held out in the curses of Deut 28 for 
disobeying the Lord. One must only recall that this disobedience comprises “all 
of the commandments and laws that I command you this day” (Deut 28:15), 
the referent for which can only be the Deuteronomic Code, containing many 
moral injunctions of the highest order (DDS 282-97). Even cultic law alludes 
strongly to the possibility that scale disease may be a product of moral misde¬ 
meanor. A whole array of sacrifices is prescribed for the person healed of scale 
disease. To be sure, J 'asam , the reparation offering, covers the possibility that the 
person has committed a sacrilege against the Lord by trespassing on one of the 
sancta (Note on 14:12; cf. Milgrom 1976f: 80-82). Still, the healed person is 
required to offer three other sacrifices: the hatta’t ‘purification offering’, the c ola 
‘burnt offering’, and the minha ‘cereal offering’, all of which serve an expiatory 
function (14:19-20). It already has been proposed that the introduction to the 
hatta’t law, “When a person inadvertently does wrong in regard to any of the 
Lord’s prohibitive commandments” (4:2), embraces the moral as a well as the 
ritual law, in other words, that the violation of God’s ethical prohibitions, like 
the violation of ritual prohibitions, is capable of polluting the sanctuary (see the 
Note “commandments,” 4:2). Also the c 6la (and possibly the minha) serves to 
expiate for the violation of performative laws, which embrace many moral in¬ 
junctions (see the Comment on chap. 1). 

Finally, one should point to the punishment of Miriam. She was afflicted 
with scale disease for defaming Moses. She (and Aaron) “had spoken against 
Moses (bemoseh) because of the Cushite woman: ‘he married a Cushite 
woman’ ” (Num 12:1). Nevertheless, as can be garnered from their complaint 
“Has the Lord spoken only through Moses? Has he not spoken through us as 
well?” (v 2) and from the Lord’s subsequent accusation, “With him I speak 
mouth to mouth. . . . How then did you not shrink from speaking against my 
servant Moses!” (v 8), it becomes clear that this complaint about Moses’ mar¬ 
riage was only a pretext. What they were really after was a share in Moses’ 
leadership. Yet it is the ethnic slur against Moses’ wife that maligns him in 
public and is responsible, according to the rabbis, for Miriam’s punishment 
( Sipra , Neg. Mesora c par. 5:7; Sipre Zuta on Num 12:1; *Abot R. Nat. A, 40). 
Indeed, the rabbis’ insistence that scale disease results from slander is the basis 
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of the wordplay that mesdra c is an abbreviation of mosf (sem) ra c ‘defame, 
slander' (b. c Arak. 15b). 

Alternatively, Maimonides attributes Miriam's scale disease to her refusal to 
accept Moses' unique prophetic status: 

Now on this matter there is a warning, in Scripture, which says, “Take 
heed in regard to scale disease . . . remember what the Lord thy God 
did to Miriam along the way" (Deut 24:8-9). That is to say, consider 
what befell Miriam the prophetess, who spoke against her brother, even 
though she was older than he and had nurtured him on her knees and 
had put herself in jeopardy to save him from the sea. Now she did not 
speak despitefully of him but erred only in that she put him on a level 
with other prophets; nor was he resentful about all these things for it is 
said, “Now the man Moses was very meek" (Num 12:3). Nevertheless, 
she was forthwith punished with scale disease. How much more then 
does this apply to wicked and foolish people who are profuse in speaking 
great and boastful things! {Book of Cleanness , “Uncleanness of Scale 
Disease" 16.10) 

Thus, except for the Bible, the attribution of scale disease to moral offenses 
is not attested in the ancient Near East. It does, however, surface in classical 
Greece. In Aeschylus’s Choephoroe , Orestes remarks that the Furies will inflict 
scale disease on anyone who refuses to avenge the murder of a kinsman, and a 
goatherd in one of Theocritus's Idylls compliments his beloved by exclaiming 
that he runs no risk of scale disease in singing her praises (cited by Gaster 1969: 
300). According to J. Baumgarten, in a new Qumran fragment “Ms. E (4Q 270) 
of the Damascus Document (CD) ‘one affected with the plague of sara c at ' is 
listed in a catalogue of transgressors" (1990: 162). Finally, the moral direction 
initiated in Scripture blossoms into full flower in rabbinic literature. “For ten 
things does scale disease come upon the world: (1) idol worship, (2) gross un¬ 
chastity, (3) bloodshed, (4) the desecration of the Divine Name, (5) blasphemy 
of the Divine Name, (6) robbing the public, (7) usurping [a dignity] to which 
one has no right, (8) overweening pride, (9) evil speech (slander), and (10) an 
evil eye (greed)" ( Midr. Lev. Rab. 17:3). Other rabbinic treatises cite only moral 
causes: “R. Samuel b. Nahman said in the name of R. Yochanan: Because of 
seven things the plague of scale disease is incurred: slander, the shedding of 
blood, vain oaths, incest, arrogance, robbery, and envy" ( b . c Arak. 16a; cf. b. 
Sebu. 8a; Midr. Lev. Rab. 18:4). 

The negative associations engendered by biblical saracat and especially by its 
identification with leprosy have induced my student, D. P. Wright, to supply 
the following relevant note: 
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Several writers have been concerned about the ethical propriety of trans¬ 
lating sara c at as “leprosy” when in fact the two are not to be equated. It 
may lead some to view those with Hansen’s Disease as morally deficient 
and objects of supernatural punishment. Other writers have warned 
against the effect of equating other diseases, such as psoriasis, with 
sdra c at. (E.g., F. C. Lendrum, “The Name 'Leprosy,’ ” American Journal 
of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene I (1952) 999-1008; L. Goldman, R. S. 
Moraites, K. W. Kitzmiller, “White Spots in Biblical Times,” Archives 
of Dermatology 93 (1966) 744-53.) History has made it undeniably clear 
that those with Hansen’s Disease have in fact been the object of scorn 
and seclusion partly due to the identification of this disease with sara c at. 
And those with psoriasis, to learn from John Updike’s case, for example, 
hardly need any more humiliation by identifying that disease with sara € at 
(cf. John Updike, Self-Consciousness: Memoirs [New York: Knopf, 1989] 
42-78; a beautifully drafted insider’s view of the ugliness and metamor¬ 
phoses of the disease and an individual’s accommodation to it). What is 
historical and medical science to do? Certainly it cannot hide from the 
attempt to identify the biblical diseases. Nevertheless, it should probably 
strive in some way to make its audience aware of the ethical implications 
of its conclusions. While the ethical issues here are certainly not of the 
same degree as those surrounding more prominent and pressing medical 
issues such as genetic screening, genetic engineering, invitro-fertilization 
and the like, they are worthy of thought. Apart from the effect of a 
particular translation or the identification of the disease, the case of 
biblical sara c at provides a springboard for ethical thought about other 
diseases which are more in the public mind today, such as cancer or 
AIDS. There are many parallels between the Bible’s view about those 
suffering from saracat and unscientific popular views about those suffer¬ 
ing from the serious diseases of modern concern. These popular views 
grow out of society’s fears and attempts to explain evil, and out of its 
social context. These explanations, while turning chaos to order for 
some, are sometimes injurious, psychologically if not physically, to the 
sick (cf. Susan Sontag, Illness as Metaphor [New York: Farrar, Straus, 
and Giroux, 1977], AIDS and Its Metaphors [New York: Farrar, Straus, 
and Giroux, 1988]). Knowledge about the ancients’ symbolic under¬ 
standing of biblical sara c at and the effects it had upon sufferers in antiq¬ 
uity can serve as an avenue for critiquing our own thinking (or mis¬ 
thinking) about modern disease. 
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G Symptomatology and Diagnosis of Sara c at in Humans / 

by David P. Wright 
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Explanation of Sigla: 

B = black hair 
D = deepness 

Q = quarantine period (Q1 = first quarantine period; Q2 = second quarantine period) 

R = raw flesh 

S = shaving (in connection with quarantine) 

W = white hair 
Y = yellow hair 
4- = condition present 
— = condition lacking 
() = a deduction 

This chart summarizes the various conditions in humans discussed by Lev 13:2-44, which may or may not be 
diagnosed as sara'at. These verses generally present the symptoms in a developmental or chronological fashion. 
This chart follows the order of presentation found in these verses. Each horizontal section describes the symptoms 
at a particular stage in the presentation and indicates whether the symptoms at that stage are considered impure 
(i..e, they are sdra'at) or pure. Deductions for cases not found explicitly in the verses are included. 
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PURIFICATION AFTER SCALE DISEASE ( 14 : 1 - 57 ) 

Rite of Passage 

14 lr The Lord spoke to Moses, saying: 2 This shall be the ritual for a scale- 
diseased person at the time of his purification. When it is reported to the priest, 
3 the priest shall go outside the camp. If the priest sees that the scale-diseased 
person has been healed of scale disease, 4 the priest shall order two wild pure 
birds, cedar wood, crimson yarn, and hyssop to be brought for the one to be 
purified. 5 The priest shall order one bird slaughtered into an earthen vessel over 
spring water; 6 and he shall take the live bird, along with the cedar wood, the 
crimson yarn, and the hyssop, and dip them together with the live bird in the 
blood of the bird that was slaughtered over the spring water. 7 He shall then 
sprinkle [the blood] seven times on the one to be purified of the scale disease. 
When he has thus purified him, he shall release the live bird over the open 
country. 8 The one to be purified shall launder his clothes, shave off all of his 
hair, and bathe in water; then he shall be pure. After that he may enter the 
camp, but must remain outside his tent for seven days. 9 On the seventh day he 
shall shave off all of his hair—of his head, chin, and eyebrows—indeed, he shall 
shave off all of his hair. He shall launder his clothes and bathe in water; then he 
shall be pure. 

Purification Sacrifices 

10 On the eighth day he shall take two male lambs without blemish, one 
yearling ewe without blemish, three-tenths [of an ephah ] of semolina mixed with 
oil for a cereal offering, and one log of oil. n The priest who performs the 
purification shall place the one to be purified, together with these [offerings], 
before the Lord at the entrance to the Tent of Meeting. 12 The priest shall take 
one of the male lambs and present it as a reparation offering, together with the 
log of oil, and offer it as an elevation offering before the Lord. 13 The lamb shall 
be slaughtered at the spot in the sacred precinct where the purification offering 
and the burnt offering are slaughtered. For the reparation offering is like the 
purification offering; it [goes] to the priest; it is most holy. 14 The priest shall 
take some of the blood of the reparation offering, and the priest shall put [it] on 
the lobe of the right ear of the one who is being purified, and on the thumb of 
his right hand, and on the big toe of his right foot. 15 The priest shall then take 
some of the log of oil and pour [it] into the palm of his own left hand. 16 And the 
priest shall dip his right finger in the oil that is on his left palm and sprinkle 
some of the oil with his finger seven times before the Lord. 17 And some of the 
oil left on his palm the priest shall put on the lobe of the right ear of the one 
being purified, on the thumb of his right hand, and on the big toe of his right 
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foot—on top of the blood of the reparation offering. 18 The remainder of the oil 
on the priest's palm shall be put on the head of the one being purified. Thus the 
priest shall make expiation for him before the Lord. 19 The priest shall then offer 
the purification offering and effect purgation for the one being purified for his 
impurity. After this, the burnt offering shall be slaughtered, 20 and the priest 
shall offer up the burnt offering and the cereal offering on the altar. And the 
priest shall make expiation for him. Then he shall be pure. 

Purification Sacrifices for the Poor 

21 If, however, he is poor and his means are insufficient, he shall take a 
reparation offering of one male lamb for an elevation offering to make expiation 
for him, one-tenth [of an ephah ] of semolina mixed with oil for a cereal offering, 
a log of oil; 22 and two turtledoves or two pigeons, whichever are within his 
means, the one to be the purification offering and the other the burnt offering. 
23 On the eighth day of his purification he shall bring them to the priest at the 
entrance of the Tent of Meeting, before the Lord. 24 The priest shall take the 
lamb of reparation offering and the log of oil, and elevate them as an elevation 
offering before the Lord. 25 When the lamb of reparation offering has been 
slaughtered, the priest shall take some of the blood of the reparation offering 
and put it on the right ear of the one being purified, on the thumb of his right 
hand, and on the big toe of his right foot. 26 The priest shall then pour some of 
the oil on the palm of his own left hand, 27 and with the finger of his right hand 
the priest shall sprinkle some of the oil that is on the palm of his left hand seven 
times before the Lord. 28 The priest shall put some of the oil on his palm on the 
lobe of the right ear of the one being purified, on the thumb of his right hand, 
and on the big toe of his right foot, on top of the blood spots of the reparation 
offering; 29 and the remainder of the oil on the priest's palm shall be put on the 
head of the one being purified, to make expiation for him before the Lord. 30 He 
shall then offer one of the turtledoves or pigeons that are within his means— 
3 Whichever he can afford—the one as a purification offering and the other as a 
burnt offering together with the cereal offering. Thus shall the priest make 
expiation before the Lord for the one being purified. 32 This is the ritual for the 
one who has scale disease [and] whose means are insufficient at [the time of] his 
purification. 

Fungous Houses: Diagnosis and Purification 

33 The Lord spoke to Moses and Aaron, saying: 34 When you enter the land 
of Canaan, which I give you as a possession, and I inflict a fungous infection 
upon a house in the land you possess, 35 the owner of the house shall come and 
tell the priest, saying, “It appears to me that there is something like an infection 
in my house.'' 36 The priest shall order the house cleared before the priest enters 
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to examine the infection, so that nothing in the house may become impure; 
after that the priest shall enter to examine the house. 37 If, when he examines 
the infection, the infection in the walls of the house is found to consist of bright 
green or bright red eruptions, which appear deeper than the wall, 38 the priest 
shall come out of the house to the entrance of the house, and quarantine the 
house for seven days. 39 0n the seventh day the priest shall return. If he sees 
that the infection has spread on the walls of the house, 40 the priest shall order 
the stones with the infection in them to be pulled out and cast outside the city 
into an impure place. 41 The house shall be scraped inside all around, and the 
mortar that is scraped off shall be dumped outside the city in an impure place. 
42 They shall take other stones and replace those stones [with them], and take 
other coating and plaster the house. 

43 If the infection breaks out again in the house, after the stones have been 
pulled out and after the house has been scraped and replastered, 44 the priest 
shall come and examine: if the infection has spread in the house, it is a malig¬ 
nant fungus in the house: it [the house] is impure. 45 The house shall be demol¬ 
ished—its stones and timber and all of the mortar of the house—and taken to 
an impure place outside the city. 

46 Whoever enters the house during the whole time it is quarantined shall 
be impure until evening. 47 Whoever lies down in the house must launder his 
clothes, and whoever eats in the house must launder his clothes. 

48 If, however, the priest comes and sees that the infection has not spread in , 
the house after the house was replastered, the priest shall pronounce the house 
pure, for the infection has healed. 49 To decontaminate the house, he shall take 
two birds, cedar wood, crimson thread, and hyssop. 50 One bird shall be slaugh¬ 
tered over spring water in an earthen vessel. 51 He shall take the cedar wood, the 
hyssop, the crimson yarn, and the live bird, and dip them in the blood of the 
slaughtered bird and the spring water, and sprinkle on the house seven times. 
52 Having decontaminated the house with the blood of the bird, the spring 
water, the live bird, the cedar wood, the hyssop, and the crimson thread, 53 he 
shall release the live bird over the open country outside the city. Thus he shall 
perform purgation upon the house, and it shall be pure. 

Summary of Chapters 13-14 

54 This is the procedure for all [fleshy] scale diseases, for scalls, 55 for mold in 
fabrics and houses, 56 for discolorations, for scabs, or for shiny marks— 57 to 
determine when they are impure and when they are pure. This is the procedure 
for scale disease. 
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NOTES 

14:1-32. The Purification for a Cured Scale-Diseased Person. Three sepa¬ 
rate ceremonies are required: for the first day (vv 2-8; also invoked for houses, vv 
48-53), for the seventh (v 9), and for the eighth (vv 10-32). The first-day ritual 
is performed by the priest outside the camp (or city) from which the stricken 
person has been banished. Cedar wood, crimson yarn, and a live bird are dipped 
into an earthen vessel containing a mixture of spring water and the blood of a 
second bird. The cured person (or house) is sprinkled with this mixture seven 
times, after which the live bird is set free. He is admitted into the camp (or city) 
after he launders his clothes, shaves all his hair, and bathes, but he is not allowed 
to enter his residence. That is permitted him on the seventh day, after shaving, 
laundering, and bathing again. On the eighth day he brings to the sanctuary oil, 
semolina, and sheep for various sacrifices, which are offered up in the following 
order—reparation, purification, burnt, and cereal offerings. The animals for the 
burnt and purification offerings may be commuted to birds if the offerer is poor. 
By contrast, the reparation lamb and the log of oil may not be changed, as the 
blood of the lamb and the oil are needed to daub the person’s right earlobe, 
right thumb, and right big toe. 

1. The Lord, spoke to Moses. The omission of Aaron is puzzling because the 
conduct of the purification rite is entirely in the hands of the priest. That the 
Israelites are also omitted, however, should occasion no surprise. The diagnosis 
of scale disease is not only an intricate body of knowledge that requires exper¬ 
tise, but its consequences for the sanctuary and welfare of Israel are too severe to 
be left to the decisions of the laity. Indeed, the possibility must be entertained 
that originally chaps. 13-14 were an archival document of the priests, stored in 
the Temple, and only during the long course of redaction of the Pentateuch was 
it inserted in its present place. Perhaps the deuteronomic injunction, “In cases 
of scale disease be most careful to do exactly as the levitical priests instruct you” 
(Deut 24:8), is responsible for their inclusion. 

2. This shall be the ritual for (zo’t tihyeh torat). This formula is used for 
subjects previously described (chap. 13). Thus 6:2, 7, 18; 7:1, 11; and 13:59 also 
advert to subjects previously discussed (chaps. 1-5; Hoffmann 1953). 

shall be (tihyeh). This verb is missing in all other occurrences of this for¬ 
mula (see above). Ehrlich (1908-14) suggests its deletion. But, in contrast to the 
immediately previous mention of this formula (13:59), which is the summary 
subscript to the preceding verses, the formula here introduces the verses that 
follow . The change is from treatment of symptoms to a description of the ritual 
that will take place once the scale disease is cured (Seper Hamibhar; Keter 
Torah). This transition is also marked by the introduction of the scale-diseased 
person as mes6rd c (see below). 
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a scale-diseased person. hammes6ra c is the technical name for one afflicted 
with scale disease (cf. 2 Kgs 5:1, 27; 7:3, 8; 15:5). Just as the pi c el timme* and 
tiher refer to the priest's declaration that one is tame* ‘impure' and tahor ‘pure’, 
respectively, so does the pu c al participle mesdra c refer to the one whom the 
priest has certified as sdrua c (qal passive participle, 13:44, 45; Ehrlich 1908-14). 
The technical term in rabbinic Hebrew for such a person is muhldt ‘certified' 
(e.g., m. Meg. 1:7). For the rabbinic homily that mesora c is an acronym based on 
most* sem ra c ‘slander', see chap. 13, Comment B. 

at the time of. beyom, literally, “in the day of." For this idiomatic meaning, 
see v 57; 7:38; Num 3:1. 

purification, tohoratdy that is, after he has healed. Here, however, the root 
thr may denote physical healing. If so, it would be the only time in P (see chap. 
15, Comment C); contrast 2 Kgs 5:10. The significance should not be over¬ 
looked. The avoidance of the connotation of healing (as well as the verb “heal," 
rapa*; see chap. 13, Comment A) is clearly deliberate, in order to divorce ritual 
purification from theurgic rites. 

When it is reported to the priest, wehubd* *el-hakkohen (with Saadiah; cf. 
the Notes on 13:26, 9). The alternate rendering for this clause—“When he is 
brought to the priest"—must be rejected in view of the subsequent statement, 
that “the priest shall go outside the camp" (v 3a). Until the priest verifies that 
he is actually cured he remains a mesora c and may not enter the camp. 

3. outside the camp (*el-mihus lammahaneh). Following a verb of motion, 
the preposition *el is used (e.g., 4:12, 21; 6:4; 10:4, 5), which demonstrates that 
the prepositional phrase mihus lammahaneh/laHr (cf. vv 40, 41, 45, 53) is 
treated as a compound noun. 

If the priest sees that (wera*d hakkohen wehinneh). Alternatively (and liter¬ 
ally), “the priest shall examine (him): if" (see the Note on “if," 13:5; and 
contrast v 8). wehinneh always introduces a new fact (Rashbam on Gen 25:24). 

the scale-diseased person has been healed of scale disease, nirpa* nega c -has- 
sdra c at min-hassarua c 7 literally, “the scale disease has been healed of the scale- 
diseased person," which prompts Ibn Janah (cited by Ibn Ezra) to remark that 
the text should have read nirpa* hassarua c minnega c -hassdra c at, thereby yielding 
the translation adopted here. Nevertheless, this reversal of subject and object 
may not be necessary in view of the biblical notion that it is the affliction that is 
healed rather than the afflicted (e.g., v 48; 13:37; Ibn Ezra). Still, the phrase 
min-hassdrua c ‘of the scale-diseased person’ is exceptional and awkward; after all, 
the person is not a sickness (Malbim)! Kalisch (1867-72) suggests that the 
phrase means “[and disappeared from] the afflicted." He is on the right track. 
But this interpretation is not only implied (hence, put into parentheses); it is 
explicit: min continues to be rendered “from" but nirpa* is semantically equiva¬ 
lent to sar ‘depart, disappear', a word that is regularly (and logically) followed by 
min ‘from’ (e.g., 13:58). Thus this clause, in effect, could be translated, “the 
scale disease has disappeared from the scale-diseased person." 
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It should also be noted that this is the last time that either mesdra c or sarua c 
appears. Henceforth, the erstwhile scale-diseased person will be referred to as 
hammittaher ‘the one being purified’ (vv 4, 7, 11, 17, 18, 19, etc.). 

4. The priest shall order ... to be brought, wesiwwa hakkohen welaqah , 
literally, “the priest shall order and he shall take.” Some commentators suggest 
that in view of the active verb welaqah (and wesahat, v 5), the preceding words 
wesiwwa hakkohen (here and in v 5) are editorial additions; originally, the priest 
would have been responsible for bringing the birds and performing the slaughter 
(v 5) and only later was the law altered to transfer these duties to the offerer 
(Rendtorff 1954: 52; Koch 1959: 84). Perhaps, in support of this view, one could 
point to the Hittite “Ritual Against Domestic Quarrel” ( ANET 3 350-51), 
where the sacrificer brings the two sheep but the officiant (old woman) brings 
the small pig as well as the other sacrificial ingredients. In BH, however, the 
active verb frequently implies an impersonal subject, which in these two chap¬ 
ters appears both as a singular (e.g., 13:52, 54b, 56; 14:42) and as a plural 
(13:54a) and, strikingly, following the same expression, wesiwwa hakkohen (w 
36a, 40a). Thus this expression is not an editor’s addition but is intrinsic to the 
original intent of the text, declaring that the priest is not liable for the sacrificial 
expenses (Seper Hamibhar; Keter Torah) but should charge them to the patient 
(Abravanel) or, more accurately, instruct the patient as to what sacrifices to 
bring (Saadiah). Perhaps to avoid this confusion, some Versions read the plural, 
weldqehu (Sam., LXX, Pesh.), thereby clarifying that the priest is not the sub¬ 
ject. Nevertheless, in view of the many alterations in these two chapters of the 
singular verb with an impersonal subject, the emendation is unwarranted. 

wild, hayyot (with Seper Hamibhar). For this usage, see 11:27; contrast 
v 26). Alternatively, this word can be rendered “live” or “healthy.” The former 
designation is superfluous, however: all animals are assumed alive unless other¬ 
wise specified. The latter connotation is also attested in Scripture (e.g., Exod 
1:19; Josh 5:8), but it too is superfluous here: because the remaining live bird 
will have to distance itself from the patient, a healthy specimen must be taken 
for granted. As will be explained in the Note that immediately follows, a wild 
bird is essential so that it does not return to the community. 

Nonetheless, the notion of “live” must also be denoted here, on thematic 
grounds. It is also the preferable rendering in the occurrences that follow, vv 6, 
7, 51, 53. Life is the theme, the Leitwort, of the ritual: “live” waters (v 5) are 
employed; blood, the symbol of life (chap. 11, Comment C), is added to the 
waters; so too the red yarn and the (red) cedar, which, again symbolically, 
supplement the blood or life-giving qualities of this potion. In fact, this empha¬ 
sis on blood and red substances concerns the basic intent of this ritual; because 
the scale-diseased person is akin to the dead (cf. Num 12:12; chap. 13, Com¬ 
ment A), this rite effects his restoration to life (cf. Dillmann and Ryssel 1897 
and the Note on “cedar” below). 

pure (tehorot). Purity is a ritual requirement for birds either for the altar or 
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for the table. One might argue that in this case altar birds are intended, in view 
of the analogy to the scapegoat of the Yom Kippur rite, which is also dispatched 
from the community and which is expressly called a hatta% a "purification 
offering” (16:5). Yet sacrificial birds are restricted to pigeons and turtledoves 
(e.g., 5:11; 12:8): if these were intended they would have been named. More¬ 
over, there is reason to believe that these birds were not domesticated but wild 
(see below). Hence they could only qualify as food (see the Note to 11:13). 

Yet the question remains. If the scapegoat rite was incorporated into the 
sacrificial system—though its origins are indubitably pagan (see chap. 16, Com¬ 
ment E)—why could not the birds have undergone the same transition; why, 
indeed, were they not restricted to the turtledove and pigeon and given a sacrifi¬ 
cial designation? First, it should be noted that in other respects as well, the bird 
rite represents a more pristine, "undoctored” pagan practice than the scapegoat, 
for example, the blood of the slain bird is sprinkled on the patient, whereas the 
blood of the slain goat on Yom Kippur, in conformance with the hattd’t regula¬ 
tions, is daubed or sprinkled on the sanctuary and its sancta but not on persons 
(see chap. 4, Comment E). The bird rite resembles more the rite with the ashes 
of the Red Cow (containing its blood), which calls for their aspersion on the 
impure persons (Num 19:12, 19). Yet the question remains and, indeed, is 
reinforced. The ashes of the Red Cow are, in fact, called a hatta't (Num 19:9, 
17). This means that they have been incorporated into Israel's sacrificial system 
(for other evidence, see chap. 4, Comment G). Why then was not the same 
procedure applied to the birds? Indeed, because these birds, like the ashes of the 
Red Cow, also serve a purificatory function, why could they not also have been 
designated a hatta’t? 

The answer, I submit, is that the birds had to be wild, else there would 
remain the ever-present fear that the live bird dispatched to the open country 
would return to the settlement and bring back the very impurity it was supposed 
to eliminate (for details, see the Note below). A hatta^t bird, or for that matter 
any sacrificial animal, perforce had to be domesticated, and a turtledove or 
pigeon most likely would have returned "home,” in other words, to the commu¬ 
nity. Therefore, the birds were made to conform to Israel’s monotheistic system 
not as sacrifices but as "pure” birds, eligible not for the altar but for the table. 

two . . . birds (ste-sipporim). The birds are not specified. This clearly im¬ 
plies that they are not turtledoves or pigeons, the exclusive sacrificial birds, else 
they would have been named. But could they be included among the birds 
eligible for the rite? Theoretically, the answer is yes, for they obviously merit the 
designation "pure.” But the text has added another qualification, hayyot, which 
must be rendered "wild” (for the substantiation, see above). Supporting this 
view is the opinion of the rabbis that the birds in question are sparrows (m. Neg. 
14:1, 5; cf. Feliks 1984: 75), which, as indicated by their name deror ‘freedom* 
(cf. 25:10; Isa 61:1; Jer 34:8, 15, 17), never allow themselves to be tamed ( Sipra , 
Neg. Mesora c 5:14; b. Sabb. 106b; b. Besa 24a). 
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Why were birds and not some other creatures chosen for this ceremony? 
On the basis of a Hurrian rite that calls for the sacrifice of three birds to the 
chthonic deities (Otten 1961: 130), one might argue that the live bird carries 
the impurity of the erstwhile scale-diseased person back to its source, the under¬ 
world (cf. Weinfeld 1980: 84). But the birds in Mesopotamian and Hittite 
rituals are sent heavenward, directed apparently toward the celestial deities. 
Thus in one Namburbi ritual, a male bird is released “to the east, before Samas” 
(Caplice 1965-71: 36.34-38 r. 6'); in another, an incantation is recited before 
the Sun god, Samas: “May the evil of this bird cross over [the mountain],” and 
then a male bird is again released to the east, before him (Caplice 1965-71: 
36.273-78, obv. IT and r. 28'f.). Even in rituals in which the released-bird 
motif is only mentioned, but not acted out, we find the following specifications: 
“May a bird take my sin up to the sky, may a fish take my sin down to the abyss” 
(Reiner 1956: 140-41, 1.22'; cf. 142, 1.37'); “May my headache fly like a dove 
to the west, like a raven to the ... of heaven, like a bird to the wide-place” 
(cf. Thompson 1903-4: 2.76; translation corrected by D. Wright); “Let me cast 
off my evil that the bird may fly up to heaven with it” (Thompson 1971: 186). 
Similarly, birds in Hittite purificatory rituals are released heavenward or, as the 
magician states, “I released them into the branches” (Otten and Soucek 1969: 
4.37—39; cf. Engelhard 1970: 157-58; and for additional examples see Wright 
1987: 75-86). 

Thus, birds are chosen not because they are favored by chthonic deities or 
even by celestial deities. They are chosen because they transport the assumed 
freight of impurity upward and outward, to far-off distances whence the impu¬ 
rity cannot return. That the function of the birds is to carry off the impurity as 
far as possible is graphically depicted by the two women who “had wings like 
those of a stork” (Zech 5:9) for the purpose of carrying the tub of wickedness to 
far-off Babylonia (ibid., vv 5-11). To be sure, there is a significant contrast 
between the function of the birds in the biblical and in the nonbiblical rites. In 
the latter, the impurity removed by the birds covers the entire gamut of evil— 
sin, curse, headache, fate-demon, sickness, anger, and more (see Wright 1984: 
87)—whereas the biblical rite does not purport to cure at all—the. patient is 
already healed—but only removes residual ritual impurity, and only the first 
layer of it at that (see the Comment below and chap. 15, Comment F). 

Nonetheless, this bird rite would seem to have undergone little or no 
change from its purported pagan model. Contrast the scapegoat in the Yom 
Kippur rite, which serves the same function but has undergone a transformation 
that has tailored it to fit into the Israelite sacrificial system as a hatta’t (see the 
Notes on “and it shall be pure,” v 43 and on 16:5, 8; and see chap. 4, Com¬ 
ment G). The question, of course, remains: Why did not the Priestly legislators 
also convert the two birds into a hattd y t? The superficial answer would be that 
birds do not qualify as hatta y t offerings (chap. 4) except under special circum¬ 
stances (5:1-3). A deeper, and probably more accurate answer would focus on 
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the relative rarity of scale-disease rites in comparison with rites of corpse con¬ 
tamination (Num 19) and the annual purging of the sanctuary (chap. 16). Only 
the latter, of necessity involving every Israelite at one time or other in his or her 
life, had to be weaned completely from its pagan origins. 

cedar wood ( c es > erez). Probably a stick (t. Neg. 8:2; Sipra, Mesora c Neg. par. 
1:2). For c es, normally “tree," meaning “stick, twig/' see Exod 15:25; Ezek 
37:16, 19. The identification of the 3 erez was not certain among the rabbis, who 
felt that it was a generic name for ten different trees ( b . B. Bat 80b). In fact, 
one opinion identified this 3 erez with the cypress (Sipra, Mesora c Neg. par. 1:3). 
But there seems no doubt today that it is the Cedar of Lebanon. 

Wood was frequently added to water in Mesopotamian purification rites 
(Laessjzfe 1955: 65 n. 148), especially the tamarisk (Reiner 1958: 45, 9.1.1, cf. 
CAD, B 240), but also the cedar (cf. CAD, E 277-78). For example, in the 
“Ritual for Covering the Temple Kettle-Drum," the bull (whose hide becomes 
the drumskin) would be sprinkled with cedar balsam, burned with cedar wood, 
and buried in a red cloth (2.12, 18, 19; cf. ANET 3 335). Yet of all woods with 
magical powers, cedar might have been selected because of its color, red. As 
indicated in the previous Note on “live," the power of the blood, the symbol of 
life, was abetted by the addition of two red ingredients, the crimson yarn (see 
below) and the cedar wood, in order to counter and reverse the death process 
vividly and visually represented by the deterioration of the body stricken with 
scale disease. To be sure, in the Israelite system the patient had to be cured 
before this purificatory rite could be applied. But the rite itself was not created 
by Israel. Indubitably, it was—as was most of the sacrificial system—a legacy 
from Israel's pagan past. A similar verdict must be accorded to the use of these 
same ingredients in the purification rite for corpse-contaminated persons (Mil- 
grom 1981a). Indeed, the fact that the same life-enhancing ingredients are used 
in purificatory rites for those contaminated by a corpse or by scale disease 
further supports the theory that the scale-diseased person is regarded as a corpse 
(chap. 13, Comment B) and that impurity, in general, is associated with death 
(see chap. 15, Comment G). 

crimson yam. Seni tola c at, literally, “the red of the worm." That sani is 
“red" is shown by other scriptural contexts (e.g., Isa 1:18; Cant 4:3) and the 
Versions (cf. LXX). It may be an Egyptian loanword (Grintz 1975: 174-78). 
The red worm in question is the Kermes biblicus, cochmial, biblical karmil 
(2 Chr 2:6, 13; 3:14), and the red coloring-matter extracted from the female is 
used to dye wool (Sipra, Mesora c Neg. par. 1:14; cf. Rashi). 

hyssop ( 3 ez6b). Aramaic zupa, zopd with a prosthetic 3 aleph. Akk. zupu is a 
loanword from Aramaic (AHw). The rabbis are unsure of its identification and 
cite three possible plants: Artemisia abrotanum, Origanum maru, and Origanum 
majorana (b. Sabb. 109b). The last-named is the identification accepted today 
(more specifically, the O. majorana syriaca; Feliks 1984: 176), which was cor¬ 
rectly identified by Saadiah as saHr , a popular spice and herb in the Near East. 
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In this case, however, and throughout the Bible, the plant is used as an instru¬ 
ment for sprinkling (Exod 12:22; Num 19:6, 18; Ps 51:9); the liquid into which 
it is dipped adheres to it in the form of droplets. 

5. The priest shall order. See the Note on v 4. 

one bird slaughtered, wesahat, literally, “and he shall slaughter," another 
example of an active verb with an impersonal subject (cf. the Note on “the 
priest shall order ... to be brought," v 4). Tg. Ps.-/. renders accurately, if 
inelegantly, “The priest shall order to slaughter." Some of the versions (Sam., 
LXX, Pesh.) read this verb as a plural, we§ahatu , as they did for welaqah (v 4a), 
so that the priest will not be taken as the subject. 

That the bird was killed by slaughtering and not by pinching off its head 
(1:15) is firm proof that it was not treated as a sacrifice. Indeed, the fact that 
this rite was performed after the Temple was destroyed (t. Neg. 8:2) is further 
proof of its nonsacrificial character. §dhat 'slaughter’ probably means cutting the 
throat (cf. chap. 11, Comment D). Rabbinic tradition avers that the slaugh¬ 
tered bird was buried on the spot, in full view of the participants (m. Tern. 7:4; 
m. Neg. 14:1). It makes sense; assurance is needed that the slaughtered bird, 
which has symbolically absorbed the impurity/disease of the victim, will not 
contaminate others. The same rationale holds for the probable destruction of 
the bowl holding the purificatory ingredients (see the Note on “an earthen 
vessel," below) and the release of the live bird (v 7). 

into (’el). The rabbis interpret ’el as c al 'over' (m. Neg. 14:1), followed by 
Ibn Ezra, who finds scriptural support in ’el-hannabr hazzeh hitpallalti 'It was for 
this boy that I prayed’ (1 Sam 1:27), where ’el clearly stands for c al. Yet the 
MT’s ’el must be understood in its primary meaning, “into," thereby specifying 
that the blood of the slaughtered bird must be drained into the bowl (Yahel ’Or). 

an earthen vessel (keli-here§). The rabbis’ insistence that the bowl be a new 
one {m. Neg. 14:1; b. Sota 2:2) makes sense, for earthenware, once contami¬ 
nated, cannot be purified (see the Note on 11:33). The latter regulation also 
certifies that after the rite is completed the bowl is smashed (cf. 6:21; 11:33), 
not because it becomes sanctified (Elliger 1966) but, to the contrary, because it 
becomes contaminated by receiving and absorbing the victim’s scale disease (cf. 
also the Note on 6:21). The use of an earthen bowl is also prescribed for the 
suspected adulteress (Num 5:17) because it is contaminated by the priest’s curse 
rubbed into its waters (ibid., v 23). The rite for corpse contamination surpris¬ 
ingly does not specify the composition of the vessel holding the waters and the 
Red Cow’s ashes (Num 19:17), which led the rabbis to postulate that this vessel 
may be of any material (m. Para 5:5). Nevertheless, Tg. Ps.-/ (ad loc.) specifies 
pahar ‘earthenware’. 

over ( c al). When the same context reappears (v 51), however, the preposi¬ 
tion be 'in’ is used. 

spring water, mayim hayyim , literally, “living waters." The Tgs. render accu¬ 
rately “flowing water." Yahel ’Of s explanation is also on target: “the waters are 
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called ‘living’ because they flow perpetually and do not cease like the living 
being whose movements never cease.” Thus water from a cistern would be 
invalid. That the biblical writer distinguished between those two sources of 
water can be derived from the expression tndydn ubor miqweh-mayim 'a spring 
or cistern in which water is collected' (11:36). By contrast, a cistern in which 
water is not collected, by rain or by drawn water, but into which water flows 
from an underground source—that is, an Artesian well—would certainly pass 
muster. This can be derived from the explicit statement that “Isaac’s servants, 
digging in the wadi, found there be^er mayim hayyim ‘a well of spring water’ 
(Gen 26:19). Further evidence will be added in the Note on 15:13. 

Water (or some other liquid) was obviously needed because the blood of the 
bird would have been insufficient for dipping the required materials plus the live 
bird into it (Hazzequni). But why the necessity for spring water? Spring water is 
required in two other purificatory rituals: for genital discharges (15:13) and 
corpse contamination (Num 19:17). The latter case has already been discussed 
regarding three other similar ingredients required for the rite: cedar wood, crim¬ 
son yarn, and hyssop (see the Notes on v 4). That spring water is also a com¬ 
mon element leads to the suspicion that, like the other ingredients mentioned, 
spring water was an essential element of the original purification rite prior to its 
incorporation into the Priestly system, and that its function in its pagan setting 
was, together with the other ingredients, to exorcise the disease from the pa¬ 
tient. To be sure, things are no longer the same in this Priestly text: the patient 
is already cured. What, then, is the function of these same ingredients here? 
Although it is subsequently stated that the ritual has purified him (v 7b), it will 
turn out that nothing of the sort has happened (see the Note on “When he has 
thus purified him,” v 7). Nonetheless, the explicit wording of the text is an 
incontrovertible admission that originally, at one time, purification did indeed 
occur. 

Support for this hypothesis can be adduced from the Bible itself. Scale- 
diseased Naaman is told by Elisha, God’s prophet, “Go and bathe seven times in 
the Jordan, and your flesh shall be restored, and you shall be pure” (2 Kgs 5:10). 
Now, it should be borne in mind that because the Jordan flows, its waters qualify 
as mayim hayyim. Yet the text states unambiguously that these waters will heal 
Naaman. Thus we see that the folk tradition, ensconced in the book of Kings, is 
at variance with the official, Priestly tradition, embodied in this levitical ritual. 
Nevertheless, each tradition is aware of the other, to judge by the slight conces¬ 
sion each accords the other. The folk tradition concerning Naaman’s cure re¬ 
peatedly states that not only will his flesh be healed but that, in addition, he will 
become tdhor ‘pure’ (2 Kgs 5:10, 12, 13, 14; La Barbera 1986). 

The Priestly tradition, as we now see, has incorporated an older exorcistic 
rite, and though it serves no practical function at all—the patient has already 
been healed and the residual impurity is eliminated by the subsequent ablutions 
(see the Notes on vv 8, 9, 20)—it stands as the indispensable beginning of an 
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eight-day purificatory rite, because the people, not the priests, have demanded 
it. Presumably, this rite would fall into the same category as the ashes of the Red 
Cow, which, together with its ingredients—the same as the ones mentioned 
here—are sprinkled on the corpse-contaminated person despite the fact that as a 
hatta't (Num 19:9, 17) they should be applied only to objects, never to persons. 
Here too is a Priestly concession to a popular demand for a widely practiced 
exorcistic rite (details in chap. 4, Comment G). Thus, just as the exorcism for 
corpse contamination was eviscerated of its pagan content and incorporated into 
the Priestly sacrificial system, so the exorcism for scale disease was allowed to 
remain at the head of week-long purification rites, but deprived of its originally 
inherent magical powers. Israelite monotheism, in its Priestly version, had 
clearly been at work. 

6. and [he shall take the live bird,\ along with ( y et . . . y 6tah we y et). All of 
the Versions read the first y et as we y et. The function of this triple *et is to indicate 
that the bird is not bound together with the other ingredients but is held 
separately ( Sipra , Mesora c Neg. 1:5), which is also demonstrated in the following 
y otdm we y et 'them together with’. The rabbis explain how this is done: “He took 
cedarwood and hyssop and crimson yarn and bound them together with the 
ends of the strip [of the yarn] and brought near to them the tips of the wings 
and the tip of the tail of the second [bird held in the other hand]” (m. Neg. 
14:1). 

The purpose of dipping the live bird is rationalized in later times as an 
attempt to mark it with blood so that other birds will kill it or that no other 
scale-diseased person will use it (Hazzequni). The symbolism, however, in view 
of other purification rituals, is crystal clear. The blood of the slain bird absorbs 
the disease from the patient and transfers it to the water. The live bird reabsorbs 
the disease when it is dipped into the water and transports it into the open 
country. Without doubt, in its pagan antecedents, this exorcistic rite was ac¬ 
companied by incantations, which were subsequently excised by Israel’s priest¬ 
hood (see chap. 16, Comment E on the original form and function of the 
scapegoat and its congeners in the ancient Near East). In addition, the rite was 
thoroughly transformed so that it was no longer a cure for disease but a ritual for 
purification after the disease was cured. In truth, however, the bird rite plays no 
role whatsoever in the actual purification of the healed mesora c . His purification 
is effected by his immersion into water following the bird rite (v 8) and, again, 
on the seventh day (v 9). Indeed, the fact that the bird rite turns out to be 
extraneous to the rest of the Priestly ceremony proves that it has been borrowed 
from Israel’s anterior cultures and it was retained not because Israel’s priests 
wanted it but probably because the people at large demanded it, practiced it, 
and would not have tolerated its deletion. For them, this rite of exorcism was 
indispensable. The same rationale probably lies behind the purification of 
corpse-contaminated persons with the ashes of the Red Cow (chap. 4, Com¬ 
ment G). The use of spring water also supports this hypothesis (see the Note 
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on v 5). For a comprehensive discussion, see Comment B below and chap. 15, 
Comment F. 

dip (tabal). In P, the subject is the priest (contrast Exod 12:22). In the 
corpse-contamination ritual (Num 19:18), by contrast, the purificatory waters 
paradoxically contaminate those who employ them (chap. 4, Comment G). The 
direct object of the verb “dip" is hyssop, either by itself (Num 19:18; cf. Exod 
12:22) or, as in this case, together with a bird, cedar wood, and crimson yarn 
(14:6, 51). The indirect object is blood (4:6, 17; 9:9), oil (14:16), or purificatory 
waters (14:6, 51; Num 19:18). 

over the spring water ( c al hammayim hahayytm). The definite articles prove 
that this prepositional phrase modifies the past participle, hassehutd ‘slaugh¬ 
tered’, and that the latter is not an adjective modifying hassippor ‘the bird’. 

7. He shall then sprinkle (wehizza). Where? On what part of the body? 
Rabbinic tradition differs: on the back of the hand or on the forehead (m. Neg. 
14:1), or on the face (Tg. Ps.-J.), or on any part ( t. Neg . 8:3). The nonspecificity 
of the text here and in that of the purificatory rite for corpse contamination (cf. 
Num 19:19) is an indication that the last answer is correct: no specific part of 
the body is the object of the sprinkling (this also holds for the sprinkling of the 
novitiate priests, 8:30). As observed above (Note on “spring water," v 5), the 
aspersion with the bloody springwater had no effect either on the scale disease 
(which had already been eliminated) or on the ritual impurity (see also Com¬ 
ment A below and chap. 15, Comment F). In Israel’s environs, however, purifi¬ 
catory water had both medicinal and apotropaic (i.e., magical) powers, for exam¬ 
ple, “may they (the daughters of Anu) sprinkle purifying water and extinguish 
the sikkatu disease" {CAD, S 86a). 

seven times. For the significance of seven sprinklings in priestly rites, see the 
Notes on “seven times," 4:6 and 8:11 (cf. also the Note on “he shall sprinkle," 
16:19). Sevenfold sprinkling also played a role in the Mesopotamian cult: “and 
sprinkle it seven and seven times over the door and the handle of the door 
wedge" ( CAD , S 86a). 

When he has thus purified him (wetiharo). The LXX presumes wetdher ‘and 
he is pure’, in conformance with (and probably influenced by) the form of this 
verb in vv 8 and 9. Other commentators render “and he (the priest) declares 
him pure" (Hazzequni; Sforno). That these interpretations are wrong is shown 
by the fact that this first day of purification is not complete until he launders his 
clothes and bathes himself (see the Note on “then he shall be pure," v 8). 
Indeed, the Masoretes must have been clearly aware that this word does not 
mark the completion of the purificatory rite when they placed the pausal J athnah 
on the preceding word, thereby indicating that wetihdro is not the conclusion of 
the previous sentence but the beginning of the following one (Wessely 1846). 
Thus, the meaning of the word is not that the erstwhile scale-diseased person 
has been partially purified, namely, that some of his ritual impurity has been 
removed, but that only part of the first-day rite is over. Now he must proceed to 
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the ritual of laundering, shaving, and bathing before this first stage of his purifi¬ 
cation is complete. 

he shall release (wesillah). pi c el of slh means "free, release" (e.g., Gen 8:7; 
Exod 6:11; 7:26). Like the scapegoat (16:23), the bird is not killed. Therefore to 
be certain that the bird will not return, symbolically laden with impurity (or the 
disease, Tg. Ps.-J. on v 53), the bird must not be domesticated (see the Note on 
"wild,” v 4). And if it chances to return it must be sent out again (t. Neg. 8:4). 
The analogy with the scapegoat is even more significant because both share the 
same goal: elimination of impurity (Ramban), a common purpose that was rec¬ 
ognized as early as Origen (Lev. Horn. 8.10, cited by Kalisch 1867-72). 

It may seem surprising that whereas those who handle the scapegoat are 
rendered impure (16:26, 28) the same does not hold for the handler of the birds. 
It should be noted, however, that the bird handler is a priest and that the high 
priest who leans his hands on the scapegoat (16:21) is also unaffected. The 
answer can only be this: the officiating priest is immune to the impurity that he 
removes (see the Note to "and leave them there,” 16:23), provided he does not 
leave the sanctuary (cf. Num 19:7 and the Note on v 46). This priestly immu¬ 
nity would also explain why the priests' daubing of the altar horns to remove its 
impurity would not result in their contamination (4:7, 18, 25, 30, 34), whereas 
those who handle the scapegoat (16:26, 28) and the one who sprinkles the ashes 
of the Red Cow (Num 19:21) are contaminated because they are laymen. 

over the open country ( c al-pene haiiddeh). sadeh ‘field’ can also denote 
"open, wild country” (e.g., 2 Kgs 4:39), a meaning particularly evident in its 
compounds: hayyat hassadeh ‘the wild beasts’ (Gen 2:19); gepen Sadeh ‘wild 
vine’, and paqqu c 6t sadeh ‘wild gourds’ (2 Kgs 4:39). The equivalent term in 
Akk., seru , exhibits the same semantic range: "timberland, back country, open 
country, fields, plain, steppeland” (CAD, S 138a). The parallel prescription in 
the ritual for the purification of houses adds the stipulation that the bird should 
be released y el-mihus la c ir ‘outside the city’ (v 53). Yet here it would have been 
redundant to add the equivalent phrase, y el-mihus lammahdneh ‘outside the 
camp’, for the bird rite must take place outside the camp; the healed person may 
not return to the camp until the very end of his first-day purificatory rites (v 8). 

8. launder . . . shave . . . bathe (wekibbes . . . wegillah . . . werahas). 
The order is determined by priestly considerations. Self-ablution comes last, lest 
the person become reinfected by his impure clothes or hair. Is any part of the 
rite performed by someone other than the healed person? One rabbinic opinion 
claims that the shaving is done by the priest (t. Neg. 8:6). But on the analogy of 
the ritual for the induction of the Levites (Num 8:7) the shaving is done by the 
person undergoing the rite. One problem remains regarding the priority of 
laundering: Will not the washed clothes be reinfected by the as yet impure 
person? Yet there is no doubt that laundering precedes bathing in all of P’s 
purificatory rites (cf. 15:5,6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 21, 22, 27; 16:26, 28; 17:15; Num 
19:7, 8, 19; 31:24; contrast Gen 35:2; Exod 19:10, 14 JE). Would laundering, 
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then, have been performed by another party? Not necessarily. On the analogy of 
the man with a chronic discharge, who does not transmit impurity by touch if 
he first washes his hands (15:11), one may argue that while the scale-diseased 
person has his hands in the water washing his clothes, he too does not transmit 
impurity. By contrast, the reverse process, bathing before laundering, would not 
work. Before the purified person could put his clothes into the water, they would 
have defiled him and his ablutions would have been in vain. The Jewish prac¬ 
tice, reflected in Baraita di Masseket niddah (Horowitz 1890: 18) calls for a 
different procedure, but the passage there is unclear. 

It is interesting to see that Hindu religion solves the problem along similar 
lines: 

To become pure a person must have a complete bath, including pouring 
water over the hair. ... If cotton clothing is worn it must have been 
washed by someone in madi [purity], and to remain in a state of madi the 
wearer must not touch any cloth which is not madi. . . . [For example] 

A man bathes in his panche, a piece of cloth around his waist. He then 
changes to another panche while bathing so that he can remove and wash 
the one he has been wearing . While wet both panches are madi (italics 
mine). He dries himself using the panche he has just washed (to use a 
dry towel which was not madi would remove his own madi), rewashes 
the panche he has just used as a towel, and then leaves the bathing area 
to go to the clothesline in the attic of the house. Madi clothes are 
generally dried and kept here to insure that no one not in a state of madi 
accidentally touches them. He then changes to the panche he had 
washed the previous day and hangs up to dry that which he has just 
washed and is wearing. (Harper 1964: 154) 

# 

Thus Hindu practice raises the possibility that those required by biblical law to 
launder and bathe might do both at the same time (E. Firmage). 

all of his hair (kol-$e c dro). This should be understood literally. The rabbis, 
however, exempt the hair not visible to the eye (m. Neg. 2:4), an exemption, 
they claim, that also prevails during the priest's inspection (see the Note on 
“shall examine," 13:3). 

and bathe in water (werdhas bammayim). The full formula is rahas ( y et-) 
besaro bammayim ‘bathe his body in water’ (e.g., v 9; 15:13, 16; 16:4, 24, 26, 28; 
22:6; Num 19:7, 8). Purificatory ablutions among the Hittites also mandated the 
bathing of the entire body (Moyer 1969: 104). Indeed, their temple personnel 
not only had to bathe before entering the sacred precincts but, like their Egyp¬ 
tian counterparts, they had to remove their body hair and pare their nails (“In¬ 
structions for Temple Officials" 1.15, 3.63-64, ANET* 207b, 209b). 

In rabbinic Hebrew, tabal becomes the exclusive word for ritual immersion 
(e.g., m. Neg. 14:2, 3), except when citing Scripture. Apparently, biblical rahas 
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was felt to be imprecise, connoting both ordinary and cultic washing. But tdbal 
is also a biblical term, meaning “dip" (e.g., v 16). And on one occasion it occurs 
with the sense of immersion (2 Kgs 5; 14)—strikingly, in a classic case (Naaman) 
of scale disease. The Qumranites, though, taking their cue from Scripture, never 
use tdbal to mean “immerse.” 

then he shall be pure, wetaher; in other words, he no longer has to dwell 
outside the camp (Sforno). This is the first of three mentions of wetaher (w 8, 9, 
20). Each wetaher indicates that another layer of impurity has been removed. 
Before this purification, his impurity is that of a corpse ( Sipre , Num 105: Jos., 
Ant. 3.264). Now, after his first-day ablution, he reenters his community. No 
one need be concerned about being under the same roof. By the elimination of 
the initial layer, this first-day purification rite renders the healed scale-diseased 
person incapable any longer of contaminating persons and vessels by overhang 
(cf. m. Kelim 1:4; m. Neg. 13:17). For details see the chart and explanatory 
notes in chap. 15, Comment F. The rabbis hold that henceforth the person 
contaminates persons and vessels by direct contact but not by carrying (indi¬ 
rectly, without touching) (m. Kelim 1:1). Thus, although their system operates 
on different postulates than mine, it should be noted that they too maintain that 
wetaher always implies a diminution of impurity and that the person continues 
to contaminate directly but not indirectly. 

Ibn Ezra claims that the decrease of impurity commences in the evening. 
His view must be rejected. The person may reenter the camp as soon as he 
bathes. Clearly, he does not make his way into the camp after dark. This fact 
also refutes the theory proposed by J. Neusner (1976: 197-205) that only fresh 
water purifies but bathing in any other water necessitates waiting till evening for 
purification. This verse and the next (the first- and seventh-day rites) state 
explicitly that bathing in any water suffices for purification (see also 16:26, 28). 

After that he may enter the camp. To mingle freely with members of the 
community, but he may not touch them or their vessels (see below). 

but must remain outside his tent (weyailab mihus le y oholo). According to the 
rabbis, this means he is barred from sexual intercourse (m. Neg. 14:2; t. Neg. 8:6; 
Tg. Ps.-J.; Sipra , Mesora c Neg. par. 2:11), but the exclusion applies only to a 
male, not a female (b. Ker. 8b). Instead, the plain meaning seems to be that the 
person (male or female) must camp in the open so as not to come into direct 
contact with other persons and objects. But why not allow the person to be 
admitted into the house and be given special utensils and quarters, as clearly was 
done for the parturient and the zab/zabd (see chaps. 12 and 15)? The answer 
will become apparent by referring to the table in chap. 15, Comment F. The 
healed scale-diseased person possesses a higher degree of impurity than either 
the parturient or the zab/zabd y and he contaminates the profane by overhang 
and the sacred from afar. When the initial impurity layer has been removed by 
the rites of the first day, he or she still contaminates the profane by direct 
contact but the sacred by overhang. It is the latter condition—unique to the 
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bearer of scale disease—that necessitates banishment from the home, lest any 
sacred food (e.g., meat from the well-being offering) or sacred object (e.g., 
donations to the sanctuary) be contaminated by overhang. My view is confirmed 
by a new Qumran document ( MMT B 66-68): [T]5# MHWS [L y WHLW 
SB C T Y]MYM WTH BHYWT TXfTM C MHM [HSRWYM B>YM ( }M 
THRTHQWDS ‘[The scale-diseased person] shall dwell outside his tent 

seven d]ays. But now [i.e., outside Qumran] because their impurity is [still] with 
them [the scale-diseased persons are entering] into the house containing] the 
purity of sacred [food].’ See also chap. 15, Comment F. This view is not mark¬ 
edly different from that of the rabbis who hold that the person contaminates 
like a carcass of a reptile (m. Neg. 14:2) and transmits a one-day impurity to 
persons and vessels (m. Kelim 1:1). The effect is the same, but it does not 
explain the person’s exclusion from the tent unless the principle of overhang is 
invoked. 

seven days. At this stage the healed scale-diseased person is equivalent to the 
new mother (of a male), the zab/zaba, the menstruant, and the corpse-contami¬ 
nated person at the commencement of their purificatory periods, who contami¬ 
nate by direct contact and who must wait seven days for the next stage of their 
purification (see the chart and explanatory notes, chap. 15, Comment F). 

9. (shave off) all of his hair—of his head ( y et-kobh c aro *'et-ro y so). All modern 
translations (except N/PS) render “all the hair of his head,” regarding the two 
apposite nouns as a hendiadys, in order to avoid the patent redundancy in this 
verse of the twice-stated “shave off all of his hair.” The redundancy, however, is 
deliberate; see below. 

chin (zeqano). For this rendering, see the discussion.in the Note on 13:29. 

eyebrows (gabbot c enayw). Arab, jubbatum denotes the bone surrounding the 
cavity of the eye (KB). In BH, it denotes the rim of a wheel (1 Kgs 7:33; Ezek 
1:18). Here, however, it clearly refers to the brows. 

— indeed , he shall shave off all of his hair (we y et-kol-se c aro yegallah). The 
rabbis explain that this redundancy is for the purpose of qualifying the general¬ 
ization, that is, all of his hair but not that of his private parts ( Sipra, Mesora c 
Neg. 2:2). They are right, but the reason is just the opposite: the repetition is 
indeed a euphemism for the private parts, but its purpose is to make certain that 
they are included; so Ehrlich (1899-1900), who drops the waw of we y et as a 
dittography of the final letter of the previous word. This emendation, though, is 
hardly necessary for the waw is frequently attested as having emphatic force 
(GKC $154aN). N/PS ingeniously attempts to avoid the difficulty by making 
this phrase the apodosis of a new sentence: “When he has shaved off all his 
hair.” Nevertheless, this construction, beginning with the object—particularly if 
the object begins with a waw —will not admit of such a translation. On the 
contrary, this sentence stands in chiastic relation with yegallah y et-kol-§e c dro 
(v 9aa), forming a circular inclusio with it (Paran 1983: 33), thereby emphasiz¬ 
ing that the entire body should be shaved, including the pubic hair. 
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This expression must be distinguished from the one used to describe a 
similar rite for the induction of the levitic labor force: wehe c ebiru ta c ar c al-kol- 
be§ardm ‘Go over their bodies with a razor' (Num 8:7), that is, shave their 
bodies lightly, not as meticulously as the bodies of scale-diseased persons. 

then he shall be pure (wetaher). The second of three occurrences of wetaher 
(vv 8, 9, 20). This declaration of purity again follows an ablution (cf. v 8), 
proving that the ablution always reduces the impurity by one degree. The person 
need no longer remain outside his tent but can now enter it (Sforno) for he no 
longer contaminates sancta by overhang, only by touch (see the table in chap. 
15, Comment F). To eliminate the last vestige of impurity he needs to bring 
the appropriate sacrifices to the sanctuary on the following day. Again, there is 
no mention of the evening, as in the case of minor impurities (e.g., 11:24-40), 
presumably because for major impurities sacrifices and not sundown terminate 
the impurity (for the possibility that sundown terminates impurity both for 
major and for minor impurities, however, see chap. 15, Comment F). In the 
rabbinic system, however, consecrated food (terumd) —but not sacrificial food— 
may be handled by the laity and eaten by the priests after sundown ( Sipra , 
Emor. 4:8; b. Yebam. 74b-85a). The evening before the sacrifice as a separate 
stage in the diminution of impurity (called tebul yom) is purely a rabbinic 
invention (see m. Zabim 5:12; Rashi on b . Hul. 128a, s.v. mehadder). Yet in 
minor impurities this notion can be shown to exist (see chap, 15, Comment F 
and the Notes on 22:4-8). 

10. On the eighth day. The biblical day begins at sunrise. This can certainly 
be verified in P. God made the world only during daylight, allowing nighttime 
to intervene between one creative day and the next (Gen 1). Sacrifices may be 
eaten through the night but on the following morning—the start of a new day— 
they must be incinerated (see the Notes on 7:15, 17). The case in this verse is 
even more obvious: sacrifices are never offered at night. Technically, nightfall 
should end all impurities as it does for all minor impurities. It is, then, the need 
to await daylight before entering the sanctuary that accounts for the additional, 
eighth day. Because the Dead Sea sectaries hold that Jerusalem possesses the 
same degree of holiness as the Temple, one can presume that they would have 
barred bearers of scale disease and other major impurities from even entering 
Jerusalem until the eighth day (cf. 11QT 45:17-18)—and not before evening 
(see the Note on v 11). 

two male lambs (8ne-keba§im). The LXX and Sam. add bene sand ‘year¬ 
lings’, a correct interpretation to judge by 12:6 and Num 6:12-14. 

[and] one [yearling ] ewe (wekab§a J ahat). A knowledge of the laws of sacri¬ 
fice (chaps. 1-5) is presumed (Ramban); they make it clear that the ewe was 
destined to be a purification offering: only that offering is exclusively female 
when brought by a commoner (4:27-35), whereas the other expiation sacrifices 
are exclusively male (1:2-13; 5:14-19). Note too that in this prescriptive order 
the purification offering is listed last, whereas in the descriptive order of the 
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actual ritual it precedes the burnt offering (vv 19-20). In all other sacrificial 
series it is offered first; on the exception in this case that the reparation offering 
is sacrificed first, see the Note on v 12. 

yearling (bat-senatah). This qualification for the ewe furnishes strong sup¬ 
port that a similar qualification described the male lambs, as preserved in the 
LXX and Sam. (see above). 

three-tenths [of an ephah]. The measure is not cited, but it must be assumed 
to be an ephah (cf. Num 28:5; 15:4 LXX). A tenth of an ephah y according to the 
calculations of my student S. Rattray, is slightly more than one quart (see Com¬ 
ment C below). Each person was permitted to gather this amount of manna 
(Exod 16:16, 36). Ruth gleaned a full ephah of barley (Ruth 2:17). 

But why were three-tenths needed? The division of the semolina into ad¬ 
junct cereal offerings for each of the blood sacrifices is not mentioned. Yet 
because the latter are only three in number and because all are sheep, each of 
which requires one-tenth (cf. Num 15:3-4), the conclusion is ineluctable that 
every sacrificial animal was accompanied by one-tenth of an ephah of semolina 
(cf. also v 21). This too is the conclusion of the rabbis {b. Menah. 91a [bar.]), 
though it confronts them with a serious problem. For it means that the hatta^t 
and *asam sacrifices are also accompanied by a minha, a possibility that the 
rabbis categorically reject but which they must concede here (cf. m. Menah. 
9:6). The lengthy argumentation on this matter in the Talmud (cf. b. Menah. 
90b—91 b) reflects a long and extended controversy. 

Now we know that the opposing view that all blood sacrifices, including the 
hatta/t and y asam, require cereal adjuncts was adopted and vigorously champi¬ 
oned by the Dead Sea sectaries (11QT 18:4-6; 25:5-6, 12-15). They even alter 
the wording of the public sacrifices in the calendar of Num 28-29 to reflect this 
view (e.g., cf. Num 29:20-22 with 11QT 28:6-9; and see Yadin 1983: 143-46). 
Yet the exact scriptural (MT) foundation for their ruling is not cited in their 
writings. Perhaps they derived it from Num 28:15. This verse reads, u§e c ir Hzzim 
y ehad lehattd’t laYHWH c al- c olat hattamid ye c a£eh wenisko ‘And there shall be 
one goat as a purification offering to the Lord, to be sacrificed in addition to the 
regular burnt offering and its libation'. The problem is that the suffix on the final 
word, wenisko ‘its libation’, is masculine, whereas its antecedent, “burnt offer¬ 
ing," is feminine (the Sam. reads weniskehen (pi.) which may presuppose MT 
weniskah , i.e., as feminine). Thus the Qumranites could have deduced that the 
antecedent of the masculine suffix must be the “goat" and, hence, the purifica¬ 
tion offering must be accompanied by libation (and its requisite cereal offering; 
Num 15:4-5). Nonetheless, it must be recorded that the MT's masculine suffix 
need not advert to the goat nor be amended to refer to the burnt offering; 
rather, its referent is the word tamid, which, in this verse, is used as a noun, 
literally, “the burnt offering of the tamid/ 1 

In any event, the implicit deduction from this verse in Leviticus, that the 
hatta’t and *dsam were accompanied by a cereal offering, would have provided 
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sufficient justification for Qumranites, Karaites, and their followers to deduce 
that all blood sacrifices must have cereal adjuncts. As for the rabbis, who admit 
that this verse is an anomaly, the requirement of the adjunct cereal offerings 
presents an enigma. To be sure, they offer the explanation that this hatta y t 
exceptionally does not expiate for sin but permits the person to eat sacred food 
(b. Sota 15a) and enter the sanctuary ( t. Neg. 8:120). But this is the function 
of every purification offering (see chap. 4, Comments A and B). They also 
suggest that the cereal offering (and the libation) was denied to other hattd y t 
and y dsam offerings in order not to glorify the sacrifice of a sinner, but in this 
case, because the scale-diseased person has already atoned by his suffering, 
he is now permitted these joyous adjuncts (y. Sota 2:1). The problem remains 
unresolved. 

semolina mixed, solet . . . belula; cf. the Notes on 2:1, 4. 

for a cereal offering (minha). Although the three-tenths of semolina are split 
up among the three blood sacrifices, they are considered to be an independent 
offering {b. Menah. 91a). 

one ( y ehad). This word seems superfluous in that the notion of “one” need 
not be expressed and it is, indeed, omitted in v 21. Besides, it ungrammatically 
breaks the construct log y ehad semen, which the LXX and Sam. rectify by 
reading log semen y ehad. Yet the MT can be justified on a number of grounds: 
(1) the word for “one” is inserted to contrast with selosa, the “three”-tenths of 
semolina; (2) y ehad in its present place as an adjective immediately following log 
signifies more than the number “one”; it means “special” (Ehrlich 1908-14); 
(3) each minha contains one-quarter hin of oil (= three logs). Hence, the three 
cereal offerings comprise nine logs of oil, which, together with this freestanding 
log , give a total of nine plus one or ten logs of oil. Thus y ehad also implies the 
notion of “additional.” 

log. This measure is the smallest unit of capacity in the Bible. It occurs only 
in this chapter and as a measure of oil. It is also attested in a Ugaritic text as Ig 
smn ‘a log of oil’ [KTU 1.148.21) within a ritual context (Cohen 1978: 36) and 
in an Aramaic inscription (DISO 135). One log = one-twelfth hin — six eggs, 
slightly less than one pint in rabbinic times {b. Menah. 89a). The biblical log , 
however, seems to have been half that size, according to the calculations of my 
student, S. Rattray (see Comment C below). 

11-20. The ritual for the eighth day is laid out in introverted fashion, as 
recognized by Lund (1942: 53-55). It is diagrammed below, with Lund’s plan 
modified in a few instances. Discussion of the italicized words follows. 

A. The priest who performs the purification shall place the one to be purified , 

11 

together with these (offerings), before the Lord at the entrance to the 
Tent of Meeting. 
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The priest shall take one of the male lambs 12 

and present it as a reparation offering, 

B. together with the log of oil , 

and offer it as an elevation offering before the Lord. 

The lamb shall be slaughtered at the spot in the sacred precinct 13 

where the purification offering and the burnt offering are slaugh¬ 
tered. 

(13b is a gloss) 

C. The priest shall take some of the blood of the reparation 
offering, 14 

D. and the priest shall put [it] on the lobe of the right ear 

of the one who is being purified, and on the thumb of 

his right hand, and on the big toe of his right foot. 

E. The priest shall then take some of the log of oil 15 

and pour [it] into the palm of his own left hand. 

X. And the priest shall dip his right finger 16 

in the oil that is on his left palm and sprinkle 

some of the oil with his finger seven times before 
the Lord . 

E'. And some of the oil left on his palm 17 

D\ the priest shall put on the lobe of the right ear of the 
one being purified, on the thumb of his right hand, 
and on the big toe of his right foot — 

C\ on top of the blood of the reparation offering. 

B\ The remainder of the oil on the priest's palm 18 

shall be put on the head of the one being purified. 

Thus the priest shall make expiation for him before the Lord. 
The priest shall then offer the purification offering 19 

and effect purgation for the one being purified 
for his impurity. After this, the burnt offering shall be slaughtered, 
and the priest shall offer up the burnt offering and 20 

the cereal offering on the altar. 

A'. And the priest shall make expiation for him. 

Then he shall be pure. 
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The italicized words indicate the symmetries. The purifying priest and the 
purified person are stressed in the beginning (A) because complete purification 
is the end result of the rite (A'). Particularly striking is the ostensible redun¬ 
dancy of the spot in which both the purification and burnt offering are slaugh¬ 
tered (B), in that every other mention of this spot refers solely to the burnt 
offering (4:24, 29, 33; 7:2). Nevertheless, a glance at its corresponding section 
(B') provides the answer: the execution (including the slaughtering) of both 
sacrifices. The exact congruence of the blood and oil rites on the healed mesdrd c 
(DD') is obvious; nonetheless, the positioning of the phrase “the blood of the 
reparation offering" in order to maintain the chiastic structure (CC') is notewor¬ 
thy. Similarly, the ostensibly awkward use of a direct object instead of subject or 
verb to begin v 17 (E') can also be explained as an attempt to match its corre¬ 
sponding member in the introverted structure (E). Finally, the added dedication 
of the oil in order to enhance its powers of purification (see the Note on v 17) is 
highlighted as the center of the introversion (X). It repeats three items from 
both halves of the structure—oil, palm (EE'), and before the Lord (BB')— 
thereby locking in the entire unit (see a similar craftsmanship in the designing 
of vv 21-32 and 51-52). 

Nonetheless, this introversion (and that of vv 21-32; see below) glosses over 
some jarring elements: for example, “before the Lord" appears not only in B, X, 
B' but also in A, and the priest’s palm occurs not only in E, X, E', but also in B' 
(D. Wright). This passage is a clear indication that the large-scale chiastic struc¬ 
ture was not perfected by the P school. Contrast the intricate structures devel¬ 
oped by H (exemplified in the Introduction, JD). Thus the degree of sophistica¬ 
tion in introverted structures becomes a criterion for distinguishing P from H. 

11. The priest who performs the purification (hakkohen hammetaher). This 
phrase has been compared to Ug. mlk bn , which has led to rendering the latter 
“the king, the purifier" (Levine 1963: 106). Yet because the complete formulaic 
expression, yrths mlk bn, describes the first act in a ritual day (e.g., KTU 
1.46.10 - CTA 36.10 = UT 9.10; KTU 1.106.27; 1.112.11, 16-17; 119.5), it 
seems more reasonable to presume that bn describes the status of the king when 
he begins his sacral role in the temple. Thus bn must either be understood as a 
passive participle, barur ‘purified/the purified one’, or as an infinitive absolute 
bearing an additional connotation, baror ‘in a purified way’ (for this biblical 
usage, see GKC $113h-k). An altered form of this expression fits either inter¬ 
pretation: mlk ytb bn ‘the king sits purified’ or ‘the purified king sits’ (KTU 
1.41.6-7 = C7A 35.6-7 = UT 3.6-7), though two other occurrences clearly 
favor the passive participle: wmlk bn rgm yttb ‘the purified king responds with a 
recitation’ (KTU 1.41.44-45 = CTA 35.44-45 = UT 3.44-45); rgm yttb mlk 
bn ‘with a recitation the purified king responds’ (KTU 1.41.46 = CTA 35.46 = 
UT 3.46). In any event, the king is not a purifier. Besides, nowhere in Ugaritic 
rituals does he officiate at purifications. Thus the alleged Ugaritic analogy must 
be rejected (cf. also the Note on 8:12). 
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shall place (wehe c emid). When the placement occurs inside the Tabernacle 
court it is indicated, as in this verse, by the expression “before the Lord” (16:7, 
10; Num 5:16, 18, 30) or “before the priest” (27:8, 11; Num 3:6; 18:13; 27:19, 
22). The parallel text uses the verb wehebf ‘shall bring' (v 23) and utilizes both 
prepositional objects. 

together with these [offerings]. we y otam y namely, the sacrifices enumerated 
in v 10. 

at the entrance to the Tent of Meeting (petah y ohel mo c ed). According to the 
rabbis, this location must be understood literally: at the very entrance and not 
inside. In their system the person is still contagious to the realm of the sacred (b. 
Menah. 61a) and hence is required to remain “at the entrance,” which in the 
Second Temple meant the Nicanor gate (m. Neg. 14:8; t. Neg. 8:9; m. Kelim 
1:8; Sipra y Mesora c Neg. par. 3:6). Nonetheless, their construction of this term 
need not be endorsed if we assume that the last vestige of impurity to holy 
things has disappeared the previous evening, just as is the case with minor 
impurities (see the table, chap. 15, Comment F). The person brings his purifica¬ 
tion offering because he has polluted the sanctuary; but, like any other bearer of 
the hatta% he has a perfect right to enter the Tabernacle court and perform his 
required rites inside the court. At the same time, the rabbis are surely right that 
he may not partake of sacred food until he has offered his sacrifices. Of a 
certainty, he must atone to the Lord before he may enjoy the Lord’s food. For 
the wide range of sins he may possibly have committed, see below. 

In the Herodian Temple there was an open-air enclosure in the northwest 
corner of the outer court known as “the chamber of mes6ra c im ” (m. Mid. 2:5) in 
which scale-diseased persons would bathe before presenting their sacrifices for 
the eighth day (m. Neg. 14:8). This immersion is not required by Scripture, but 
the rabbis ordained it for fear they had defiled themselves subsequent to the 
time of this bath the previous day (b. Yoma 30b). The opinion is also recorded 
that this immersion was required of all bearers of severe impurity who had to 
enter the inner court to present their sacrifice (t. Neg. 8:2). This too has no 
scriptural foundation but reflects a sensitivity of the Temple authorities, which 
was amplified by the rabbis, to prevent the pollution of the sanctuary at all costs. 

Indeed, the rabbis go even farther and mandate that “He whose atonement 
is yet incomplete (on the eighth day before bringing the sacrifices) needs to 
immerse himself (after the sacrifices) for sacred things” (m. Hag. 3:3). Thus, the 
rabbis have added another proviso to the Torah that the last vestige of impurity 
that prevents contact with the sacred (e g., eating sacrificial meat) cannot be 
lifted by the requisite sacrifices alone but only by a subsequent ablution. The 
upshot is that carriers of severe impurity have to add to their eighth-day require¬ 
ments two ablutions, one before and one after the sacrifices. 

The sectaries of Qumran, in fact, go even beyond the rabbis. According to a 
new Qumran document (4Q 394-99), the contents of which were recently 
reported (Qimron and Strugnell 1985), a scale-diseased person must wait until 
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sundown at the end of the eighth day before he or she may partake of sacred 
food. The relevant text (lines 71-72), graciously supplied by the authors, reads, 
’YNLhTKYLMMHQW[D]$YM C D BW>H$M$ BYWMH$MYNY, literally, 
'‘they are not to be fed from the sacred [food]until sunset on the eighth day." 
Thus Qumran avers that the impurity is not finally terminated with the ablution 
after the sacrifices—the rabbis’ view—but only by the subsequent evening. Ap¬ 
parently, Qumran has reached this ruling by inventing a hermeneutical tech¬ 
nique, which may be called exegetical homogenization (Milgrom 1989b, 1990b). 
The reasoning is that if ablutions and sunset are required as the final stage of the 
purificatory process for minor impurities (e.g., 11:24-40; 15:5-27), all the more 
so should ablutions and sunset be required as the final stage for major impurities. 
Qumran may also have found biblical support for this homogenizing exegesis in 
the wording of the purificatory rite for priests: a major impurity bearer “shall not 
eat sacred food c ad y aser yithar” (22:4), whereas a minor impurity bearer “shall 
not eat the sacred gifts unless he has washed his body in water. As soon as the 
sun sets then he is pure (wetaher); and afterward he may eat of the sacred gifts” 
(ibid., vv 6-7). The indeterminate yithar for major impurities—so Qumran may 
have argued—is explicated by the wetaher specified for minor impurities: ablu¬ 
tion and sunset. 

Strikingly, this radical Qumranite ruling is actually reflected in some tan- 
naitic sources (e.g., t. Seqal. 3:3, 20; b. Zebah. 99a [bar.]), collected and dis¬ 
cussed in the tosafot to b. Hag. 21a. Thus despite the prevailing view—the most 
harmonious with Scripture—that sacred food was permitted after the sacrifices 
on the eighth day, there were other voices among the rabbis that insisted on a 
subsequent ablution and others who even added the requirement of a subse¬ 
quent sunset. Qumran clearly sided with the latter. 

12. present it (wehiqnb \oto). Does this presentation constitute a rite? One 
commentator answers in the affirmative, suggesting that it takes the form of the 
tenupa (Mendelssohn, in Wessely 1846). Yet previous instances of this verb in 
sacrificial contexts (e.g., 9:16, 17) suggest that this act precedes the rite, that is, 
the offering is brought into position for a rite. In this case, the presentation is 
for the purpose of performing the tenupd. 

as a reparation offering (le’asam). That the reparation offering is the key 
sacrifice in the ritual complex for the purification of scale-diseased persons is 
demonstrated by the following evidence: 

(1) The reparation animal may not be replaced by a less expensive offering 
for the sake of the indigent, as is the case with the other prescribed sacrifices (vv 
21-22; cf. vv 10-13). 

(2) This animal is not commutable to silver, as are other reparation animals. 
The reason is obvious: its blood is needed for the ritual (vv 14, 25). The rabbis 
also preclude the Nazirite’s ’asarn from commutation ( m. Zebah. 10:5). They are 
forced to this conclusion because only the mesora c and the Nazirite bring a lamb 
for their *a§am y and the rabbis hold that a ram alone is subject to commutation 
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(see Sipra, Hoba par. 12:21; Rashi and tosafot on b. Zebah. 48a; and my remarks 
in 1983d: 150 n. 33). 

(3) Contrary to all other rituals, the J 'asam takes precedence over all other 
sacrifices and is the first to be offered up during the rites of the eighth day 
(tosafot on the Mishna, b. Zebah. 90b). Everywhere else the hatta’t precedes the 
*dsdm (cf. m. Zebah. 10:2; t. Zebah. 10:4; b. Zebah. 90a [bar.]). If one would 
argue that the reparation offering is not included in other sacrificial series the 
case of the impure Nazirite refutes it, for his expiation requires both a purifica¬ 
tion and a reparation offering, and the latter is the last in its series to be offered 
on the altar (Num 6:10-12). The exception of this y d$am was not ignored by the 
Tannaites, and they even provided a rationale for it: “Every hattaH in the Torah 
precedes the ’asam except for the y dsdm of the scale-diseased person because it 
renders [him] fit (mipene sehu > ba > c al hahekser)” (m. Zebah. 10:5a; cf. tosafot to 
b. Zebah. 90b, s.v. hus). That is, his daubing with the J 'asam blood renders him 
henceforth fit to enter the sanctuary and partake of sacred food. 

(4) The reparation offering of the scale-diseased person is unique in this 
respect; it is the only blood sacrifice in which the entire animal is required to 
undergo the tenupa rite. When the tenupa is prescribed for other sacrifices it 
only applies to certain organs, namely, the breast of the well-being offering 
(7:30; 9:21); the suet, breast, and right thigh of the priestly consecration ram 
(8:26-27, 29); and the boiled shoulder of the Nazirite’s well-being offering when 
he has completed his term (Num 6:20). This distinction means that the entire 
’asam animal has been endowed with a higher dedicatory status (see chap. 7, 
Comment E, and the Note on “elevation offering,” below). 

(5) The scale-diseased person is daubed with the blood of the J 'asam instead 
of blood from any of the other sacrificial animals. 

together with the log of oil (we’et-ldg hassamen). The oil of the scale-dis¬ 
eased person is applied in a manner somewhat similar to the oil of the con¬ 
secrated priest. The former is daubed on the person’s extremities (vv 17, 18) and 
the latter is poured on Aaron and sprinkled on his sons (8:12, 30). Yet there is a 
difference in the status of the oils: the priestly consecration oil is taken from the 
anointing oil (8:12) and is therefore sacred to begin with (Exod 30:25, 32), but 
the oil prescribed for the scale-diseased person is completely profane and there¬ 
fore requires the tenupa rite to sanctify it and dedicate it to the Lord (see chap. 
7, Comment E). 

elevation offering (tenupa). The etymology, rendering, origin, and signifi¬ 
cance of this rite are discussed in chap. 7, Comment E. As indicated there, the 
rabbinic understanding of the tenupa. is entirely different. Yet, clearly, their view 
is based on authentic tradition, not on hypothetical reconstruction. The rite had 
radically changed during the period of the two Temples. This is how it was 
performed for the scale-diseased person in the last decades of the Second Tem¬ 
ple: “He would bring his reparation offering and its log [of oil] in his hand and 
set it up by Nicanor’s gate. And the priest stands on the inside and the scale- 
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diseased person places his hand under the hoof of the beast. And the priest 
places his hand on the hand of the scale-diseased person and brings it from one 
side to the other and up and down" (t. Neg. 8:9). Noteworthy in this description 
are the rabbinic presuppositions that the scale-diseased person still bears impu¬ 
rity that can contaminate sancta, for which reason he must stand at the thresh¬ 
old but may not enter the inner court; and that the tenupd consists of a horizon¬ 
tal and vertical motion with the object, and as such a motion obviously cannot 
be performed with the beast itself it is done with its hoof. 

13. shall be slaughtered ... are slaughtered (wesahat . . . yishatj. This 
verb must be translated as an impersonal passive (with Tg. Ps.-f.) because the 
slaughtering rite may be performed by anyone (see the Note on 1:5). Indeed, 
the LXX and Sam. actually read the second verb as a plural, yishatu 'they will 
slaughter', clearly indicating its passive intention. This and the previous tenupd 
are the only rites mentioned in connection with the reparation lamb; the rest of 
the sacrificial ritual must be presumed on the basis of 7:1-7. 

at the spot in the sacred precinct bimeqom haqqodes, in other words, inside 
the Tabernacle court (cf. 10:17). This expression is equivalent to bemaqom 
qados 'in a holy place' (see the Note on 6:9). 

where the purification offering and the burnt offering are slaughtered. Why 
was this information necessary? We have already been given it in the instruc¬ 
tions on the way to sacrifice the reparation offering (7:2). It is necessary lest one 
think that the slaughtering rite takes place where the tenupd rite was performed 
—at the Nicanor gate ( Sipra , Mesora c Neg. par. 3:8). This rabbinic observation 
is well taken, but it can be challenged in two respects; the tenupd rite is per¬ 
formed “before the Lord,” that is, anywhere in the Tabernacle court (see the 
Note on “before the Lord,” 1:5), and the lamb is slaughtered at a spot north of 
the altar, a requirement incumbent on all most-sacred animals of the flock (i.e., 
for the burnt, purification, and reparation offerings: see the Note on “the north 
side of the altar,” 1:11), but not on flock animals for well-being offerings (see the 
Note on “before the Tent of Meeting,” 3:8). The answer, however, lies not in 
ideology but in aesthetics—to provide symmetry to the literary structure (see 
the Note on vv 11-20). 

it [goes] to the priest, lakkohen, that is, to the officiating priest (6:19; 7:7), 
though other priests may partake of it (7:6). 

it is most holy (qodel qodasim hu y ). This is the rationale (7:6; cf. 21:22). 

14. and the priest (hakkohen). This second mention of the priest as the 
subject in the verse seems superfluous, and it is omitted in the Sam. and in four 
MSS. The rabbis, however, seize on this apparent redundancy and infer that 
two priests are involved, one to dash the blood on the altar, the other to dash it 
on the person ( m . Neg. 14:8). 

the lobe (tenuk). So the LXX and Saadiah. Rabbinic sources, however, light 
upon different areas of the ear: the top (Tgs. Onq. and Neof.) and the middle 
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ridge {Tg. Ps.-J.; Sipra , Mesora* Neg. 3:5), that is, the antihelix (see the Note on 
8:23). 

right (hayemanit). The qamas is used instead of the expected hireq (Note 
masc. yamin) in order to distinguish it from yeminit ‘Benjaminite woman' (Ibn 
Janah; cf. Radak). See m. Para 1:1 for a rabbinic example. The significance of 
the right limb is discussed in the Note on 8:23. 

thumb . . . big toe. Compare the Note on 8:23. The purpose of the blood 
rite is both purificatory (note the verb kipper ‘expiate', v 20) and apotropaic (cf. 
the Note on 8:23). And, like the priestly consecration, it is also a rite of passage 
(Davies 1977: 396-97; Rogerson 1980: 55). The blood on the extremities pro¬ 
tects the person as it protects the priestly novitiates during their transition from 
one status to another: the consecrands from the profane realm to the sacred, the 
scale-diseased persons from being outcasts to full members of their community 
(see the Note on “right," 8:23; and chap. 8, Comment G). Most significantly, 
the process in each case takes seven days (see Comment A below; and cf. chap. 
8, Comment G). 

15. the palm of his own left hand, kap hakkohen ha$$ema y lit , literally, “the 
palm of the priest's left hand." This expression gives the rabbis further reason to 
assume that two priests are engaged in the ritual (m. Neg. 14:10). Nevertheless, 
the parallel text makes it clear that the left hand of the same officiating priest is 
involved (v 16; Ibn Ezra). Why then does not the text say simply kappo ‘his 
palm? This word, however, would create an ambiguity: the antecedent of the 
suffix might be taken to refer to the scale-diseased person (Hoffmann 1953). 
Also, if the text had another priest in mind, what difference would it make if he 
received the oil in his right or left hand (Wessely 1846)? 

16. finger . The index finger, according to the rabbis {Sipra, Habah par. 3:8; 
b. Zebah. 53a); the small finger, according to the Egyptians (Moret 1902: 190— 
200; Sauneron 1960: 87; and see below). 

in (min). Equivalent to the preposition b (Hazzequni), as in 4:17 (Wessely 
1846); see v 18, where bassemen ~ min hallemen. For the interchange of the 
prepositions mem and bet , see Sarna 1959. It is also possible that min hassemen 
here was influenced by its appearance in the second half of the verse (see the 
Note on 4:17). 

sprinkle. The priest dips each time he sprinkles {Sipra, Mesora c Neg. 3:9). 

before the Lord. The priest faces the adytum {m. Neg. 14:10) and flings the 
drops on the courtyard floor. The purpose of this rite is to dedicate the oil to the 
Lord (Vriezen 1950). Unlike the oil used for the priestly consecration, which is 
taken from the holy anointment oil (see above), this oil requires dedication to 
the Lord. The same meaning applies to the sevenfold sprinkling of the blood of 
the Red Cow “toward the front of the Tent of Meeting" (Num 19:4), which is 
also a dedicatory rite (see chap. 4, Comment G). But a similar rite with the 
blood of the hattaH offering (4:6, 17) is purificatory in function; it requires no 
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prior dedication because its source, the purification offering, has already been 
dedicated to the Lord. Yet the question arises: the oil has already been dedicated 
by the tenupa rite; why the need for a second dedication? And if it be argued 
that the purpose of the tenupa is to provide additional dedication in cases of 
most-sacred gifts whose composition or mode is different from the norm (Mil- 
grom 1983d: 147-50), the situation here is that the tenupa comes first, not 
second, and it therefore cannot be a reinforcement of a prior dedication. The 
answer well may be that the sprinkling rite should have been the first to provide 
for the initial dedication of the oil and that the "booster” tenupa should have 
followed. But because the oil had to undergo the tenupa together with the *asdm 
lamb, and the latter had to be the very first rite of the day to provide sacrificial 
blood for the requisite daubing, there was no choice but to have the sevenfold 
sprinkling follow the tenupa as its dedicatory reinforcement (see further Mil- 
grom 1983a: 147 n. 25). 

17. And some of the oil left on his palm (umiyyeter hassemen *aser c al- 
kappo). This verse is begun with the direct object in order to maintain the 
chiastic arrangement of this reaction (see the Note on vv 11-20). 

on top ( c al). The LXX, Pesh., and Tg. Ps.-J. add meqom, as in v 28, thereby 
yielding the more precise "on top of the spots of [the blood].” There is an 
Egyptian rite that corresponds in a surprising fashion to the placing of oil on the 
scale-diseased person, and it is the daily anointment of the idol We will cite the 
Egyptian rite as it is described by Sauneron. The two rituals will be placed one 
after the other, and for greater clarity the parallels in the Egyptian rite will be 
italicized: 

And the priest shall dip his right finger in the oil that is on his left palm. 

. . . The remainder of the oil on the priest's palm shall be put on the 
head of the one being purified. (14:16, 18). 

A final ceremony ended the divine toilet (each morning): the anoint¬ 
ment of the god with the cosmetic oil medjet Holding in his left hand 
the little flacon of alabaster which contained the precious ointment, the 
pnest plunged in the little finger of his right hand , then touched the brow 
of the divine statue with his finger, pronouncing the sacred formula. 
(Sauneron 1960: 87) 

The correspondences are obvious: (1) the use of sacred oil; (2) holding the 
flacon of oil in the left hand and applying the oil with the little finger of the 
right hand; (3) the oil being rubbed on the head (brow) of the ido\/mes6ra c 
The reason for anointing the idol is explained by Sauneron as follows: "the 
god, washed, clothed, ornamented and smeared with the perfumed oil—satiated 
by excess—could brave anew the dark of the sanctuary: the divine forces were 
sustained, preserved from all injury, able to carry on, for another day, their 
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cosmic role" (ibid.). This means that the oil serves an apotropaic purpose: to 
shield the anointed god from demons. The oil probably had a similar purpose in 
Israel as well, and the blood of the reparation offering certainly did. We cannot 
trace the process by which the ceremony shed its pagan form and took on a 
monotheistic form. But it is likely that the rabbis' explanation, that anointing 
with oil and blood constitutes the last stage of the expiation of the scale-diseased 
person (on the eighth day) and qualifies him to approach the sanctuary and its 
sancta, reflects the meaning of the ritual in P. Thus the function of tenupa with 
the oil and blood is clear: it constitutes a further sanctification of these materi¬ 
als, which enhanced their power to purge the scale-diseased person from his 
uncleanness vis-a-vis the sanctuary and its sancta. And because the use of blood 
and oil must take first priority among the rituals of the eighth day—because 
they all take place in the sanctuary—the order of the offering is reversed: the 
reparation offering, and with it the oil, undergo tenupa first. 

18. [The remainder] of the oil (bassemen). As in 8:32; cf. 5:9. The bet is 
equivalent to min (see the Notes on “in,” v 16, and “of the flesh and bread,” 
8:32). 

shall be put yitten, literally, “he (the priest) shall put.” Note that the oil is 
placed ( natan, vv 14, 17) not poured (yasaq), as with the consecration of the 
high priest (8:12); mere contact is all that is required. 

head (ro y s). In fact, the forehead is clearly intended. This is the part of the 
body that is the focus of oil rituals elsewhere in the ancient Near East. A 
description of the Egyptian rite was cited above. The following is a sample of 
another text: “Recitation: ‘Oil; oil! You are that which is on the brow of Horus; 
you are on the brow of Horus” (Otto, cited by Veenhof 1966: 309). Whereas 
the Egyptian rite is reserved for the consecration of the god's statue, in Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Ugarit we find it applied to persons. For example: “(PN2) has freed 
PN1, the slave of PN2, before Samas, and gave him a clean forehead” {CAD, E 
105a). Put PN ullulum ‘to clean someone's forehead’ is a technical term for the 
manumission of slaves (Veenhof 1966: 310). Ugarit records the following: wlqh. 
hw / smn. b. qmh / w.ysq. hw. L Pis / bt. mlk. y amr / mnm. ht[ y u. d. ht y at] / ky. 
y umy [.td c . ky] / [kp]r ‘He also took oil in his horn and poured it on the head of 
the daughter of the King of A[murru]. Whatever si[n she has committed 
against] me, [you should know that it has been ato]ned’ (RS 32.124.26'-32'). 
The common denominator in all of these anointing ceremonials is that they 
symbolize an elevation in status. The divine statue is consecrated; the slave is 
freed; the status of the divorced queen is restored (Pardee 1979: 14-20). The 
Ugaritic text is significant in that the queen's atonement is expressed by the 
verb kpr (presuming the restoration is correct), precisely what we find in this 
verse concerning the effect of the unction of the scale-diseased person (see 
below). Pardee now casts doubt on his interpretation on the basis of his recent 
reading of the original text, which shows that ht[ y u ‘sin' (line 30') and kpr ‘stone' 
(line 34', not shown here) are not separated by four lines but by eleven, render- 
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ing any connection between them out of the question and, hence, rendering the 
restoration [kp]r (line 32') unlikely (private communication). For a fuller discus¬ 
sion of the manifold functions of anointing, see chap. 8, Comment D. 

make expiation (wekipper). Thus the oil is definitely an agency of expiation 
(cf. v 29). Still, this phrase should probably be understood as a summary for the 
total unction ceremonial, that is, the blood plus the oil (Ramban). That the 
’asam, in fact, is the main expiatory agent is stated explicitly in v 21. The use of 
the oil on the consecrated priests (chap. 8) and in ceremonial rites in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and Ugarit (above) narrows the wide range of this verb (see chap. 
16, Comment F) to a precise meaning. Indeed, the very attestation of the root 
kpr in the clear context of the Ugaritic letter cited above provides an illuminat¬ 
ing parallel to the action of the oil here on the scale-diseased person. Just as the 
oil effects a reconciliation between the king and his divorced queen, so does the 
anointing of the erstwhile scale-diseased person complete his reconciliation with 
his Lord. He may freely enter the sanctuary, partake of sacred food, and partici¬ 
pate in all of the rituals and festivals incumbent upon the Israelites. The indis¬ 
pensable nature of this rite was clearly grasped by Rabbi Akiba ( Sipra , Mesora c 
Neg. 3:12). 

A more fundamental question needs be asked: Why, in the first place, was 
he asked to bring the *dsam? This sacrifice is brought for cases of sancta trespass 
(Comments on 5:14-26), but his disease is not traceable to sancta or for that 
matter to any other cause. The } asam of 5:17-19 opens a door to the answer: He 
may have desecrated sancta (see 5:14-26, Comment D). Because other sins may 
have been responsible for his affliction, he brings an array of sacrifices for his 
expiation (see the Notes on “the burnt offering" and “the cereal offering," 
v 20), but the ’asam is ordained to expiate for the possibility of ma c al ‘sacrilege' 
(5:14-26, Comment B). 

This hypothesis would rank as sheer conjecture were it not for the confirma¬ 
tion offered by an unexpected source. Chronicles relates that King Uzziah was 
stricken with scale disease precisely when, and because, he encroached upon 
sancta. The language of the text is most instructive: “When he grew powerful 
his pride led to his undoing. He transgressed (md c al) against the Lord his God by 
entering the Lord’s Temple to burn incense on the altar of incense. . . . ‘Leave 
the Sanctuary for you have trespassed (ma c altd). ’ . . . Scale disease broke out 
on his forehead in the presence of the priests in the Lord’s house, beside the 
altar of incense" (2 Chr 26:16-19). It is no accident that Uzziah’s sin is twice 
labeled ma c al. True, the tendentiousness of the story is transparent: it is part of 
the Chronicler s polemic against the royal prerogative to officiate as priests (cf. 
Milgrom 1976f: 81 n. 289). Still, though the story itself may be questioned, it 
rests upon the accepted premise that trespass against sancta is punishable by 
scale disease and, conversely, that the incidence of scale disease may be trace¬ 
able to the sin of trespass against sancta. Thus, it is imperative for the person 
who has been healed of his scale disease, as part of his ritual of rehabilitation 
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with his community and his God, to bring an y asdm to cover the contingency 
that his disease has been caused by some unwitting sacrilege. 

before the Lord. The addition is a reminder of its occurrence in v 11, and 
this phrase is meant to indicate that all of the rites performed on the scale- 
diseased person share in his expiation, including the blood rite. 

Only the oil contained in the priest's palm (v 17) has been utilized for the 
ritual. Nothing, however, is mentioned concerning the remainder of the log 
(v 15). The rabbis aver that it is consumed by the priests {t. Neg. 9:5). They are 
clearly right: the oil having been doubly dedicated to the Lord—by tenupd and 
sevenfold aspersion “before the Lord" (vv 12, 16)—most assuredly remains in 
the sacred realm, as a prebend for the priests. 

19. then offer. we c a&&, to wit, perform the entire sacrificial ritual. 

the purification offering. As required, the hatta y t precedes the c ola and, in¬ 
deed, all other sacrifices ( m . Nazir 6:7): “The purification offering resembles the 
advocate who enters [the court] to appease [the king]; after he has appeased the 
gift (i.e., the burnt offering) enters" (Sipra y Mesora c Neg. 3:14; t. Para 1:1; b. 
Zebah. 7b [bar.]). 

effect purgation (wekipper). There are three expiatory acts in this eighth-day 
rite, all signified by the expiatory verb par excellence, kipper (vv 18, 19, 20). 
Note, however, that only with the purification offering does the text specify that 
the expiation is directed at impurity. Here, then, is incontrovertible proof that 
the hatta y t decontaminates, purifies, and must be rendered “purification offer¬ 
ing," that and the verb kipper in this context has the specific meaning of 
“purge” (see chap. 4, Comment A and chap. 16, Comment F). A similar 
instance of this sacrifice's operation is recorded in the rite for Yom Kippur: 
“Thus he (the high priest) shall purge (wekipper) the adytum of the pollution 
(mittum y ot) and transgressions of the Israelites" (16:16). As noted earlier, the 
purification offering also purges the sanctuary of Israel's moral impurity: “Thus 
shall the priest effect purgation (wekipper) ... for his wrong (mehattd y td), that 
he may be forgiven (wenislah 16)” (4:26; see the Note on “commandments," 
4:2). The distinction between moral and physical impurity is indicated not only 
by the terms for the causes of the sanctuary's pollution ( tum y a versus hef) but by 
the consistent use of two different verbs that describe the effect of the purga¬ 
tion: physical impurity is purified (taker); moral impurity is forgiven (nislah). 
Indeed, Yom Kippur, which effects the total cleansing of the sanctuary and of 
Israel, prescribes two distinctive rites in order to encompass all of Israel's sins, 
physical and moral alike: the sacrifice hatta y t purges the sanctuary of its impuri¬ 
ties (tum y ot , 16:16; see above) and the live hatta y t (16:4) purges Israel of its sins 
(‘dwonot, 16:21; see the full discussion in the Notes on 16:16, 21). The conclu¬ 
sion is therefore inescapable that the scale-diseased person brings a hatta y t be¬ 
cause his physical impurity has polluted the sanctuary. Moral impurity also 
enters the picture but via other sacrifices; see below. 

for his impurity. mittum y ato , in other words, which he inflicted on the 
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sanctuary. The mem here is causative (e.g., Gen 16:10; 1 Kgs 8:5; Jer 24:2; Prov 
20:4; Paran 1989; cf. GKC X1192). See especially mehatta’to ‘for his wrong' 
(4:26; 5:6, 10; 16:34; Num 6:11); mizzobo ‘for his discharge' (15:15). 

20. offer up (wehe c ela). This verb with the burnt offering must be contrasted 
with c a§d, the verb with the purification offering. The latter is all-inclusive; no 
other verb is necessary. Conversely, this verb is preceded by sahat ‘slaughter'. 
Thus he c ela is also inclusive but only for the action that takes place on the altar. 
As mentioned earlier, he c ela, which normally carries the meaning “cause to rise, 
raise" in sacrificial contexts, has the special, technical meaning “cause to disap¬ 
pear," namely, by being incinerated on the altar. Hence the c old translates as 
“burnt offering" (see the Comment on chap. 1). 

the burnt offering. There is nothing in the text to indicate the function of 
the burnt offering except its expiatory goal, wekipper. But what does it expiate? 
It has been suggested that originally the burnt offering was the exclusive expia¬ 
tory sacrifice, but once the purification and reparation offerings were assigned 
their specific expiatory functions, the burnt offering retained the remainder of 
the wrongs requiring expiation. Because the former sacrifices expiated for viola¬ 
tions of prohibitive commandments (4:2) and known or suspected desecrations 
(5:14-26), the burnt offering retained the power to expiate for neglected 
performative commandments or for sinful thoughts (for other possibilities, see 
the Comment on chap. 1). The battery of all four expiatory sacrifices—repara¬ 
tion, purification, burnt, and cereal offerings—thereby assures the scale-diseased 
person that all possible inadvertent misdemeanors have been covered. His wrong 
is expiated; his disease will not return. 

the cereal offering, hamminhd, comprising the total (three-tenths of an 
ephah) semolina, the accompaniment to all three blood sacrifices. Two points 
can be derived from this fact: first, an adjunct cereal offering need not be offered 
up together with its blood sacrifice but, as here, may be combined with other 
cereal adjuncts to constitute a substantial minha; and, second, the adjunct 
minha, being governed by hecela, the same verb as the c ola, is disposed of the 
same way as the € old —by total incineration. This procedure contrasts with the 
individual's independent minha , which is awarded to the priests, except for the 
} azkara (token; 2:1-3; 7:10). Because this cereal offering is an adjunct, it bears 
no independent function but takes on the function of its respective blood offer¬ 
ings. 

shall make expiation. Ramban holds that this wekipper is a summary of all 
of the sacrificial rites for the eighth day. Perhaps he had v 31 in mind, where 
this verb indicates a summation. But there are three mentions of kipper, one for 
each sacrifice (vv 18, 19, 20). Hence, this kipper must apply to the sacrifices 
listed in this verse: the burnt and adjunct cereal offerings. That the cereal 
offering is capable of an expiatory function is discussed in the Comment on 
chap. 2. 

Then he shall be pure (wetaher). As kipper appears three times in this 
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pericope (above), so does taker (vv 8, 9, 20). Its placement is crucial. It occurs at 
the end of the three rites that mark the stages through which the scale-diseased 
person passes in his rehabilitation to society and his reconciliation with his God. 
The initial taker at the end of the first day admits him to the camp (v 8); the 
second, to his tent (v 9); and the third, to his God (v 20). The first two are 
preceded by ablutions that, as pointed out (vv 8, 9), execute the rites of passage. 
This third taker, however, is not preceded by an ablution. It signifies the com¬ 
pletion of the process: the healed and now purified person is henceforth a full- 
fledged participant in his community and its worship. Note its absence in v 31 
and especially in the eighth-day sacrificial rites for the zdb/zaba (15:15, 30). It is 
not essential for it only refers to the effect of the sacrifices, an effect that has 
been adequately described by kipper: the sacrifices have effected expiation for 
him before the Lord. 

21-32. As noted by Lund (1942: 55-56; again with modifications), the 
pericope on the indigent mesord* is constructed on the same introverted pattern 
as vv 11-20, as follows: 

A. If, however, he is poor and his means are insufficient, 21 

B. he shall take a reparation offering of one male lamb for an eleva¬ 
tion to make expiation for him, one-tenth [of an ephah] of semo¬ 
lina mixed with oil 

for a cereal offering, a log of oil; 

and two turtledoves or two pigeons, whichever are within his 

means, 22 

the one to be the purification offering and the other the burnt 
offering. 

On the eighth day of his purification he shall bring them to the 
priest 23 

at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting, before the Lord. 

C. The priest shall take the lamb of reparation offering 24 

and the log of oil, 

and elevate them as an elevation offering before the Lord. 

D. When the lamb of reparation offering has been 
slaughtered, 25 

the priest shall take some of the blood of the reparation 

offering 

E. and put it on the right ear of the one being purified, 

on the thumb of his right hand, and on the big toe of 
his right foot. 
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F. The priest shall then pour some of the oil 26 
on the palm of his own left hand, 

X. and with the finger of his right hand the 
priest 27 

shall sprinkle some of the oil that is on the 
palm 

of his left hand seven times before the Lord. 

F\ The priest shall put some of the oil on his palm 

28 

E 7 . on the lobe of the right ear of the one being purified, 

on the thumb of his right hand , 

and on the big toe of his right foot, 

D 7 . on top of the blood spots of the reparation offering; 

C 7 . and the remainder of the oil on the priest's palm 29 

shall be put on the head of the one being purified, 

to make expiation for him before the Lord. 

B 7 . He shall then offer one of the turtledoves or pigeons 30 

that are within his means —whichever he can afford— 

the one as a purification offering and the other as a burnt offering 

31 

together with the cereal offering. 

Thus the priest shall make expiation before the Lord 
for the one being purified. 

A'. This is the ritual for the one who has scale disease 32 

[and] whose means are insufficient at [the time of] his purification. 

The indigence of the offerer begins and closes this pericope (AA'). His 
indigence is again stressed in the next corresponding pair (BB 7 ) as well as in the 
enumeration of the sacrifices and the expression “make expiation." The oil 
(CC 7 ), blood of the reparation offering (DD 7 ), and their placement (EE 7 ) follow. 
The phrase “some of the oil on the palm" (FF 7 ) encloses the pivotal center, 
which (as in v 16) stresses the added dedication of the oil (X). Key elements of 
both halves of the introversion are repeated in the center: “the priest" 
(BCFF'C'B 7 ), “some of the oil on the palm" (FF 7 ), and “before the Lord" 
(BCC'B 7 ). 

21. poor (dal). The meaning is clear from its cognates: Ug. dl 'poor’; Akk. 
dallu 'small, inferior 7 , dullulu ‘oppressed’. 

and his means are insufficient (we’en yado matte get; cf. 5:11; 25:26, 49), 
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literally, "beyond his reach.” The qualification that he is destitute is necessary 
for as pointed out by Ibn Ezra, dal admits of many other meanings, among 
them "emaciated” (Gen 41:19), "powerless” (Exod 23:3), "insignificant” (Judg 
6:15), "dejected” (2 Sam 13:4), "lowly” (Jer 5:4). 

a reparation offering. The y dsdm always calls for a fixed animal, a ram or a 
lamb, regardless of the nature or extent of the damage inflicted on the property 
of God (5:14-26; 19:20-22; Num 5:6-8; Ezra 10:19). The indigent has his 
required offering reduced to less expensive species, but the requirement for the 
>dsam lamb remains the same. One cannot argue that no change can be made 
for the *asam because its blood is needed for daubing the extremities of the 
mes6ra c (v 14). The small amount needed could just as well have been drawn 
from a bird (cf. 5:7-9). This unchangeable feature is also attested in Nuzi texts, 
reflecting customary law that goes back at least to the middle of the second 
millennium, which affirms that in certain cases fines were imposed in terms of 
fixed animal ratios that were commutable to stipulated amounts of currency 
(Speiser 1960: 30-33). The animals specified in the fine remain the same in 
species and number regardless of the offense. The fact that the J 'asam always 
calls for a fixed animal and that it too is commutable (5:15, 18, 25) points to the 
possibility that this Israelite sacrifice is based on an ancient practice (Milgrom 
1976f: 16 n. 50). 

one [lamb] ( y ehad). In Hebrew this numeral is superfluous. Here it serves to 
contrast this prescription with the previous one, where two lambs are required 
(v 10). 

to make expiation for him. By the blood rite on the altar (7.7) and on him 
(v 14). 

one-tenth (weH§§ardn . . . y ehad). Again the numeral is needed to contrast 
this prescription with its counterpart in the previous pericope, where three- 
tenths were required (v 10). Also the fact that one-tenth of an ephah of semolina 
is prescribed (in accordance with the tariff of Num 15:4-5) proves that the 
three-tenths previously prescribed were intended for the three blood sacrifices, 
one-tenth for each. 

a log (welog). The numeral *ehad is omitted because there is no change in 
the quantity (cf. v 10)—proof that its mention previously in this verse indicated 
that a change had occurred. 

22. whichever are within his means. y a§er ta§§ig yado (correctly in the NEB). 
The assumption is that he should bring the dearer birds (cf. v 30). It would seem 
that the turtledoves are costlier, for the pigeons are stipulated young, bene yona 
(see the Notes on 1:14 and on 12:6). Also the more expensive animal generally 
precedes in a series (e.g., 7:23; 17:3; 22:27). Thus the switch from earlier kesep 
wezdhdb ‘silver and gold’ (e.g., Gen 24:35; Num 22:18; 24:13) to later zahab 
wekesep ‘gold and silver’ (1 Kgs 10:22; Ezek 16:13; 28:4) betrays a diachronic 
change in the relative value of these two precious metals (Ehrlich 1908-14). 
Sacrificial concessions to the indigent are also recorded in Israel’s ambience, for 
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instance, Mesopotamia: ‘The widow makes her offering to you (pi.) with cheap 
flour, the rich man with a lamb” (CAD, 10.331, s.v. mashatu); the Marseilles 
Tariff (third century b.c.e.): “For every sacrifice that a man may sacrifice who is 
poor in cattle or poor in birds, the priests shall have nothing [of them]" ( CIS 
1.165; Cooke 1903: 112-22; ANET^ 656-57; and see the Note on 5:7). 

the one . . . and the other (*ehad . . . weha’ehad). After the first bird is 
designated, the second is automatically determined, hence the definite article; 
similarly in 15:15 (Ehrlich 1908-14). 

28-29. shall put . . . shall be put (wenatan . . . yitten). The last acts 
with the oil (vv 26-29) are indicated by the same verb; the final one is a simple 
imperfect, a distinct characteristic of the Priestly style (Paran 1983: 31, and see 
v 42 and 10:13-14). 

29. to make expiation (lekapper). This kipper corresponds exactly to that of 
v 18, referring to all of the rites performed with the 3 asam and the oil (vv 24- 
29). It should be noted that those rites are precisely the same as in the previous 
pericope. They are repeated in order to emphasize that they are not to be 
compromised; they are the quintessential element in the final stage of purifica¬ 
tion. 

30. one ( y et-h<?ehad). In view of the occurrence of this phrase twice in the 
next verse, Ehrlich (1908-14) suggests its deletion here. 

that (me’aser). The mem is carried over from the twice-mentioned min. 

31. whichever he can afford ( y et ) dser-ta§§ig yado). Delete, with the LXX, 
Pesh., and Vg, as a variant of v 30b (Driver and White 1898). Even Hoffmann 
(1953) admits its redundancy. The NEB tries to justify its retention by render¬ 
ing “whichever it may be,” in other words, either the turtledove or the pigeon 
(cf. v 22), but the idiom cannot be stretched to encompass this meaning. 

together with the cereal offering ( c al-hamminha). The preposition c al ‘to¬ 
gether’ occurs with the minhd to emphasize that it is not an independent offer¬ 
ing but, in this case, the adjunct of the ? a§am. The adhesion of the cereal 
offering to the other sacrifices is further emphasized by the fact that it has no 
independent verb but is dependent on c a£d ‘offer’, the verb used for the hatta’t 
and c old, just as the minhd shared the same verb he c eld ‘offer’ with the c ola in 
v 20. The latter verb, which implies incineration (see the Note in v 20), could 
not be used here because the meat of the hatta y t becomes the prebend of the 
officiating priest (6:19). 

Nothing is said in either pericope concerning the sacrifice of the } asam. It is 
clear that the legislator wished to focus on the *asam blood rite in the person. He 
therefore mentions only the essential prerequisites, the elevation rite and the 
slaughtering (vv 12-13, 24-25), but presumes a knowledge of the altar rites 
(7:1-5) that follow. The hand-leaning rite is also omitted because in the case of 
the 3 asam the offerer has the option of bringing its monetary equivalent (see the 
Note on “lean his hand,” 1:4). 

Thus shall [the priest} make expiation (wekipper). This kipper varies from its 
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counterpart in the previous pericope (v 20): whereas the previous kipper refers to 
the expiatory action of the c ola and minha , this one clearly summarizes the 
entire eighth-day rite. This impression is reinforced by the addition of the 
phrase c al hammittaher lipne YHWH ‘before the Lord for the one being puri¬ 
fied', absent in v 20. 

32. This is the ritual for the one who has scale disease (zo y t torat J aser-bo 
nega c sartfat). A subscript for vv 2-20 forming an inclusion with zo y t tihyeh torat 
hammes6ra c ‘this shall be the ritual for a scale-diseased person' (v 2a). The future 
orientation of the opening is explicable (see the Note on “shall be," v 2). But 
why the change from the technical term mesord c to the cumbersome phrase 
y dser-bo nega c sarcfat, which becomes even more awkward as the nomen rectum 
of a construct with torat? The answer is, paradoxically, one of style: to match the 
similar construction in the second half of the verse; see below. 

[and] whose means are insufficient ( y aser lo y -ta§sig yado). The double appear¬ 
ance of the relative conjunction y aser is admittedly awkward (Rendtorff 1954: 
54), but the awkwardness disappears as soon as one follows the LXX in reading 
for its second occurrence wa y aser (following Hoffmann 1953 and Ehrlich 1908— 
14), thereby making v 32b a subscript for vv 21-31 and also explaining why the 
two y aser clauses were constructed—despite the alleged awkwardness. Now this 
verse forms a perfect inclusio with v 2a on behalf of all of vv 2-32, taking into 
account the two inner pericopes, vv 2-20 and 21-31, by juxtaposing them with 
perfectly balanced symmetry, v 32a and 32b. 

at [the time of] his purification, betohorato (with Saadiah). Thus a perfect 
balance is created with beyom tohoraio ‘at the time of his purification’ (v 2a), 
thereby completing the inclusion (vv 2a, 32). 

33-53. The Diagnosis for a Fungous House and Its Rite of Purification. 
Bright green or bright red eruptions on the walls of the house warrant a seven- 
day quarantine. If the infection has not subsided, the infected stones are re¬ 
moved and replaced, the interior plaster is removed and recoated, and a second 
quarantine is imposed. If the infection persists, the house is demolished. If it has 
healed, the priest performs a ceremonial that is a duplicate of the first-day rite 
for the purification of cured scale-diseased persons. Springwater containing the 
blood of a bird, cedar wood, hyssop, and crimson yarn is sprinkled on the house 
seven times and a live bird is released into the open country. 

It would seem more logical that the pericope on houses would have pre¬ 
ceded the purificatory rites for persons (vv 1-32) and be included with the 
differential diagnosis of persons and fabrics (chap. 13). But this pericope com¬ 
bines the diagnosis with the purification (Koch 1959: 87), the latter modeled on 
and presuming the purificatory rite for persons (vv 1-32). As pointed out by 
Jastrow (1913-14: 397), the diagnosis follows the sara c at legislation in the follow¬ 
ing manner: (1) the emphasis is on the change of color; (2) the mark(s) must be 
beneath the surface; (3) the quarantine lasts for seven days; (4) the decision 
hinges on the spread of the mark(s). The new point is the removal of the stones 
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containing the suspicious marks, which, however, corresponds to (5) the tearing 
out of the mark(s) from the fabric. Moreover, the purificatory rite follows pre¬ 
cisely the first-day rite for persons (vv 4-8). It is the latter fact, then, that makes 
it imperative that this pericope follow the purificatory rite for persons. Another 
reason, a chronological one, mandated this order. The purificatory rite for per¬ 
sons (and garments), given at Sinai, is therefore operative in the wilderness. 
Were the pericope on houses to precede it, then it would take effect only upon 
entry into Canaan. This was not in the mind of the legislator. It is of interest to 
note that based on the construction of this chapter, the author of Qumran’s 
Temple Scroll added the term “cities" to his quotation of Num 18:14 in order to 
update it from the wilderness to the settled land (11QT 49:5-7; cf. Yadin 1983: 
1.325). 

Although this pericope is clearly modeled on the diagnosis and purification 
of persons, this does not mean that it is purely an artificial construct. Elsewhere 
in the ancient Near East, fungous growths on houses were considered to be 
omens, divine signs, most of which portended evil for the occupants. Most 
striking is the Mesopotamian series dealing with katarru fungus. Black-colored 
fungus is a sign of health and prosperity but white, red, and green fungi are 
invariably omens of ill fortune (Notscher 1929: 56-65). It cannot escape notice 
that in Israel precisely red and green fungi are condemnatory signs. Equally 
impressive is the Namburbi rite from Mesopotamia prescribed for discovering 
katarru fungus in a house. First, its appearance portends death for one of the 
occupants: the master if it appears on the outer north wall; the wife, if on the 
southeast wall; the son, if on the outer west wall. To avert the evil, the intended 
victim or a surrogate, in case of the wife, is either aspersed with holy water or 
immerses himself in a river seven times facing upstream and seven times facing 
downstream while releasing gifts to Ea, the god of the river, that he may both 
purify the person and receive his evil (Caplice 1965-71: 40.140-47; 1974: 18). A 
letter of Nergal-Sarrani to Esarhaddon states, “This ^rnumi-fungus was seen in 
the inner courtyard of the temple of Nabu, and katarruAichen (was seen) on the 
wall of the central stonehouse; there are Namburbi-texts for them" (ABL 
367.8). Namburbi are not exorcisms but apotropaics. Like their Israelite coun¬ 
terparts, the persons asperse and/or bathe (they also change their clothing), but 
the goal is to ward off evil. In a ritual for the purification of a house (Gurney 
1935), the entrances and openings to the house are anointed with various sub¬ 
stances that act as detergents (takpiratu), and figures of wood and clay are buried 
there as protectors of the house against evil spirits (for the close association of 
this rite with the purgation of the sanctuary on Yom Kippur, see chap. 16, 
Comment C; and for the relationship of takpirtu/kuppuru with its Hebrew 
cognate, kipper , see chap. 16, Comment F). 

The Hurrians supply an even more striking parallel. A ritual for purging a 
house of evil prescribes two birds for the Annunaku (infernal deities) and one 
for the Api deity, which the officiant takes to the desert, where he burns cedar 
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(Otten 1961: 130, cited by Weinfeld 1983: 101). The parallels with the birds 
and cedar rites, with one bird dispatched to the wilderness (vv 49-5}; cf. 
vv 4-7), are obvious. The Hittite La Hal (= Akk. bam) purifies homes of the 
following impurities: sickness, blood, unfulfilled oaths, slander. Chthonic deities 
are invoked to take the impurities with them into the earth by digging a ritual 
pit (Hebrew } ob- see the Note on 19:31 and Hoffner 1967a). The officiant pours 
several liquids into the pit and throws in a shekel of silver. The pit (A-a-bi) is 
implored to examine the materials of purification by means of a scale (Hoffner 
1967a: 391). It is hoped that a verdict of purity for the worshiper would be 
forthcoming (Engelhard 1970: 27-28). In general, holes dug in the floor send 
impurity into the netherworld. The sun goddess is requested to release the evils 
from the floor, bedroom, hearth, four corners, courtyard, and gateway. And 
appeal is made to the water sources to cleanse the evil and purify the doorway. 
According to Engelhard (1970: 76-78), Hittite rituals for purifying a house 
differ from Mesopotamian ones in a significant way: in Mesopotamia impurity 
derives from demons, but in the Hittite texts it derives solely from humans, a 
concept totally congruent with the Bible (see below and Wright 1987: 261-63). 
The common denominator in nonbiblical rites is the belief that the eruptions of 
malignant affections on the bodies of persons and their possessions, such as 
clothing and houses, are a sign of divine disfavor, and remedies are prescribed 
both to rid the object of the affection and to placate the divinity so that it may 
not reappear (for Israel, see the Note on v 36). 

In a recent publication (1989), S. Meier has cataloged the differences be¬ 
tween the biblical and the Mesopotamian rites for the fungous house. The main 
points are: (1) in Leviticus the material on which the-fungus has grown is 
discarded together with the fungus, whereas in Mesopotamia only the fungus is 
eliminated. (2) In Leviticus only the fungus is destructive: there is no hint of it 
being a portent of calamity, as in Mesopotamia. (3) In Mesopotamia the very 
presence of fungus is threatening, whereas in Leviticus it is threatening only if it 
spreads. Indeed, once it has been determined that the fungus has not spread, 
there is no requirement that it has to be removed. (4) In Leviticus only the 
house is perceived as afflicted, as proved by the purification rite: the house alone 
is aspersed, not its owner. In Mesopotamia, however, the recipient of the aper- 
sion is the owner, not the house. 

In short, Israel’s priesthood has eviscerated the magical and demonic from 
the rites of the fungous house prevalent in the contiguous cultures and, as in the 
case of the scale-diseased person, has incorporated them into its overarching 
symbolic system that proclaims the victory of the forces of life over the forces of 
death (details in Comment B below; see also chap. 11 , Comment C and chap. 
15, Comment G). 

References to “camp” and “tent” point to early stages and are not “a 
deliberate invention to uphold a tradition of the Mosaic origins of the Penta- 
teuchal legislation. If such had been the deliberate intention of the compilers 
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they would not have committed the inconsistency of introducing the word ‘city' 
in the same chapter (Lev 14:40, 41, 45)" (Jastrow 1913-14: 413). 

33. The Lord spoke to Moses and Aaron. Ramban questions this heading: 
why to them? They were not going to enter the Land! Besides, priests were not 
going to be recipients of land. Would it not have been more appropriate for the 
heading to read, “Speak to the Israelites (as 11:2; 12:2)? The context clarifies 
the answer. The diagnosis of scale disease is totally in the hands of the priests. 
This heading is structured precisely like that of 13:2; sara c at in all its forms is the 
exclusive concern of the priests. And as for the inclusion of Moses, it has been 
established that God does not address Aaron directly (with the exception of 
10:8; see the Note ad loc.) y but only in Moses' presence. Ramban's other 
stricture is chronologically irrelevant: this is Leviticus, not Numbers, so Moses 
and Aaron are as yet unaware of their fate and the distribution of land has not 
yet taken place. 

34. When you enter the Land of Canaan. Entry into the land is a condition 
in several Priestly (H?) laws: fruit of trees (19:23); firstfruit of a grain (23:10; the 
Sabbatical and Jubilee (25:2); the sacrificial adjuncts (Num 15:2); division of the 
land (Num 33:51; 34:2); the cities of refuge (Num 35:10). This regulation, 
however, is unique. The others take effect in the land; this one attempts to 
update a current law to newer conditions. The same approach to diagnosis and 
purification (for the first day) that prevails for the scale-diseased person is now 
applied to houses. 

This law of scale-diseased houses, according to the rabbis, does not apply to 
Transjordan ( Sipra , Mesora c Neg. par. 5:1). The Karaites, however, include 
Transjordan because it is also called Israel's ’dhuzzd ‘possession' (Num 32:22, 29; 
Keter Torah). In this case, the rabbis are clearly in the right because in the 
Priestly tradition the Jordan River is the eastern boundary of Canaan (Num 
34:12). According to another view, this law could not have taken effect in the 
wilderness in the absence of stone houses (Midr. Tadshe 17). The question then 
is: Does this law apply everywhere (the Karaites), though in this particular case 
it applies to Canaan, because that is where Israel will first confront stone houses; 
or does it strictly apply to the boundaries of Canaan (the rabbis)? Ibn Ezra 
clearly sides with the rabbis by remarking that the rationale for the law is the 
presence of the future Temple. 

which I give you . . . and I inflict CdSer y dni noten . . . wenatatti). The 
change in style between this pericope and the previous is readily apparent in this 
verse. Its expansiveness here contrasts sharply with the terseness of chap. 13. 
The same verb ndtan is employed here for both a blessing and a curse. Above all, 
God speaks in the first person. All of these factors are characteristics of the 
redactor or author of H, who may have reworked an older (P) passage. 

as a possession, la^dhuzza, literally, “as seized [property]." y dhuzza is a tech¬ 
nical term denoting inalienable property received from a sovereign, in distinc¬ 
tion to nahdld, inalienable property transmitted by inheritance—that is, patri- 
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mony (S. Rattray). y ahuzza is most appropriate here because the land has to be 
seized. The distinction between the two terms seems to have been blurred in 
some texts. The two are even conflated: J ahuzzat nahala 'inherited holding' 
(Num 27:7; 32:35) and nahalat ; ahuzzatam 'holdings apportioned to them' 
(Num 35:2). Even so, the terms are not necessarily interchangeable. The land 
seized by the Israelites (*ahuzza) became their inheritance (nahala). Moreover, 
some sources prefer one term over the other. D uses nahala exclusively (Deut 
32:49 is patently from another source [H?]), whereas H uses \'ahuzza exclusively 
(Lev 25:10, 13, 24, 25, 32, 33, 34, 41, 45; 27:16, 21, 22, 28).* 

and I inflict wenatatti, literally, “I place." The verb ndtan is neutral. With 
God as its subject, the object can be either blessing or curse (Deut 30:1, 19), a 
point driven home by the exhortations that conclude H (e.g., blessing (26:4, 6, 
11) and curse (26:19, 30, 31). The remarkable thing about this pericope is that 
although God is explicitly included as the author of the injunction, nowhere is it 
stated or even intimated that the infection comes as punishment for sin. The 
owner is enjoined, under the guidance of a priest, to subject his house to an 
elaborate test to see whether the infection spreads and, if the examination is 
positive, to dismantle the house or, if negative, to purify the house. But the 
owner does nothing to or for himself. He does not bring sacrifices, as does the 
certified scale-diseased person, a rite that surely would have been prescribed if 
he were suspected of having sinned. And if he launders and bathes it will only be 
for the reason that he, or anyone else, entered the house after it was condemned 
by the priest (vv 45-46). Thus the disparity between Israel and its neighbors 
could not be any wider than in this ritual they observed in common. The 
Mesopotamians attribute the fungous house to demons, the Hittites to its occu¬ 
pants, but Israel to neither. YHWH, as the one and only God, must be the 
source of all that happens in nature. Yet whereas calamitous events are elsewhere 
in Scripture ascribed to human disobedience of divine law, in this case there is 
no such attribution. The infection has been diagnosed and treated objectively— 
in a real sense, scientifically. Human causality has been dismissed. (For a similar 
conclusion deriving from the pericope on fabrics, see the Note on 13:47-58.) 

Nevertheless, it is clear that 14:34 bears the hallmarks of H. Knohl (1988: 
22 n. 122) suggests that originally the verse may have read wehabbayit ki-yihyeh 
bo nega c sara c at 'when scale disease occurs in a house' (cf. 13:47) and that H 
replaced it with the present verse "in order to resolve the difficulty inherent in a 
command concerning fungous houses (given) during the wilderness sojourn” 
(ibid.). His reconstruction is plausible, but his rationale must be rejected. P no 
less than H projects Israel’s settlement in its land. Otherwise—to cite one of 
many examples—how could it obtain cereal offerings, both voluntary and re¬ 
quired (8:26; 9:17; 14:10, 21; etc.), including the firstfruits of the grain harvest 
(2:14-16), while Israel was still in the wilderness? The verse, however, speaks for 
itself. As mentioned above, by attributing the fungous house to an act of God it 
implies that it is the result of the sins of its owner, thereby canceling the 
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impression given by the following text that the owner is blameless. Such a 
change would be in keeping with the nature and purpose of H to attribute all 
natural calamities befalling Israel to its rebellion against God (e.g., 26:14-22). It 
is striking that it is P, the older Priestly tradition reworked by H, that adopts a 
neutral, objective—one might say scientific—point of view, motivated perhaps 
by its sustained struggle to exorcise the demonic from erstwhile pagan rites. H, 
instead, betrays in this instance its roots in the popular religion, a topic reserved 
for the second volume of this study (in the meantime, see Knohl 1988: 146-71). 

To be sure, the rabbis also betray no hesitation whatever in attributing 
house infection to the sins of the owner. Tg. Ps.-J. adds before v 34b the 
following: ‘'[possession], and a man be found who builds his house through 
violence [I shall inflict . . . ].” Moreover, the rabbis tie all forms of sara c at 
described in chaps. 13-14 into a sequence of punishments that God inflicts on 
the unrepentant sinner: 

God begins first with a man’s house. If a man repents, the requirement is 
no more than that the stones discolored by the infection be taken out 
(v 40). If a man does not repent, the requirement is that the stones [and 
the house itself] be broken down (v 45). Next, God begins on the man’s 
garments. If the man repents, the requirement is no more than that the 
part of the garment spotted by this infection be torn out (13:56). But if 
the man does not repent, the requirement is that the garment be burned 
(13:52). Then God begins on the man’s body. If the man repents [he will 
be cured of his leprouslike sealls]; but if he does not repent, [stricken 
with scale disease] “he shall dwell apart: his dwelling shall be outside the 
camp.” ( Pesiq. R. 17; cf. t. Neg. 6:7) 

Rabbinic tradition also records the view: “A stricken house has never come 
into existence and is never going to come into existence” (t. Neg. 6:1), an 
indication that this law was not practiced in tannaitic times. But testimonies 
about a place in Gaza that was called “a quarantined ruin” and a place in 
Galilee of which they said “infected stones were in it” (ibid.) point to an earlier 
period. 

upon a house in the land you possess, bebet 3 eres 3 dhuzzatkem , literally, “in a 
house of the land of your possession,” in other words, in one of the houses in 
your land (Jouon 1923: X166). The rabbis, intent upon their premise that house 
infections are inflicted upon sinful Israelites, derive from this expression that 
these regulations do not apply to the houses of non-Jews (m. Neg. 12:1). 

35. the owner of the house shall come (ubd 3 >dser-l6 habbayit). The avoidance 
of the verb wehuba 3 ‘is reported’ (13:2; 14:2) is an indication that no one else 
knows. This can only mean that the infection occurs inside the house (see the 
Note on “in my house,” below). 

something like an infection (kenega c ). “Even a disciple of a sage, knowing 
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that it certainly is a plague, will not decisively state ‘An infection has appeared 
to me in the house/ but ‘Something like a plague has appeared to me in the 
house' " ( m . Neg. 12:5). The rabbis correctly deduce from the text that the 
decision rests with the priest alone. 

in my house (bahhayit). But not outside ( Sipra , Mesora c Neg. par. 5:11). 
Besides, in Canaan's climate, the nearly year-round sunshine would probably 
have burned up any outside growth (see the Note on “inside," v 41). 

36. the house cleared (upinnu *et-habbayit). Literally this reads, “and they 
shall clear the house." Ibn Ezra deduces from the plural form of the verb that 
the owner probably needs help. For this meaning of pinna see Gen 24:31; Ps 
80:10. 

before the priest enters. Therefore, this impurity does not officially exist 
until so declared by the priest (Rashi). 

so that nothing in the house may become impure (weld J yitma? koleaser 
babbdyit). There are a number of significant presuppositions ensconced in this 
clause. (1) Impurity of “scale-diseased" houses, like that of scale-diseased per¬ 
sons, contaminates by overhang, for if even a single stone be certified by the 
priest as sara c at f then everything within that house is contaminated. (2) The 
impurity is not retroactive. Only those objects found in the house when the 
priest condemns it are declared impure, but if these same objects are removed 
before the priest arrives they are considered pure. (3) Those persons who were in 
the house before the priest declares the quarantine are also pure, including the 
investigating priest! Thus there can be no lingering doubt that this impurity is 
wholly symbolic. To be sure, the formal laws and procedures must be followed: 
the impurity is transmitted by overhang and it must be eliminated by the same 
bird rite employed for persons. But, in reality, the impurity of the infected stone 
has not been transmitted to the persons and objects in the house. Transmission 
occurs only if and when the priest so declares. 

The rabbis stress the point that the impurity is transmitted to all objects in 
the house. Rabbi Judah adds, “even bundles of wood, and even bundles of 
reed," ordinarily unsusceptible to impurity. Rabbi Meir, however, objects: “And 
what of his property does it render impure? If you say, his wooden objects, and 
his clothing, and his metal objects—he immerses them and they are pure. For 
what has the Torah shown concern? For his clay utensils, his cruse, and his ewer 
(always susceptible to impurity). If thus the Torah has shown concern for his 
humble possessions, all the more so for cherished possessions" ( m. Neg. 12:5; cf. 
Sipra , Mesora c Neg. par. 5:12). 

after that the priest shall enter to examine the house (we’ahar ken yabo J 
hakkohen lifot y et-habbdyit). The point of v 36b is to emphasize that the priest 
may not enter the suspected house until its owner has had a chance to clear out 
his possessions. But this is exactly what v 36a has stated! The discursiveness of 
this pericope once again contrasts sharply with the clipped style of its predeces- 
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sor and furnishes another bit of evidence for the case that this pericope was 
written or rewritten by another hand. 

37. If. wehinneh (cf. v 3a). Equivalent to we y im (vv 43, 48). 

bright green or bright red (yeraqraqqdt : o adamdammot). See the Note on 
13:19. 

eruptions (seqa c arurot). The interpretations of the word are legion. The 
ancients and medievalists provide the following: (1) “streaks” (Saadiah, Ibn 
Ezra); (2) “depressions, cavities” (LXX; Tg. Onq. y pahtdn; Tg. Ps.-J., mesaq c dn; 
Tg. Neof. y saq c an; Sipra, Mesora c Neg. par. 6:5, soqe c 6t bemaPehen ‘sunk in 
appearance’; Ibn Janah 1968: 539), deriving it from the root sq c ‘sink’. Shadal, 
by contrast (followed by BDB and KB), derives it from c/V (note: qtfard ‘bowl’), a 
qetalul formation with a s prefix. But the objection has rightly been raised that 
this meaning would duplicate the next phrase, “which appear deeper (than the 
wall)” (Keter Torah). (3) Kimhi (1847: 815) renders “black/ugly depression, the 
word taken as a conflation of two roots, sq c + If this were a new color, 
however, then one would have expected it to be preceded by the particle J 6 
(Keter Torah). 

Among postmedieval interpreters, (1) Wessely also maintains it to be a 
conflation of two roots, &/ f and V/z, rendering “removable sunken [stones],” and 
adding that it is a feminine because it modifies 'dbdnim ‘stones’ (v 42). (2) 
Recently, Kraemer (1966) has related this word to Arab. iqsa c arra (qsh’ iv) ‘be 
coarse to the touch, rough, mangy, scrabby’, yielding “coarse, crusty, scaly, 
spots,” claiming that the first two metathesized in Hebrew as sq'r. (3) Gorg 
(1981) has objected to this reading on the grounds that the consonantal shift of 
Arabic s to Hebrew s is exceptional, a metathesis is required, and as Arabic 
possibilities are inexhaustible, an Arabic etymology is of necessity imprecise. 
Gorg instead proposes a loanword from Egyptian sqr r rwtj ‘eruption, rash’, an 
internal corrosion of the wall that manifests itself on the outer surface as discol¬ 
oration and depression. Thus the etymology is moot; the rendering “eruption” is 
adopted not because of Gorg’s etymology but because it corresponds to the 
general appearance of all form of sara c at. 

The nature of the eruption has been described by Snaith (1967): “this may 
be the fungus of dry rot which sometimes forms a layer of greenish or reddish 
material between lath and plaster, or it may be a deposit of calcium nitrate 
which can form by the action of the gases of decaying matter on the lime of the 
plaster, sometimes called mural salt.” But the color of the eruption indicates 
that it is a type of mold or fungus, not a deterioration by the formation of 
saltpeter (Driver and White 1898). Supporting the notion that we are dealing 
with wall fungus is the fact that the Mesopotamian omen and Namburbi texts, 
cited above, focus on kamunu and katarru appearing on walls and in inner 
courtyards, and both growths are identified as fungi {CAD, K 133, 303). Even 
more significant is that the katarru appears as red and green, precisely like its 
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biblical counterpart, and that the term for red, miqtu, also stands for a fungus 
(CAD, M 105, no. 8). 

the wall (haqqir). qir and homa are not synonyms: the former refers only to 
the outer surface of the latter. This distinction is crucial in the measurement of 
the migras surrounding the levitic city (Num 35:4; cf. Milgrom 1982b). 

38. the priest shall come out of the house. He must first leave the house, not 
because he has to bar the entrance (see below), but because he cannot impose a 
quarantine as long as he is inside it. 

and quarantine the house (wehisgir y et-habbayit). The fact that he leaves the 
house implies that he closes off the entrance (Rashi); otherwise, the text would 
have read wehisgir *et-hannega c ‘and quarantine (the person with) the affliction’, 
that is, by pronouncement (13:4, 50; Wessely 1846). As Ehrlich has pointed out, 
however (1908-14), if this were so then the prior phrase, “the priest shall come 
out of the house,” would be redundant and, more decisive, the possibility of 
chance entry, entertained by the legislation (v 46), could not have been envis¬ 
aged. Thus the only alternative is that the quarantine is imposed, as in previous 
cases (13:4, 5, 21, 26, 31, 33, 50, 54), by declaration. This too is the opinion of 
the rabbis, as can be derived from their statement: “He (the priest) does not go 
into his own house and (from there) quarantine [the other house], nor into the 
house in which the infection is located and quarantine it” ( m. Neg. 12:6). 

39. the priest shall return (wesab hakkohen). Another indication of the ex¬ 
pansive style of this pericope, in contrast to the previous (cf. 13:4b, 5b, etc.). 
The same discursiveness will continue in the following verses (cf. 41 bp, 43apb, 
44a, 45apy; Jastrow 1913-14: 395; Elliger 1966). 

the infection has spread (pasd hannega c ). What if it does not spread ( c amad , 
cf. 13:5, 37)? Are houses analogues to persons who, in the same circumstances, 
are quarantined for a second week (e.g., 13:6, 33) and only then, if there is no 
change, are declared pure (13:6, 34)? Or shall we say that because persons are 
required to bathe and wait till sunset, whereas houses are exempt from this 
requirement, the analogy breaks down and, hence, houses in which the infection 
remains static do not require an additional quarantine but are declared pure 
(Bekhor Shor)? Or shall we say that houses cannot be compared to persons: 
whereas a static condition for the latter indicates healing, for the former, it 
implies an incurable infection? The answer must await the Note on “the infec¬ 
tion has not spread in the house,” v 48. 

40. the stones (hd^dbdnim). Care must be taken not to assume that the 
ordinary Israelite home was built of stone. Only the most imposing structures 
were wholly of stone. According to Stern (1979: 269), “the great majority of 
Israelite buildings, irrespective of their plan, were built on stone foundations 
topped with mud brick.” 

to be pulled out. (wehillesu), literally, “and they shall pull out.” The plural, 
having no antecedent, clearly indicates that the verb should be treated as a 
passive. Its meaning is attested by the Tgs.— weyislepun (Tg. Onq.); weyismetun 
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(Tg. PsTg. Neof.) —and in other biblical passages (e.g., Deut 25:9-10; Isa 
20:2, qal, ‘remove, withdraw'; Pss 81:8, 40:2, pi c el, ‘remove from danger, res¬ 
cue’). See also Akk. halasu ‘press, squeeze out'. The use of the pi c el in preference 
to the qal is explained by the assumption that the removal of the stones requires 
great effort by more than one person, which accounts for the plural (Wessely 
1846). 

outside the city (*el-mihus laHr). The stones are contagiously impure. They 
transmit their impurity to objects and persons, to judge by the fact that the 
priest must clear out the house before inspecting it (v 36) and that persons 
entering it thereafter contract impurity (vv 46-47). Thus the infected stones 
must be removed from human habitation lest persons and objects around them 
become contaminated. 

into an impure place ( y el-mdqom tame > ). This pericope contains the only 
attestation (with vv 41, 45) of such a designation in all of Scripture. The impres¬ 
sion is thus given that it must have been a definite place, known and recognized 
by everyone, so that it would be avoided and people would not use the discarded 
materials in other building projects (D. Wright). This phrase contrasts with 
maqom tahor ‘a pure place', the site for dumping sacrificial refuse (e.g., 4:12; 
6:4). The latter clearly was a definite site because it is called “the [sacrificial] ash 
heap'’ (4:12). Thus the text gives no hint concerning the site for dumping the 
infected stones. That there was such a site is assumed by the rabbis, for they 
gloss the phrase with seyehe* meqomo tame? ‘its place is already impure' ( Sipra , 
Mesora c Neg. 4:4). Because the ground itself is not susceptible to impurity, the 
rabbis must be referring to a place with impure materials, that is, a dump. Some 
suggest it was the camp graveyard ( Tiferet Israel on m. Neg. 13:1); others that it 
was a dump for carcasses {Mid. Hahefes MS, cited in Torah Shelemah). In any 
case, it must also have been the depository for discarded potsherds, which, once 
contaminated, could no longer be purified (11:3). 

Whereas the diagnosis follows scale disease of persons—(1) color changes, 
(2) which appear below the surface, (3) quarantined for seven days, and (4) 
whose spread is the decisive factor in the priest’s decision—the remedy follows 
that of moldy garments—the removal of the infected area (13:56). “Here, evi¬ 
dently, we have a piece of legislation specifically devised for the case in question, 
and not based upon an attempt to provide in the case of a mark in the house 
something analogous to an unclean mark on an individual" (Jastrow 1913-14: 
397). 

41. shall be scraped (yaqsta ( ). Most of the Versions read yaqsfu, plural, in 
keeping with the verbs in vv 40-42 (but note yiqqah wetah, v 42b). Yet the 
singular here (and in the “exceptions" of v 42b) can be explained on Wessely's 
principle (see the Note on “to be pulled out," v 40) that the plural is used only 
when more than one person is needed. The scraping can certainly be done by a 
single individual. In the Bible this verb is found only here (vv 41-43), though 
most commentators connect it with the noun maqsu c ot ‘planes’ (Isa 44:13; Ibn 
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Janah, Rashi, Ibn Ezra). The verb is also attested in rabbinic literature (e.g., m. 
Kelim 27:4). The purpose of removing the plaster of the inner wall is to ascer¬ 
tain whether the fungus has penetrated to the stones. 

inside, mibbayit; but not outside. Therefore the infection, to begin with, 
was in the house (see the Note on “in my house/' v 35). 

all around (sdbib). According to the rabbis, the scraping is done all around 
the infection (Sipra, Mes6ra c Neg. 4:5). But as the infection has already been 
removed together with the attached stones (v 40), “all around" must refer to the 
house (see the Versions). 

the mortar. he c apar, to wit, the wall plastering. The Akk. cognate eperu also 
manifests the same range: the basic meaning is “dust, loose earth" and one of its 
extended meanings is “mortar" (CAD, E 189). 

is scraped off (hiqsu). The root qsh is considered equivalent to qs c (above), 
according to the Tgs., which render both verbs by the root qlp ‘peel, scrape’ (cf. 
also Saadiah, Rashi). Most commentators read hiqsfu , assuming that the c ayin 
dropped out, as in wnsqh for wnsq^h (Amos 8:8; K./Q.; many MSS; cf. Amos 
9:5; W. R. Smith, cited by Driver and White 1898); cf. the Note on v 43. As 
noted by Seidl (1982: 22 n. 150), however, the root qsh denoting “scrape" is 
attested both in the Bible (2 Kgs 10:32) and in rabbinic Hebrew, for instance, 
“Seventh-year figs may not be cut off (qosin) with the fig knife ( bammuqseh )” 
(m. Sebu. 8:6). Moreover, both roots can occur in the same passage with the 
same meaning: “If a man hired a laborer to help him harvest ( liqsot , literally, 
“cut") figs . . . during the fig harvest (qesFa)” (m. Ma c as. 2:7). 

42. They shall take . . . and replace (welaqehu . . . wehebPu). The plural 
is used to indicate that many persons are needed to speed the job (Ibn Ezra; cf. 
his comment on “the house is cleared," v 36). The rabbis suggest that the plural 
refers to the owner and his neighbor who share a common wall (m. Neg. 12.6; 
see below). 

take . . . and plaster (yiqqah wetdh). The Sam., LXX, and Pesh. read the 
plural, but the changes of number are characteristic of this chapter’s style (Seidl 
1982: 60). The rabbis, on the assumption that the case here refers to two 
neighbors sharing an infected wall, explain the shift in number as follows: “On 
this basis have they said ‘woe to the wicked, woe to his neighbor.’ The two of 
them remove (holesin) the stones, the two of them scrape the walls (qose c in), the 
two of them bring (mebftn) stones. But he alone brings the coating (he c apar), as 
it is said ‘and he shall take other coating and plaster the house’ (v 42); his fellow 
does not join with him in the plastering (hattiha)” (m. Neg. 12:6). The rabbinic 
view must be given serious consideration. Recent archaeological studies have 
demonstrated that Iron Age (Israelite) dwellings frequently clustered in “multi¬ 
ple-family compounds . . . comprised of two or three individual houses, each 
one either completely independent or linked to another unit by one or two 
common walls " (Stager 1985: 18; italics mine). The verb tah means “cover" 
(Isa 44:18) and its technical meaning is “plaster" (Ezek 13:10). 
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43. If the infection breaks out again (we y im-yaiub hannega c updraft). There is 
an implicit waiting period that ensues, presumably seven days ( m. Neg. 12:7; 
13:1). The infection may reappear anywhere in the house (cf. v 44: Ramban). 

after . . . have been pulled out ( y ahar hilles). The Tgs. and most commen¬ 
tators treat this verb as a perfect, the equivalent of y dier hilles (Rashi, Ibn Ezra), 
J ahar hikkd ‘after he had murdered' (Jer 41:16) serving as a precise example. Yet 
the singular here would conflict with and be secondary to the plural form in 
v 40. The Sam.'s hlysw, presuming hilesu, is a patent harmonization. Ehrlich 
(1908-14; followed by Joiion 1923: $56, bN) repoints to hullas , presumably to 
conform with the ostensibly passive infinitives in the rest of the verse (but see 
below). But this form, a pu c al infinitive, does not exist; gunnob (Gen 40:15), 
mistakenly offered as proof by GKC $52, is not a pu c al infinitive but a qal 
passive infinitive. A third and more acceptable alternative is to repoint it halles 
(with the LXX), a pi c el infinitive, which would correspond to the active (hiphHl) 
infinitive hiqsot, the next verb; see below. 

has been scraped (hiqsot). There are a number of ways to treat this anoma¬ 
lous form: (1) as a niph c al (Rashi), which Ehrlich (1908-14) repoints hiqqdsot, 
analogous to the vocalization of the following verb, hittoah , a niph c al infinitive; 
(2) read hiqsia c (W. R. Smith, cited by Driver and White 1898), a radical 
emendation without textual warrant; (3) read haqsot (with the LXX), a hiphHl 
infinitive; and (4) leave as is: this form of the hiphHl infinitive is attested else¬ 
where, for instance, hismideka (Deut 7:24; Shadal; GKC $531). 

replastered (hittoah). Perhaps the use of the niph c al accounts for the absence 
of the normally expected object, 3 oto. A niphcal infinitive does occur with the 
nota accusativa, but rarely (Gen 21:5a; Num 7:10). 

44. the priest shall come. That is, at the end of the second week (see the 
Note on “If the infection breaks out again," v 43). 

the infection has spread in the house (paid hannega c babbayit). Even if it 
occurs in another part of the house, it is not adjudged to be a new oubreak 
requiring quarantine (v 38), rather a continuation of the old, requiring the 
demolition of the house (Ramban, Seper Hamibhar). The rabbis also hold that if 
the infection does not spread but only reappears in one of the same spots in the 
new stones, the house is also condemned ( Sipra , Mesora c Neg. par. 7:1). Instead 
of paid 'has spread’, the Sam. reads pdrah 'has broken out'. Technically, the 
Sam. is correct (see the Note on “the infection has not spread in the house,” 
v 48). 

a malignant fungus (sdra c at mam’eret). The expression is borrowed from the 
pericope on fabrics (vv 51-52), but whereas the infected fabric is burned, the 
infected house is razed. 

it is impure (tame* hu y ). According to the rabbis, the certified impure house 
communicates impurity on the outside as well as the inside, but a quarantined 
house only conveys impurity on the inside (m. Neg. 13:4; t. Neg. 7:4; cf. Sipra , 
Mesora c Neg. par. 7:13). This distinction between the inside and the outside of 
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the house prevails for the sectaries of the Dead Sea in the case of corpse con¬ 
tamination. Entering a house together with a woman with a dead fetus causes a 
seven-day impurity, but touching her house while she is within is a one-day 
impurity (11QT 50:12-13). The rabbis actually attribute severer impurity to the 
scale-diseased person in this regard. 

45. shall be demolished . . . and taken (wendtas . . . wehosf). Active 
verbs understood as impersonal passives. The Sam., LXX, and Pesh. read them 
as plurals, in conformance with v 41. Clearly, the demolition takes place from 
the outside and instruments are used lest the workmen be contaminated by 
overhang from within or by direct contact from without. 

its stones and timber and all of the mortar. The enumeration is essential to 
emphasize that the house is totally razed and it and all its contents removed. 

46-47. A passage dealing with the extraordinary power of the fungous house 
to contaminate by overhang. Nothing is said about contamination by direct 
contact, for it is self-evident. Also the case is restricted to a quarantined house, 
the assumption being that a certified house will contaminate similarly a fortiori. 
Had this passage been placed after v 38 or v 42, in the section dealing with the 
quarantine of the house, the impression might have been given that the speci¬ 
fied impurity-contagion would only apply to the quarantined house but not to 
one certified as impure. 

46. Whoever enters the house (wehaba y y el-habbayit). Contrast the same 
situation in the case of a person who enters a house containing a corpse: kol- 
habba*’el-ha’ohel . . . yitma* sib c at ydmim ‘Anyone who enters the tent . . . 
becomes impure for seven days' (Num 19:14). Both residences contaminate by 
overhang, but not in the same degree: the corpse house for seven days, the 
fungous house for one day. Also, the former contaminates clothing as well as 
persons (Num 19:19b); the latter, only persons (see below). The rabbis are not 
even certain whether objects are contaminated to the same degree (m. Neg. 
13:12; t. Neg. 7:13). The question arises: Is the examining priest himself ren¬ 
dered impure because he has entered the house? If all who enter it during the 
quarantine become impure, does not that hold equally for the priest when he 
examines the house at the end of the quarantine period? One must presuppose 
either priestly immunity or that the priest, just like a layman, must bathe and 
abstain from contact with the sacred until evening. The latter possibility is the 
more likely. The priest’s performance on the first day and the high priest’s on 
Yom Kippur cannot be cited as instances of immunity. The priest asperses the 
person with blood from the bird (v 7) but does not touch him. To be sure, the 
high priest puts Israel’s sins on the head of the scapegoat (16:21), but these are 
Israel’s c awonot (moral sins), not its tum^ot (ritual sins; 16:16). 

during the whole time it is quarantined, kol-yeme hisgir J oto; that is to say, 
during the two-week quarantine (Ibn Ezra). The construct state is used when 
independent sentences stand in genitive relation (e.g., 1 Sam 25:15; Ps 90:15; 
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GKC £130d; Joiion 1923: J129p), short for kol-yeme-’dser (GKC J130c; Joiion 
1923; S298; see the Note on “as long as/' 13:46). 

shall be impure until evening (yitma 3 c ad-ha c areb). Of course, bathing is 
presumed (Ibn Ezra; see the Note on 11:24). That the quarantined house 
suspected of sara c at contaminates teaches that the quarantined person suspected 
of sara c at also contaminates (see the Note on “shall quarantine," 13:4). 

47. Whoever lies down . . . and whoever eats (wehassokeb . . . 
weha'okel). Why is reclining or eating more severe, requiring laundering, than 
entering? The rabbis claim that the difference is in the time spent inside the 
quarantined house. On this view, reclining and eating are not to be taken liter¬ 
ally, but, rather, during the time needed to recline, his clothes would become 
contaminated and their laundering would be required ( m . Neg. 13:9-10; Sipra , 
Mesora c Neg. 5:5-11). For the rabbis, then, duration of exposure determines the 
severity of impurity. A second criterion, they would concede, is the nature of the 
impurity source. A person entering a house containing a corpse is impure for 
seven days, at the end of which he must launder (Num 19:14, 19). Thus, as 
pointed out above (v 46), the house with a corpse possesses severer impurity 
than a fungous house The third criterion would be the pressure exerted on or by 
the impure source ( Midras; cf. m . Hag. 2:7; m. Nid. 6:3; cf. also the Note on 
“launder his clothes," 15:5). The rabbis, then, would posit three criteria for 
impurity contagion: the duration of the exposure, the intensity of the impurity 
source, and the intensity of the contact. 

All three criteria are surely operative in the transmission of impurity. But is 
any of them responsible for the difference between entering a house and reclin¬ 
ing or eating in it? The second, the impurity source, is ruled out because it 
remains constant: the quarantined house. The third, pressure, also remains con¬ 
stant: the impurity is radiated from the infected stones by overhang (neither the 
mat he lies on nor the chair he sits on—presuming they were not removed 
(v 36)—communicate impurity; the matter is otherwise for the zab/zdbd 
15:5-6). By the same token, one must also be careful not to think solely in terms 
of direct contact with the impurity source: that is, in reclining, the person 
touches the floor and in eating, he leans or crouches against the wall. After all, 
merely standing in the house provides contact with the floor; and in eating he 
need not touch the walls. Besides, “if the requirement to launder was based 
purely on the contact of the clothing with the impurity, then the clothing on 
the person who merely enters the house should be impure by overhang as the 
person does when he enters and should, consequently, require laundering" 
(Wright 1987: 186, n. 39). 

This leaves only the first criterion—duration. Yet this too may be ques¬ 
tioned. After all, the text does not say the person entered for a moment, only 
that he entered. It does not specify the time it takes to recline or eat, only the 
action itself—reclining and eating. Nonetheless, it must be assumed that dura¬ 
tion is what the text has in mind. First, it should be recalled that duration is the 
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factor responsible for turning what would normally be a one-day impurity into 
the severer one requiring sacrificial expiation (5:1-5; see the Comment on,5:1- 
13). On this basis, it is then difficult to presume that a person entering the 
house for a lengthy period is contaminated no differently from one who enters it 
for a fleeting moment. And that duration in this instance makes a difference is 
demonstrable. Consider the following instance. The owner of the house removes 
all of his possessions prior to the priest's examination lest they be declared 
impure (v 36). This must mean that everything in the house is liable to become 
contaminated by overhang—including clothing. Yet we are told that a person 
who enters the house must bathe—that is, he personally is impure—but he does 
not launder, clearly because his clothes are not contaminated! The only possible 
explanation for this discrepancy is time: the one who enters does so fleetingly; he 
who enters to recline or to eat stays longer. 

launder his clothes. The requirements of bathing and sunset are presumed 
(see the Note on 11:25). 

48. If, however , the priest comes (we’im-ho* ydbo y hakkohen). We have come 
to the alternative situation at the end of the second week (Rashi). Thus vv 43- 
47 deal with the case that the trouble has recurred and vv 48-53 specify the 
purificatory rite if there is no further trouble. 

the infection has not spread in the house. lo y -pd6d hannega c babbayit, that is, 
in the other, remaining stones. Implied, therefore, is that there is no trace of 
infection anywhere in the house. Thus the question implicitly raised by v 39 is 
answered. The question was: What if the priest found at the end of the first 
week that the infection remained the same ( c amad; cf. 13:5, 37)? The answer, 
implied by this verse, is that a second week of quarantine is imposed, and if the 
infection reappears, even infinitesimally, the house is declared impure (cf. Wes- 
sely 1846). This house cannot be compared with persons for whom a static 
affection can be an indication of healing (13:5-6, 37). 

The Sam. here, as in v 44, reads parah ‘broken out’ instead of pa§a ‘spread’. 
This reading makes sense. Because the original infection has been removed with 
the afflicted stones, there can be no spreading, no continuous extension of the 
infection. The fungus reappears in broken patterns; in other words, it breaks 
out, parah. Nevertheless, the use of pa$a can be justified and preferred once it is 
realized that the legislator wanted to equate this law of quarantine with that of 
persons, and the verb consistently used for the latter is pa$a (cf. vv 5, 6, 7, 22, 
27, 32, 34, 35, 36). Moreover, the verb parah is used only when the person’s 
condition is declared pure (vv 12-13, 39)! And the legislator did not want to 
leave any room for suspecting that if the infection did indeed break out (parah), 
the house would be declared pure. 

the priest shall pronounce the house pure (wetihar hakkohen). For the ex¬ 
pression, see the Note on 13:6. 

for the infection has healed (ki nirpa* hannaga*). See the Note on v 3. The 
rabbis summarize this pericope on houses as follows: 
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There are ten [conditions which develop concerning plagues in] houses: 

1. that which grows dim in the first [week] and that which disappears— 
one scrapes it and it is pure. 2. That which grows dim in the second 
[week], and that which goes away—one scrapes it, and it requires [a pair 
of] birds. 3. That which spreads in the first [week]—one removes [the 
stones] and scrapes, [and another stone is put in its place], and one 
plasters [it], and one gives it a week. 4. [If] it returned, it (the house) is 
torn down. [If] it did not return—it requires birds. 5. It stood [in place] 
in the first week and spread in the second—one removes [the stones] and 
scrapes [it], and [another stone is put in its place, and] one plasters [it] 
and one gives it a week. 6. [If] it returned, it is torn down. [If] it did not 
return, it requires birds. 7. It stood [in one place] in this [week] and in 
this [week]—one removes [the stone] and scrapes [it] and [another stone 
is put in its place, and] one plasters [it], and one gives it a week. 8. [If] it 
returned, it is torn down. [If] it did not return, it requires birds. 9. If 
before one completed its purification with birds, a plague appeared in it, 
lo, this is to be torn down. 10. And if, after one completed its purifica¬ 
tion with birds, a plague appeared in it, it is examined afresh, (m. Neg. 
13:1; translation by Neusner 1975: 69-70; cf. also Sipra, Mesora c Neg. 
par. 7:7) 

Hoffmann (1953, on vv 49-53) tabulates the results after the first week of 
quarantine as follows: 


First Week 

Second Week 

Third Week 

faded—scrapes and is 
pure 



goes away—scrapes and 
is pure 




faded—scrapes and 
birds 

goes away—scrapes and 
birds 


stood in one place— 
second quarantine 

spread—removes and 
third quarantine 
stood in one place— 
removes and third quar¬ 
antine 

returned—tears down 

didn’t return—birds 

spread—removes and 
second quarantine 

returned—tears down 
did not return—birds 
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The rabbis also order the diagnosis of the infection according to its signs: 

The houses are made impure in three weeks and with three signs: with a 
bright green color, and with a bright red color, and with spreading. With 
bright green and with bright red—in the beginning, at the end of the 
first week, at the end of the second week, at the end of the third week, 
after the clearance. And with spreading—at the end of the first week, at 
the end of the second week, at the end of the third week, after the 
clearance. And they are made impure within three weeks—which are 
nineteen days. Among affections none [is quarantined] less than one 
week and none more than three weeks. ( m. Neg. 3:8) 

These tannaitic statements highlight the two rabbinic expansions of the 
biblical text. The first is the criterion of c dmad 'stood in one place’, which, 
missing in this pericope, is clearly borrowed from the pericope on scale disease 
of persons (13:5, 37). The second is the additional third-week quarantine (for its 
derivation from Scripture, see Sipra y Mesora* Neg. par. 7:8; tosafot Yom Tov on 
m. Neg. 13:1). But the diagnosis for houses does not differ from that of persons 
and fabrics, namely, a maximum of two quarantines and a static condition 
( c amad) as well as spread (pa§a) by the end of the second week suffices to 
condemn the house. 

49. 7o decontaminate (lehatte y ). So the LXX, Pesh.; ledakka y d in Tg. Onq. 
and Tg. Ps.-J.; lemidke in Tg. Neof. For the meaning and implications of the 
verb hiUe y 'decontaminate’, see the Notes on 6:19; 10:15; and chap. 4, Com¬ 
ment A. Z. Weinberg (1973) wonders why this verb appears here in the bird 
rite for purifying a house but not in the same rite for purifying a person (vv 4- 
7). The answer rests in the verbs. The pericope on houses used hitte y y et (vv 49, 
52) and kipper c al 'purge, perform purgation upon’ because the house is com¬ 
pletely purified by the sprinkling rite, whereas sprinkling is only the first stage in 
a seven-day purificatory rite for the person. Similarly, when the corpse-contami¬ 
nated person is sprinkled by the purificatory water {me hatta y t, Num 8:7) on the 
seventh and final day of his purification, the text also resorts to the verb wehit- 
te y o (Num 19:19). 

he shall take (welaqah). Assumed is that the subject is the owner of the 
house, a fact made explicit by the longer version on persons, of which this is an 
abridgment, which adds the words wesiwwa hakkohen ‘the priest shall order’ 
(v 4). The costs of this ritual are to be borne by the beneficiary, not by the 
officiating priest. The Sam. clarifies this point by reading welaqehu, that is, 
'they’, but not the priest. Nevertheless, the singular can be justified as the act 
following upon the order of the priest (Strade, cited by Seidl 1982: 23). 

two birds. The LXX adds "pure living [birds],” that is, hayyot tehorot , 
another clear instance of an abridgment of the MT (see v 4). That the ritual for 
purifying the house is equivalent to the ritual for the initial purification of the 
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person is indicated by the rabbinic ruling that the birds designated for the one 
may be used for the other (Maim., “Impurity of Scale Disease" 11.8). For the 
use of birds in exorcistic rituals of the ancient Near East, see the Notes on “two 
. . . birds" (v 4) and on the introduction to vv 33-53. 

50. shall be slaughtered (wesdhat). Rendered impersonally because it too is 
an abridgment of v 5, which adds wesiwwd hakkohen ‘the priest shall order' (see 
the Note above on “he shall take," v 49). 

51-52. As recognized by Boys (cited by and more correct than Lund 1942: 
52), these two verses are structured chiastically, as follows: 

A. weldqah 3 et- c es-ha>erez we*et-ha*ezdb we y et Sent hattolacat 

B. we y et hassipor hahayyd 

C. wetdbal y otam bedam hassipor hasSehutd ubammayim hahayyim 

D. wehizza y el-habbayit 
X . $eba c pe c dmim 
D'. wehitte > *et-habbayit 
C\ bedam hassipor ubammayim hahayyim 
B\ ubassipor hahayyd 

A'. ube c es ha’erez ubd’ezob ubiseni hattola c at 

The near-perfect symmetry of the corresponding parts shows up best in the 
italicized words of the translation: 

A. He shall take the cedar wood, the hyssop, the crimson thread, 51 

B. and the live bird, 

C. and dip them in the blood of the slaughtered bird 
and the spring water, 

D. and sprinkle on the house 
X. seven times. 

D'. Having decontaminated the house 52 

C\ with the blood of the bird, the spring water, 

B'. the live bird, 

A', the cedar wood, the hyssop, and the crimson thread 

As in the two introverted structures regarding the purification of the 
mesora* on the eighth day (vv 11-20, 21-32), the sevenfold sprinkling again 
occupies the pivotal position (cf. vv 16b, 27). This time, however, it is not to 
dedicate the oil but to cleanse with the bird's blood, as also prescribed for the 
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first day of the purification of the mes6ra < (v 7a). The writer's deliberate attempt 
to develop this introversion is revealed in its second half when he reverses the 
list of the materials utilized in the purification (ABCC'B'A'). 

The tightness, precision, and lack of extraneous elements in this introver¬ 
sion contrasts sharply with those of vv 11-20 and 21-32 and furnish additional 
support for the conclusion derived from v 34 (see the Notes ) that vv 34-57, 
though they also stem from the hand of P, have been reworked by another hand, 
probably that of H (see the Introduction, $H). 

51. and the live bird fwe^et hassippor hahayyd). Assumed is that the bird is 
taken separately (v 6). 

and the [spring} water, ubammayim , literally, "and in the water.” Yet two 
dippings are not intended. The original text (v 6) makes this clear by reading c al 
hammayim ‘[blood of the bird slaughtered] over the [spring] water.” 

[and sprinkle\ on the house. J el-habbayit, literally, "toward the house.” The 
preposition *el ‘toward' may not be a synonym or a mistake for c al ‘upon’ because 
its intention may be to indicate that any part of the house will do. Indeed, the 
rabbis debate this very issue: one tradition opts for the whole house ( Sipra, 
Mesora c Neg. 5:14) and another just for the door lintel (m. Neg. 14:1), in other 
words, where it could be seen (Tiferet Israel). 

52. Having decontaminated (wehitte*). "What is the proof that he? (Ps 
51:7) bears the meaning of purifying? Because it is written ‘ wehitte * the house' 
(14:52), which is translated widakke and he shall purify (Tg. Onq.). And if you 
prefer I might reply: the proof is derived from the following: ‘Purify me (tehatte- 
3 em) with hyssop and I shall be pure’ (Ps 51:9)” ( b. Nid. 31b). 

with the blood of the bird , the spring water , the live bird , the cedar wood , the 
hyssop y and the crimson thread . These items are repeated, though they were 
already mentioned twice (vv 49, 51), to emphasize that each one is indispens¬ 
able in the purificatory rite: the blood as the purgative; the spring water to give 
the blood volume; the live blood to carry off the impurity; the cedar wood as 
additional blood; the hyssop as the sprinkling instrument; and the crimson 
thread as additional blood (see the discussion in the Notes on v 6). 

53. over the open country fel-pene hateadeh). In a corresponding Hurrian 
ritual, the birds are sent to the underworld; in the Mesopotamian and Hittite 
equivalents, the birds are dispatched to the heavens (see the introduction to vv 
33-53). Common to all of these texts is that the birds are intended as gifts to 
the appropriate celestial or chthonic gods. This motif is still evident in the text 
of the scapegoat rite on Yom Kippur (see the Note on "Azazel,” 16:8), but it is 
totally absent in this rite. The open country is uninhabited; the ritual impurity 
borne by the bird therefore cannot contaminate persons and possessions. None¬ 
theless, the latent power of the impurity is fully acknowledged by Tg. Ps.-/.: 
"But if it is destined for the house to be stricken again with sara c at, the bird will 
return on that day.” 

outside the city ( y el-mihus la^r). These words are added to the text of v 7b 
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because the scene has shifted from the wilderness camp to the urbanized settle¬ 
ments of Canaan (v 34). Both this clause and the previous one are preceded by 
the preposition ? el ‘to, toward', in contrast c al, literally, “on, over" in v 7, for the 
action in the latter case takes place outside the camp whereas the former occurs 
at the house, within the camp. 

perform purgation (wekipper). The rendering “purge" for kipper in this verse 
was recognized by Bekhor Shor, who also cites Exod 29:36. For a complete 
discussion of this term, see chap. 16, Comment F. The question needs to be 
asked: Why did not the legislator use the verb wetaher, which he found in his 
model, the bird rite for persons (v 7)? An obvious answer is that the bird ritual 
for houses should close the same way as its counterpart for persons: wekipper 
c alayw . . . wetaher (\ 20b) = wekipper c al . . . wetaher (v 53b). Another rea¬ 
son may be that this bird rite, being so close in form to its analogues in Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Hittite, uses the common verb kipper (= Akk. kuppuru ) in the sense 
of “wipe, purge" (see chap. 16, Comment F). But the choice of this term was 
not just dictated by stylistic or lexical concerns. Its semantic function in the text 
is more significant, tihar is used in designating the grades of purification by 
ablutions and by sacrifice (vv 7, 9, 21). kipper , by contrast, marks the conclusion 
of a rite. So, indeed, is it used for the person on the occasion of his final 
sacrificial rites on the eighth day (vv 18, 19, 20; cf. v 31). It is used here, 
therefore, because no further ritual is necessary: “Buildings simply have to be 
clean, not in communion with God" (Wenham 1979). This also explains why no 
hatta^t sacrifice is required. The impurity generated by the house is not strong 
enough to contaminate the sanctuary from afar, as proved by the fact that all 
who contact it contract a one-day impurity (vv 46-47). 

upon ( c al). Whereas this preposition following the verb kipper always means 
“on behalf of, for" when the object is a person, it can take the meaning “on" 
when the object is a thing (e.g., 8:15, 16:16, 18; see chap. 4, Comment B; chap. 
16, Comment F). 

and it shall be pure (wetaher). A comparison with the scapegoat rite on Yom 
Kippur (16:21-22) is indicated. The mechanics of impurity transfer are the 
same. When the blood of the hatta’t animal is daubed on the altars or aspersed 
inside the Tent, it absorbs this impurity; and when the live hatta’t animal is 
dispatched into the wilderness, it symbolically carries the sanctuary's impurities 
with it. (This seems to have been the original meaning of the scapegoat rite; see 
the Note on “of the Israelites," 16:21.) Similarly, the aspersion of the scale- 
diseased person or house with the blood symbolically absorbs the latter’s impu¬ 
rity, and the live bird carries it off into the open country. Thus both bipartite 
rites employ slaughtered and live animals, the former for supplying blood as a 
ritual detergent and the latter for transporting the impurity from human habita¬ 
tion. 

There are, notwithstanding, fundamental differences between the two rites, 
and they must not be overlooked. For one thing, in the Yom Kippur rite, the 
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animals are called hattd y t; not so the birds in the scale-disease rite. Also, a second 
animal has been added to the Yom Kippur rite, a bull to purge the sanctuary on 
behalf of the priests. Finally, in the Yom Kippur rite the dispatched animal, the 
scapegoat, carries off not Israel's impurities but its sins, which the high priest 
has confessed as he leaned his hands on the scapegoat. Thus, the bird rite for 
scale disease represents a more pristine ritual than the Yom Kippur rite, which 
has been fully incorporated into Israel's sacrificial system (for details, see chap. 
4, Comment G; chap. 16, Comments C and E). Of course, the biblical rite has 
distanced itself from its pagan analogues. Whereas the latter proposes to cure 
the patient of his ills, the biblical rite is performed only after'the patient is 
healed (for other similarities and differences, see Wright 1987: 78-80). 

54. This is the procedure for (zo y t hattord le). This formula is used for the 
purpose of summarizing previously mentioned laws (e.g., 7:37). The term tori, 
in Priestly literature, denotes “ritual, procedure” (e.g., 6:2, 7, 18; 7:1, 11; 13:59; 
Num 6:13; 19:14; 31:21). 

for all scale diseases (lekol-nega c hassdra c at). In view of the fact that certain 
types of scale disease are specified in the list that follows (vv 54-56), there is 
disagreement over what types are subsumed under this heading. One commen¬ 
tator claims it refers to boils (13:18-23) and burns (13:24-28) on the grounds 
that, being the most common sores, they are therefore listed first (Ramban). 
Another opinion is that this heading embraces both tetters (13:38-39) and 
baldness (13:40-44) because these sores are omitted in this subscript (Hoffmann 
1953). 

The answer, however, can become more precise if we focus on the distinc¬ 
tion of the term nega c sara c at in these two chapters. Thus it is found to be 
attested for discolorations, scabs, and shiny marks (13:2, 9), and for boils (13:20) 
and burns (v 25). Scalls, instead, are described as sdra c at haro y s y o hazzaqan 'scale 
disease of the head or the chin' (v 30), and baldness is termed sara c at porahat 
'scale disease that has broken out' (v 42). Hence, nega c sara c at may be the 
technical term adopted in these chapters just for scale diseases of the (fleshy) 
skin , and it is mentioned first in the subscript simply because it occupies first 
place in the legislation (13:1-28). The particle kol can be explained as being 
necessitated by the fact that three kinds of scale disease are subsumed under this 
title: discolorations, scabs, and shiny marks (vv 2-17). Thus the heading, right¬ 
fully, is all-inclusive. The sores that follow in the text—scalls (13:29-37) and 
baldness (13:40-44)—are called “scale disease of the head or chin” (v 30; cf. 
v 44), which, in case of malignancy, is described as kemaTeh sara c at c or bdidr 'like 
scale disease of fleshy skin in appearance’ (v 43). 

Thus, the conclusion is inescapable that v 56—“discolorations, . . . scabs, 

. . . shiny marks,” which technically have already been subsumed under nega < 
sara c at —must be an addition supplied by an editor for stylistic reasons, to supply 
an inclusion for chaps. 13-14 (see further the Note on 14:56 below). Finally, it 
should be noted that, according to this explanation, bohaq ‘tetters' (vv 38-39) 
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have been deliberately omitted from the subscript, but for a cogent reason: they 
are always pure (in contradistinction to baldness, cf. vv 42-44), hence they can 
never fall under the rubric sdra c at. 

scalls (netek). Once it is accepted that "every scale disease” adverts to the 
skin sores of 13:1-28, scalls (13:29-37) follow in the correct order. 

55. for mold in fabrics and houses (ulesdra'at habbeged welabbayit). These 
sores, which close the list, are also in perfect sequence (13:47-58; 14:33-53). 
Their pericopes are separated from each other by the purificatory process for 
persons (14:1-32) and by the subscript for chap. 13 (v 59), necessitated by the 
intrusion of the purificatory rite for persons (see the Note on “this is the 
procedure,” 13:59). 

56. for discolorations , for scabs , or for shiny marks (welafet welassappahat 
welabbehdret). These three sores, being the very first to be discussed in the 
legislation (13:1-17), are manifestly out of sequence in this subscript. One schol¬ 
ar’s verdict is that this verse, together with v 54, comprised the original subscript 
to 13:1-46 and was moved to its present position when 13:47-58 and 14:33-53 
were added (Fishbane 1980: 440-42). Unfortunately, this complex theory ex¬ 
plains nothing about the present sequential disorder of the subscript. Another 
opinion holds that this verse is simply an itemization of “every scale disease” 
(v 54; Hoffmann 1953). This solution would be perfect if this verse had followed 
the words “for every scale disease” (v 54), and the waw of welafet did not 
appear. Then the order of chap. 13 would have followed perfectly. “This is the 
ritual for every scale disease: for discoloration, for scabs, for shiny marks, or for 
scalls.” Even granted this major transposition, however, the order would still 
remain defective: scalls are not nega c sara c at, scale disease of the skin (see the 
Note on v 54). 

The problem is solved once it is granted that v 56 is an addition—not a 
careless, arbitrary editorial interpolation but a deliberate, logical addition—at¬ 
tributable to the author of this subscript who wanted to close chaps. 13-14 by 
enveloping them in an inclusion. The proof that this, indeed, is what happened 
rests in the fact that the order of the skin diseases is not that of the legislation 
(13:2b—17) but of its introduction (13:2a). Thus, just as chaps. 13-14 open with 
discolorations, scabs, and shiny marks, it now closes with the same diseases and 
in the same sequence. 

57. to determine (lehorot). This verb, normally rendered “teach” (cf. 10:11), 
here carries the nuance “determine, decide” (Ehrlich 1908-14), as in rabbinic 
Hebrew (e.g., m. Sanh. 11:2). This meaning follows from the verb being a 
denominative of tora } which, in these texts, means not “teaching” but “proce¬ 
dure.” The verb, then, would describe the act of applying the procedure, in 
other words, determining whether the affection is pure or impure. 

when . . . and when they are pure . beyom . . . ubeyom hattdhor (with 
Saadiah). For this usage see 7:38; Num 3:1. It also occurs with this sense in 
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beyom tohorato (14:2a). Thus a neat mini-inclusion is created for chap. 14 (see 
below). 

This is the procedure for scale disease (zo y t torat hassara c at). This sentence 
frames the subscript in an inclusio (vv 54-57), a technique followed in other 
Priestly laws (e.g., Num 7:84a, 88b). The net effect of this subscript is that it 
encapsulates three inclusios: "for discoloration, for scabs, or for shiny marks'* 
(v 56 and 13:2a); “when it is pure” (v 57ap and v 2ap); and “This is the 
procedure for scale disease” (v 57b and v 54a) in descending order: chaps. 13- 
14; chap. 14; subscript to chap. 14. 

The aesthetics of this subscript is further enhanced by its artfully crafted 
design: “The classification is arranged so that there are two examples of each of 
the first two, exactly parallel, with the first in each group a construct chain, 
while the second is attached through a preposition. Then in v 56 we have 
individual items all preceded by the preposition l as is true of the first two sets. 
The total of all the cases is seven, probably deliberate” (D. N. Freedman, writ¬ 
ten communication). 

The net result is that these concluding verses form the following structure: 

A. Summation 

54a zo y t hattora 

54b lekol-nega c hassara c at welannatek (13:2-17, 18-23, 24-28; 13:29— 

37, 42-44) 

55 ulesdraCat habbeged welabbayit (13:47-58; 14:33-53) 

B. Inclusions 

5 6 wela§e y et welassappahat welabbeharet (13:2a) 

57a lehorot beyom hattame 3 ubeyom hattahor (14:2a[3) 

57a zo y t torat hassaracat (14:54a) 

Thus the first two of the final four verses of this chapter sum up all varieties 

of malignant scale disease discussed in chaps. 13-14. The last two verses com¬ 
prise inclusions—with the beginning of chap. 13, with the beginning of chap. 
14, and with the summation (vv 54-55). Thereby, the subscript has skillfully 
and effectively locked in and enveloped chaps. 13-14, the entire unit on scale 
disease. Because H is the last stratum detectable in these two chapters (14:34— 
53), this artful subscript, which also summarizes H's contribution, must be 
attributed to the same hand. 
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COMMENTS: PURIFICATION AFTER 
SCALE DISEASE 

A. The Composition of Chapters 13-14 

When the evidence adduced in sporadic observations in the Notes is as¬ 
sembled, a describable picture emerges regarding the composition of chaps. 13- 
14. 

The chapters’ core is easily isolated. It consists solely of the prescriptions for 
scale disease of persons (13:1—46; 14:1-32). This first unit can be broken down 
into the following sections: diagnosis (13:1-44), consequence (13:45-46), and 
purification (14:1-32). The cohesion of this unit is amply demonstrated by its 
logical sequence. 

A second hand is responsible for the insertion of the unit on fabrics (13:47— 
59). It interrupts the smooth flow of the unit on persons, and it supplies its own 
subscript (v 59)—in contradistinction to the other units—in order to prevent 
the misunderstanding that the purificatory rite for persons (14:1-32) also applies 
to fabrics (see the Note on 13:59). 

The unit on houses, based on the language and style of the units on both 
persons and fabrics (see the Note on “into an impure place,” 14:40) has been 
composed (or reworked) and interpolated by a third hand. It could not have 
stemmed from the author of the unit on fabrics because of the irreconcilable 
differences in style: God suddenly speaks in the first person (14:34) and the unit 
is marked by a discursiveness that contrasts sharply with the terse style of its 
predecessors. In particular, mark the following: vv 36b, 39a, 41b(3, 43a3b, 44a, 
45a3y (see Elliger 1966 and the Notes ad loc.). When this stylistic peculiarity 
is supplemented by the fact that the unit also introduces two new concepts, 
“entry into Canaan” and J dhuzza ‘[land] holdings, possession,’ both of which are 
characteristic of H (Canaan, 19:23; 23:10; 25:2; and possession, throughout 
chaps. 25 and 27), then the suspicion arises that the author (or editor) of this 
unit may be from the school of H. The subscript (14:54-57) would then also be 
a product of H, for it includes the pericope on the house. Furthermore, the love 
and concern for literary devices such as chiasm and, in this case, inclusion has 
already been spotted in a similarly compact unit (11:43-44), which betrays the 
major hallmarks of H. 

These tentative conclusions can be tabulated as follows: 
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The Composition of Leviticus, Chapters 13-14 

Px Pi H 

13:1-46 

13:47-59 

14:1-32 

14:33-53 

14:54-57 


B. The Priest and the Ritual 

In contrast to his pagan counterpart, the Israelite priest is not involved in 
epidemics or illnesses (except in emergencies, when he intercedes through sacri¬ 
fices, Num 17:9-15; 2 Sam 24:25—David officiating as a priest) but only in scale 
disease. This limitation is clearly implied in the deuteronomic exhortation: “In 
cases of scale disease be most careful to do exactly as the levitical priests instruct 
you. Take care to do as I have commanded them” (Deut 24:8). Moreover, as 
part of the priest's judicial function, he is charged with the responsibility to 
decide ben nega c lenega c ‘between affection and affection' (Deut 17:8; cf. vv 9a, 
11a), in other words, to determine which skin eruptions should be quarantined, 
declared pure, or declared impure. Thus, the Deuteronomist brings the priest 
out of the sanctuary only for scale disease, clear evidence that in the case of 
every other disease the priest has nothing to do with diagnosis and therapy. The 
legislation for genital discharges, the very next case taken up in the MT (15:1 — 
15, 25-30), underscores the anomaly. Genital discharges also generate impurity, 
severe enough to pollute the sanctuary from afar (15:31). Hence the afflicted 
person, like the sufferer from scale disease, must bring appropriate sacrifices to 
the sanctuary after healing has taken place (15:13-15, 28-30). Yet the priest has 
no function whatever in the diagnosis of the malady. He remains confined to his 
sanctuary, ready to receive the supplicant and his or her sacrifices on the eighth 
day of recovery, but nothing more. One cannot even equate the priest with a 
“quarantine officer, an ecclesiastical public health official” (Milgrom 1971 d: 35, 
a statement I now revoke), for it is now clear that the scale disease diagnosed in 
chap. 13, as much as it corresponds with known skin diseases, is generally not of 
the contagious variety (see chap. 13, Comment A), thereby rendering the pres¬ 
ence of a quarantine public-health officer entirely superfluous. 

Above all, the priest does nothing to promote the cure; his rituals com¬ 
mence only after the disease has passed. It is the responsibility of the afflicted to 
pray (1 Kgs 8:37-38; 2 Kgs 20:2-3) and to fast (2 Sam 12:16) in order to win 
God's healing. As mentioned, Deuteronomy (24:8) charges the priest with the 
diagnosis and containment of scale disease (but no other malady), citing the case 
of Miriam (Deut 24:9). It is noteworthy that in Miriam’s case healing comes 
from God, not through any priestly intervention but through Moses’ prayer 
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(Num 12:11-16). Thus Israel’s priest is a far cry from the pagan physician or 
magician. Healing comes from God alone, either directly (Exod 15:26) or 
through his surrogate, the prophet (e.g., Moses, Exod 15:25; Elijah, 1 Kgs 17:22; 
Elisha, 2 Kgs 2:21; Isaiah, 2 Kgs 20:7-8). The disease is not a demonic entity 
independent of God, nor is the ritual an intrinsically effective agency of healing. 
Both disease and healing stem from the one God. The ritual, bereft of its 
inherent power, is transformed into a symbolic purification; it becomes a reli¬ 
gious, and not a therapeutic act (contrast Mesopotamian and Hittite ritual, 
Wright 1987: 83-86). 

What is this symbolism, and why does it call for the intervention of the 
priest? As will be explained in chap. 15, Comment F, the root cause of the 
priest's intervention in cases of scale disease is the anomalous nature of the 
impurity. It alone, among the impurities generated by live persons, contami¬ 
nates by overhang (the corpse also shares this power), necessitating the banish¬ 
ment of its carrier from the community. The enforcement of the banishment 
and the comportment of the carrier are matters that are delegated to the priest 
(13:45-46). Moreover, the bird rite, though it is extraneous to the Priestly sys¬ 
tem of impurity (see the Note on “he . . . along with,” v 6) and is a residual 
of a pagan exorcistic rite (see the Note on “two . . . birds,” v 4), is performed 
under the supervision of the priest (vv 4-7). Indeed, it is most likely the pagan 
origins of this rite that motivated Israel’s priesthood to take charge of the 
execution of the rite. In large measure, the priests succeeded in excising, and 
failing that in blunting, the most blatant pagan elements of the rite. The live 
bird was not offered as a gift to some chthonic deity (see the Note on “two 
birds,” v 4). In this respect, the transformation of the bird rite into a practice 
compatible with Israel’s monotheism was more successful than the similarly 
structured scapegoat rite for the purging of the sanctuary, where the name of 
the original divine recipient of the animal, Azazel, was preserved (16:8, 10). To 
be sure, the birds were not recast as a hatta% as was the scapegoat (16:5). 
Nevertheless, it must be remembered that such a conversion was not possible by 
the very rules of this sacrifice. First, the purpose of the hatta’t is to purge the 
sanctuary. This, indeed, the scale-diseased person does as the final stage of his 
purification. On his eighth day he brings a ewe for this purpose (vv 10, 19), and 
if he cannot afford the ewe he brings a bird (v 22). But on the first day, how can 
he bring a sacrifice to the sanctuary if he still must reside outside the camp 
limits? This restriction also accounts for the fact that the slain bird as well 
cannot be converted into a hattd’t; it too must remain outside the camp. More¬ 
over, as pointed out (see the Note on “pure,” v 4), a hatta’t bird is limited to 
two species, the turtledove and pigeon, both proverbial for their homing in¬ 
stincts. And the last thing desired of the live bird is to return to the community 
bearing the scale disease it has symbolically carried off to the open country. 
Thus, although the Priestly legislators could not incorporate the bird into their 
sacrificial system, they were able to box in and, in effect, eliminate its potency 
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by ordaining that the actual purification of the scale-diseased person take place 
by laundering and bathing on the first day, immediately following the bird rite 
(v 8). Thus the bird rite was denied any role whatsoever in the purification 
process. It was stripped of all inherent powers; it was reduced to a symbolic 
function. 

The same transmutation and evisceration are evident in the bird rite for 


fungous houses (vv 49-53), but to an even greater degree. Whereas scale disease 
is indirectly attributed to the sins of the bearer by dint of the wider range of 
sacrifices that he brings to the sanctuary (vv 10-20), there is only the barest hint 
(the work of H; see the Note on “upon a house in the land you possess/’ v 34) 
that fungous houses are due to the malfeasance of their owners (see the Note 
on v 34). Moreover, the affection itself is not only denied a demonic source, it is 
drained of any inherent power. At most it communicates a minor impurity to 
person and objects, which is eliminated by bathing and sunset on the very day 
the impurity is contracted. But even more significant is the fact that the impu¬ 
rity does not begin to exist until it is “discovered” by the priest. Of course, the 
same holds true for the scale-diseased person (e.g., 13:3, 11, 20, 25, 30), but the 
legislation on houses takes pains to warn the owner to remove all of his posses¬ 
sions before the arrival of the priest and thereby save them from possible con¬ 
demnation (v 36). In short, we are dealing with an impurity that has been 
eviscerated of its principal potency. 

What then is the meaning of this Priestly impurity and, if there was the 
ever-present danger of confusing it with demonic impurity, why was it retained? 
A major clue, provided by the text, is that the scale-diseased person must bring a 
hattaX implying that he has polluted the sanctuary. Thus, in this case, as in all 
cases of ritual impurity, we are confronted with the binary opposition between 
holiness and impurity, which, as demonstrated earlier (chap. 11, Comment C), 
symbolizes the forces of life and death, respectively, (see the fuller discussion at 
chap. 15, Comment G). Thus the bird rite was retained not only for the nega¬ 
tive reason that the masses insisted on it (see the Note on “spring water,” v 5), 
but because from the Priestly point of view it presented vividly and forcefully 


the very battle and victory of life over death. All elements employed in the rite 
were connotative of life: the “live” birds (hayyot), the “live” waters (hayyim), the 


“life” blood (chap. 11, Comment C), and the bloodlike ingredients: the red 


cedar and the crimson yarn. As to the opponent, there could be nothing clearer 
than the fact that scale disease was illustrative of the forces of death (for details, 


see chap. 13, Comment A). 


Thus the entire purification process is nothing but a ritual, a rite of passage, 
marking the transition from death to life. As the celebrant moves from the 
realm of impurity outside the camp, restored first to his community, then to his 
home, and finally to his sanctuary, he has passed from impurity to holiness, from 
death to life, is reinstated with his family, and is reconciled with his God. 
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C. The Biblical Measures of Capacity, by Susan Rattray 

The metric system will be used throughout the following discussion, for 
metrological arguments are complicated enough without having to cope with 
gallons, quarts, bushels, and the like—not to mention the distinction between 
the dry quart and the liquid quart. Not only does the metric system make the 
relationships of the various measures readily apparent, but conversion between 
cubic centimeters and liters is straightforward: 1 liter = 1,000 cubic centime¬ 
ters. The modern equivalents proposed here for the biblical measures will be 
converted to U.S. measures at the end. 

The Bible mentions the following measures of capacity: bath, cor, ephah, 
hin, homer, issaron, kab , lethech, log, omer, and seah. The bath, hin, and log are 
liquid measures; the ephah, homer, issaron , kab, lethech, omer, and seah are dry 
measures; and the cor is used as both a liquid and a dry measure. Estimates of 
the sizes of these measures vary widely, for no complete measuring vessels have 
yet been discovered that can be measured directly. 

Two shards that apparently were once parts of measuring vessels have been 
discovered. Unfortunately, the pieces are not large enough to enable us to deter¬ 
mine the capacity of the jars. One of the fragments, labeled bt Imlk , which 
probably means “royal bath ," has been compared to similar, complete jars 
(which, however, lack any designation of capacity). The original volume of this 
“royal bath ” jar has thus been estimated to be 22 liters (Albright 1941^43: 3.58- 
59). The volumes of the other measures of capacity are usually derived from this 
estimate on the assumption that the biblical measures had the same proportions 
to one another that they have in the Talmud (Barrois 1931; Scott 1959). As we 
shall see in the case of the bath itself, however, this was not true. 

The bath Measure in the Bible and the Talmud. The texts relating to King 
Solomon's bronze “sea," or tank, provide insight into the ratio between cubic 
cubits and the bath, which was used in the Bible. From 1 Kgs 7:23, 26, we learn 
that the dimensions of the tank were 10 cubits in diameter, 5 cubits in height, 
and 30 cubits in circumference, and that the tank had a capacity of 2,000 baths. 
The fact that the radius, 5 cubits, was equal to the height, suggests that the tank 
may have been hemispherical. Calculating its volume as a hemisphere, the 
writer would have obtained a capacity of 250 cubic cubits, in which case there 
would be 8 baths per cubic cubit. If, instead, the tank was cylindrical, he would 
have arrived at a volume of 375 cubic cubits, and there would be 5.33 baths per 
cubic cubit. (The writer of Kings was plainly using an approximate value for pi 
[3], for he gives the ratio of circumference to diameter as 3 to 1.) 

This text is repeated in 2 Chr 4:2—5, but there the volume is reported as 
3,000 baths rather than 2,000. If 3,000 is the correct figure, there would be 
either 8 baths per cubic cubit for a cylindrical tank, or 12 baths per cubic cubit 
for a hemispherical one. Interestingly, the two texts agree, as Wylie (1949. 89- 
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90) noted, if the writer of Chronicles calculated for a cylinder while the writer 
of Kings calculated for a hemisphere. This means that both writers were using 
the same dimensions for the tank, and the same number of baths per cubic cubit 
—eight—and that they only differed as to the shape of the tank. 

The shape of the tank was also important in rabbinic calculations. In fact, 
Solomon's tank caused serious problems for the rabbis. According to their, sys¬ 
tem of measurements, in which there were ^ 0/9 baths per cubic cubit, 2,000 
baths would have a volume of 450 cubic cubits, rather than 250 or 375. In order 
to achieve this total, they proposed that the bottom three cubits of the tank 
must have been square (giving 300 cubic cubits), while the upper two cubits 
were cylindrical (giving 150 cubic cubits) (b. c Erub. 14a-b). Such an implausible 
shape for a tank shows clearly that the rabbinic system of measurements differs 
substantially from the biblical system—at least for the volume of the bath. 
Plainly we must reckon with the possibility that other measures have also 
changed. 

The Biblical Cubit: The Standard for the bath. Actually, we need only 
determine the size of the cubit in modern terms to calculate the size of the 
biblical bath directly from the data given above. Scott (1958) presents archaeo¬ 
logical evidence showing that the Israelite cubit was probably equal to about 
44.5 cm. This cubit is almost identical to the Egyptian common cubit of 45 cm 
(Scott 1958: 208). The Egyptians also used a “royal'' cubit, equal to 7/6 of the 
common cubit, which measured about 52.5 cm (Scott 1958: 207). 

In all likelihood, the cubit of Kings and Chronicles was the common cubit 
of 44.5 cm. Because there were 8 baths per cubic cubit, the bath must have been 
equal to 11 liters. If, however, the cubit used was the “royal” one of 52.5 cm, 
the bath would have been equal to 18 liters. This suggests the possibility that the 
jar mentioned above, estimated to contain 22 liters, was actually a bath based on 
the royal cubit, and was accordingly labeled “royal bath. ” 

Two Systems of Measurement. In addition to assuming that the biblical 
measures were identical to the Talmudic ones, previous approaches have also 
treated all measures as if they belonged to a single metrological system. In fact, 
the measures are by no means evenly distributed in the Bible. Priestly texts 
mention only the ephah, hin, homer , issaron, log, and omer; Kings and Chroni¬ 
cles use only the bath, cor , kab , and seah. Moreover, two of the measures found 
in P, the ephah and the hin , are of Egyptian origin, while three of the measures 
of Kings and Chronicles seem to be borrowed from Mesopotamia, the cor corre¬ 
sponding to the Mesopotamian kurru, the seah to the sutu, and the kab to the 
qa. These facts suggests the existence of two distinct sets of measures in the 
Bible: a “Priestly” set and a “monarchic” set. 

The Talmud itself presents two separate systems of measurement. On the 
one hand there was the system in everyday use, which included the cor, lethech , 
seah, and kab as dry measures ( b . B. Bat 89b) and the hin and log as liquid 
measures (b. B. Bat. 90b). On the other hand there were the measures used in 
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the Temple—the ephah and issaron as dry measures, and the hin and log for 
liquids ( b. Menah. 87a-b). Both systems used the same liquid measures, but the 
dry measures differed. In addition, the dry measures in everyday use were those 
derived from Mesopotamian measures and had the same proportions to one 
another as the neo-Babylonian kumi, sutu, and qa —1 : 30: 180. 

Thus it appears that for both the Bible and the Talmud there were two sets 
of measures: a “temple” or “Priestly” set, consisting of the homer , ephah y is¬ 
saron, omer , hin, and log; and a “Mesopotamian” or “monarchic” set, consisting 
of the cor, lethech, seah, kab , hin, and log. Neither the term “Priestly” nor the 
term “monarchic” should be taken to mean that those measures were used only 
in the temple or in the monarchic period, respectively. The terms simply refer 
to the texts in which each set of measures predominates. 

There is necessarily some uncertainty regarding the members of the biblical 
sets, for the Bible nowhere provides a complete list of measures. The lethech is 
grouped with the Mesopotamian set because it was part of that system in the 
Talmud. Likewise the hin and log are included with both sets on the basis of the 
Talmud, even though they are not mentioned in Kings or Chronicles. The 
homer , which Hosea mentions alongside the lethech (Hos 3:2), may have be¬ 
longed to both sets in the biblical times, for it has an Assyrian cognate, the 
imeru, which was equal to 10 sutus (i.e., 10 seahs). Judging by Isa 5:10 and Ezek 
45:11, which mention the bath alongside the ephah and homer, the bath, too, 
may have belonged to both sets. Alternatively, the terms in these passages may 
result from the mixing of two systems of measurement. Ezekiel’s statement, in 
particular, which asks that “the ephah and the bath should be one measure¬ 
ment” (Ezek 45:11), can be viewed as an attempt to reconcile two systems that 
were similar but not identical, and whose slight differences were causing confu¬ 
sion and dishonest dealing (cf. the preceding verse, Ezek 45:10). 

The Monarchic Dry Measures: The kab, seah, cor, and lethech. As noted 
above, three of the monarchic measures are of Mesopotamian origin: the cor is 
derived from the kurru, the seah from the sutu, and the kab from the qa. In 
Mesopotamia, the qa was a fundamental measure indicating a day’s supply of 
grain (Lewy 1949: 6 - 8 , Ellison 1981: 37-38). In the absence of evidence to the 
contrary, we shall assume that the biblical kab also supplied a day’s ration of 
grain, and use this hypothesis as a basis for calculating the volume of the kab. 

The average healthy adult consumes about 2,500 to 3,000 calories per day. 
The two major grains in the ancient Near East were barley and wheat. Barley 
contains 3,600 calories per kg, and wheat 3,540 calories (Pellett and Shadarevian 
1970). Thus a person would need either .83 kg of barley or .85 kg of wheat to 
obtain 3,000 calories. (Such a diet, incidentally, would be deficient only in 
vitamins A and C [Ellison 1981].) 

As grain was measured by volume rather than weight in the Bible, we must 
determine what volume of wheat or barley would supply 3,000 calories. Al¬ 
though grain varies in volume for any given weight, let us for the moment use 
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the current legal weights of barley and wheat in the U.S. as a starting point, 
which set barley at 48 lbs. per bushel (or .62 kg per liter), and wheat at 60 lbs. 
per bushel (or .77 kg per liter; Hunt 1904: 321-22). Using these figures, one 
would need to eat 1.3 liters of barley or 1.1 liters of wheat to obtain 3,000 
calories. 

On this basis, one may provisionally set the kab at 1.2 liters (about 4 cups). 
But as the weight of barley can range from .54 to .875 kg per liter, and wheat 
may range between .69 and .84 kg per liter, and as it is not certain how many 
calories were to be supplied, the volume of the kab might actually have been 
anywhere between about .8 liter and 1.5 liters. 

The Mesopotamian qa (the cognate to the biblical kab) has also been esti¬ 
mated to be about 1 liter on the basis of Babylonian mathematical texts, which 
make it equal to 216 cubic fingers (Thureau-Dangin 1937). As the Babylonian 
cubit was equal to about 50 cm and contained 30 fingers (Unger 1916; 
Neugebauer and Sachs 1945: 4), a qa equal to 216 cubic fingers amounts to 
about 1 liter (Thureau-Dangin 1937). 

Unlike the Babylonian texts, the Bible does not provide any information 
regarding the number of kab s per cubic cubit. Nevertheless, the Talmud does 
provide this information indirectly. As there were 40/3 seahs per cubic cubit ( b. 
c Erub. 14b) and 6 kabs per seah, there were 80 kabs per cubic cubit. That this 
ratio probably applied to the biblical kab as well can be demonstrated by calcu¬ 
lating the size of the kab from the biblical common cubit of 44.5 cm. The result 
is a kab of 1.1 liters, which fits perfectly with a kab that supplied a day’s worth 
of grain. 

In Mesopotamia, the sutu (seah) and kurru (cor) derived their sizes from the 
qa (kab); that is, the sutu was defined by the number of qas it contained. This 
number varied from 3 to 12 (CAD, s.v. sutu); in mathematical texts the sutu 
contained 10 qas in the Old Babylonian period and 6 in the neo-Babylonian 
period (Neugebauer and Sachs 1945: 6). In Assyria, the sutu typically contained 
10 qas (Lewy 1944: 69; Saporetti 1969). 

The kurru usually contained 30 sutus (Neugebauer and Sachs 1945: 6, Lewy 
1944: 66), but other kurrus existed, such as the kurru of 12 sutus used in Mari 
(Bottero 1957: 349). The size of the kurru also varied according to the size of 
the sutu; thus the Old Babylonian kurru of 30 sutus contained 300 qas (because 
this sutu held 10 qas), while the neo-Babylonian kurru of 30 sutu s contained 180 
qas (because its sutu held 6 qas). The Mari kurru of 12 sutu s held 120 qas; that 
is, the Mari sutu, like the Old Babylonian sutu, contained 10 qas (Bottero 1957: 
348). 

As was mentioned above, the Talmudic cor contained 30 seahs of 6 kabs 
each, just as the neo-Babylonian kurru contained 30 sutus of 6 qas each. It seems 
likely that this ratio was not adopted until the Exile, or shortly before, when 
Judah was under Babylonian rule. Prior to that time, it is possible that the seah 
had the Assyrian (and Old Babylonian) value of 10 kabs. If this conjecture is 
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admitted, then it follows that there were 8 seahs per cubic cubit, for there were 
80 kabs per cubic cubit. As there were also 8 baths per cubic cubit, the seah 
would have been equal to the bath , which would also have contained 10 kabs. 

In the Talmud, the lethech was equal to half a cor, or 90 kabs. Possibly the 
lethech was equal to 90 kabs in the Bible as well. It is equally possible that the 
ratio of 2 lethechs per cor was the one used in the Bible. In the latter case the 
size of the lethech would have varied according to the size of the cor. If the cor 
were equal to 300 kabs, the lethech would have been equal to 150 kabs. More 
interestingly, if the cor were equal to 120 kabs, the lethech would have con¬ 
tained 60 kabs and would thus have been equivalent to a Babylonian measure 
called the parsiktu , which also contained 60 kabs. This measure was in fact equal 
to one-half of the Mari kurru (cor), which was equal to 120 gas (Bottero 1957: 
349). 

In the only passage in which the lethech occurs (Hos 3:2), it is mentioned 
alongside the homer. The text reads “a homer of barley and a lethech of barley." 
If the text is not corrupt (the LXX has “a nebel of wine" instead of “a lethech of 
barley"), there are several ways to interpret this phrase. (1) The homer and the 
lethech are part of the same system of measures and have the same relationship 
as in the Talmud, where the lethech is one-half of a homer because the homer is 
equal to the cor. In that case, however, one would have expected the text to say 
simply "a homer and a half." (2) The homer and the lethech are from different 
systems of measures; therefore their relationship is not a simple one such as 1 to 
2, and the phrasing “a homer and a lethech " is much more appropriate. In 
modern terms, it would be like saying “a gallon and a liter." (3) The homer and 
the lethech are from the same system of measures, but their relationship is not 
the Talmudic one of 1 to 2. This interpretation is made more likely when we 
compare the homer to its Assyrian cognate, the imeru , which typically contained 
100 qas (Salonen 1965: 291-92; Lewy 1944: 69). If the homer intended by 
Hosea was a homer of 100 kabs, then the lethech whether equal to 90, 150, or 60 
kabs , was not half a homer, but 9 /l0 or 3/2 or 3/5 of a homer. In this case, too, the 
phrase "a homer and a lethech " is more meaningful. 

The arguments presented above are admittedly highly conjectural, but the 
evidence available at this time does not permit more definitive conclusions. The 
following chart, summarizing the monarchic system of measures as outlined 
above, is therefore only tentative. I have opted for a cor of 120 kabs and lethech 
of 60 kabs. The metrical equivalents are based on a cubit equal to 44.5 cm. 


cor 

cubic cubit 
lethech 
bath/seah 
kab 


1 — 132 liters (about 4 bushels) 

1.5 1 = 88.12 liters or 88121.125 cc (about 3 cubic feet) 

2 1/3 1 = 66 liters (about 2 bushels) 

12 8 6 1 = 11 liters (about a peck) 

120 80 60 10 1 = 1.1 liters (about 4 cups) 
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The Priestly Dry Measures: The omer, issaron, ephah, and homer. From 
Exod 16:16FF. we learn that an omer of manna is one day’s supply of food for one 
person. It is not necessary to know the caloric content of manna to calculate the 
size of an omer , for it is unlikely that the omer was developed specifically for 
measuring rations of manna. It is much more plausible to assume that it was 
originally intended to measure a day’s supply of a common staple, such as wheat 
or barley. The omer is therefore equivalent to the kab y and should have been 
approximately the same size (i.e., 1 to 1.2 liters). 

The omer is also said to be one-tenth of an ephah (Exod 16:36). One-tenth 
of an ephah of semolina is the required grain offering accompanying the daily 
sacrifice (Num 28:5); this amount is given as one issaron in a parallel passage 
(Exod 29:40). We can therefore affirm that the issaron is equal to the omer y and 
therefore approximately 1 to 1.2 liters. As issaron is the more common term, I 
shall use it for the rest of this discussion. 

The ephah , then, being 10 issarons , ought to be equal to 10 to 12 liters. Yet 
its Egyptian counterpart, the ipt y held about 18 to 20 liters (Gardiner 1957: 
198). But the Egyptian ipt was apparently based on the royal cubit, while the 
biblical ephah was based on the common cubit. Egyptian mathematical texts 
(Peet 1923: 24-26) use a ratio of 7.5 ipts per cubic cubit, and a royal cubit of 
52.5 cm produces an ipt of about 19 liters. If the biblical ephah had the same 
proportion, namely, 7.5 ephahs per cubic cubit, but was based on a common 
cubit rather than a royal one, it would be equal to 11.75 liters—or 10 issarons of 
1.175 liters each. 

The homer is probably derived from hamor ‘donkey’, and apparently means 
“donkey load." The corresponding Assyrian measure, imeru , which was dis¬ 
cussed above in connection with the lethech , actually does mean “donkey.” 
Whether the homer is part of the monarchic system of measures or the Priestly 
system, or both, it should be an amount appropriate for a donkey load. 

Lewy (1944: 69) states that a donkey can carry about 90 kg, which would be 
between 103 and 166 liters for barley, or between 107 and 130 liters for wheat. 
If the homer were equal to ten ephahs , as it was for Ezekiel and the Talmud, 
then the homer would be about 117.5 liters; if it was equal to 100 kabs } like the 
Assyrian imeru of 100 gas y it would be about 110 liters. Both figures are consis¬ 
tent with a donkey load. Possibly there were two homers of slightly different 
sizes, a monarchic homer and a Priestly homer. 

Thus we arrive at the following sizes for the Priestly dry measures. Note 
that the ephah is almost the same size as the bath y leading to the confusion that 
Ezekiel tried to alleviate by making them equal (Ezek 45:11). I shall use the 
same cubit length for the Priestly measures as I did for the monarchic measures, 
in order to facilitate comparisons. 

homer 1 = 117.5 liters (about 3.5 bushels) 

cubit 4/3 1 =88.12 liters or 88121.125 cc (about 3 cubic feet) 
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ephah 10 7.5 1 = 11.75 liters (about a peck) 

issaron 100 75 10 1 = 1.17 liters (about 4 cups) 

The hin and log: The Liquid Measures. As was shown above, the hin and 
log were apparently used by both the Priestly and the monarchic systems, 
though they were not necessarily the same size in both systems. In the Talmud, 
there were 6 hins per bath (also 6 bins per ephah), a ratio that appears to be 
related to the kab-to-seah ratio (also 6 ). Yet I suggested above that in the Bible 
the ratio of kabs to seahs may have been 10 to 1 rather than 6 to 1. If the ratio 
of baths to hins was indeed connected to the ratio between seahs and kabs, this 
raises the possibility that there were once 10 hins per bath just as there may have 
been 10 kabs per seah. 

This decimal ratio is also more suited to the Priestly system of measures, 
which is entirely decimal (apart from the ratio to the cubit, which we would 
expect to be different). Furthermore, if the seah and the bath were alike in 
containing 10 kabs, then the hin, if it was one-tenth of a bath, was equal to the 
kab; and as the bath and ephah were equivalent, there could also have been 10 
hins per ephah, with the hin and issaron alike in the Priestly measures. All of 
this would only be idle speculation were it not for the fact that the issaron and 
hin are mentioned in specific amounts in Priestly texts. These amounts may 
provide a clue to the ratio between the measures. 

In Num 15 we are given recipes for the grain offerings that must accom¬ 
pany sacrifices: .25 hin oil to 1 issaron flour for a lamb, .33 hin oil to 2 issarons 
flour for a ram, and .5 hin oil to 3 issarons flour for a bull. 

Moreover, the oil and flour must be mixed together; hence the amounts of 
oil specified must be great enough to blend with the flour. A little experimenta¬ 
tion will show that the proportion of flour to oil must be at least 8 to 1 , and can 
be as much as 2 to 1. (The grain offering is actually quite similar to a modern pie 
crust, which contains the same ingredients—flour, shortening, water, and salt— 
and uses a proportion of about 4 to 1 .) 

This suggests that there must be between 5 and 13.33 hins per ephah. A 
ratio of 5 hins per ephah (i.e., the hin equals 2 issarons), in the preceding 
recipes, would produce a flour-to-oil mix of 2 to 1 for lambs and 3 to 1 for rams 
and bulls, while a ratio of 13.33 hins per ephah (i.e., the hin equals .75 issaron) 
would produce a mix of 5.33 to 1 for lambs and 8 to 1 for rams and bulls. 

Ezekiel has different recipes. He calls for .33 hin oil to .165 ephah flour for 
the daily offering (Ezek 46:14), and otherwise 1 hin per ephah (Ezek 46:5, 7). 
Ezekiel's hin-to-ephah ratio, then, must be between 4 to 1 and 8 to 1 . 

Ezekiel also mentions the hin in connection with the water rations. In Ezek 
4:1 1 , Ezekiel is allotted .165 hin of water per day. Now if Ezekiel's hin was in 
fact equivalent to the kab or issaron , as suggested above, his water ration would 
have been less than .2 liter—less than a cup. If, instead, Ezekiel’s hin were the 
Talmudic hin equal to .165 bath or 3 kabs (because the bath was .1 cor and the 
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cor contained 180 kabs), his water ration would have been about .55 liter, or a 
little over a pint. As the latter is much more likely, Ezekiel was probably using 
the Talmudic hin. 

Obviously, both Numbers and Ezekiel could be using the Talmudic propor¬ 
tion of 6 hin s per ephah. But it is curious that the Numbers recipes can be 
reconciled with Ezekiel's recipes—for rams and bulls—if we suppose that Num¬ 
bers used a decimal ratio of 10 hins per ephah (with the hin equal to the 
issaron ), while Ezekiel used the rabbinic ratio of 6 bins per ephah . If this is so, 
the proportion of flour to oil for both Numbers and Ezekiel would be 6 to 1. 

Thus it is somewhat more plausible to suppose that the Priestly measures 
did in fact use a ratio of 10 him per ephah y and that the hin was therefore equal 
to the issaron. Likewise, it becomes more plausible to posit a ratio of 10 him per 
bath for the monarchic measures, with the monarchic hin equal to the kab. 

The other liquid measure, the log y is only mentioned in Lev 14, where it is 
presumably a small measure, as only a small quantity of oil was used in the ritual. 
In the Talmud, the log was equal to one-fourth of a kab } a small size that suits 
the biblical passage well enough. 

Furthermore, if the hin were equal to the kab y as suggested above, there 
would be 4 logs per hin. And in the Priestly system, the same ratio of logs per 
hin could be applied, resulting in a proportion of 4 logs per issaron. 

The Biblical Measures: Summary. The two systems, monarchic and 
Priestly, can now be presented in full. Again, I shall use a cubit of 44.5 cm for 
both. Modern U S. equivalents are also given, rounded to the nearest whole unit 
where appropriate; these would represent approximate translations of the bibli¬ 
cal measures. It must be emphasized that both the ratios between the measures 
and the modern equivalents are often highly conjectural. 


Monarchic: 


cor 

1 = 

132 liters, about 4 bushels or 35 gallons 

homer 

1.2 

1 = 110 liters, about 3 bushels 

cubit 

1.5 

m 

1 = 

88.12 liters or 88121.125 cc, about 3 cu- 




bic 

feet 

lethech 

2 

m 

4/3 

1 = 66 liters, about 2 bushels 

bath/seah 

12 

(10) 

8 

6 1 = 11 liters, about 3 gallons or a 





peck 

kab/hin 

120 

(100) 

80 

60 10 1 = 1.1 liters, about a quart 

log 

480 

(400) 

320 

240 40 4 1 = .275 liters, about a 


cup 


Priestly: 

homer 1 = 117.5 liters, about 3.5 bushels 

cubit 4/3 1 = 88.12 liters or 88121.125 cc, about 3 cubic feet 
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ephah 10 7.5 1 = 11.75 liters, about a peck 

hin/issaron 100 75 10 1 = 1.17 liters, about a quart 

log 400 300 40 4 1 = .3 liters, about a cup 

The Development of the Biblical Systems into the Talmudic Systems. Be¬ 
cause the biblical measures, according to my hypotheses, differed from the Tal¬ 
mudic measures in many instances, it seems appropriate to suggest how the two 
systems of biblical measures might have developed into the system known in the 
Talmud. 

The first step may have been the development of a set of “royal” measures, 
that is, measures based on the royal cubit of 52.5 cm instead of on the shorter 
common cubit. Such a move may have produced the “royal bath” jar mentioned 
above. This step is here presumed to have applied to all of the Priestly measures. 
The use of the royal cubit as the basis for a new set of temple measures may also 
be reflected in Ezekiel’s use of this cubit to describe his visionary temple (Ezek 
40:5). In the monarchic system this step is presumed to have produced two new 
measures, the royal bath and royal hin , in addition to the standard bath and hin. 
Moreover, as there were about 4.8 new royal baths in each cubic common cubit, 
1 shall assume that this ratio was adopted in order to simplify calculations. These 
changes are illustrated in the following charts: 

Priestly measures: 


homer 

1 = 

193 liters (5.5 bushels) 

royal cubit 

4/5 

1 = 144.7 liters (5 cubic feet) 

ephah 

10 

7.5 1 = 19.3 liters (2 pecks) 

hin/issaron 

100 

75 10 1 = 1.93 liters (2 quarts) 

log 

400 

300 40 4 1 = .48 liters (a pint) 

Monarchic 

measures: 


royal cubit 1 = 146.9 liters (from a cubit of about 52.7 cm) 

cot — 1 = 132 liters (4 bushels or 35 gallons) 


cubit 

— 

1.5 

1 = 

88.12 liters (3 cubic feet) 

lethech 

— 

2 

4/3 

i = 

66 liters (2 bushels) 

royal bath 

8 

7.2 

4.8 

3.6 

1 = 

18.4 liters (5 gallons) 

bath/seah 


12 

8 

6 

5 /3 

1 = 11 liters (a peck, or 3 gal¬ 
lons) 

royal hin 

80 

72 

48 

36 

10 

6 1 = 1.84 liters (2 quarts) 

kab/hin 

— 

120 

80 

60 

50/3 

10 5/3 1 = 1.1 liters (a 

log 






quart) 

— 

480 

320 

240 

200/3 

40 20/3 4 1 = .275 li- 


ters (a cup) 
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The next step was possibly the adoption of the neo-Babylonian ratios among 
the cor, seah, and kab. It is assumed that this change also affected the bath- to- 
hin ratios, for both the common and the royal measures. Furthermore, the cor 
and the seah were adjusted using the kab as the standard, but the bath and hin 
were adjusted using the bath as the standard. The lethech continued to be half a 
cor and the log remained one-fourth of a kab. Thus the monarchic system would 
have changed as follows: 


cor 

i = 

198 liters (6 bushels, 

or 52 gallons) 

lethech 

2 

i = 

99 liters (3 bushels) 

cubit 

9/4 

9/8 

i = 

88.12 liters (about 3 cubic feet) 

royal bath 

10.8 

5.4 

4.8 

1 = 

18.4 liters (5 gallons) 

bath/seah 

30 

15 

40/3 

25/9 

1 = 6.6 liters (6 quarts, almost a 
peck) 

royal hin 

64.8 

32.4 

28.8 

6 

2.16 1 =3.1 liters (3 quarts) 

kab/hin 

180 

90 

80 

50/3 

6 25/9 1 = 1.1 liters (a 

quart) 

log 

720 

360 

320 

200/3 

24 100/9 4 1 = .275 li¬ 

ters (a cup) 


The next step would probably have been the elimination of the common 
bath and hin. In addition, the royal bath and hin might have been altered 
slightly to produce ratios to the other measures that were easier to work with. 
One possible way of doing so might have been to round the ratio between the 
royal hin and seah to 2, thus increasing the size of the bath and the hin. 

cor 1 = 198 liters (6 bushels, or 52 gallons) 


lethech 

2 

1 = 

99 liters (3 bushels) 

cubit 

9/4 

9/8 

i = 

88.12 liters (about 3 cubic feet) 

royal bath 

10 

5 

40/9 

i = 

19.8 liters (5 gallons) 

seah 

30 

15 

40/3 

3 

1 — 6.6 liters (6 quarts, almost a peck) 

royal hin 

60 

30 

80/3 

6 

2 1 = 3.3 liters (a gallon) 

kab 

180 

90 

80 

18 

6 3 1 = 1.1 liters (a quart) 

log 

720 

360 

320 

72 

24 12 4 1 = .275 liters (a cup) 


In addition, the Priestly measures might have adopted the monarchic hin 
and log, thereby eliminating the confusion arising from the existence of slightly 
different measures having the same name. If they incorporated these measures 
by identifying the ephah with the bath, they would obtain a ratio of 6 bins per 
ephah. 

homer 1 = 193 liters (51/2 bushels) 

royal cubit 4/3 1 = 144.7 liters (about 5 cubic feet) 
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ephah 

10 

7.5 

1 = 

19.3 liters (2 pecks) 

hin 

60 

45 

6 

1 = 

3.2 liters (a gallon) 

issaron 

100 

75 

10 

V3 

1 = 1.93 liters (2 quarts) 

log 

720 

540 

72 

12 

7.2 1 = .27 liters (a cup) 


Note that at this point the bath and the ephah differ by only about .5 liter, 
that is, by about 2 logs , and the cot and the homer differ by only 5 liters, or 
about 5 kabs. When the ephah is equated with the bath 7 the result is the system 
used in Ezekiel and in the Talmud: 


cor/homer 

1 = 

198 liters (6 bushels, or 52 gallons) 

lethech 

2 

1 = 

99 liters (3 bushels) 

cubit 

2.25 

9/8 

1 = 

88.12 liters (about 3 cubic feet) 

bath/ephah 

10 

5 

40/9 

1 = 19.8 liters (2 pecks, or 5 gallons) 

seah 

30 

15 

40/3 

3 1 = 6.6 liters (6 quarts, almost a 

peck) 

hin 

60 

30 

8 O /3 

6 2 1 = 3.3 liters (a gallon) 

issaron 

100 

50 

400/9 

10 10/3 5/3 1 = 1.98 liters (2 quarts) 

kab 

180 

90 

80 

18 6 3 1.8 1 = 1.1 liters (a 

quart) 

log 

720 

360 

320 

72 24 12 7.2 4 1 = .275 liters 

(a cup) 


Heltzer raises two points in an article (1983-84) that touch on the biblical 
systems of measurement. (1) In footnote 2, Heltzer argues on etymological 
grounds that Ug. Ith should not be equated with the Hebrew lethech. I am 
inclined to agree, and therefore any conclusions about the capacity of the Ug. 
Ith are simply irrelevant for the Hebrew lethech (and vice versa). (2) Heltzer 
tries to equate Ug. Ith with the Hebrew issaron, which he takes to be equal to 
2.2 liters, following other scholars (this figure is based on Albright's “royal bath " 
jar and the assumption that Ezekiel's equation of the ephah and the bath was 
true for all periods and all sources). He has no evidence from the Ugaritic texts 
regarding the absolute size of the Ith; in fact, he is trying to discover the size of 
the Ugaritic measure from the Hebrew one, which he takes to be already estab¬ 
lished. His argument would not be affected if the issaron should turn out to be 
only half that size, as I am arguing, or twice or even ten times that size. 

Moreover, I am not even sure that Heltzer is justified in equating Ug. Ith 
with the biblical issaron. His sole support for this correspondence is the Ugaritic 
text s’hd Ith qmh ‘one sheep/goat, a Ith of flour’ listed as provision for a feast. 
Because this resembles the biblical ratio of one issaron per sheep/goat (e.g., 
Num 29:9-10), Heltzer equates the two measures, and as he accepts the view 
that the issaron held about two liters, he believes that the Ith also held that 
amount. But he does not ask whether two liters of flour is actually enough for a 
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feast! In fact, two liters of flour (approximately eight cups) is about enough for 
two, maybe three loaves of bread. I do not know how many men could be fed on 
one sheep (or goat), but is it likely that only two or three loaves of bread would 
satisfy them for a feast? When Abraham entertains three visitors at Mamre, he 
has Sarah take three seahs of flour to go with one young bull (Gen 18:6-7). 
Three seahs is equivalent to at least 10 issarons using the Talmudic system, or as 
many as 30 issarons using my system. Moreover, the issaron that accompanies a 
sacrifice is not for the offerers to feast on, but for the altar—similar to the 
’azkarah of the grain offering. Hence it does not need to be very large, and may 
actually represent a “tithe” of the amount required for a feast: if Sarah bakes 
three seahs for one bull, and a seah is equal to 10 issarons as I have argued, then 
one-tenth would be 3 issarons per bull, which is exactly the ratio we find (cf. 
Num 15:9). 

Heltzer's only Ugaritic evidence for the size of the Ith comes from a text 
that reads bn sl*n prs ‘for Ben [son of] Sl c n a parisu \ followed by a list of six men 
receiving one ith each. From this Heltzer suggests that the Ith was smaller than 
the pansu (which is equal to half a cor), probably a subdivision of it. Neverthe¬ 
less, the parisu is still a relatively large measure; the Ith could just as well be 
equivalent to the seah or ephah instead of the issaron . In fact, if it were equal to 
my monarchic seah, there would be exactly 6 Iths per parisu. Is it possible that 
this text should be read “for the Bene [sons of] Sl c n a parisu , ” followed by the 
names of the men to whom the parisu will be distributed in equal amounts? 

There is necessarily some uncertainty regarding the members of the biblical 
sets, for the Bible nowhere provides a complete list of measures. The lethech is 
grouped with the Mesopotamian set because it was part of that system in the 
Talmud. Likewise, the hin and log are included with both sets on the basis of 
the Talmud, even though they are not mentioned in Kings or Chronicles. The 
homer , which Hosea mentions alongside the lethech (Hos 3:2), may have be¬ 
longed to both sets in the biblical times, for it has an Assyrian cognate, the 
imeru, which was equal to 10 sutus (i.e., 10 seahs). Judging by Isa 5:10 and Ezek 
45:11, which mention the bath alongside the ephah and homer , the bath , too, 
may have belonged to both sets. Alternatively, the terms in these passages may 
result from the mixing of two systems of measurement. Ezekiel's statement, in 
particular, which asks that “the ephah and the bath should be one measure¬ 
ment” (Ezek 45:11), can be viewed as an attempt to reconcile two systems, 
which were similar but not identical, and whose slight differences were causing 
confusion and dishonest dealing (cf. the preceding verse, Ezek 45:10). 
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GENITAL DISCHARGES ( 15 : 1 - 33 ) 


Introduction 

15 J The Lord spoke to Moses and Aaron, saying: 2 Speak to the Israelites and say 
to them: 

Abnormal Male Discharges 

When any man has a discharge, his discharge being from his member, he is 
impure. 3 This shall be his impurity in his discharge—whether his member runs 
with his discharge or his member is blocked by his discharge, this is his impurity. 
4 Any bedding on which the man with a discharge lies shall be impure; and eveiy 
object on which he sits shall be impure. 5 Anyone who touches his bedding shall 
launder his clothes, bathe in water, and remain impure until evening. 6 Whoever 
sits on an object on which the man with a discharge has sat shall launder his 
clothes, bathe in water, and remain impure until evening. 7 Whoever touches 
the body of the man with a discharge shall launder his clothes, bathe in water, 
and remain impure until evening. 8 If the man with a discharge spits on one who 
is pure, the latter shall launder his clothes, bathe in water, and remain impure 
until evening. 9 Any means for riding that the man with a discharge has 
mounted shall be impure. 10 Whoever touches anything that was under him 
shall be impure until evening; and whoever carries such things shall launder his 
clothes, bathe in water, and remain impure until evening. 11 Anyone whom a 
man with a discharge touches without having rinsed his hands in water shall 
launder his clothes, bathe in water, and remain impure until evening. 12 An 
earthen vessel that a man with a discharge touches shall be broken; and any 
wooden implement shall be rinsed with water. 

13 When a man with a discharge is healed of his discharge, he shall count off 
seven days for his purification, launder his clothes, and bathe his body in spring 
water; then he shall be pure. 14 On the eighth day he shall obtain two turtle¬ 
doves or two pigeons and come before the Lord at the entrance of the Tent of 
Meeting and give them to the priest. 15 The priest shall offer them up, the one 
as a purification offering and the other as a burnt offering. Thus the priest shall 
effect purgation on his behalf, for his discharge, before the Lord. 

Normal Male Discharges 

16 When a man has an emission of semen, he shall bathe his whole body in 
water and remain impure until evening. 17 All fabric or leather on which semen 
falls shall be laundered in water and remain impure until evening. 
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Marital Intercourse 

18 [This applies to] a woman, with whom a man has sexual relations; they 
shall bathe in water and remain impure until evening. 

Normal Female Discharges 

19 When a woman has a discharge, her discharge being blood from her 
body, she remains in her menstrual impurity seven days; whoever touches her 
shall be impure until evening. 20 Anything she lies on during her menstrual 
impurity shall be impure; and anything she sits on shall be impure. 21 Anyone 
who touches her bedding shall launder his clothes, bathe in water, and remain 
impure until evening; 22 and anyone who touches any object on which she has 
sat shall launder his clothes, bathe in water, and remain impure until evening. 
23 If it [the object] is on the bedding or on the seat on which she is sitting when 
he touches it [the object], he shall be impure until evening. 24 And if a man 
proceeds to lie with her, her menstrual impurity is transmitted to him, and he 
shall be impure seven days; any bedding on which he lies shall become impure. 

Abnormal Female Discharges 

25 When a woman has a discharge of blood for many days, not at the time 
of her menstrual impurity, or when she has a discharge beyond the time of her 
menstrual impurity, as long as her impure discharge lasts, she shall be impure, 
just as during her menstrual period. 26 Any bedding on which she lies while her 
discharge lasts shall be for her like bedding during her menstrual impurity; and 
any object on which she sits shall be impure, as during her menstrual impurity: 
27 whoever touches them shall be impure; he shall launder his clothes, bathe in 
water, and remain impure until the evening. 

28 When she is healed of her discharge, she shall count off seven days, and 
after that she shall be pure. 29 0n the eighth day she shall obtain two turtledoves 
or two pigeons, and bring them to the priest at the entrance of the Tent of 
Meeting. 30 The priest shall offer up the one as a purification offering and the 
other as a burnt offering; and the priest shall effect purgation on her behalf, for 
her impure discharge, before the Lord. 

Consequences for the Sanctuary and for Israel 

31 You shall set apart the Israelites from their impurity, lest they die through 
their impurity by polluting my Tabernacle which is among them. 
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Summary 

32 This is the procedure lor the one who has a discharge: for the one who 
has an emission of semen and becomes impure thereby, 33 and for the one who is 
in her menstrual infirmity, and for anyone, male or female, who has a discharge, 
and for a man who lies with an impure woman. 

NOTES 

This chapter comprises four main cases of genital discharges, each intro¬ 
duced by the particle &f(vv 2, 16, 19, 25). Each case is defined, its consequences 
described, and its purification prescribed. This chapter is structured chiastically, 
in an ABC-C'B'A' pattern, equally divided between men and women, where 
BB' stands for long-term discharges and CC', for short-term discharges (cf. 
Wenham 1979). The symmetry and balance of the structure can be presented 
diagrammatically, as follows: 

A. Introduction (vv 1—2a) 

B. Male discharges, long-term (vv 2b—15) 

1. definition (vv 2b—3) 

2. consequences (vv 4- 12) 

3. purification by sacrifice (vv 13-15) 

C. Male discharges, short-term (vv 16-18) 

1. semen emission (vv 16-17) 

2. intercourse (v 18) 

C'. Female discharges, short-term (vv 19-24) 

1. menstruation (vv 19-23) 

2. intercourse (v 24) 

B'. Female discharges, long-term (vv 25-30) 

1. definition (v 25) 

2. consequences (vv 26-27) 

3. purification by sacrifice (vv 28-30) 

[Consequences for the Sanctuary and for Israel (v 31)] 

A'. Summary (vv 32-33) 

A more meaningful division of this chapter is the following: 
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A. Introduction (vv 1—2a) 

B. Abnormal male discharges (vv 2b—15) 

C. Normal male discharges (vv 16-17) 

X. Marital intercourse (v 18) 

C'. Normal female discharges (vv 19-24) 

B\ Abnormal female discharges (vv 25-30) 

[motive (v 31)] 

A'. Summary (vv 32-33) 

The main difference between this scheme and the prior one is the recogni¬ 
tion that X (v 18) is the center and pivot of the introverted structure. As 
demonstrated by my student, James Randolph (in a term paper), the syntactic 
construction and vocabulary of this verse qualify it as an “inverted hinge” 
(Parunak 1983), which both designates it as a separate case and as an interlock¬ 
ing device that effectively binds the male (BC) and female (C'B # ) cases to¬ 
gether. See the Note on v 18 for details. 

With the possible exception of vv 31 and 33a(3 (see the Notes), this chap¬ 
ter was composed by a single hand. Its unity is not only demonstrated by its 
artistic arrangement but by the fact that the second half of the chapter, dealing 
with female discharges, is wholly dependent on the language and content of the 
first half (see, in particular, the Notes on vv 24b, 27a, 28b, 29b). 

A remark on the place of chap. 15 is also called for. One would have 
expected this chapter to have been joined to chap. 12 because both deal with 
genital discharges. As noted there (see the Note to 12:1), however, the se¬ 
quence of chaps. 12-15 seems to have been determined according to the dura¬ 
tion and complexity of the purification process, in descending order: parturients 
(chap. 12), forty or eighty days; scale-diseased person (chaps. 13-14), eight days, 
four sacrifices, and anointing; persons with genital discharges (chap. 15), eight 
days and two sacrifices for long-term discharges, seven days for menstruation, 
and one day for seminal emission. 

15:1. Aaron. Aaron is included because sacrifices are required (Keter Torah). 
If so, how are we to account for the omission of Aaron as the addressee in chaps. 

12- 14? Ibn Ezra opines that only the priest has the knowledge to distinguish 
between short-term (menstrual) and long-term female discharges, as confirmed 
by Scripture, ben dam ledam 'between blood and blood' (Deut 17:8; cf. b. Sank. 
87a). But this phrase refers to bloodshed, not genital discharges. (The priest 
does play a role in Deuteronomy's judicial system—to diagnose scale disease— 
see chap. 14, Comment B.) Moreover, the absence of the priest from the 
diagnosis and his confinement to the sanctuary to officiate at the sacrifices (vv 

13- 15, 28-30) confirm the fact that the diagnosis of genital discharges is left 
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entirely to the skill and honesty of the affected person (see below). The omission 
of Aaron in chaps. 12 and 14 remains a mystery. 

2. Speak to the Israelites. Being a disease of the private parts, only the 
person can determine if he or she has a flow. Thus, because scale disease is 
exposed and can be reported by others to the priest, the instruction in 14:1-2 is 
not addressed to the Israelites; by contrast, the rules of genital discharges must 
be taught to the Israelites, who are responsible for their own diagnosis; hence 
these instructions are addressed to them (cf. also 12:2). 

This explicit injunction to the Israelites implies that non-Israelites, accord¬ 
ing to Scripture, are not susceptible to the impurity of genital discharges. This is 
acknowledged by the rabbis (t. Zabim 2:1, m. Zabim 2:3), but they decreed that 
non-Israelite males above the age of nine are susceptible (b. Nid. 34a) as a 
deterrent to sodomy (b. c Abod. Zar. 36b). The fact that the resident alien (ger) is 
also not addressed is an indication that this chapter is from P and not from H 
(see the Introduction, $C). 

any man (*is *is). Ehrlich (1908-14) claims that this expression requires the 
addition of mibbet yi§rd*el ‘from the house of Israel’, or mibbene yi§rd*el ‘from 
the Israelites’, or mizzera c ’aharon ‘of the seed of Aaron’ (e.g., 17:3, 8, 10, 13; 
20:2; 22:4, 18), in other words, any person from a larger grouping and, therefore, 
one y is should be deleted as a dittography. Further support might be adduced 
from the fact that the cited attestations of the phrase all stem from H, whereas 
this chapter is P (see above). Nevertheless, Ehrlich’s evidence is not precise. 
There are at least three occurrences of ^ Ys that are not followed by a larger 
grouping (18:6; 24:15; Num 9:10). Conversely, one can argue that just as the 
three latter citations are injunctions to all Israelites (cf. 18:2; 24:15a; Num 
9:10a), so the fact that this instruction to the individual is also addressed to all 
Israelites (v 2a) certifies that all of these verses are not exceptions to the rule 
and, hence, no emendation is necessary. 

has a discharge, yihyeh zab, literally, “becomes discharging.” The imperfect 
of hdyd is added to a participle “to emphasize an action continuing in the 
future” (GKC $116r). It is clear from this chapter that zab/zabd, literally, “the 
discharging one,” is a technical term for “the one with a discharge.” The mean¬ 
ing of the root zub is clear from scriptural and wider Semitic usage; thus, Akk. 
zdbu ‘ooze’, as in dami iz-zu-[ba] ‘my blood has oozed away’ ( CAD , Z 10a). In 
the Bible, the verb is used for flowing water (Isa 48:21; Pss 78:20; 105:41) and in 
the expression “a land flowing (zabat) with milk and honey” (20:24; Num 13:27; 
etc.). 

his discharge being from his member (mibbe$aro zobo). An explanatory 
clause, parallel to, and verified by, the same construction for the female: dam 
yihyeh zobdh bibeidrdh ‘her discharge being blood from her genitals’. If so, then 
the Masoretic cantillation should be altered so that the zaqep should be on the 
word zab as on zdbd (v 19). Alternately, one could, with the LXX, connect 
mibbeidro with the previous phrase, yielding “when any man has a discharge 
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from his member/' but the rest of the verse, zobo tame’ hu’ can only with great 
difficulty be rendered “his discharge (it) is impure.” 

his discharge (zobo). A nominal formation (Ibn Ezra). What is the nature 
of this discharge? What is clear is that it is not seminal; the term zera c ‘seed’ is 
never attached to the zdb (contrast vv 16-18), and where the two occur in the 
same verse they are carefully distinguished (22:4; Kalisch 1867-72). The rabbis 
provide an anatomical and analogic distinction: “Discharge comes from a limp 
penis, and semen from an erection. Discharge is watery like the white of a 
crushed egg, and semen is viscous like the white of an egg which is not crushed” 
( t. Zabim 2:4). Or “the discharge of a zdb resembles the dough water of barley” 
( b. Nid. 35b). Even the urine of a zdb is considered impure for fear that it has 
been contaminated ( Sipra , Zab. par. 1:12-13); so too his semen ( b. Nazir 66a). 

Scientific opinion is nearly unanimous “that the only illness we know of 
that can be referred to here is gonorrhea” (Preuss 1978: 410), an identification 
already made by the LXX and Josephus (Ant 3.261; Wars 5.273; 6.426), but it 
should be clear that this disease is not Gonorrhoea virulenta, unknown before 
the fifteenth century, but Blennorrhea urethrae (Kalisch 1867-72) or Gonor¬ 
rhoea benigna , urinary Bilharzia (related to Akk. musu; Kinnier-Wilson 1982: 
358), which solely refers to an inordinate secretion of mucus. The rabbis further 
state that three emissions in one day or on three consecutive days qualify the 
man as a zdb (m . Zabim 1:1-3). But they exclude discharges that might reason¬ 
ably be attributed to external causes: diet, physical activity, and sexual fantasies 
(m. Zabim 2:2). In effect, the rabbis identify the discharge as something due to 
disease. Because gonorrhea is the major but not the only cause of abnormal 
urethral discharge, the translation of zdb as “gonorrheic” is avoided. 

from his member, mibbesaro, literally, “from his flesh,” a euphemism for the 
penis (v 19; 6:3; 16:4; Ezek 16:26; 23:20; cf. the Note on 12:3). When this 
chapter uses the term in the sense of body it resorts to the expression kol-besdro 
'his whole body’ (v 16; but cf. v 7a). The rabbis derive the meaning here by 
reasoning analogically from the zabd: the same part of her body that is the 
source of a woman's lesser impurity of the nidda (vv 19-23) is also the source of 
the greater impurity of the zaba (vv 25-30); hence, the part of the body that is 
the source of a man's lesser impurity of qert (i.e., seminal emission: cf. Deut 
23:11) is also the same source of his greater impurity of zdb , namely, his genitals 
(Sipra, Mesora c Zab. par. 1:4). 

he is impure (lame’ hu’). The adjective is used for indefinite periods of 
impurity. Conversely, the impurity of persons and objects that contact the zdb is 
temporary, and it will be expressed by the imperfect yitmd’ (see the Notes on 
v 4 and on 11:4). 

3. This shall be his impurity in his discharge (wezo > t tihyeh turn’d to bezobo). 
The LXX reads as if the text were wezo’t torat tum’dto 'this is the procedure 
concerning his impurity', which would then envelop chap. 15 in an inclusio 
(vv 3a, 32), comparable to the inclusio of the previous chapter, the rite for scale- 
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diseased persons and houses (14:2a, 54). To be sure, chap. 14 also incorporates 
the imperfect tihyeh (v 2a), which is in order there because the rest of the verse 
reads beyom tohorato ‘at the time of his purification', in other words, the rite is 
set in the future, after he is healed. Here, however, where the text speaks of the 
impurity of the zdb, not his ritual purification, the use of tihyeh is suspicious. 
The LXX may be correct. 

In any event, v 3b is parenthetical, as indicated by the perfect tense of the 
verbs (Hoffmann 1953). The impurity is itemized beginning with v 4. The point 
of v 3b is to define the parameters of a zdb diagnosis—either leakage or blockage 
(Ibn Ezra). It is clearly an insertion. 

runs (rdr). A hapax, a denominative from nr ‘juice' (Job 6:6), meaning 
“saliva” (1 Sam 21:14; Rashi on b. Nid. 56a; Ibn Ezra). That rdr bears the 
meaning of “run, drip, drain” here is supported by hehtim ‘is blocked', clearly its 
antonym, rdr is transitive in meaning, equivalent to hiphHl merir, “that is, his 
member causes his discharge to drip and run” (Rashbam; cf. Elliger 1966). 
Another suggestion is to render y et-z6bo ‘from his discharge', which then allows 
rdr to retain its intransitive meaning “run, drip” (Tg. Neof.; Hazzequni); how¬ 
ever, the equivalence of y et and min is unattested, despite kese y ti 'et-haHr ‘as I go 
out of the city' (Exod 9:29). Nonetheless, it is possible to retain the intransitive 
meaning of the qal, rur , by rendering y et-zob6 as “with his discharge.” Perhaps it 
is this condition that is described in a Mesopotamian text: “If a man constantly 
has ejaculations, this man is impure, he carries a weighty sin” (CAD, E 104b). 

is blocked, hehtim , a hiphHl stative, like behaqSotah ‘be at its (the labor's) 
hardest’, ya c dsir ‘become rich' (Ps 49:17), or yalbinu ‘become white' (Isa 1:18). 
The Sam. has an addition before the word; see the Note on “this is his impu¬ 
rity,” below. 

by his discharge, mizzobo , literally, “from his discharge.” For the equiva¬ 
lence of the prepositions mem and bet (of means), see the Notes on 5:9; 8:32; 
and Sarna 1959. The rendering “so that there is no discharge” (NJPS; cf. NEB) 
is incorrect because at least some flow is needed as a prerequisite for impurity. 
Besides, if the blocked flow includes his urine, he could not survive. And if only 
the urine was able to pass, why would his condition be considered pathological? 
Most likely, in this situation the flow emerges thickly viscous, causing blockage 
(Abravanel; Wessely 1846). This view is supported by Preuss (1978: 354), “That 
diminution of the secretion occurs, for example, in epididymitis.” Thus the 
difference between these two conditions is one of consistency: rdr implies free, 
uncontrollable flow; hehtim , sluggish, thick, and equally uncontrollable. 

this is his impurity (tum y dto hi y [hw y ]). Before and after this sentence, other 
texts include additions. For comparison, they are listed in a single column: 


LXX: mizzobo] tame y hu y kol-yeme zdb be§dro y o hehtim beiaro mizzobo 
[tum y dto hi y 
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Sam.: 3 o] hatum besaro mizzobo tame 3 hu 3 kol-yeme zab besaro 3 o [hehtim 
besard 

1 IQ: turned to hi 3 ] bo kol-yeme za[b besaro 3 o hehtim besaro mizzobo tum 3 ato 
hi 3 • 


LXX: blocked by his discharge] he remains impure during the entire period 
his member runs or his member is blocked in discharging; [this is his 
impurity 

Sam.: runs with his discharge or] his member is blocked by his discharge. He 
is impure during the entire period his member discharges or [his member 
is blocked 

1 IQ: it is his impurity] in him during the entire period [his member]ru[ns or 
his member is blocked by his discharge; it is his impurity 

“1 IQ Lev., while fragmentary, agrees with Sam. and LXX against MT in 
having the addition . . . the occurrence of bw shows that as between Sam. and 
LXX, 11Q Lev. agrees with LXX . . . and not with Sam/' (Freedman 1974: 
529). All three of the above-cited texts clearly illustrate that the additions to the 
MT could have fallen out by homoioteleuton. Thus it is reasonable to assume 
that the addition is required (Freedman 1974; Tov 1978-79). It is, however, 
difficult to choose among the texts. Each is plausible: each stresses the fact that 
the impurity lasts as long as the discharge. For the publication and analysis of 
the Qumran fragment, see Freedman and Matthews 1985. 

4. Any bedding (kol-hammi§kab). kol plus the definite article can mean 
“any, every" (Exod 18:22; Num 15:13; GKC J127b, c, e). Alternatively, render 
“the entire bedding" (J. Randolph), that is to say, not just the part touched by 
his body. The average bed consisted of a mat, a quilt to lie upon, and a covering: 
“For the bed (massa c ) is too short for stretching out, and the cover (massekd) too 
narrow for curling up" (Isa 28:20). In wealthier homes, of course, the framework 
and trappings of the bed were ornamental (cf. Amos 6:4; Prov 7:16-17; Esth 
1:6) and were raised above the floor (Gen 49:4). Among the poorer classes, 
however, beds were probably light, portable frames for keeping the bedding off 
the ground and, in their simplest form, consisted only of mats of wickerwork 
and the owners’ day clothes: “If you take your neighbor’s garment in distraint, 
you must return it to him before the sun sets; it is his only clothing, the sole 
covering of his skin. In what else shall he sleep?" (Exod 22:25-26; cf. Judg 
4:18). 

lies (yiskab). The use of the imperfect, here and throughout this chapter, 
implies that the bearers of impurity are not banished from the community or 
even isolated within the community (see Comment A below) but remain at 
home. This fact differentiates the chapter from the rules of the wilderness 
camp, which expel the zab (Num 5:2-4) and of the war camp, which even 
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exclude the emitter of semen (Deut 23:10-12). This chapter is primarily con¬ 
cerned with the communicability of impurity, whereas the previous pericope, on 
scale disease (chaps. 13-14), says nothing on this matter. This difference can 
only be explained by the premise that the scale-diseased person is banished from 
the community and, hence, has no contact with persons or objects, whereas 
those experiencing sexual fluxes continue to reside at home. 

The imperfect also leads the rabbis to rule that the object the man lies on 
must have been manufactured for that purpose, rendering yiskab as “wont to lie 
on” (Sipra, Mesora c Zab. 2:1-6). It seems more likely, however, that this applies 
to anything he lies on (see the Note on v 4b, below). 

shall be impure (yitmd*). The imperfect is used instead of the adjective tame* 
(as in v 2) to indicate temporary impurity. The bedding will require dismantling 
and immersion and waiting till evening. For proof that such a practice was 
actually followed, see m. Kelim 19:1. But why is this purificatory procedure not 
mentioned? The answer is that he is still sleeping on it. The impurity becomes 
temporary only if he refrains from contacting the bedding after it has been 
washed. It is of interest that in ancient southern Arabia the impurity of persons 
could be transmitted to other persons and objects by direct contact, whereas in 
Islamic law such transference does not exist (Ryckmans 1972: 9-10; see other 
comparative evidence, at chap. 12, Comment A). 

and every object on which he sits (wekol-keli *aser-yeseb c alayw). The rabbinic 
term is mosab, which in biblical Hebrew mainly denotes “dwelling, dwelling 
place, sojourning” but also “seat” (1 Sam 20:18, 25; Ps 1:1; Job 29:7). Why was 
it, or the usual term kisse] avoided here? The answer can only be, contra the 
rabbis (see the Note on “lies,” above), that anything sat on by the zab is 
rendered impure, including objects not made for sitting. 

5. Anyone who touches (we*is *aser yigga c ). The text uses the term *is, liter¬ 
ally, “man” instead of nepes 'person' (cf. 7:21) because of the exclusive use of 
man and woman in the impurity bloc (chaps. 12—15). Clearly “anyone” is in¬ 
tended. Still, it is puzzling why the text did not simply state hannogea c t as in 
vv 7, 10, 21, 22, 27. Moreover, not only persons but objects that make contact 
with the zab's bedding will require washing and waiting for evening (m. Hul. 
1:6; m. Kelim 1:1; b. B. Qam. 2b; cf. Comment B below). 

This is the first time we learn about the transmission force of impurity: it 
can affect persons and objects indirectly, at a second and even a third remove 
(cf. v 23). This extrastrength impurity is limited to objects directly underneath 
the zab and his congeners: males incurring seminal emission and females in their 
menses or discharging abnormally. Their common denominator is that they are 
discharging from their genitals and hence, the objects beneath them are directly 
contaminated by their genital flow. That is why only the bedding, seat, and 
saddle are singled out as their defilable objects. There is no mention of the table 
or cup or any other object that is likely to be touched being able to pass on its 
impurity. To be sure, earthenware and wooden implements can be contami- 
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nated by the zab (v 12), but nothing is said about their ability to contaminate 
others. Indeed, the only generalization in this pericope is “Whoever touches 
anything that was under him shall be impure” (v 10a). The difference, again, is 
that his discharge is assumed to make direct contact with the objects beneath. 
The likelihood for this to happen is strong, seeing that underpants were not 
worn (except by priests while officiating, Exod 28:43), hence there was nothing 
to stop or impede the flow of genital discharge to the furniture underneath. 
That direct contact with the discharge is contemplated by the text can be 
derived from the law of seminal emission: the contaminated objects are “all 
fabric or leather on which semen falls” (v 17a). To be sure, the zab contami¬ 
nates by his touch, but not if he has first washed his hands (v 11). The assump¬ 
tion surely must be that his hands have touched his genitals during micturation 
and that washing cleanses them of any adhering discharge. 

It is of inestimable value to compare the biblical system with its counter¬ 
parts in the ancient Near East. Unfortunately there is nothing precisely parallel, 
but a passage from the Surpu incantations more than compensates for this lack: 

He slept on the bed of an accursed person, 
he sat in the chair of an accursed person, 
he a[te] at the table of an accursed person, 
he dran[k] from the cup of an accursed person. 

(.Surpu 2.100-103; Reiner 1958: 16) 

The relationship of this passage with the pericope on the zab is immediately 
apparent (also noted by Geller 1980). Both speak of contact with a bed and a 
chair, but Surpu adds the table and the cup. A more significant difference is that 
Surpu is concerned with demonic contagion, a concept totally absent from P. 
There is also the minor difference that in Surpu the bed is slept in while the bed 
of the zab is touched; cf. the Note on “anything that was under him,” v 10a. 
These differences not only demonstrate the disparity between the two systems 
but enable us to grasp the magnitude of the change wrought by Israel's priest¬ 
hood from its Mesopotamian antecedents. The demonic has been excised from 
impurity. It is not the accursed, demon-possessed person who contaminates, but 
his genital discharge. Hence his table and cup cannot be contaminated unless he 
touches them with unwashed hands. A letter from Mari also attests to the 
transmission of impurity, but in this case as well, we are dealing with demonic 
contagion. When the king learns that one of his wives has contracted a skin 
disease he issues the order, “Let no one drink from her cup, sit in her chair, lie 
in her bed. . . . This skin disease (simmum; CAD, S 277) is contagious (mus- 
tahhiz; CAD, Mil 283).” We would be mistaken, however, to regard the im¬ 
posed quarantine simply as the consequence of a clinical diagnosis of contagion. 
“The common notion in these contexts was that the sinner, or defiled, or dis¬ 
eased individual was liable to demonic attack, and it is the demons themselves 
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who are the contagious agents" (Geller 1980: 188; but we differ fundamentally 
on the interpretations of Lev 5:1-5). In this case, however, the correspondences 
with Israel are much greater. Scale disease (sdra c at) 7 defiling by overhang, is of 
greater impurity than the zab. And though the transmission force of impurity is 
not made explicit, it can be derived from the fungous house, which contami¬ 
nates everything within. As it were, the entire house becomes a single impurity 
source. Yet nothing is said concerning the transmission of the impurity to a 
second or third remove. Is the person contaminated by entering the house 
capable of contaminating others? The text is silent, perhaps deliberately. It takes 
issue with the Mesopotamian view: the chain of impurity is broken. As argued 
before (chap. 14, Comment A), biblical sdra c at is not even contagious. We are 
dealing with a symbolic system, whose meaning will be given separate treatment 
(Comment G below). 

shall launder his clothes (yekabbes begadayw). The question that must be 
addressed is: Why does touching the bedding of a zab require laundering and 
bathing while touching his seat or saddle requires only bathing (see the Notes 
on vv 6, 9, 10)? A similar problem was confronted in the pericope on fungous 
houses, where entering the house required bathing but reclining or eating in it 
required, in addition, laundering (14:45-46). Three possible causes for the dis¬ 
tinction were put forth: the intensity of the impurity source, the intensity of the 
contact, and the duration of the exposure. Because the first two factors re¬ 
mained constant, it was decided—by the process of elimination—that only the 
third factor, the duration of the exposure, was responsible (for details, see the 
Note on "Whoever lies down . . . and whoever eats," 14:47). Here the matter 
is not so simple. In the previous case, the impurity source was the fungous part 
of the house, not its furniture. In this case, however, the impurity source is not 
only the zab but also his furniture. One can account for the difference between 
his bedding and his seat or saddle on the basis of all three possible factors 
enumerated above. Because he lies on his bedding longer and with more of his 
body than in sitting or riding on the object beneath him, the bedding has 
become a source of more intensive impurity. Thus it makes sense that a person 
touching it becomes impure to a greater degree than a person touching the seat 
or saddle; the impurity is intense enough to communicate to his clothes even if 
they are not in direct contact with the bedding. The intensity of the contact 
(i.e., touching versus sitting and riding), the second factor, also differs—but not 
in the way we would expect. Clearly, sitting or riding is a more intensive contact 
than touching. Yet, paradoxically, it is the latter (i.e., touching the bed) that 
generates greater impurity. Thus it may be concluded that the intensity of the 
contact is not a factor in the transmission of impurity. But the same consider¬ 
ations are operative in the third factor, the duration of the exposure. Certainly, 
one sits or rides longer than one touches and, again, it is the touching that 
conveys greater impurity. Thus by the process of elimination we are left with 
one factor responsible for the distinction between the zab *s bedding and his seat 
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or saddle: his bedding is a more intensive impurity source. Of course, this dis¬ 
tinction breaks down once we deal not with touching the impure object but 
with carrying it, where the other two factors, intensity and duration of the 
contact, must be presumed (see the Note on v 10b). That the impurity can be 
conveyed without direct contact should not surprise us in view of the airborne 
quality of major impurity sources (see chap. 4, Comment C) and the overhang¬ 
ing nature of the scale-diseased person and house (chap. 14). Here, then, is 
another residue of the original impurity, which has been eviscerated of its de¬ 
monic quality but is still dynamic. The rabbis, who essentially reduce the factors 
to the second one, intensity of the contact (in their terms midras ‘pressure'), 
arrive at a different conclusion on both the distinctions (see the Note on v 10a) 
and their rationale (cf. m . Zabim 2:4; cf. also Wright 1984: 376-78 n. 39). 

The various rationales for impurity transmission must at this point be sum¬ 
marized. So far three sources of communicable impurity have been encountered: 
carcasses (chap. 11), fungous houses (chap. 14), and the zab along with the 
objects he contacts (chap. 15). Carrying a carcass requires laundering because 
the clothes have been contacted directly or because of the intensity of the 
contact (see the Note on 11:25). Reclining or eating in a fungous house requires 
laundering because of the long duration of the contact (see the Note on 11:47). 
Touching the bedding of a zab requires laundering because of the intensity of its 
impurity. Thus all three possible factors have come into play, but in each case 
one will dominate. 

In any event, the impurity generated by the zab is clearly different from any 
encountered so far: the objects contaminated by the zab bear the same degree of 
impurity as he has possessed. Consequently, just as he imparts one-day impurity 
requiring laundering to those he touches or who touch him (v 7), so his contami¬ 
nated bedding imparts a one-day impurity requiring laundering to those who 
touch it (v 5). For other such examples, see the charts in Comment B below. 

bathe in water (werahas bammayim). Considering that the sequence laun¬ 
dering-bathing is operative in all purification rites, would not the just laundered 
clothes be reinfected by the impure person? While this question is relevant for a 
person who is the primary impurity source, such as the scale-diseased person (see 
the Note on 14:8), it does not apply to person or objects contaminated by him. 
Thus the person and his clothing, being at a second remove—they have been 
contaminated by the zab’s bedding—cannot reinfect each other (see the charts 
in Comment B below). 

remain impure (yitma*). The imperfect implies a temporary, one-day impu¬ 
rity requiring bathing and waiting till evening (see the Notes on v 4 and 11:24). 

6. Whoever sits (wehayydseb). Implied is that the zab lives at home and is 
not banished like the mesora c . Because the former's impurity is not strong 
enough to contaminate by overhang, persons have no fear of entering his home 
as long as they do not touch him directly (vv 8, 11) or the furniture upon which 
he can rest his body (vv 5-6, 9-10). 
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It is crucial to note that there is no mention of touching (yigga c ) the seat, 
parallel to touching the bedding (v 5). Because touching generates lesser impu¬ 
rity than sitting, one should be led to expect that the purification measures are 
also less severe. The exegetical principle to be borne in mind is that the law 
presents the minimal act that will generate a specified penalty/purification, and 
leaves the more severe acts to be derived a fortiori. Thus, if touching the zdb’s 
bed requires laundering (v 5), all the more so the acts of sitting, standing, and 
lying on it (cf. m. Zabim 2:4). By the same token, if sitting on the zdb’s seat 
requires laundering, all the more so lying on it—but not touching it, which 
involves a lesser contact. We shall have to look elsewhere for the rule on touch¬ 
ing the zab’s seat, and we shall find it—or rather, derive it—from v 10a. 

on an object upon which the man with a discharge has sat ( c al-hakkeli y aser- 
yeseb c alayw hazzdb). This circumlocution is deliberate in order to teach that not 
only does the zdb’s seat ( mosdb , 1 Sam 20:18, 25; kisse\ 1 Sam 1:9) contaminate 
but anything he sits on (see the Note on v 4b). 

7. the body of (bibeiar [hazzdb]). Some claim that the bdidr here refers to 
the genitals, as in vv 2 and 19, on two grounds: otherwise v 11 is redundant and, 
if the body were meant, one would have expected the text to read bazzab 
‘[touch] the zdb’ (Ehrlich 1908-14; Elliger 1966). Yet the immediate question 
arises: What if the rest of the body is touched? Therefore, it is preferable to 
render bdidr as “body" (Saadiah; Ibn Ezra). The rabbis reach the same conclu¬ 
sion on logical grounds: if touching any part of a menstruant’s body is contami¬ 
nating (v 19b), all the more so touching any part of the zdb’s body, which is of a 
greater impurity ( Sipra , Mesora c Zab. 3:5, 6). As for the objection raised above: 
(1) v 11 is not redundant because it speaks of the reverse process, the zdb 
touching others, with unwashed hands; and (2) the inclusion of the word baiar 
emphasizes that one making direct contact with the zdb’s body is subject to 
laundering, but not if he only touches the zdb’s clothes (contra Wright 1987: 
183 n. 34). The latter impurity, it must be presumed, is of lesser intensity than 
contact with the zdb’s bedding (Wessely 1846), unless the zdb lies on his clothes 
(see the Note on “Any bedding/' v 4). 

launder his clothes. The reason for the severer impurity, implied by the 
need to launder, cannot be that the clothing of the zdb was touched—the text 
specifies “the body" (see above). Nor can it be the rabbinic rationale of midras 
pressure —for touching implies the lightest possible contact. We are left with 
the conclusion derived above (the Note on “shall launder his clothes," v 5): the 
intensity of the impurity source—the body of the zdb! 

Of all impurity bearers discussed in chaps. 11-15, the case of the zdb is the 
only one that deals with the consequences of the impurity bearer touching 
someone else. This provided an opening for the Qumran sectaries to investigate 
the consequences of a menstruant touching the zdb: WHZBH DM LSB C T 
HYMYM y L TG C BZB WBKWL KLY flS/t YG c BW HZB WS[KB\ 
C LYW >W >$R Y$B c LYW [WM] NG c H TKBS BGDYH WRHSH W y HR 
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TWKL 'A woman whose blood flows for seven days should not touch either a 
zdb or any object [wh]ich he has touched, la [in] upon, or sat on. [If] she has 
touched (any of them) she shall launder her clothes and bathe; afterward she 
may eat' (4QThr Al:4-5). Thus the rule of a menstruant touching a zdb is the 
same as that of a pure person touching a zdb, with one difference: the men¬ 
struant need not wait till evening until she may eat. What looks ostensibly like a 
lenient concession is, in fact, a severer restriction. The evening provision of the 
Torah guarantees that thereupon sacred food may be eaten; during the impurity 
period, however, ordinary food may be eaten. Qumran also did not require any 
impure person to fast. Still, it did insist that additionally acquiredlmpurity, such 
as the menstruant touching a zdb , must be eliminated by ablutions before any 
food may be eaten (further details in Milgrom forthcoming B). 

Qumran attributes the zab’s ailment to sin, which is specified as [M] H$BT 
iewd thoughts’ (4QD a 15; Milik 1966: 105). Another Qumran frag¬ 
ment, as yet unpublished, reads, M]H$BT ZMH . . . MG C W KMG C 
YHW[H] ‘lewd thoughts ... his affliction is like an affliction from the Lord’ 
(D 9 1 2:4, 5). Assuming that this text deals with the zdb, it confirms that the 
cause is lewd thoughts and adds that the punishment stems from God (see 
2 Sam 3:29). The ‘‘affliction from the Lord” to which the punishment is com¬ 
pared is clearly scale disease (see chap. 14, Comment B), lending further plausi¬ 
bility to the reading that the subject of the text is the zdb . Moreover, only a zdb 
would fit the “measure-for-measure” principle that generally describes divine 
punishments: the zdb is afflicted on the very organ with which he planned to 
sin. 

8. If (weki). Because we are still dealing with the zdb, why is this verse 
introduced by kt, implying a new unit, rather than y im, normally used for a 
subunit? The answer is that the subject has shifted to the zdb himself; he now 
initiates the action. Also, it may not be an accident that the chapter contains 
seven occurrences of ki (vv 2, 8, 13, 16, 19, 25 bis). 

spits (yaroq). The root is rqq y as indicated by its nominal form, ruqqi (Job 
7:19; Ibn Ezra). Elsewhere the root yrq is used (e.g., Num 12:14; Deut 25:9). 
Biconsonantal roots that have expanded into lamed-heh and double-Vym are 
well attested (GKC J77C; cf. the Note on “menstrual,” 12:2). Elsewhere saliva 
was considered a source of impurity, for instance, among the Hittites (Moyer 
1969: 66-67). In Mesopotamia, it was a symptom of certain diseases and, in the 
form of foam, was considered poisonous (CAD, I 139-41). In Israel, however, 
spitting was just an expression of disdain (Num 12:14; Deut 25:9; cf. IQS 7:13; 
Jos., Wars 2.147; b. Ber. 24b), but it never was considered inherently impure 
(cf. m. Seqai 8:1). Similarly, excrement (despite Ezek 4:12-14), urine, and 
sweat were excluded as sources of impurity in the Priestly system. Nevertheless, 
folk tradition transferred the laws of a zab’s spittle to other impurity bearers. 
Thus, in the sectarian Baraita diMasseket Niddah (Horowitz 1890: 10), the 
spittle of a menstruant contaminates clothes and bedding. The latter in turn 
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contaminate those who contact them (similar to the zab, v 5), and they must 
immerse themselves before entering the synagogue (ibid.: 36). From this verse 
one can deduce that not only genital discharges but any fluids exuding from the 
zab contaminate. The rabbis, in fact, add phlegm (m. Nid. 7:1), even of the nose 
(Sipra , Mesora c Zab. 3:8). Some sectarians also include sweat (Horowitz 1889: 
26), which, however, is expressly exempted by the rabbis (b. Nid. 55b). 

9. Any means for riding (wekol-hammerkab). Not only a saddle is intended 
by merkdb but anything that a person sits on so that his or her feet do not touch 
the ground (Ehrlich 1908-14). The question needs to be asked: Why is the 
riding seat (v 9) separated from the bedding (v 5) and the seat (v 6) by laws 
about the person of the zab (vv 7-8)? The answer is that the laws in this 
pericope are grouped not by subject but by predicate. Bedding and seat are 
followed by the touch of the zab and his saliva (vv 5-8) because they all involve 
laundering, while touching the riding seat (v 10a) does not. An ancillary reason 
is that contact with bedding and seat is unavoidable, but riding can be avoided; 
for this reason riding is omitted in the pericopes on the women (vv 19-30; 
cf. Keter Torah). Yet the latter explanation will not hold: there is nothing inevi¬ 
table about contact with the zab's body (v 7), and the omission of riding may be 
due to stylistic reasons (see the Note on v 10). 

mounted (yirkab). But not ye§eb ‘sits', for then it would be equivalent to v 6. 
Hence Ehrlich (above) must be correct: the feet must not.be touching the 
ground. 

shall be impure (yitma y ). The LXX adds the equivalent of c ad ha c areb ‘until 
evening’. As indicated in the Note on this word (v 4), the impurity terminates 
in the evening only if the zab refrains from mounting it after it has been 
washed. 

10. Whoever touches (wekol-hannogea c ). Sitting, however, is omitted be¬ 
cause it was covered in v 6. 

anything that was under him (bekol y d$er yihyeh tahtdyw). There are four 
possible interpretations concerning the antecedent of the pronominal suffix of 
tahtdyw. (1) Some render tahtdyw ‘under it’, with the riding-seat (merkdb, v 9) as 
the referent. Because the riding seat does not need to be laundered, neither does 
anything under it (Ibn Ezra). But this interpretation fails to meet the logical 
objection posed by the rabbis: if the zab defiles vessels only by direct contact, 
how can the riding seat defile anything under it that has not been touched by 
the zab (cf. Sipra, Mesora c Zab. 4:1)? 

(2) The rabbis render tahtdyw ‘under him’, namely, the zab, but interpret 
the three previous words, bekol y d§er yihyeh , as referring to the riding seat (Sipra, 
Mesora Zab. 4:1), in other words, “Whoever touches that thing under him.’’ 
The rabbis presume that the pressure of the zab is so great that his impurity 
passes through the riding seat to anything under it, “even ten saddles” (Sipra, 
Mesora Zab. 3:12). Therefore, as the riding seat requires no laundering, neither 
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does anything under it. Clearly, the interpretation of kol as referring to one 
thing, the riding seat, is difficult 

(3) Some Versions render simply “anything that was under him” (LXX, 
Pesh., Tg. Neof.), but the meaning of “anything” is unclear. If understood 
literally it surely cannot include the bedding, which requires laundering (v 5). 
Or does “anything” mean anything other than the objects previously mentioned 
(the bedding, the seat, and the riding seat)? 

(4) The answer surfaces as soon as one takes into account the organization 
of this pericope and notices that vv 9-10 are structured like vv 4-6, with v 9 
corresponding to v 4a; v 10a to v 5 and v 10 to vv 5-6. Setting these verses in 
parallel columns will throw the similarities into clear relief. 


4a. koLhammiskab 3 dser yiskab 
c dldyw hazzab yitmd 3 
b. wekol-hakkeli 3 aser ye§eb c alayw 
yitmd 3 

5a. we 3 is 3 aser yigga c bemiskabo 
b. yekabbes begadayw werahas 

bammayim we tame* c ad-ha c areb 

6a. wehayyoUb c al-hakkeli 3 d§er 
yeseb c dldyw hazzab 
b. yekabbes begadayw werahas 

bammayim wetame 3 c ad-ha c areb 


9. wekol-hammerkdb 3 aser yirkab 
c alayw hazzab yitmd 3 


10a. wekol-hannogea c bekol 3 aser 
yihyeh tahtayw yitmd 3 c ad- 
hd c dreb 

b. wehanno&e 3 3 otam 


yekabbes begadayw werahas 
bammayim wetame 3 c ad-ha c areb 


Just as v 4 presents the case of the zab contaminating his furniture, so does 
v 9. And just as vv 5-6 present the case of the same furniture contaminating 
others, so we should expect v 10 to name the furniture of v 9. But mark the 
change. Whereas vv 5-6 specify that it is the same furniture (bedding and seat), 
v 10 says nothing about the riding seat (v 9) but uses the generalization “any¬ 
thing that was under him” (v 10a) and then refers to it by 3 otdm ‘them, such 
things’, in the plural. Thus v 10 clearly refers not only to the riding seat (v 9) but 
also to other things, which of necessity have not yet been legislated. Because 
such things must be of the same category as merkdb, the riding seat, and must fit 
the description tahtayw ‘under him’, the sought-for objects must be seats. 

A glance at vv 5-6 confirms this hypothesis. Verse 5 cites the law for one 
who touches the bedding of the zab, but v 6 cites the law for one who sits in his 
seat. But nothing is said about one who touches the seat! As indicated (Note on 
“whoever sits,” v 6), if the law mentions sitting on the seat it refers to the 
minimal contact that will require a specified action, namely, laundering as well 
as bathing (v 6b). But touching, which involves a lighter contact, clearly must 
generate lesser impurity and, hence, requires a reduced purification. This can be 
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surmised as bathing without laundering. But where is it so stated? There can be 
no doubt about the answer: It is made explicit in v 10a, which specifies that 
whoever touches anything under the zab remains impure till the evening, that is, 
must bathe, but not launder. 

Thus we can now understand why v 10 avoided specifying the riding seat, 
though the structure of the pericope would have led one to expect it. Its author 
wanted to pick up the item that he had until now neglected—the matter of 
touching the seat—and he therefore generalized his language to include it: 
everything tahtayw ‘under him’, in other words, that he might sit on, and y 6tam 
‘them’, that is to say, not only the riding seat but all seats. The significance of 
this interpretation also rests in the fact that it differs fundamentally from the 
rabbinic differentiation between these objects. The rabbis claim unequivocally 
that the laws of miskab ‘bedding’ and mosab ‘seat’ are identical and only that of 
merkab ‘riding seat’ is different. Touching the bedding and seat of the zab 
requires laundering and bathing, whereas touching his riding seat requires only 
bathing (cf. m. Kelim 23:3). My findings result in a different distinction: bed¬ 
ding incurs the severer impurity and purification, while seat and riding seat show 
a lesser impurity and purification. Logic too supports this conclusion. After all, a 
seat is a seat. Whether one rides or sits, the contact is the same. But reclining 
with one’s entire body and for a much longer time is manifestly a more intensive 
contact. 

Wright, who accepts my solution (1987: 188), remains troubled by three 
problems: (1) touching a zab' s bed results in severer impurity than touching his 
other objects; (2) there is no corresponding distinction for the menstruant 
(vv 19-24) or the zaba (vv 25-30); (3) logically, this law should follow vv 5-6. 
Wright, therefore, regards vv 9-10 as an editorial addition (1987: 188 n. 41). I 
shall answer his points seriatim. (1) One lies on a bed longer and with more of 
the body than in sitting or riding; intensity and duration of contact are factors in 
determining the degree of impurity (Note on “shall launder his clothes,’’ v 5). 
(2) The menstruant and the zdbd are not analogous to the zab: the former exude 
genital blood, a severer instrument of impurity than genital mucus. Hence, 
those persons contacting any object that bears their vaginal blood require laun¬ 
dering (Notes on “shall launder his clothes,” v 22 and “it,” v 23). (3) The zab’s 
laws are listed not according to the contraction of the impurity but according to 
the purification procedure: first, all cases requiring laundering (vv 5-8), followed 
by the one exception (vv 9-10). The zab pericope is, therefore, logical, orderly, 
and free of problems. 

A final remark is necessary concerning the emphasis only on those objects 
under the zab, tahtayw. Its significance is borne out by the injunction to the 
priests that they must wear breeches during their ministration in the sanctuary 
(Exod 28:42-43; Lev 16:4), implying that outside the sanctuary, they—and the 
ordinary Israelite—did not wear them. The probability of any genital flux con¬ 
tacting anything under the zab was therefore enhanced immeasurably. 
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shall be impure until evening (yitma* c ad-hd c dreb). Bathing is always assumed 
by this expression, for it is a basic requisite for all purifications. The evidence is 
herewith reviewed. (1) Lev 11:40 states that one who eats the carcass of pure 
animals must “launder his clothes and remain impure until evening.” A parallel 
passage states that whoever eats such carcasses must “launder his clothes, bathe 
in water , and remain impure until evening” (17:15). (2) If washing of a utfensil 
contaminated by a swarming creature is necessary (11:32), the same should be 
necessary for people who touch the swarming creature (11:31). (3) A priest who 
touches certain impurities “becomes impure until evening” (22:6a). Lest there 
be any mistake, Scripture adds the explanation: “He shall not eat of the holy 
things unless he has bathed his body in water” (v 6b). (4) Num 31:24 omits 
bathing, but Num 19:19 clearly requires it. (5) Bathing is lacking for the gath¬ 
erer of the ashes of the Red Cow (Num 19:10), but it is explicitly required for 
the priest and the burner who participated in this rite (vv 7, 8). (6) Ablution is 
often assumed and is thus omitted in the cases of the menstruant (see the Note 
on “seven days,” v 19), the parturient (see the Note on “she shall bring,” 12:6), 
and the corpse-contaminated Nazirite (Num 6:9). 

and whoever carries (wehanno&e y ). Carrying invites greater intensity of con¬ 
tact, including pressure and, probably, direct contact with the clothes (cf. the 
Note on 11:25). 

such things ( y otam). According to the rabbis, the antecedent of this plural 
suffix refers to all of the preceding objects: the bedding, seat, and riding seat 
(Sipra, Mesora* Zab. 4:3). But because v 10a refers to seats and riding seats but 
excludes bedding (see above), it could hardly be expected that v 10b would do 
otherwise. Thus, y otdm probably refers, as well, only to seats; and the law of 
carrying bedding need not be stated because it can be derived a fortiori: if 
carrying seats, a lesser impurity, requires laundering, all the more so carrying 
bedding, a severer impurity. 

This verse, with its broader general terms such as tahtdyw and y otam , pro¬ 
vides the rabbis with a golden opportunity for fanciful exegesis, which, however, 
has a clear purpose in mind. On the basis of this verse, the rabbis introduce the 
principle of maddap , an article not used for reclining or sitting but that can, 
nonetheless, incur impurity (cf. m. Zabim 5:2). By a process of analogic-contras¬ 
tive exegesis (Neusner’s term, 1977b: 187-96), the rabbis make the following 
deductions. (1) Verse 10 continues v 9 and, therefore, deals with the riding seat, 
but disjunctively: it refers to objects under the zab but not in contact with him. 
(2) These objects fall into the foregoing categories: bedding, seats, and riding 
seats. Hence, contrastively, if these same objects are not below him, but above, 
then they are pure. (3) Those objects other than his bedding, seat, and riding 
seat (called maddap), which are under him, are pure. (4) Hence these same 
objects above him are impure. 

By this exegesis, the rabbis have restricted the realm of impurity in relation 
to the zab. To be sure, in order to be consistent in their logic they must grant 
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that maddap articles above the zab are susceptible to his impurity, but they 
succeed in confining his impurity to those objects beneath him—the more likely 
situation—which falls strictly under the mentioned rubrics, and they even deny 
that these objects can be contaminated if they are above him. 

11. without having rinsed his hands (weyadayw W -sdtap bammayim). The 
verb sdtap connotes using water with force, in other words, “flush, rinse” (6:21; 
1 Kgs 22:38; Ezek 13:11; 16:9; Ps 32:7). The Sam. and four MSS read weyado 
‘his hand’ (sing.), which may be correct because only the hand that touches 
needs to be washed. 

What if he does rinse his hands? Ibn Ezra opines that in that case, the 
person he touches would be rendered impure but not his clothing. It is implied 
that cleansed hands reduce the impurity. But the likelihood is that neither the 
person nor his clothing would be rendered impure. That is, cleansing the hands 
eliminates the communicability of the zab's impurity by touch, temporarily. It is 
presumed that the zab' s hands have been contaminated by contact with his 
genitals during micturition, and washing them removes their impurity momen¬ 
tarily (Wessely 1846). The specification of bedding, chair, and riding seat as the 
defilable objects implies that other contacted objects are not susceptible to 
impurity or, more likely, that these objects cannot convey their impurity to 
others, and if touched with washed hands, cannot even be defiled. Thus it is the 
objects directly underneath the zab that can be endowed with contagious impu¬ 
rity. 

The implications of this leniency are far-reaching. For if the zab takes the 
precaution of rinsing his hands he can touch persons, vessels, utensils—anything 
(unless it is underneath him). Thus he can live at home! This conclusion can 
indirectly be deduced from the fact that the text details the laws regarding the 
contamination of his household, a matter that is totally absent in the laws of the 
scale-diseased person, for the obvious reason that he is banished from his home 
and community. Here, however, we find the legal device by which the Priestly 
legists allowed the zab to remain at home. That they were required to devise 
such a legal mechanism is apparent from the coexistence in Scripture of an¬ 
other, probably older, law stating that the zab should be banished from the 
camp (Num 5:2). This severer consequence continued to be practiced, as dem¬ 
onstrated by Josephus’s testimony that in his day the zab was treated like the 
scale-diseased person; both were banished from the city (Wars 5.227; Ant 
3.261). Although the rabbis, fully aware of the implications of this chapter, 
allowed the zab to remain in the city, they nonetheless barred him not just from 
the Temple but even from the Temple Mount ( m . Kelim 1:8; b. Ta c an. 21b). 
And much later Hai ben Sherira Gaon (938—1038) ruled that the zab would 
have to be seated apart from the others in the synagogue (Alon 1957: 172 n. 102 
[= 1977: 228]). 

It is interesting to note that the rabbis refused to accept the implications of 
this Priestly concession that the zab can continuously and expeditiously remove 
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the communicability of the impurity on his hands simply by rinsing them. 
Instead they interpret this verse as referring to his purificatory process on the 
seventh day after he bathes ( b . Hul 106a; cf. Ramban). Thus the leniency of 
the Torah becomes the stringency of the rabbis. According to them, not only 
does the zab have to bathe but, in addition, he must lave his hands. 

Finally, the interesting but bizarre interpretion of Rashbam should be men¬ 
tioned. He suggests that yadayw ‘his hands' is a euphemism for the genitals, and 
he points to mouth (Prov 30:20) and legs (Judg 3:24) as other body organs that 
are employed as euphemisms. Of course, one could support his claim philologi- 
cally, for yad as a euphemism is attested in the Bible (e.g., Isa 57:8, 10) and in 
Ugaritic (e.g., KTU 1.23.33, 34, 35). 

12. An earthen vessel . . . shall be broken (ukeli-heres . . . yissdber). The 
irredeemability of contaminated earthenware has been legislated and explained 
in 6:21; 11:33, 35. 

and any wooden implement shall be rinsed with water. Why? The porosity 
of wood is as pronounced as that of earthenware! It would seem that economic 
considerations entered here: wooden implements were too expensive to replace 
(for details see the Note on 11:32). Indeed, it is probably the case that a special 
concession was made with wood, which accounts for its mention here. 

But what of metalware? Why was it omitted here? The distribution of this 
item in the Priestly texts dealing with the laws of utensils is most instructive. It 
is missing in the home (11:32-33; 15:2) but found in the sanctuary (6:21) and 
among war spoils (Num 31:22). The latter attestation is significant. Its context is 
not part of Moses’ instructions (v 15) but an amendment attributed to high 
priest Eleazar (v 21). It is thus clear that metalware was not found in the 
ordinary Israelite home, hence there was no need to be concerned about its 
contamination there. By contrast, in dealing with the Temple and war spoils, 
precious items such as metalware were clearly prized, so their contamination 
would be of importance. As in 6:21 and Num 31:22, it must be assumed that 
metalware, like wooden utensils, would be thoroughly rinsed (cf. also Mark 7:4). 
To be sure, metalware that has been corpse contaminated must first be passed 
through fire (Num 31:23). Still, this would not apply to their contamination by a 
zab. 

13. is healed (yithar). Here the verb tahar denotes physical, not ritual, purifi¬ 
cation (13:35; see the Note on 14:2; cf. 2 Kgs 5:10), for it modifies mizzobo ‘of 
his discharge’ (Tg. Ps.-J.: Sipra , Mesora c Zab. 5:1). 

count off. wesapar lo, literally, “count for himself” (cf. Sipra, Mesora c Zab. 
5:4). Implied is that this counting is private; after all, no one else is aware of his 
condition (cf. also 23:11). Ehrlich (1908-14, on Gen 15:5) claims that sapar 
here is a denominative of soper ‘scribe, writer’ (Jer 8:8; 36:23; cf. Akk. Sapiru) 
bearing the sense of “write down” (Ps 87:6), claiming that whenever the num¬ 
ber was large the counting had to be marked off lest the count fall into error, as 
in the fifty-day count between the firstfruit festivals of the grain (23:15), the 
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fifty-year count for the Jubilee (25:8), and the seven-day count of the corpse- 
contaminated priest (Ezek 44:26). However attractive, his suggestion is not 
essential and, in a seven-day count, unconvincing. 

seven days. Thus his impurity must be of the same major category as that of 
the scale-diseased person. Moreover, as he does not undergo ablutions on the 
first day of his purificatory period, like the scale-diseased person (14:8), his 
impurity remains the same; he continues to contaminate objects and persons by 
direct contact (see Comments B and F below). Rabbinic halakha, however, 
allows him to cohabit with his wife, though there is ample testimony of rabbis 
who prohibited it (Sipre Naso 8; y. Ketub. 13:1; cf. Lieberman 1933). 

launder his clothes (wekibbes begadayw). Uniquely here, but not in any 
other occurrence of this expression (e.g., vv 5, 6, 7, 8), the y atnah was placed 
under begadayw so that the impression should not be given that the laundering 
need be done with spring water ( Shem Olam , cited by Hoffmann 1953). 

The sectaries of Qumran add the following concern: WHSWPR y M ZKR 
W y M NQBH y L YC [ f . .]8W BDWH BNDTH KY y M THRH M[ND] TH 
KYHNHD[M] HNDHKZWB W>$[R] NWG'BW' One who is counting off 
(the seven days), whether male or female, may not tou[ch a 

woman in her menstrual infirmity unless she has been purified from her 
m[en]ses. For, behold, menstrual blo[od] is equivalent to genital discharge, as 
well as one who touches it (the blood)' (4QThr Al:7-8). This passage implies 
that a residue of impurity still remains during the purificatory period, which will 
become amplified by touching a menstruant (see the Note on “laundering 
clothes," v 7). They exemplify this further by stating W*M [TS^ MWNW 
S]KBTHZR ( MG*W YTIYP ‘If he (the zdb) has a seminal emission (during his 
purificatory period), his touch defiles' (4QThr Al:8). Qumran is more stringent 
than Scripture. Whereas the latter ascribes contagion to the semen (v 17), the 
former adds that its emitter also defiles. 

This Qumran text concludes with a generalization: [WKW]L NWG C 
B y DM MKWL UTIYPYM H y LH B$B C T YMY TH[RTM y )L YWKL K y $R 
YThP LNP[S WRHS] YKBS W^HIR YKL ‘[Anyo]ne who touches any of 
these impure persons during the seven days of [their] purification may n]ot eat. 
As in the case of (touching) a corpse-contaminated person, [he shall bathe], 
launder, and afterwa[rd he may eat' (4QThr Al:8-9). Thus Qumran declares 
that the seven-day purificatory period required for all severe impurities (scale 
disease, parturition, abnormal genital discharge, and corpse contamination) is 
also impure, so that contact with anyone during this period is defiling, necessi¬ 
tating ablutions before partaking of food. Strikingly, this rule corresponds to the 
Priestly system of the Bible, as I have reconstructed it, but only in cases of 
contact with sancta (Comment F below, Table, D-l). This, indeed, is precisely 
what wc would expect from the Qumran sectaries, who ate their food in a state 
of purity, namely, after performing ablutions to eliminate any residual impurity 
(details in Milgrom forthcoming B). 
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his body (besdro). bdsdr must mean “body" here (as in v 10) and not genita¬ 
lia (vv 2, 19), on logical grounds: if the lesser (one-day) impurity of seminal 
emission requires bodily immersion (v 16), all the more so the severer (seven- 
day) impurity of the zab. To avoid the misinterpretation, the Temple Scroll 
reads werdhas y et kol be$dro ‘he shall wash his entire body’ (11QT 45:16), clearly 
modeled on v 16. 

in spring water] bemayim hayyim. The attestation of this expression in Scrip¬ 
ture demonstrates that the water is found in an artesian well (Gen 26:29; Cant 
4:15) and in running water (see the Note on Lev 14:5). Thus spring water 
either above the ground (ma!ydn } Lev 11:36) or below (be’er, an Artesian well) is 
what is meant, but stored water (bor , cistern) or drawn water (cf. m. Para 6:5; 
see below) is excluded. The mafydn is spring water (Ibn Janah), while the bor is a 
manmade pit: ubor othasubim ‘hewn cisterns’ (Deut 6:11), into which rain and 
snow water are gathered (Radak). Therefore, the verb that is used with bor is 
hdsab ‘hew’, for it is artificial (Malbim). This philological distinction between 
mafydn and bor is confirmed in a single verse: ma'ydn ub or miqweh-mayim 
yihyehtdhor A spring or cistern in which water is collected shall remain pure’ 
(Lev 11:36a). Thus fresh water, even rain, as long as it is collected, is no longer 
mayim hayyim, and the rabbinic distinction between drawn and natural water is 
unknown (Wertheimer 1984: 221). 

Spring water is required in the first-day purification of scale-diseased persons 
and houses (14:5-6, 50-52) and corpse-contaminated persons (Num 19:17). The 
reason for the stringency, it was surmised (cf. the Note on 14:8), is that these 
rites are basically exorcisms that were borrowed from non-Israelite cultures 
where the use of spring water was mandatory. But why the requirement of 
spring water for the purification of the zab? Neusner (1976: 197-202) hypothe¬ 
sizes that because the word that follows here is wetdher ‘then he shall be pure’, 
the zab is uniquely purified by his ablutions, whereas other impurity bearers are 
not purified by their ablutions because it need not be spring water and the 
impurity is only terminated at the onset of the evening. Neusner's hypothesis 
founders on two shoals. The scale-diseased person is also purified (wetdher) by 
his ablution on the seventh day of his purification without the benefit of spring 
water (14:9), and the omission of the evening factor occurs not only here with 
the zab but with all major impurity bearers, who offer up sacrifices on the 
following day (e g., the parturient, 12:6; the scale-diseased person, 14:9; the 
corpse-contaminated Nazirite, Num 6:9, and priest, Ezek 4:26). As will be ar¬ 
gued in Comment F below, the function of evening for minor impurities is 
replaced by sacrifices for major impurities; hence the arrival of the evening is of 
no meaning for the latter. Thus we are left to question why the ablution of the 
zab necessitates spring water (it is missing in LXXAB). 

I believe I have the answer. The three cases which require spring water— 
corpse contamination, scale disease, and the zab —comprise all the sources of 
severe impurity (lasting seven days or more) except for the parturient, the men- 
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struant, and the zaba. It should be noted, however, that these latter three, 
ostensibly, do not require ablutions at all (12:2; 15:19, 28)! Surely, this cannot 
be true. The problem resolves itself once it is realized that the zdb stands first in 
the list of genital discharges in chap. 15. The cases that follow, the menstruant 
and the zaba (see the Notes to vv 20-21, 26-27), abbreviate their contamina¬ 
tion rules because they are derivable from the zdb. The same must hold true for 
the ablution; it is not mentioned because it is assumed; and as spring water is 
mandated for the zdb , it must also be mandated for the others. The same logic 
holds for the parturient, for she is likened to the menstruant and, hence, is 
subject to the same rules (see the Note on 12:26). It can hardly be an accident 
that the term for spring water is mayim hayyim , lit. ‘life-water'. Since impurity is 
symbolic of death (see Comment G), its antidote, appropriately, is that which 
gives life. One-day impurities, however, being of minor strength, do not require 
spring water; any water—drawn or collected—will do. 

Support for my thesis can be found in the rabbinic tradition that also 
distinguishes gradations in purificatory waters. According to the rabbis there are 
six grades of ritual baths, in ascending order of superiority. (1) Lowest in quality 
is water in cavities for collecting water, such as cisterns or ponds. (2) Better is 
the rainwater flowing down the hill slope into a cavity before the flow of water 
has ceased. (3) Better yet is the ritual bath that contains forty seahs (about 
twenty-four cubic feet). In this water people may immerse themselves and im¬ 
pure objects. (4) “Superior is a well whose water is small in quantity and is 
increased by a large quantity of drawn water. It is the equal to the ritual bath for 
rendering pure, as is a cavity for collecting water, and is the equal of the well for 
immersion therein, however small the quantity of the water.” (5) Still superior 
are “smitten waters,” that is, warm or saline water, or spring, or the like, formed 
by some upheaval. This type of water cleanses while creeping along, even if it 
does not collect in a cavity. (6) “Best of all are mayim hayyim , for with them are 
performed the functions of the ritual immersion of those suffering from a dis¬ 
charge, and of the sprinkling of the scale-diseased, and they are valid for 
mingling with the ashes of the Red Cow purification-offering” (m. Miqw. 
1 : 1 - 8 ). 

then he shall be pure (wetaher). What is the meaning of this purification, if 
another day has to elapse before purificatory sacrifices are brought to the sanctu¬ 
ary? As demonstrated by the chart and explanation in Comment B below, the 
zdb is no longer impure in relation to common objects and persons. This implies 
that during the seven preceding days he was impure, just as he was when he was 
discharging. The Dead Sea sectaries rule that at this point the zdb may enter the 
Temple city (but not the Temple precincts). Clearly they have homogenized the 
law of the zdb with that of the scale-diseased person and menstruant, who are 
also forbidden to enter the city (cf. 14:8) until their ablution (11QT 45:15-17). 
Of interest is the occurrence in a Dead Sea Scroll of immersion in a rock pool, 
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the lowest grade of static water (no. 1, above), which is made impure when 
touched by an impure person (CD 10:10-14). 

14. On the eighth day. Eerdmans (1912, ad loc.) makes the intriguing com¬ 
ment that because the sanctuary had to be reached a good while before sundown 
the same day, the sacrifice was brought not to a main sanctuary but to the local 
altar. His suggestion has to be considered seriously. The zab could not have 
undertaken the journey on the previous (seventh) day for he was still directly 
impure to the common (by touch) and indirectly to sancta (by overhang) until 
he bathed (see the chart, Comment F below). This consideration adds weight 
to the hypothesis that P conceived of a central but not a single sanctuary (see 
the Introduction, $C). 

and come (ubd y ). The LXX presupposes wehebPam 'and he shall bring 
them' (cf. the Pesh.; Tg. Ps.-J.) y a clear attempt at harmonization with v 29. 
There, however, this reading is fine. But here ubd y is followed by the verb 
unetanam , yielding “and come . . . and give them,” whereas in v 29 and else¬ 
where (e.g., 12:6; 14:23; Num 6:10), there is no intermediate verb between 
wehebPa . . . y el-hakkohen 'and he shall bring ... to the priest'. 

before the Lord, lipne YHWH y an expression that always means “in the 
divine domain,” in other words, inside the sacred precincts, which for the Tab¬ 
ernacle means the Tabernacle court before the altar. By contrast, the rabbis, 
who forbid mehussare kappdrd ‘those who lack sacrificial expiation’, that is, 
severely impure persons who are required to bring sacrifices at the termination 
of their purificatory period (e.g., parturients and persons with scale disease and 
abnormal discharges) from entering the sacrificial court, can still claim that they 
are “before the Lord” because both the First and Second Temples expanded the 
sacred precincts to include a second court into which such persons could enter. 
The rite describing the entry of the scale-diseased person into the sanctuary 
with his sacrifices (t. Neg. 8:9; cf. the Note on “elevation offering,” 14:12) 
applies here as well. 

at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting and give them to the priest Thus it is 
clear that the supplicant entered the court and gave over his sacrifice to the 
waiting priest. In the Herodian Temple, however, the supplicant entered into 
the outer court and placed his sacrifices on the threshold of the Nicanor inner 
gate. The priest, standing in the inner court, received the sacrifices and, with 
the threshold separating him from the offerer, performed the required prelimi¬ 
nary rites (see the Note on “elevation offering,” 14:12). It is of interest to note 
that the Qumran sectaries permitted the zab to enter the Temple city after he 
bathed on the seventh day (11QT 45:15-16) but, presumably, he was not al¬ 
lowed to enter the Temple with his sacrifice until the following day. Thus the 
Temple Scroll implicitly endows the Temple with a higher holiness than its city, 
a distinction that is not apparent anywhere else in the scroll. 

15. offer ... up (we c asd). This verb in cultic contexts connotes the entire 
sacrificial ritual (e.g., v 30; 9:7; 14:30). 
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a purification offering. An apotropaic rite so that the illness will not return, 
according to Ramban. Rather, it is a purificatory offering—as the name implies 
—because severe impurity contaminates the sanctuary wherever in the camp it 
occurs (see chap. 4, Comments A, B, C). 

the ether (ha’ehad). A definite article is appropriate, for after the first bird is 
chosen as the hattd% the remaining one is definitely an c ola (Ehrlich 1899— 
1900). 

a burnt offering Cola). A thanksgiving offering for recovery, according to 
Ramban. Rather, because the meat of the hattaH bird is a priestly prebend 
(6:19; 10:17), the c dld is added merely to supply a respectable gift for the altar 
(Ibn Ezra on 5:7). The thanksgiving motif is ruled out by the sacrifice's expia¬ 
tory function (see below). 

The question must be asked: Why birds, the least expensive animal? The 
reason surely must be economic, not for the sake of the male—gonorrhea being 
infrequent—but for the sake of the female suffering from an equivalent afflic¬ 
tion (v 2). Because of hormonal imbalances, a woman is prone to abnormal 
discharges (S. Rattray) and, hence, requires an inexpensive sacrificial procedure. 

effect purgation on his behalf, for his discharge (wekipper c aldryw . . . mix- 
zobo). To my knowledge there are only four cases in which the expression kipper 
c al is followed by min: mehatta’to ‘for his wrong’ (4:26; 5:6, 10); mittum’dto ‘for 
his impurity’ (14:19); mizzobo ‘for his discharge’ (15:15; cf. v 30b); and mit- 
tum’ot bene yiird^el umippis c ehem ‘of the impurities of the Israelites and their 
transgressions’ (16:16). The mem is causative (see the Note on 14:19). The fact 
that all four cases deal with the hattd’t rather than the other expiatory sacrifices 
(’dsdrn, c old , and minha) is significant. They explain that the hatta’t is required 
because it has adversely affected the sanctuary. The individual’s ethical “wrong” 
(see the Notes on 4:2), the impurity of the person with scale disease (chap. 14) 
or abnormal discharge (chap. 15), and the physical impurities and moral iniqui¬ 
ties of collective Israel (chap. 16) have this in common: they are responsible for 
the pollution of the sanctuary (see chap. 14, Comments A, B, C; chap. 16, 
Comment F). 

The fact that the text pinpoints the reason for the sacrifice as mizzobo (and 
in the case of scale disease, mittum^ato, 14:19) merits notice. One bearing physi¬ 
cal impurities, even the most severe kind, is not accused of sin; his sacrifice is 
not mehatta’to ‘for his wrong’ (4:26). Above all, the purpose of the sacrifice is 
not wcnislah lo ‘that he may be forgiven’ (4:31, 35). It is true that chronic 
discharges were popularly regarded as a divine curse (cf. 2 Sam 3:29). But 
nowhere is this reflected in this Priestly, ritual text. Contrast the Mesopotamian 
fiat: summa amelu gind igdalanalut NA. BI NU el hita magal iratti (TUK) ‘If a 
man constantly has ejaculations, this man is impure, he carries a weighty sin’ 
(CAD, E 104b). 

16. has an emission, tese* mimmennu, literally, “exits from him.” The verb 
is not yosi produces. It is gal intransitive, and the construction is deliberate, 
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meaning even if the act is involuntary (cf. Tg. Ps.-j.). Thus any discharge of 
semen, regardless of the circumstances, generates impurity. It must be empha¬ 
sized, however, that the impurity is solely of a ritual nature: it disqualifies the 
person from contact with sancta. Contrast the Hittite belief that a nocturnal 
emission of semen is a sign that the man has cohabited with a spirit (succuba), 
involving even an incestuous union with a deceased family member (HL 190; 
Hoffner 1969: 42). 

semen . sikbat-zera c , literally, “an outpouring of seed" (vv 16, 17, 18, 32; 
19:20; 22:4; Num 5:13). The noun sekaba means “discharge, ejaculation, fall,” 
as in sikbat hattal ‘the fall of dew’ (Exod 16:13, 14; for the verb, see Job 38:37; 
Saadiah, Ibn Janah, Ibn Ezra; cf. Orlinsky 1944). It is the standard idiom for 
“semen" (v 17). The noun sekabd must be distinguished from sekobet , which 
also appears in P in construct form with a suffix (sekobt-) preceded by the verb 
natan b/*el , denoting “penis" (18:20, 23; 20:15; Num 5:20; Orlinsky 1944). 

To be sure, the only requirement for the man who has a seminal emission is 
to bathe and wait until evening before partaking of sacred food (see Comment 
F below). Indeed, this is the only danger (7:20). A classic case in point may be 
that of David, whose absence from the court of Saul for the sacred feast of the 
New Month is rationalized as miqreh hxP bilti tabor hu ki-ld J tabor it is an 
accident; he is not pure, because he has not purified himself’ (1 Sam 20:26, 
reading the second tabor as tdhar, with the LXX). The resort to the word miqreh 
may be an allusion to the euphemism miqreh-layld ‘nocturnal emission’ (Deut 
23:11), in which case Saul’s excuse for David is that even if David has bathed he 
must still wait for evening, for he is still impure and therefore cannot attend the 
feast. On the morrow, however, when David still does not appear, this excuse 
evaporates (1 Sam 20:27). The fear of defilement by an involuntary “nocturnal" 
emission forced the high priest to be kept awake all through the night preceding 
the Yom Kippur service: “If he sought to slumber, you members of the priest¬ 
hood would snap your middle finger before him and say to him, ‘My lord High 
Priest, get up and drive away [sleep] this once [by walking] on the [cold] pave¬ 
ment’ " (m. Yoma 1:7). 

The rules governing the sanctuary were extended to the synagogue, even 
while the Temple was standing. Thus the sectaries of Qumran ordained wekob 
babba? y el bet histahawot *al yabo > teme* kibbus ‘Everyone who enters the house 
of [meeting in order to] pray (lit., make obeisance), let him not come in a state 
of uncleanness requiring (lit., of) washing’ (CD 11:21-22; Rabin’s translation, 
1954: 58). That is, after seminal emission one should not pray until after wash¬ 
ing. The rabbis agree with Qumran (m. Ber. 3:4-5), but they are more lenient in 
allowing less than a full bath (b. Ber. 22b). There were, however, among them 
those who insisted on a full bath every morning before engaging in prayer: 
“Those who immerse at dawn (tobele saharit) say, ‘We complain against you, 
Pharisees, for you mention the divine name at dawn without first immersing’ ’’ 
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(t. Yad. 2:20). The rationale for semen impurity is discussed in Comment G 
below. 

bathe (werahas). This verb can imply total immersion, the equivalent to 
tabal: “Go and bathe (werahasta) seven times in the Jordan. ... So he went 
down and immersed himself (wayyitbol) in the Jordan seven times" (2 Kgs 5:10, 
14). Because of the ambiguity in rahas , rabbinic Hebrew employs tabal exclu¬ 
sively to denote immersion. 

his whole body ( y et-kol-be§dro). The addition of kol ‘whole’ is necessary lest 
one suspect that only the genitals are meant (as in w 2, 19). Elsewhere only 
bdidr is used for body (e.g., 14:9; 16:4, 26, 28; 22:6) because the euphemism 
does not occur there (Ehrlich 1908-14). 

impure until evening. Until then, he may not enter the sanctuary or partake 
of sacred food (see Comment E below). 

17. All fabric or leather (wekobbeged wekol- c or). Why are persons omitted 
here? Could it be that if semen touches another person it is not defiling? Hardly. 
A person is included, the only one imaginable—the sexual partner (v 18). A 
nocturnal emission is presumed here (migreh-layla, Deut 23:11), and the enu¬ 
merated materials are his bedding. It is also presumed that he is sleeping nude; 
otherwise laundering (kibbes) would surely have been mentioned in v 16. 

on which [semen] falls shall be laundered (*aser-yihyeh c dlayw . . . wekub- 
bas). The assumption is that the material was directly contaminated. What 
happens if the laundering is neglected? Obviously, the impurity persists and, 
moreover, it intensifies so that—presuming the delay is unintentional—the 
sanctuary is also polluted and a purification sacrifice must be brought (5:3, 5). If, 
however, the delay is intentional, it becomes a capital crime punishable by the 
deity (see the Note on v 31). 

Delay in purification in a similar situation is confessed by a penitent accord¬ 
ing to a Sabean (southern Arabian) inscription: “he moistened his clothes with 
ejaculations" ( CIH 523.8; ANET 3 665). That he neglected to launder his 
clothes can be deduced from the previous statement, “he touched women dur¬ 
ing their menses and did not wash himself" (lines 6-7). 

For the rabbis, however, who limited transmission of impurity to cases only 
of direct contact and overhang, the only way a man who had a seminal emission 
could contaminate sancta was by touch. Yet while they reduced the possibility of 
the transmission of impurity, they broadened the concept of sancta after the 
destruction of the Temple to include prayer and study of Torah. Thus “the 
pentateuchal requirement [for immersion] referred to teruma and sacrifices and 
he (Ezra) came along and claimed that even for [the study of] the words of 
Torah [immersion is needed]" (b. B. Qam. 82b). That immersion after sex was 
routinely practiced is attested both by Philo ( Laws 3.63) and by Josephus {Con. 
Ap 2.202-3, 203, citing a Platonic rationale). It continued to be practiced by 
Jews who lived among Muslims, for the latter also practiced it, as attested in a 
responsum by Maimonides (cited by Kasher 1953: 152). 
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The Dead Sea sectaries, who lived by the literal interpretation of Scripture, 
of course fulfilled this requirement too. With regard to the Temple city, how¬ 
ever, they imposed the law of Sinai (Yadin 1983: 1.287-89), which mandated a 
two-day purificatory period (Exod 19:10-15). Even more strictly, they pre¬ 
scribed not two but three full days of purification (cf. lQSa 1:25-26), with 
laundering and bathing for seminal emission on the first and third days (11QT 
45:7-10) before entry into the Temple city was allowed (see Milgrom 1978b: 
512-18). It is imperative to examine the biblical text to see if there is any basis 
for llQT’s interpretation. 

First, one is struck by the unusual wording of the command given by Moses 
to the people: heyu nekonim liseloset yamim (Exod 19:15), which literally trans¬ 
lates “Be ready for three days” (it should have read layyom hasselisi y as in v 11). 
This meaning is paradoxically buttressed by the view of Rabbi Jose that because 
God commanded Moses “sanctify (i.e., purify) them today and tomorrow,” 
Moses could not possibly have begun doing so that selfsame day. He needed two 
complete days, hence the first ablution took place on the following day ( *Abot 
R. Nat A2; b. Sabb. 87a; b. Yebam. 62a; cf. Pirqe R. El 41). Thus Rabbi Jose 
agrees with 11QT that Israel spent three days preparing for the revelation and 
differs with it only in the timing of the two ablutions, holding that they oc¬ 
curred on the second and third days, whereas 11QT opts for the first and third. 
The scroll's position is easily defensible. After all, the Bible expressly prescribes 
ablutions for seminal emissions on the first day (Lev 15:16-18). Hence, 11QT 
engaged in an analogic comparison, or what l prefer to call the homogenization 
(see below) of two different biblical texts, and prescribes that entry into the 
Temple city requires three days of purification, consisting of two ablutions, just 
as Israel did at Mount Sinai, except that the first ablution occurs on the first day. 

Moreover, it is my impression that 11QT was not just indulging in exegesis. 
More likely, it was following an ancient tradition. Philo informs us that after sex, 
the husband and wife “are not allowed to leave the bed, to touch anything until 
they have had their ablution” {Laws 3. 63, 205). His view that before the 
ablution they contaminate objects and persons may fly in the face of rabbinic 
halakha but makes perfect sense in view of the impurity-removing function of 
the ablution. When the impure male wishes to enter the Temple city he must 
make two transitions, from impure (tame*) to common (hoi) and then to holy 
(qados). Or, to put it differently, he must eliminate two degrees of impurity. 
Thus two ablutions are required, precisely at the two points of transition: on the 
first day, when he washes off his initial impurity and is free to associate with the 
common; and on the third day, when he washes off his residual impurity and is 
qualified to be in the presence of the holy. The graded power of the ablutions 
can be represented diagrammatically as follows: 
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Purification for Seminal Emission 


Stage 

The Effect upon the 
common 

The Effect upon the 
sacred 

Before ablution 

direct 

airborne 

First-day ablution 

none 

direct 

Third-day ablution and 
sunset 

none 

none 


11QT, in agreement with Philo, would maintain that prior to his initial 
ablution, the impure male contaminates persons and objects by direct contact 
but that afterward he may contact them freely. A further postulate of the 
Priestly impurity system in Scripture is that the sacred is more vulnerable to 
contamination by one degree (see Comment E below). Thus before the first 
ablution, the impurity is powerful enough to contaminate the sanctuary from 
afar (hence he must leave the Temple city). Even after his first ablution, though 
he is pure in respect to the common, he is still impure to the sacred; he can still 
contaminate it by direct contact. Thus he is not free to enter the sanctuary or 
partake of sacred food until he has bathed a second time. To be sure, P has 
reduced this three-stage purification by eliminating one ablution, in conform¬ 
ance with its goal to demythologize impurity (see chap. 4, Comment G; and the 
Comment on 5:1-13). Nonetheless, 11QT and Philo (in part) preserve the 
older view (for details concerning Qumran’s exegetical hermeneutics, see Mil- 
grom (1989c, 1990c). 


18. [This applies to] a woman , with whom a man has sexual relations 
(weHssd y aser yiskab HS } otah sikbat-zara c ). The second half of the chapter dealing 
with discharges from women begins not here but in the next verse. The proof is 
found in the absence of the relative conjunction ki, which would be expected if 
the verse began a new law. Thus v 18 is a continuation of vv 16-17 and still 


deals with semen. Further proof is supplied by the subscript, v 32b, which 
summarizes vv 16-18 as a single unit with semen as its subject (Dillmann and 
Ryssel 1897). 


At the same time, the construction of this sentence has baffled the com¬ 


mentaries. Why is the woman the subject if her case does not begin until the 
next verse? Would not this sentence flow more smoothly if it had read we^is y dser 
yiskab is§a sikbat-zara c 'If a man has sexual relations with a woman’? A convinc¬ 


ing explanation has been proposed by my student, J. Randolph (in a term 
paper). Randolph recognizes v 18 as an "inverted hinge,” which is defined as "a 
transitional unit of text, independent to some degree from the larger units on 
either side, which has affinities with each of them and does not add significant 
information to that presented by its neighbors. ... The inserted hinge 
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offers the pattern A/ba/B and reverses the order of the joining elements of the 
larger blocks of text" (Parunak 1983: 541). Thus we y issa ‘a woman' begins the 
sentence (b) because it anticipates the succeeding topic (B), whereas *is 'man' 
follows in the sentence (a) because it refers back to the preceding topic (A). 
Furthermore, the use of the relative y aser rather than ki calls attention to this 
chapter as an introverted structure. 

A. ki (v 2) 

B. ki (v 16) 

X. >aser (v 18) 

B'. ki (v 19) 

A'. ki (v 25) 

That y a$er will be used by an author/redactor as both a pivot and a marker to 
indicate the transition to a new category within the same unit has already been 
demonstrated by its placement in the hattaH pericope (chap. 4), where it marks 
the change from the severe, burnt hatta’t (4:1-21) to the lesser, eaten hatta y t 
(4:22-35). For details see the Note on 4:22, and for other examples of the 
inverted hinge see Gen 11:5 (Kikawada 1974); Isa 53:4; Ezek 16:59-63; 
Ps 19:12; Prov 3:16 (discussed in Parunak 1983). Thus v 18 is indeed a separate 
law case (contra Dillmann and Ryssel, above) whose distinctiveness, Randolph 
suggests, is based on the equality of the responsibility in the sexual act, on being 
the only case of impurity that is under the complete control of the individuals 
involved (but see the Note on v 24), and on representing in literary form the 
unification of man and wife as “one flesh" (Gen 2:24). 

a woman (weHssa . . . y otdh). The original vocalization should be y ittdh 7 
literally, “with her," equivalent to Hmmah (v 33; Deut 22:23, 25, 28, 29; Driver 
and White 1898). The emendation is unnecessary, however. The notion of 
“with" can be understood if “woman" is taken as an adverbial accusative (GKC 
$118m). Moreover, sakab in the connotation of sexual intercourse, in P and H 
takes >et of a person (15:18, 24; 18:22; 19:20; 20:11, 12, 13, 18, 20; Num 5:13, 
19) and y im 'with' only in v 33. Finally, even in the connotation of “with" no 
emendation is required. There is ample attestation for this spelling of the prepo¬ 
sition (e.g., Josh 10:25; 14:12; 2 Sam 24:24). 

The evening before worship at the sanctuary, cohabitation was strictly pro¬ 
hibited—a taboo not just limited to Priestly texts (cf. Exod 19:15; 1 Sam 21:6). 
Indeed, Josephus (Ant 6.235) interprets David's impurity, which allegedly kept 
him from Saul's New Moon feast, as the result of not having completed his 
ablutions following sexual intercourse. These ablutions are emphasized by Philo 
to an extreme: “So careful is the law to provide against the introduction of 
violent change in the institution of marriage that a husband and wife, who have 
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intercourse in accordance with the legitimate usages of married life, are not 
allowed, when they leave their bed, to touch anything until they have made 
their ablutions and purged themselves with water" (Laws 3. 63; the significance 
of Philo's extreme position is explained in Comment F below). 

The Qumran sectaries, as indicated above (Note on v 17), banished those 
with seminal emissions from the Temple city. It is obvious then that they would 
impose the same restriction on sexual intercourse, except that seminal emission, 
being accidental, would lead to the banishment of its bearer, whereas sexual 
intercourse, a deliberate act, is forbidden within the city to begin with. This 
might account for the slight variation in the language between these two laws. 
The sex-defiled are forbidden to “the entire Temple city" (45:11-12), whereas 
those having seminal emissions are barred from “the entire Temple" (45:7—10). 
The difference may be a matter of logistics: seminal emission can take place 
within the city; sexual intercourse, forbidden in the city, can only take place 
outside. The author of the scroll, therefore, had to distinguish between the two 
cases by this point of origin: the one who has an emission in the city may not 
enter the Temple, and the one who has sexual intercourse outside the city may 
not enter the city (Milgrom 1978a; 1978b). 

In Egypt, a person who wished to enter a sacred precinct had to abstain 
from sex for at least a whole day and temple personnel, for nine days (Sauneron 
1962: 340, 345). “The Egyptians first made it a point of religion to have no 
intercourse with women in sacred places, and not to enter them without wash¬ 
ing, after such intercourse" (Herodotus 2.64). Egyptian men in modern times, 
and probably in ancient times, “are very scrupulous about purifying themselves 
after sexual intercourse or after a nocturnal emission, sometimes having a bath, 
and always washing the genital organs" (Blackman 1951: 477). 

Among the Arabs, sexual intercourse was forbidden to pilgrims to Mecca 
(Smith 1927: 454). Among the Sabeans of southern Arabia, a penitent confesses 
“that he went (i.e., had sexual intercourse; Ryckmans 1972: 7) without purifica¬ 
tion ( ANET 3 665), that is to say, the sexual act should have been followed by a 
bath (cf. Henninger 1978: 469). For the ancient Persians, the emission of se¬ 
men, whether in sex or otherwise, was polluting; hence, the husband and wife 
bathed after intercourse (Boyce 1975: 306). In Hindu religion, bathing is re¬ 
quired for the male after sexual intercourse (Manu 5.63, 144) because semen is 
considered impure (Manu 2.181; 11.121—23). In ancient Greece, as well, sexual 
activity was incompatible with sacred activity. “Apart from Egyptians and 
Greeks, almost the whole of the rest of mankind copulate in sacred places and 
go into shrines without washing after sleeping with a woman" (Herodotus 2.64). 
Herodotus was wrong about others, but he certainly can be trusted regarding his 
own people. There is ample attestation of this fact in Greek drama and sanctu¬ 
ary regulations (Parker 1983: 74-79; Burkert 1985: 87). 

The Hittites were no less scrupulous in demanding ablutions following sex¬ 
ual intercourse before engaging in cultic activity. Sharing the same cultural 
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continuum as Israel, their regulations merit quotation and comment. The “In¬ 
structions to Temple Officials" (. ANET 3 207-10) is a treasure trove of such 
information. Temple officials are permitted to go into town to eat, drink, and 
sleep with a woman, but they must spend the rest of the night at the temple 
(2.82ffi). It is not said at this point that the “partying" officials need to purify 
themselves. Later, however, the text states explicitly that bathing after inter¬ 
course is necessary. The text allows kitchen workers and other officials to have 
intercourse, but only in a pure condition: “as he executes the god’s rite (and) 
gives to the god to eat and drink, in that way let him go with the woman." But 
after his recreation he is to purify himself immediately in the morning by bath¬ 
ing (3.71-72). 

The “Instructions" further stipulate (3.74-80) that if an official has had 
intercourse, but does not report it to his leader, he is still to purify himself by 
bathing. If he does not bathe and a companion knows of his lapse and allows 
him to remain impure, then both of them are to be put to death; his sexual 
impurity has defiled the bread and the libation vessel of the gods (3.79-80). 

One final Hittite example of the impurity of sexual intercourse is found in 
the account of Mursili’s speech impediment (Goetze and Pedersen 1934). The 
text describes the ritual acts that Mursili undertook to correct a speech defect 
he had suffered from earlier in life. The affliction was understood to be a divine 
punishment. He sought an oracle to determine the offense and how he could 
placate the god. He was told to send a substitute bull, birds, and other materials 
to the temple in Kumanni. The morning he sent these items to the temple, he 
bathed (v 19). Mursili is very insistent on this point. He repeats it more fully by 
saying that he had spent the previous night with his wife, but in the early 
morning he had bathed before performing the various rites. “On which day they 
decorated the substitute ox, on that (same) day my majesty bathed. (It is true 
that) the previous night he had slept with a woman, but (only) when he bathed 
in the morning, he placed his hand on the substitute ox" (vv 18-21). The rite 
was performed in a pure condition and was thus efficacious. Moreover, bathing 
following cohabitation seems to have been practiced, if not required, even under 
ordinary circumstances. A bath ritual prescribes, “In the morning the woman 
washes and when the woman is pure from sexual intercourse . . ." (KUB 
9.22.3.29-32; Moyer 1969: 51), and “Mursili’s Speech Loss" reports, “through¬ 
out the night there was sleep (intercourse) with a woman. But when the morn¬ 
ing came he washed" (1.19-20). Thus, for the Hittites, “sexual intercourse 
produced defilement for both the man and the woman and necessitated a ritual 
bath early the next morning to restore a state of purity" (Moyer 1969: 61). 

Thus the entire ancient world is unanimous in its concern for cultic purity. 
In all cultures sexual intercourse disqualifies a person from participating in the 
cult, and the same rite is prescribed for purification from sexual impurity— 
bathing. The Bible uniquely adds one stipulation: for the impurity to be com¬ 
pletely eliminated one must wait until evening. The question however, remains: 
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Why is the sexual act defiling? One can understand that seminal emissions, 
being a total loss of life-giving fluid, were regarded as impure. But in conjugal 
union, the act of procreation? Ramban’s reply merits consideration: “The reason 
for the defilement of seminal emissions, even though it is part of the process of 
procreation, is like the reason for the defilement of death . . . the individual 
does not know if his seed will be wasted, or if a child will result.” Ramban's 
insight will be developed in Comment G below. The ubiquity of the men- 
struant taboo and its purification are discussed in Comment A below. 

a man (’is). The Sam. reads ’isah ‘her husband'. But the law is not con¬ 
cerned with legitimate or moral relationships. 

they shall bathe in water (werdhasu bammayim). Theoretically, their cloth¬ 
ing would also be contaminated. The text assumes that they were naked. The 
bedding, however, might have to be laundered (v 17). 

19. When a woman has a discharge (we’iSsd ki-tihyeh zdbd). This clause 
parallels the opening clause of the pericope on the zab: ’is ’is ki yihyeh zdb. Why 
is the menstruant called a zdbd? And why is this term zab denied to the male 
with a seminal emission? The answer rests in the nature of the exudation. The 
man's results from an ejaculation, the woman's from a flow, and the latter is the 
root meaning of zdb —one who has a flow. Thus this pericope on discharges of 
women is divided into two kinds of flows: regular (nidda) and irregular (zdbd). 

her discharge being blood from her body (dam yihyeh zobah bibeidrdh). This 
clause is parallel to and explanatory of the similarly constructed clause for the 
male, mibbesdro zdbd (v 2). It is an explanatory asyndeton, requiring the addi¬ 
tion of the term dam ‘blood' to distinguish the nature of her discharge from that 
of the male (Keter Torah). 

from her body (bibe§arah). A euphemism for her genitals (cf. the Note on 
v 2). The preposition b is equivalent to min ‘from' (Hazzequni). The rabbis, 
however, take the bet in its usual sense, namely, “in her body,” arguing that 
because her organ is internal the flow originates inside the body; and even if it 
does not emerge, as long as the woman senses it (it will be accompanied by 
cramps—S. Rattray), she is impure ( Sipra , Mesora c Zab. par. 4:4; Tg. Neof.; 
cf. Keter Torah). 

in her menstrual impurity (beniddatah). A compression of betum’at niddatah 
in her menstrual impurity’ (cf. v 26b). For the etymology and meaning of the 
term niddd see the discussion in the Note on 12:2. For the comparative evi¬ 
dence concerning the menstrual taboo, see the discussion in Comment A be¬ 
low. 

seven days. There is no mention of ablutions for the menstruant or for the 
woman with chronic discharges (v 28). Still, all statements regarding the dura¬ 
tion of impurity automatically imply that it is terminated by ablutions (see the 
Note on he shall be impure until evening,” 11:24b). They can also be deduced 
from corpse contamination, also a seven-day impurity terminated by ablutions 
(Nuni 19:19; Keter Torah). Besides, if a minor impurity such as a seminal dis- 
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charge requires ablutions (15:16), all the more so the major genital discharges. 
Indeed, Maimonides regards the case of seminal emission (vv 16-18) as a binyan 
*ab ‘archetype' for all impurity bearers (“Forbidden Sexual Unions" 4.3; cf. also 
the Geonim, cited by Bahya: tosafot on b. Yoma 78; and * Osar Geonim , Hag . 
11). The same deductions must be made from the absence of ablutions in the 
prescriptions for the parturient (see the Note on “she shall be impure," 12:2b). 
Thus ablutions must be omitted from these three major impurity cases for 
women —the parturient, the one discharging chronically, and the menstruant— 
because they are taken for granted. Note that when their performance is essen¬ 
tial to the narrative, the writer mentions them (2 Sam 11:4).' Furthermore, 
because laundering is also prescribed for severe impurities (seven days or longer; 
cf. 14:8, 9; 15:13; Num 19:18) it must also be assumed for the menstruant. 

Nor is there any mention of sacrifices. Here, however, none is to be ex¬ 
pected. First, menstruation is a normal condition and is, therefore, not to be 
compared with abnormal genital discharges (vv 13-15, 28-30). More important, 
however, is a practical consideration: are we to expect a woman to bring a 
sacrifice to the sanctuary every month? 

The seven-day period, it would seem, corresponds to the normal limit of the 
menstrual flow. “R. Meir used to say, why did the Torah ordain that the impu¬ 
rity of menstruation should continue for seven days? Being in constant contact 
with his wife [a husband might] develop a loathing for her. The Torah, there¬ 
fore, ordained: let her be impure for seven days in order that she be beloved by 
her husband as at the time of her first entry into the bridal chamber” (b. Nid. 
31a). The rabbis contend that “seven days" means pure days, in other words, 
that the counting begins after the discharge has stopped, in effect equating the 
menstruant with the zaba (v 28; cf. b. Nid. 57b, 69a). Strikingly, so do the 
Falashas (Ethiopian Jews), who never had contact with rabbinic traditions 
(Eshkoli 1936), in contrast to the Karaites, who contend that the impurity does 
not extend beyond the seven-day period. 

whoever touches her shall be impure until evening (wekol-hannogea c bah yit- 
ma J c ad-ha c areb). The communicability of the menstruant's impurity is attested 
everywhere, for instance, the Hindus (Manu 5.66, 85). The Sabean penitent 
confesses “that he touched women during their menses and did not wash him¬ 
self" (CIH 523, lines 6-7; ANET* 665; cf. Ryckmans 1972). As with the men¬ 
struant herself, ablutions are assumed here and in all of the following cases 
(vv 20-27; cf. the Note on 11:24). “Touches her" implies contact with her 
body, not with her clothes, just as in the case of the zdb (v 7; contra Wright 
1987: 183 n. 34). 

This clause also implies that touching a menstruant generates less impurity 
than touching a zab y which requires laundering (v 7; also touching a zdba y 
according to v 27 LXX). But this flatly contradicts the following verses (vv 21- 
22), where laundering is required. For how could touching the menstruant’s 
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bedding or seat, a second remove from the menstruant, be more contaminating 
than touching her directly? 

One cannot answer by saying that laundering, like ablutions, must be as¬ 
sumed. The phrase yitma > c ad-ha c areb only implies ablutions, never laundering; 
the latter must always be specified (see the Notes on 11:24-25). The rabbis 
who are fully aware of the contradiction are forced, first, to deduce that launder¬ 
ing takes place by reasoning a fortiori from the laundering required for touching 
her bedding (v 21) and, then, to interpret this sentence midrashically (Sipra, 
Mesora c Zab. par. 4:9). Nevertheless, there is no textual warrant to insert the 
required words, yekabbes begadayw , and emend yipna* to wetdme* (cf. 11:40b). A 
less drastic proposal would be to delete c ad-hd c areb. The resulting shortened 
sentence, wekobhannogea c bah yitma > ‘whoever touches her would be impure', 
would be explicated by the following verses where, indeed, laundering is re¬ 
quired. A similar structure has twice been encountered in chap. 11. Touching 
the carcass of an impure quadruped is forbidden in 11:24-26, where kol-han- 
nogea c bahem yitma > (v 26b) forms an inclusio with v 24. The function of the 
inclusio is to summarize vv 24-26, which includes a prescription for laundering. 
Similarly, wenogea c benibldtdm yitmd > (11:36b) is shorthand, indeed an incipit, 
for the assumed rules regarding touching and carrying the carcass. Thus by 
deleting c ad-ha c areb here, the new shortened sentence would correspond to the 
structure of the two sentences that make up the following verse (v 20). The 
implication would be clear: just as the menstruant’s bedding and seat require 
laundering (see the Note on “shall be impure,” v 4a), so would anyone who 
touches the menstruant. Must we, however, resort to such a speculative emenda¬ 
tion? 

One other solution comes to mind. There is a qualitative difference be¬ 
tween the impurity of the menstruant herself (i.e., her body) and that of her 
bedding and seat. The latter, it is assumed, has been generated by direct contact 
with her menstrual flow. But her body, especially its exposed parts that another 
person might touch, will not come into contact with her flow. Note that there is 
no prohibition barring the menstruant from touching anyone. This can only 
mean that in fact her hands do not transmit impurity (see the Note on “during 
her menses, below). The consequence is that she is not banished but remains at 
home. Neither is she isolated from her family. She is free to prepare their meals 
and perform her household chores. They, in turn, merely have to avoid lying in 
her bed, sitting in her chair, and touching her. Thus human physiology may 
have resolved the exegetieal enigma. The key factor is the difference in the 
intensity of the impurity source (see the Note on “he shall launder his clothes,” 
v 5). Therefore, anyone who touches her (v 19b) contracts a lesser impurity than 
one who touches anything beneath her (w 21-22). This leniency contrasts 
markedly with the fear of the menstruant’s touch and even of her breath that 
prevailed elsewhere and is attested in rabbinic folklore (see Comment A below). 
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It clearly represents the concerted efforts of the Priestly legists to eviscerate the 
notion of the demonic that was universally attributed to the menstruant. . 

The one-day impurity prescribed for touching a menstruant is more lenient 
than the penalty for a similar act in Mesopotamia: “A man who has touched a 
musukkatu woman who is passing by, for six days he will not [be pure]” (CAD, 
10.239; the musukkatu denotes both the menstruant and the parturient; ibid., 
240). 

20. lies . . . sits (ti§kah . . . teseb). What about tirkab 'rides' (cf. v 9)? 
The suggestion offered by commentators that women were not wont to ride is 
refuted by the narratives: Rebecca (Gen 24:64); Rachel (Gen 31:34); Achsah 
(Josh 15:18; Judg 1:15); Abigail (1 Sam 25:20); the Shunamite (2 Kgs 4:24). The 
answer probably is that riding is subsumed under sitting, precisely as in v 10. 
The story of Rachel and the teraphim raises a tantalizing possibility. According 
to these menstrual laws, Rachel would have defiled her riding seat, which in turn 
would have defiled anything beneath it (Lev 15:27), namely, her idols! Thus the 
story may have a hidden agenda: it is a polemic against idolatry. 

during her menstrual impurity (beniddatah). But after her menses she would 
purify her bedding and chairs as well as herself. If, however, she purified only 
herself, her furniture would continue to defile. 

The limitation of the defilable objects to bedding and chairs implies that 
anything else she touches would not be defiled. This would mean that if she 
touches any bedding or chair that she did not use during her menses it would 
not be rendered impure. But those same objects (including her riding seat, 
inferred from v 10), if beneath her, are presumed to have been defiled because 
they may have been touched by her menstrual flow (see the Note on v 11) and 
must undergo purification (see below). Alternatively, one might argue that the 
menstruant is subject to the preceding laws of the zab and, hence, her hands 
will defile unless she first washes them. Yet menstruation, a blood flux, is a 
different category from the mucous secretion of the zab , thereby vitiating any 
deduction by analogy. Moreover, the condition of the menstruant (also of the 
parturient) is natural, and the Priestly legists may have deliberately restricted 
her impurity to just her flow and exempted her touch in order to permit her to 
remain at home (contrast Isa 30:22 and later practice; see Comment A below). 

shall be impure (yitmd*). The imperfect implies that the impurity is tempo¬ 
rary. The period of impurity is not specified because it lasts as long as the 
menstruant reclines on her bedding or sits in her chair. Obviously, she will 
purify these objects at the time she purifies herself; otherwise, they would recon¬ 
taminate her (vv 21-22). Of course, someone else can assume the responsibility 
of purifying her furniture, but the possibility exists that if she and her contami¬ 
nated fabrics are purified simultaneously there is no recontamination (see the 
Note on “launder . . . shave . . . bathe," 14:8). That the contaminated 
fabrics need to be purified, that is to say, laundered, can be deduced from the 
explicit prescription that semen-defiled fabrics must be laundered (v 16). 
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21. shall launder his clothes (yekabbes begadayw). There is no need to 
assume that his clothes came into contact with the bedding when he touched it. 
Rather, it is the intensive impurity imparted to the bedding by sleeping on it 
(i.e., with the whole body for a long period) that possesses enough force to be 
conveyed via the body to the clothing (see the Note on “shall launder his 
clothes,” v 5). The dynamic quality of impurity, a residue of its original demonic 
nature, is manifest here (see chap. 4, Comment C). 

22. and anyone who touches (wekol-hannogea c ). The reason an added verse 
is needed for the case of touching the menstruant’s chair, though the conse¬ 
quences are the same as touching her bedding, is that it is an entirely new law. 
The comparable law for the zab (v 6) speaks only of sitting on his chair (see the 
Notes on vv 5 and 10a). 

shall launder his clothes (yekabbes begadayw). Here the analogy with the 
zab breaks down. Touching his seat mandates only bathing, not laundering (see 
the Note on v 10a)! The answer is that the impurity of blood is greater than the 
impurity of semen. For example, menstrual blood, exuded during sexual inter¬ 
course, contaminates for seven days (v 24), whereas semen contaminates for 
only one day (v 18). Blood also has greater transmitting power, as will be derived 
from v 23. 

23. it (hu y ). What is the antecedent of this pronoun? There are five pos¬ 
sibilities. 

(1) hu 3 is to be rendered “he,” in other words, the person who touches 
either the bedding or chair (vv 21 —22). Wessely (1846) connects this verse with 
the following and explains, “If he is on the bed or on the object on which she is 
sitting when he makes contact with it, he is impure until evening. But if a man 
has intercourse with her, her menstrual impurity shall be on him; he shall be 
impure for seven days.” But this interpretation would contradict vv 21 and 22: if 
touching her bedding or seat, even when she is not on it, mandates laundering 
(vv 21-22), all the more so when she is on it; yet no laundering is required 
(v 23b)! 

(2) hu 3 is to be read hi* (of the LXX), yielding the translation “And if she is 
on the bed or on the object upon which she sits when he touches her (reading bo 
as ba), he shall be impure until evening.” It seems that the LXX also interprets 
v 23 as a contrast to v 24: that is, whereas touching her involves a one-day 
impurity, having sex with her mandates a seven-day impurity. This interpreta¬ 
tion is totally superfluous, however. We already know that touching her gener¬ 
ates a one-day impurity (v 19b). Furthermore, if he only touches her, what 
difference does it make whether she is on her bed or on her seat? Finally, the 
same objection raised in discussing v 19b recurs here: if touching her bed or seat 
requires laundering, should not touching her directly also require laundering? 

(3) hu read as hi (hy in the Sam), but without the LXX’s emendation of 
b6 > yielding “If she is on the bed or on the object upon which she sits when he 
touches it (i.e., the object), he shall be impure until evening.” This rendering 
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however, creates the same logical impasse encountered by the previous interpre¬ 
tations: touching the bedding or seat while she is on it results in a lighter 
impurity requiring bathing (v 23), while touching the same object when she is 
not on it results in a severer impurity, also requiring laundering (vv 21-22). 

(4) hu y '\s to be rendered "it,” and its antecedent is the "object on which she 
sat,” namely, her seat (v 22; Ibn Ezra). As Wessely (1846) rightly protests, if one 
who touches the seat has to launder (v 22), why should he only have to bathe if 
he touches the seat while it is on her bed? Furthermore, what sense does it make 
that the seat she sat on (v 22) can be on the seat she is currently sitting on 
(V 23)? 

(5) The correct answer is indeed that hu y means "it,” but its antecedent is 
not the seat she was sitting on but the term kol-kelV any object’ (v 22), that is to 
say, any uncontaminated object (Leqah Tov; Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). The 
sense of this verse is as follows: if an object that the person touches (v 22) is 
either on the bedding on which she is reclining or on the chair on which she is 
sitting, he is rendered impure. Thus the law deals with the case of touching an 
object that is on the same furniture as the menstruant. It is a case of tertiary 
transmission of impurity: menstruant —► bedding or seat —> object —► person. 
This tertiary contact, however, requires a medium. It is still not as severe as the 
case of a corpse-contaminated or scale-diseased person, who can transmit his 
impurity to nonsacred objects without a medium, that is, by overhang. 

Note, also, that this transmission can occur only when all of the objects and 
persons form a chain and are in simultaneous contact. The clue is the unique use 
in this pericope of the participle ydsebet ‘sitting’: she must be on the bedding or 
seat when he touches the object. If she is not, its impurity is only strong enough 
to transmit itself once, to a person or object, but not beyond that. And it is 
precisely because the impurity has been attenuated as it has moved from the 
menstruant to the furniture, to the object, and then to the person that the latter 
need only bathe and not launder. The greater power of simultaneous contact is 
patently recognized by the rabbis, who distinguish between the impurity of 
simultaneous contact and peres , the lesser impurity if separation ensues and the 
chain is broken (e.g., m. Zabim 5:2, 7). 

Because tertiary transmission is attested for the lesser impurity of the men¬ 
struant, who requires no sacrifice, shall it be assumed for the greater impurity of 
the zab , zaba , and parturient, who require sacrifices? It is doubtful that it exists 
for the zab. Because he is mentioned first, ahead of the menstruant, one would 
have expected to find the rule included among his regulations. And if it does not 
exist for the zab } there is a good reason for it, the same reason that motivates the 
rule that there is a severer consequence in touching the chair of a menstruant 
than in touching the chair of a zab (see the Note on v 22): semen impurity is 
less severe than blood impurity. By contrast, as the zaba and the parturient 
exude blood, it would follow that tertiary transmission applies to them. As to 
why this fact is not mentioned in their respective pericopes, the answer is 
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obvious: the zabd section follows that of the menstruant and takes its cue from 
it (cf. vv 25b, 26ab, 27a); and the parturient laws, though they precede (chap. 
12), are also modeled on and assume the knowledge of the menstrual laws (see 
the Note on 12:2b). 

[she] is sitting (yosebet). The participle, in contrast to the imperfect verbs 
that describe the other contacts with furniture in this chapter (cf. vv 4a, 4b, 5a, 
6a, 9a, 20a, 20b, 22a, 24b, 26a, 26b), emphasizes that simultaneous contact is 
taking place among the impure person, the functioning object, and the person 
touching (see above). 

it (bo). The antecedent is kol-keli any object’ (v 22), also referred to as hu’ 
(v 23a). 

he shall be impure until evening (yitma y c ad-ha c areb). This formula implies 
ablutions but not laundering (see the Note on v 19b). The reason for this 
reduced consequence is the weakening of the impurity as it undergoes tertiary 
transmission (see the Note on “it,” v 23a). 

24. And if a man proceeds to lie with her (we y im sakob yiskab Ts y 6tah). 
There are two possibilities in this case. (1) He was contaminated by her men¬ 
strual blood by accident, that is, her menstruation began during intercourse. 
Thus, this clause and the next would be rendered “If a man lies with her so that 
her menstrual impurity is conveyed to him” (Ibn Ezra; Seper Hamibhar; Keter 
Torah). If, however, he had intercourse knowing that she was menstruating, 
both of them would be subject to the capital punishment of karet (20:18). 
According to this interpretation, this case would be an inadvertent violation of a 
prohibitive commandment, expiable by a purification offering (cf. m. Nid. 2:2 
and cf. the Note on “prohibitive,” 4:2). (2) It is also possible to posit that 
copulating with the menstruant was a deliberate act (such is the force of the inf. 
obs. [D. N. Freedman]), and the omission of the karet penalty is explicable on 
the grounds that Scripture here is only concerned with the nature of impurity 
and not with its penalties (Abravanel). These two possibilities were envisioned 
by the rabbis (>’. Hot. 2:5). (3) Finally, the possibility must be considered that P 
did not envisage any penalty at all for the violation of impurity rules. This 
possibility is ostensibly enhanced after realizing that v 31, which mandates 
death by divine agency for violators, was interpolated by the school of H (see the 
Note on v 31). This supposition, however, must be dismissed out of hand. P is 
much concerned, indeed obsessed, with the potential contamination of the sanc¬ 
tuary by Israel s impurities (see the Comment on 5:1—3 and the Note on 
16:16), and its silence concerning penalties is explicable, on the grounds sup¬ 
plied by Abravanel (above), that P concentrates on the effect of impurity on 
persons and objects and not on divine sanctions for its bearers. 

her menstrual impurity is transmitted to him (utehi niddatah c alayw). Again 
there are two possible interpretations. (1) This clause is part of the protasis: that 
is to say, during intercourse her menstrual blood is transmitted to him, an 
accidental act (Ibn Ezra and the Karaites; see above). S. R. Driver (1892: 213), 
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who posits that the jussive utehi is equivalent to the infinitive lihyot, and Joiion 
(1923: $167e), who emends the jussive to imperfect wattihyeh, clearly also hold 
that this clause is part of the protasis. But as part of the protasis this clause 
should begin wehayetd; MT’s utehi rather indicates a consequence, hence it 
belongs with the apodosis (Ehrlich 1899-1900). Also, the antecedent of y otdh is 
the menstruant (v 19); therefore, her menses began prior to intercourse. Finally, 
the structure of the pericope—v 24 is a collapsed version of vv 19b-20a; because 
v 24b parallels v 20a, v 24a must correspond to v 19b—shows that this clause 
deals with the consequence of intercourse with a menstruant. The conclusion is 
therefore inescapable: (2) this clause is part of the apodosis (Saadiah). 

Scrupulousness in avoiding sexual intercourse with a menstruant is one of 
the attributes of righteousness (Ezek 18:6) and its disregard, one of the sins of 
Israel's leaders (Ezek 22:10; cf. Cant 8:12). It is a cardinal accusation that 
Qumran levies against the Jerusalemite priesthood: “Also they pollute the Tem¬ 
ple inasmuch as they do not keep separate according to the Torah, but lie with 
her who sees the blood of her discharge" (CD 5:6-7; dam zobdh ‘the blood of 
her discharge’ refers not to the abnormal discharge of v 25 [Rabin 1954: 19] but 
to dam yihyeh zobdh of v 19, her menses). 

It may be questioned, of course, why this taboo is so severe; all other 
contacts with the menstruant result only in a one-day impurity, whereas in this 
case it involves the identical degree of impurity as borne by the menstruant 
herself: seven days plus contagion to other things and persons upon contact. 
J. W. Burton, in his study of the Nuer of Africa, provides the needed illumina¬ 
tion: “The necessity (among the Nuer) of maintaining the distance between 
bleeding youths (undergoing initiation) and pregnant women, and between 
bleeding women (menstruants) and potential life (intercourse) is thus a symbolic 
statement of the necessity for keeping life-creating processes from potentially 
life-destructive forces" (1974: 530). Thus it may be the loss of both life-giving 
semen and genital blood that evokes the utmost horror of the legislator (see 
further Comment G below). 

he shall be impure seven days. And all of the regulations concerning the 
menstruant (vv 19-23) now apply to him (see below). 

any bedding on which he lies shall become impure (wekobhammiskdb *dser- 
yiskab *dldyw yitmd y ). This sentence refers to v 20a, which heads the series of 
consequences resulting from contact with the menstruant (vv 20a-23), implying 
that all of them also apply to the man who copulated with her. This is a perfect 
example of an incipit (for another example in this chapter see the Note on 
v 19b). The Karaites, however, being literalists, claim that he defiles only bed¬ 
ding but not other furniture, and they deny that the person who touches them is 
contaminated (Keter Torah). The rabbis also hold that one who cohabits with a 
menstruant causes a lesser impurity than the menstruant herself, namely, his 
bedding or seat cannot contaminate persons (m. Zabim 5:11; cf. 5:6; m. Kelim 
1:3; b. Nid. 33a). 
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25. When a woman has a discharge of blood . we*i$8d ki-yazub zob damah y 
literally, "Regarding a woman when her blood discharge flows.” Why this cir¬ 
cumlocution? Could not the text simply have read we D is2d ki tihyeh zabd ‘When 
a woman has a discharge’, corresponding in form to the formula for the male, 

>ts ki tihyeh zab ‘When any man has a discharge’? There are two reasons that 
motivate the change: her discharge is blood, and that factor had to be men¬ 
tioned; and the zab formula has already been preempted by the menstruant, 
we’issd ki-tihyeh zabd. 

for many days (yamim rabbim). The time is not specified. The disorder can 
last for years (e.g., Matt 9:20; Mark 5:25; Luke 8:43). The rabbis opt for a 
minimum of three days beyond her normal menstrual seven (Sipra y Mesora c 
Zabim par. 5:9). 

not at the time of her menstrual impurity . beld* c et-niddatah, in other words, 
separated from and not continuous with her normal catamenial period (cf. Sipra y 
Mesora c Zab. 8:2). 

beyond the time of her menstrual impurity. c al-niddatah y to wit, continuous 
with and extending beyond her normal catamenial period. 

as long as her impure discharge lasts, kol-yeme zob tum y dtdh y literally, "all 
the days of the discharge of her impurity.” This expression distinguishes the 
abnormal discharge of the zabd from the normal discharge of the menstruant 
(see the Note on 30b). 

she shall be impure (teme^a hi 9 [Aw*]). This wording corresponds to the 
verdict for the zab: tdme y hu* (v 2b[3). The rabbis maintain that all who live in 
the Promised Land are susceptible to the impurity of discharge, even proselytes, 
slaves, and the like (m. Zabim 2:1), proof of a long, continuous tradition that 
discharges from non-Israelites contaminate the sanctuary (P) or land (H). 

26. Her bedding and seat are mentioned, but not her riding seat (cf. v 9). It 
is subsumed under the category of her seat, just as in the case of the menstruant 
(v 20b) and in the summary statement for the zab (v 10). 

like bedding during her menstrual impurity (kemiSkab niddatah). A reference 
to vv 20, 21 and v 23. That is to say, she contaminates her bedding, anyone or 
anything touching the bedding, and anyone touching an object that is on her 
bedding while she is on it. Thus her law follows that of the menstruant, not that 
of the zab. The reason is obvious: both women are alike because this discharge is 
that of blood, whereas the discharge of the zab is slightly less severe (see the 
Note on "it,” v 23). 

as during her menstrual impurity (ketum’at niddatah). A reference to vv 20b, 
22. Her seat also resembles that of the menstruant: it contaminates persons, 
objects, and anyone touching an object that is on the chair while she is sitting 
on it. The menstruant s seat differs from the seat of the zab in another respect: 
touching the latter results in a lesser impurity requiring ablutions (v 10a), 
whereas touching the seat of the menstruant or of the zabd also requires laun- 
dering (v 21a). The rabbis astutely note that the text does not state kime nid- 
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datah 'as during her menstrual period': her bedding or seat is impure only as 
long as she is upon it, but once she leaves it, it is impure not for seven days but 
only for one day: ablutions and evening terminate the impurity (cf. Sipra, 
Mesora c Zab. 8:10). 

27. them (bam). With two MSS and the LXX, read bah ‘her'. Which is 
preferable? The MT's bam implies that the structure of the pericope on the 
zaba follows that of the menstruant: v 26 || v 20; v 27 || vv 21-22, thus the case 
for touching her bedding and seat is complete. But what about impurity in¬ 
curred in touching her? If it is to be derived a fortiori from v 19b, we would 
have to conclude that touching the zabd requires no laundering! But surely this 
is impossible: if touching the zab necessitates laundering, then touching the 
zaba, an equal if not greater source of impurity (see the Notes on “it," v 23 and 
“like bedding," v 26), should certainly require laundering! If, however, we follow 
the reading bah 'her', then the structure of the pericope on the zaba is modeled 
on that of the zab: v 26 || v 4; v 27 || v 7. What about the impurity incurred in 
touching her bedding and seat (|| vv 5-6)? It can logically be derived a fortiori 
from the menstruant (vv 21-22). Moreover, it has already been alluded to in 
v 26. As pointed out (see the Notes on v 26), the reference to the menstruant's 
bedding and seat implies that all of their regulations apply equally to the bed¬ 
ding and seat of the zaba. Thus the reading bah is preferable. 

he shall launder his clothes (wekibbes begadayw). Again, there are two pos¬ 
sibilities. (1) If the MT's bam is retained, then this verse deals with the impurity 
incurred in touching her bedding or seat. The law here would be equivalent to 
that of the menstruant but different from the law of the zab: touching the 
latter’s seat does not require laundering. The reason (as explained in the Note 
on “it," v 10) is that the discharge from the female (blood) generates a severer 
impurity than the discharge from the male. (2) If, instead, we follow the reading 
bah , then the verse deals with the consequences of touching the zaba. But now 
the zabd and the menstruant are not alike: touching the menstruant (v 19b) 
does not require laundering. This difference also makes sense: the abnormal 
discharge of the zabd is surely a severer impurity than the natural discharge of 
the menstruant, by analogy to the more complex purification rite incumbent 
upon the zaba (vv 28-30). Thus, just as the zabd’s purification requirement is 
severer than that of the menstruant, we should expect some indication that her 
impurity is also severer. This might be it—one who touches her also launders. 
Also, whereas the menstruant does not communicate impurity by touch (see the 
Note or “whoever touches her," v 19), the zaba, bearing a severer impurity, 
does. Furthermore, we must also assume that one who copulates with the zabd 
fully incurs impurity of the same degree as hers, an a fortiori deduction from the 
case of the menstruant (v 24). 

28. When (we y im). The purificatory rite of the zab begins with ki (v 13). 
Why not here as well? Perhaps, as the rites are identical, they are not considered 
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a new item And the possibility is that the author of this chapter wishes to allow 
only seven mentions of ki (see the Note on If, v 8). 

she is healed (tabard). This use of tahar implies physical, not ritual, purifica¬ 
tion (cf. Sipra, Mesora c Zab. 9:1; and see the Note on "is healed/' v 13). 

and after that she shall be pure, we’ahar tithar, that is, after the seven days 
and implicitly after she has laundered her clothes and bathed her body in spring 
water (v 13). Alternatively, this clause might be rendered "and after that she 
shall purify herself," in other words, after the seven days have elapsed she shall 
launder and bathe. For this usage in the qal , see Num 31:24. Or, the qal here 
might be equivalent to the niph c al y having a reflexive meaning as in wehitteharu 
‘purify yourselves' (Num 8:7). In either case, the verb tahar connotes ritual 
purification. 

29. and bring them (wehebi’a y otam). A shortened form for ubd y lipne 
YHWH . . . unetdndm ‘he shall come before the Lord . . . and give them' 
(v 14), and the indication that the pericope on the zdbd is structured on that of 
the zab but in a condensed form. 

The accent on the afformative a in the hiphSl perfect preceded by a sequen¬ 
tial waw is unusual (Ibn Ezra). It is attested only once more, in wehibdila 
happaroket ‘the veil shall divide’ (Exod 26:33; Radak). The reason seems to be 
that the Masoretes attempted to avoid a hiatus with the first syllable of the 
following word (GKC $53r; Joiion 1923: $33). 

30. for her impure discharge (mizzob turn’d tah). The comparable phrase for 
the zab reads mizzobo ‘for his discharge' (v 15b). Why the addition of tum’atdh 
here, particularly when the tendency of this pericope is to abbreviate the peric¬ 
ope on the zab? The answer may well be that its purpose is to distinguish the 
zaba from the menstruant, who is also defined by the term zdbd (v 19), to wit: 
although the menstruant also discharges blood, the severer impurity (turn’d) of 
the zdbd necessitates sacrificial expiation (Wessely 1846). 

The sectaries of Qumran mandate a more stringent rule: WHY’H y L 
TWKL QWDS W y L [TBW y ] y L HMQDS c D BW HSmS BYWM HSMYNY 
She (the zdbd) may neither eat sacred food nor [enter] into the sanctuary until 
the sun sets on the eighth day’ (4QDk9 2:3-4). From this as yet unpublished 
text two significant points can be derived. First, couched in the language used 
for the parturient during her purificatory period (12:4b), we leam that the zdbd 
may not come into contact with sancta. This rule corresponds precisely to the 
Priestly system regarding all severe impurity bearers (Comment F, Table D-2). 
Second, her impurity to sancta ends not with her sacrifices on the moming of 
the eighth day, as stated in this verse, but later, with sunset. Precisely the same 
situation, as I have noted, holds for the scale-diseased person at Qumran (see the 
Note on the entrance to the Tent of Meeting," 14:11). Qumran’s principle of 
homogenization is again at work. It was found operating in the case of scale 
disease to equate its termination with that of minor impurity bearers who termi¬ 
nate their impurity at sunset. Predictably, what Qumran ordained for scale 
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disease would apply equally to other major impurity bearers. This new text 
supplies the proof. 

31. You shall set apart . . . from (wehizzartem . . . mi-). The root is nzr, 
and in the niph c al and niphHl, followed by the preposition min, it carries the 
connotation “to separate, withdraw from." The rabbis pinpoint its meaning 
accurately: *en nezird y ella* haprdsd 'every nzr implies separation’ ( Sipra , Mesora c 
Zab. 9:6; Tgs. Ps.-J. and Onq.). Thus the priests are enjoined weyinndzeru miq- 
qodse ‘separate themselves from the sacred donations of [the Israelites]’ 
(Lev 22:2). The Israelite is warned lest weyinndzer me’aharay ‘he separate him¬ 
self from me [the Lord]’ (Ezek 14:7; cf. v 5). Followed by the preposition le, the 
verb takes on the meaning of “separate to, dedicate.” For example, while the 
Nazirite is enjoined miyyayin wesekar yazzir ‘He shall abstain from wine and 
beer’ (Num 6:3a), he is also defined as one who wehizzir laYHWH ‘separates/ 
dedicates to the Lord’ (Num 6:12; cf. vv 2, 5, 6). Thus the Nazirite (nazir) is so 
called because of both “separating” abstentions from impure practices on the 
one hand, and dedicated service to the Lord, on the other. Conversely, backslid¬ 
ing Israel is condemned because wayinnazeru labboset ‘they separated/dedicated 
themselves to shamefulness (i.e., the Baal)’ (Hos 9:10). Returning to the passage 
in Leviticus, we find that the imperative (dabberu) in the plural, ostensibly 
addressed to Moses and Aaron (v 2), is actually aimed at the priests whose 
perpetual function is to separate Israel from impurity (10:10; Saadiah), that is, to 
teach the Israelites (10:11; Ezek 44:23) to abstain from impurity and to purify 
them when it occurs lest they bring about the pollution of the Sanctuary (see 
below). 

Alternatively, one might emend this word, with the LXX and Sam., to read 
wehizhartem ‘you shall warn’, a hiphHl from the root zhr (a rendering also 
considered by the rabbis (Sipra, Mesora c Zab. 9:7; cf. Philo, Laws 3. 15). It is 
also possible to support the MT, regarding the omitted he as a suppressed weak 
guttural (Gorg 1980). This interpretation, however, is less satisfying. What is 
the purpose of “warning,” if the impurities listed in this chapter are mostly 
unavoidable (Driver and White 1898)? Moreover, it is Israel’s prophet who 
warns (Ezek 33:7-9), while the priest teaches. 

from their impurity (mittum^atam). Which impurity? There are three pos¬ 
sibilities. (1) This verse is a summation of all impurities mentioned in chaps. 11— 
15 (cf. Sipra, Tazria c par. 1:3; Bekhor Shor), and the mention of the sanctuary’s 
pollution connects it with chap. 16. If so, perhaps the subscript (vv 32-33) is an 
addition (Koch 1959: 9). (2) This verse may come from the hand of H (see the 
Note on “my Tabernacle,” below) and hence be an insertion into the chapter. 
If so, it would still be a summation of chaps. 11-15. (3) The impurity is only 
that of genital discharges (chap. 15) and is where it belongs, a peroration to the 
regulations and before the subscript. A definitive answer eludes me. 

lest they die (weld* yamutu). Because the punishment for willfully polluting 
the sanctuary is karet (cf. Num 19:13, 20), this verse is proof that mut (qal) is 
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equivalent to kdret (Sipre Num 125). There can be no doubt that mut (qal; in 
distinction to hemit, hiphHl) denotes death by divine agency (Milgrom 1970a: 
5—8). But is it equivalent to kdret? A glance at the mut penalties in P will help 
clarify the problem. For convenience, they are tabulated below: 


Violator 

Violation 

Source 

1. High Priest 

Improper entry to the shrine 

Lev 16:2, 13 

2. Priests 

Improper officiation 

Exod 28:43; 



30:20-21; Lev 



10:9 

3. Priests 

Prohibited mourning 

Lev 10:6 

4. Priests 

Delinquent “guarding” 

Lev 22:9 

5. Levites 

Touching the sancta 

Num 4:15 

6. Levites 

Viewing (the dismantling of) the sancta 

Num 4:19—20 

7. Levites 

encroachment 

Num 18:3 

8. Laity 

encroachment 

Num 17:28; 18:22 


All eight violations whose penalty is death by divine agency deal with dese¬ 
cration (hll'), not pollution (tm } ). Still, the clash of the sacred with the impure is 
subject to kdret, as explicitly specified for the lay person or priest who eats sacred 
food in a state of impurity (7:20-21; 22:3). Does this, then, mean that in the 
present verse, which speaks of the pollution of the sanctuary, mut is equivalent 
to karet? Not necessarily. We have already determined that kdret means “extir¬ 
pation"’: it not only signifies the death of the sinner but also the end of his line 
(chap. 7, Comment D). The karet would be inappropriate here. Our verse is 
concerned not with the individual but with the nation, bene yi&rd'el. All Israel¬ 
ites are addressed (hence the plurals), and the pollution of the sanctuary means 
the total destruction of Israel: all will die. Thus, instead of using kdret, which 
addresses the individual (e.g., hannepes hahi * 7:20, 21, 27; hannepes hd’dkelet, 
7:18, 25), the verse employs mut and focuses on the death of the nation. Finally, 
it should not escape notice that the divine quid pro quo is at work here: if Israel 
produces impurity and thereby adds to the realm of death, it too will die. The 
association of impurity with death is described in Comment G below. 

through their impurity (betum’atam). The impurity can be incurred any¬ 
where in the camp; it need not be brought into the sanctuary. If this verse refers 
to all of the pericopes in chaps. 11-15, it includes not only the major impurities 
whose sacrificial requirements imply that the sanctuary has been polluted, but 
even the minor impurities, such as eating carcasses (chap. 11), which, however, 
turn into major impurities if their purification is neglected (see the Comment 
on 5:1-13). 

my Tabernacle (miSkani). The use of the first person and of the root nzr 
(22:4) raises the suspicion that the verse may be an interpolation from the hand 
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of H (see the Introduction, $H). The objection may be raised that this verse is 
concerned with the purity of the sanctuary rather than of the land (18:25-28). 
But the purity of the sanctuary is still not far from the mind of H: not only must 
the sanctuary be revered (19:30; 26:2), it must not be polluted (20:3). 

32. This is the procedure for (zo’t torat). There are five torot dealing with 
impurity (11:46; 12:7; 14:2, 32; 14:54-57; 15:32) which correspond to the five 
torot on sacrifices (6:2, 7, 18; 7:1, 11) (Hoffmann 1953). If this balance was 
intentional, then it would point to a sixth tora (13:59) as being a subsequent 
interpolation (see the Note on 13:59). If v 3 also reads zo y t torat (with the 
LXX), the count would not change, for vv 3, 32 would serve as an inclusio for 
the single unit on genital discharges, just as 14:2, 32 encloses the unit on scale 
disease. 

the one who has a discharge (hazzab). Is this term the first in the series of 
subjects summarized in the subscript, or is it the title of the subscript? This 
question must be asked because the zab occurs again in v 33a3. The answer will 
have to wait until the latter citation is discussed. 

for the one who has an emission of semen (wa’aser tese 3 mimmennu sikbat- 
zera < ). A resume of vv 16-18 that deals with seminal discharge. 

and becomes impure thereby (letom’a-bah). As rendered, this clause seems 
superfluous. After all, the other enumerated cases also cause impurity without 
having to say so. Perhaps the verb should be vocalized as a pi c el: letamme y ah-bah 
'to contaminate her with it (the semen)’. This clause would then comprise two 
parts: semen emission (vv 16-17) and sexual intercourse (v 18). 

33. and for the one who is in her menstrual infirmity (wehaddawa benid- 
datah). A resume of vv 19-23. The idiom is borrowed from 12:2 (cf. 20:18). The 
word torat forms a multiple construct chain with several nouns in the absolute 
state: hazzab . . . wehaddawa . . . wehazzab (vv 32-33; Ehrlich 1908-14). 

and for anyone, male or female , who has a discharge (wehazzab y et-zobo 
lazzakar welanneqeba). A resume of vv 2-15, 25-30 (note 'et-zobo, v 3b). This 
clause is suspect on two counts: it repeats one of the terms, zab, and breaks the 
ordered sequence of this chapter’s units: male discharges (vv 2-15), seminal 
emission (vv 16-18), menstruation (vv 19-23), [male and female discharges 
(vv 2-15, 25-30)], sex with a menstruant (v 24). Thus this clause, v 33a(3, is an 
insertion. It is probably the work of a later editor who thought that the initial 
phrase in the series, zo y t torat hazzab, was the title for the entire chapter—"this 
is the procedure for the one who has a discharge” (the present rendering)—and 
he felt it necessary to insert this clause, which would also distinguish between 
the zab (vv 2-15) and the zaba (vv 25-30). Instead, the original order may have 
been as follows: zab, male and female (vv 2-15, 25-30), seminal emission 
(vv 16-18), menstruation (vv 19-23), sex with the menstruant (v 24). Does this 
hypothetical reconstruction also imply that originally the unit on the zaba was 
joined to that of the zab? Hardly! The structure and wording of the zaba unit is 
dependent on that of the menstruant (e.g., 25b, 26a3, b3) and must therefore 
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follow it. Rather, as the conjectured order implies, the term zab is inclusive of 
male and female. It must not be forgotten that zdbd is a technical term in 
rabbinic Hebrew for the woman with a chronic flux. It is not the biblical term. 
On the contrary, zdbd describes the menstruant (v 19a). Thus in the absence of 
a technical term for the woman, her condition is subsumed under the term zab. 
Indeed, even the interpolator had to resort to the circumlocation hdzzab, male 

or female” in order to include the female. 

and for a man who lies with an impure woman (ulei$ dser yiskab Hm- 

teme’d). A resume of v 24. 


Comments: Genital Discharges 

A. The Menstruant 

Ramban writes as follows: 

In ancient days menstruants kept very isolated, for they ever were re¬ 
ferred to as niddot on account of their isolation, because they did not 
approach people and did not speak with them. For the ancients in their 
wisdom knew that their breath is harmful, their gaze is detrimental and 
makes a bad impression, as the philosophers have explained. . . . And 
the menstruants dwelled isolated in tents where no one entered, just as 
our rabbis have mentioned in the Baraita de Massekat Niddah: “A 
learned man is forbidden to greet a menstruant.” Rabbi Nehemiah says, 
“Even the utterance of her mouth is impure.” Said Rabbi Yochanan: 
“One is forbidden to walk after a menstruant and tread her footsteps, 
which are as impure as a corpse; so is the dust upon which the men¬ 
struant stepped impure, and it is forbidden to derive any benefit from 
her work.” (on Gen 31:35) 

Today it is recognized that the work cited by Ramban is a sectarian docu¬ 
ment, composed in Palestine probably in Gaonic times (end of the first millen¬ 
nium c.e. ), which does not reflect rabbinic halakha (Enc/ud 4.4, 194; 12.1145- 
46). A survey of the former’s rules will confirm the disparity. The menstruant is 
forbidden to boil, bake, or sift in the preparation of food for her husband. She 
may not pour water for him from an earthen vessel or strip the bed. She may not 
sit with the members of her household around the table or place her hand in the 
dish with them. It is forbidden to fill a cup of wine to give her a drink. It is 
forbidden to greet her or look at her. It is forbidden to recite a blessing in her 
presence lest she respond with Amen and desecrate the name of God. She may 
not enter a house full of sacred books, or a house prepared for prayer. She may 
not comb her hair or pare her nails by her bed, lest they fall on the floor and are 
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trod upon by her husband or children. A man is forbidden to walk after a 
menstruant or to tread her dust because it is impure. 

These regulations for the menstruant are refuted by the Babylonian Tal¬ 
mud, which states categorically that a menstruant may attend to all of the needs 
of her household, with the exception of filling her husband’s cup of wine, mak¬ 
ing his bed, and washing him ( b. Ketub. 61a). In the homeland, however, sev¬ 
erer restrictions were imposed. The biblical doctrine that the land of Canaan 
was holy (H) led to the principle, adopted by many of the pious, that the laws of 
purity observed in the sanctuary should prevail in the Land (tentatively, see the 
Introduction, JE). Moreover, after the destruction of the Temple and, indeed, 
with the encouragement of the rabbis, the same purity rules were transferred 
into the home and its occupants were urged to come to the dining table in a 
state of purity. Hence, it is no wonder that in the rabbinic statements stemming 
from the Holy Land, a harsher attitude toward the menstruant prevailed. She 
was quarantined in a special house known as “a house for impurities (or impurity 
bearers)” ( m . Nid. 7:4); indeed, Josephus affirms that she was isolated (Ant 
3.261); she was called galmuda ‘segregated’ (Rabbi Akiba, Ros. Has. 26a); it was 
forbidden to eat with a menstruant (t. Sabb. 1:14), nor was she permitted to 
attend to her household duties even before she was totally segregated ( J Abot R. 
Nat I, 1:4). A Qumran text, as yet unpublished, warns the menstruant 
WBKWL MWDH [>L\ TT C RB B$B C T YMYH B c BWR >SR L[WY t&L T 
M[H]NY QD[W§Y] ySR’L ‘During her seven days (impurity) she should 
(strive) with all her might [not] to intermingle lest she defile the c[amps] of the 
hol[y ones] of Israel” (4QThr AI:5--6). If my reconstruction of this text is 
correct, it confirms my interpretation of 11QT 48:14-17, that the Qumran 
sectaries did not banish the menstruant—an extreme they applied only to the 
scale-diseased person—but quarantined her within their community (details in 
Milgrom 1978b: 512-18). Thus, in this respect, they advocated the severer 
procedure that obtained among their Jewish brethren in the Holy Land. 

Be that as it may, ideological differences between Babylonia and Palestine 
do not explain the severities of the latter. In fact, Babylonia was not exempt 
from the morbid terror of being in the presence of a menstruant. For example: 
“If a menstruant woman passes between two [men], if it is at the beginning of 
her menses, she will slay one of them, and if it is at the end of her menses, she 
will cause strife between them” ( b. Pesah. Ilia). Moreover, menstrual blood 
was regarded as a powerful charm: “If a woman sees a snake . . . she should 
take some of her hair and fingernails and throw them at it and say, ‘I am 
menstruous’” (b. Sabb. 110a; further examples in Dinari 1979-80: 310-11). 
Thus it was the fear of menstrual blood as the repository of demonic forces that, 
most likely, caused the ostracism of the menstruant. In other words, we are 
dealing with a worldwide male psychological phenomenon. 

The abhorrence of the menstruant is a cardinal rule among all primitive 
societies. The impurity extends to things she touches such as eating and cooking 
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utensils, weapons, food, and even footpaths. The effects can be deleterious: crop 
failures, disease, military defeat, hunting failures (Frazer 1911-15: 3.145-47). 
The result is that she is isolated. Each Ndembu and Nuer village has at least one 
grass hut near the edge of the bush for menstruants (Turner 1967: 78; Evans- 
Pritchard 1951: 125; for the Coorg of India, see Srinivas 1952). Primitives do 
not confuse catamenial flow with other blood loss. The menstrual discharge, 
before it leaves the woman’s body is an embryonic human being, which is alive 
and which, were it not expelled, would assume a human form . . . but what 
terrifies the Maoris is that it nevertheless continues to live, but as the dead live, 
as a spirit” (Levy-Bruhl 1935: 313). Perhaps Monica Wilson’s description of the 
menstrual taboos of the Nyakyusa best conveys the obsessive fears that motivate 
them: 

Contact with menstrual blood or a menstruating woman is held to be 
dangerous to a man, more particularly to a warrior, hence there is an 
absolute taboo on intercourse during menstruation (for five to eight days) 
and restrictions on cooking for a man. A menstruating woman does not 
blow up the fire on which her husband’s food is cooking, or squeeze the 
food to test whether it is ready, or scrape ash off bananas or sweet 
potatoes she has roasted, or serve food, for “her breath comes from her 
belly and it is dirty; her belly is dirty on account of the menstrual blood. 

All her body is dirty. She does not wash. When she washes, you, the 
husband, think that the flow has dried up and catch hold of her!” So a 
woman who is menstruating fans the fire instead of blowing it, and calls 
a co-wife or a child to serve the food she has cooked. She does not even 
crouch over the fire to warm herself, lest she contaminate it; and she 
neither uses the common calabash cup for drinking nor scoops water 
from the household water jar with her hand, but fashions a cup for 
herself from a leaf, or has her own little water-pot. She avoids passing 
behind or shaking hands with a man; she avoids a new-born infant; she 
keeps well away from cattle, neither passing behind them when they are 
in the homestead nor clearing out dung from the byre; she avoids touch¬ 
ing medicines or entering the house of a doctor; and she avoids eating 
pumpkin or pumpkin leaves, or picking them. These taboos are enforced 
lest she injure men or infants or cattle or medicines, for “she is dirty” 
and her dirt is thought to cause purging and to rot medicines, and she, 
for her part, fears lest the medicines with which men protect themselves 
and their cattle may injure her, causing her menstrual flow to “last a 
whole month.” (1957: 131-32) 

Israel s neighbors were similarly obsessed, if in more sophisticated ways. In 
gypt, there is no evidence that the menstruant was regarded as dangerously 
impure except in contact with the sacred. An inscription of the Ptolemaic 
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period (AA 2 [1883]: 181; RA 13 [1889]: 70ff.) states that “people who had 
become impure through sexual intercourse (Herod. 2.64), birth, miscarriage, 
menstruation, etc. had to pay dues before being admitted into the temple at 
Ptolemais. These were apparently paid into a money-box at the entrance to the 
temple” (Blackman 1951: 481). Possibly, the money box was a “slot machine”; 
the inserted coin would release water for purification (ibid.). The temple at Esna 
laid down a rule that those who wished to enter were required to be washed, 
purified, properly dressed, and to have abstained from sex for at least one day 
(Sauneron 1962: 480). The washing, however, was generally not in the form of a 
bath. Reliefs of the Pharaoh or the priests taking their ablutions show water 
being poured over them through a spout (Bleeker 1966). 

In Mesopotamia, the terms musukkatu and possibly haristu can refer either 
to a parturient or to a menstruant. Despite the paucity of evidence, it is clear 
that the menstruant was considered defiled and defiling: “If a man touches a 
musukkatu woman who is passing by, for six days he will not [be pure]”; “Water 
into which no haristu has descended, no musukatta has washed her hands” 
(CAD, 10.239); “As for a woman of the harem for whom intercourse is forbid¬ 
den (sa la qarabsani), she may not come into the presence of the king” (Weid- 
ner 1954-56: 276, lines 46-47; cf. CAD, Q 233b). The kind of ablutions re¬ 
quired for worship is not clear. Both verbs, mesu ‘wash [the hands]' and ramaku 
‘bathe', are attested. For example: “If you enter the temple of Ishtar with your 
hands unwashed, you (invalidate what you have done)” (Wiseman 1953: 63, 
lines 38-40). Yet officiants would bathe before offering the sacrifice (. ANET 3 
33a; 331b; 332a; 339a) and for certain ceremonies a ritual bath house, the bit 
rimki, was set up for this purpose (Laess0e 1955). There is even less evidence for 
the impurity of the menstruant in Hittite society, for the texts as yet have not 
revealed a word for menstruation. It is, however, significant that arma- ‘moon’ is 
associated with sickness and weakness as well as with pregnancy and menstrua¬ 
tion (Moyer 1969: 70). 

The impurity of menstruation was also accepted by the Arabs (Koran 2:222; 
cf. Smith 1927: 447-48). There is mere precise information from southern 
Arabia that not only is the menstruant considered impure but anyone who 
cohabited with her or even touched her was required to bathe (ANET 1 665; see 
the Note on v 17). There is more information on the menstruant from the 
Hellenistic world. Beliefs concerning her malevolent power abound. Even an 
Aristotle affirms that the menstruant dims the mirror in front of which she 
stares, and Pliny claims that she blights agriculture and rusts tools (details in 
Parker 1983: 102-3). Purification, however, is required of her only as a condition 
for entering a temple, and then it is found exclusively in late texts. Earlier ones, 
surprisingly, while banishing the parturient from the temple, say nothing about 
a menstruant (e.g., the Cyrene cathartic law, Parker 1983: 336, lines 16-20). 
This fact has led one authority to write, “In the hieroi nomoi of the Greek 
temples we might have expected to find under this head (pollution) some rule of 
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tabu concerning menstruous women, about whom the code of Leviticus is anx¬ 
iously severe; but no direct evidence touching this matter has yet been found, 
and probably none will be; for the Greek religious mind was more easy and 
tolerant than the Hebrew, and the vast number of priestesses would make the 
application of any such rule very different" (Farnell 1951: 486). Farnell may be 
right concerning the Greek position, but on Leviticus he is dead wrong; see 
below. 

Rabbinic tradition asserts that the Zoroastrians were chaste in sexual mat¬ 
ters ( b. Ber. 8b), and centuries later Maimonides writes that “the (Zoroastrian) 
menstruating woman remains isolated in her house; the places upon which she 
treads are burned; whoever speaks with her becomes impure; and if a wind that 
blows passes over a menstruating woman and a pure individual, the latter be¬ 
comes impure" (Guide 3.47). Maimonides’ information is confirmed by Zoroas- 
trian texts The menstruant is isolated during her period plus an extra day. She 
must avoid touching or even looking at others. She is not allowed to touch food 
with her bare hands, thereby contaminating it, but must eat wearing gloves. 
When she goes to her chamber, which is apparently located outside the home, 
dust is spread on the ground along her path, so that she will not directly touch 
the ground. She must not walk out in the rain, and thus contaminate it. Her 
look can even defile the sun, moon, and stars (Culpepper 1974). Hindu taboos 
are just as strict. Whoever cohabits with a menstruant loses his vitality and 
wisdom (Manu 4.40-41). Touching or even seeing a menstruant is defiling 
(Manu 5.85—86). Of course, menstruants are barred from temples (Ferro-Luzzi 
1974). 

In Israel, the attitude to the menstruant may not have been very much 
different. There is very little evidence, but some non-Priestly biblical verses 
point in that direction: “You will treat as impure the silver overlay of your 
images and the golden plating of your idols. You will cast them out like a 
menstrous woman ( dawa; cf. Lev 12:2; 15:33). ‘Out!’ you will call to them" 
(Isa 30:22). 4 They shall throw their silver into the streets, and their gold shall be 
treated as a nidda . . therefore I will make them (the adornments) into a 
nidda (Ezek 7:19-20). Thus the menstruant (nidda) not only was isolated; she 
was ostracized and abhorred. “The Lord has summoned against Jacob his ene¬ 
mies all about him; Jerusalem has become among them a nidda” (Lam 1:17). 
The land that you are about to possess is nidda through (the) niddat (of) the 
peoples of the land, through their abhorrent practices with which they, in their 
impurity, have filled it from one end to the other" (Ezra 9:11). The menstruant, 
therefore, is a metaphor for extreme pollution, ultimate revulsion. 

Against this backdrop of Israel s immediate and remote contemporaries and 
what was probably the dominant practice within Israel itself (see above), the 
nestly legislation on the menstruant is all the more remarkable. First and 
oremost, she is neither banished from the community nor even isolated within 
er ome. The implicit assumption of the pericope on the menstruant is that 
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she lives at home, communicating with her family and performing her house¬ 
hold chores. How is this possible, considering the severity of her impurity: even 
more than the zdb , she can contaminate an object she does not even touch if 
her bed or seat connect them (v 23)! The answer, the ingenious answer of the 
legislators, was to restrict her impurity to that which was underneath her, in 
effect, whatever might receive a drop of menstrual blood. Of course, she herself 
was rendered impure and, in turn, could render persons and objects impure. 
Thus anyone touching her is contaminated (v 19b). But what if she touches 
someone? The text is silent. It was not silent on this matter in the case of the 
zdb. It stated explicitly that anyone he touches becomes impure but only if he 
does so with unrinsed hands (v 11). The conclusion is inescapable: the men- 
struant may touch (though Qumran thought otherwise: see the Note on “laun¬ 
der his clothes/' v 7). As long as she is scrupulous about rinsing her hands, she 
may clean the house, cook and serve the food, and perform whatever other 
chores she desires. All she needs is a separate bed, a separate chair, and the 
discretion to stay out of her family's reach. Thus the lenient rulings recorded in 
the Babylonian Talmud, cited above, are in complete agreement with the bibli¬ 
cal text. Technically, even the rabbis’ few restrictions—filling her husband's cup 
of wine, making his bed, and even washing him—could be performed without 
contaminating him. But the evidence from other texts, rabbinic and nonrab- 
binic alike, indicates that the people at large and many of their spiritual leaders, 
particularly in Palestine, rejected these leniencies, even though they were rooted 
in the Torah. The attitude to the menstruant continued to be dominated by 
fear. 

Finally, it should be noted that in ancient times (and, indeed, until the 
present age) women did not menstruate frequently during their childbearing 
years: “Menstruation as we know it today is largely a product of contraception 
and of an increase in the number of childbearing years. Until this century, most 
women spent the years between their first menses around the age of 14 and their 
menopause at age 35 or 40 either pregnant or breastfeeding. Today, improved 
nutrition and health care have pushed the onset of first menses earlier, to about 
age 12, and delayed menopause until about age 50" (Henig 1982: 65). Further¬ 
more, it is clear from biblical passages (cf. 1 Sam 1:22-24; Isa 7:15; 28:9-10; 
2 Macc 7:27) that mothers nursed their children up to three years, resulting in 
the suppression of the menses (evidence collected in Gruber 1987: n. 40). The 
implication of this evidence is that the biblical woman, who was generally in a 
state of pregnancy or nursing, was rarely excluded from participating in the cult. 

B. The Communicability of Impurity, by David P. Wright 

The following diagrams and an explanatory preface are taken from Wright’s 
doctoral dissertation, which ingeniously employs a “trees" device to illustrate 
the complexities of impurity transmission. I have indicated the relevant biblical 
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verses on the branches. Also appended are my comments on the first three 
diagrams: the zdb r the mcnstruant, and the zdbd. Wright s says, 

I have devised “trees" to illustrate the communicability of impurity so 
that it may be comprehended in a glance. Each tree consists of the 
“father” of uncleanness, to use rabbinic terminology, with branches 
showing “offspring” of impurities. Certain sigla are used to denote 
whether an offspring is human or inanimate, in what way the person or 
object was contacted, the manner in which they are purified and the 
duration of the impurity. Deductions are bracketed and deduced 
branches occur with dashed lines. 

For greater detail (particularly in the rabbinic system) and extensive explanatory 
notes, see Wright 1987: 179-219). 

Key to sigla in the charts of figs. 15-30: 

a denotes the “father” contacting the “offspring” in the described man¬ 
ner 

b denotes the “offspring” contacting the “father” in the described man¬ 
ner 

B a bed (Heb. miskdb) 

br breaking, of earthenware vessels 

c contact by carrying 

e contact by eating 

F purification of metal utensils by fire 
i contact by sexual intercourse 

I contact by lying on something 

L laundering one’s clothes (kibbes) 

o overhang, contracting impurity by being in the same enclosure with an 
impurity 

P a person 

r contact by riding 

s contact by sitting 

sp contact by spitting 

spr contact by sprinkling 

S a saddle (merkdb) 

T a thing, object 

t contact by touch 

u contact by something being under someone 

w washing, bathing for people, rinsing or immersing for utensils 
wp purification by the water of purgation 
x indefinite length of impurity 
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() in parentheses are the requirements for purification and the duration of 
the impurity 
(1) a one-day impurity 
(7) a seven-day impurity 
[] brackets indicate a deduction 

a dotted line indicates a deduced branch 

The following impurities are not diagrammed in the charts: 

The parturient in her first stage of impurity. Source: Lev 12. The tree of this 
impurity would be drawn like the menstruant’s. 

A person suspected of sdra c at. Source: Lev 13, esp. vv 4, 5, 6, 21, 26, 31, 33, 
34. This impurity would be no more severe than one diagnosed as having 
sdra c at. 

Fabrics with sdra c at. Source: Lev 13:47-59. Probably polluted on the analogy 
of a house with sdra c at. 

Zab( 15:4-12) 



P lb it* p® b it* P ‘ b P cb n* 

(LW,1) (W, 1; br)l <LW,1> (W,l;br)I «W], 1) (LW, 1) (W,l;br>] 


Sources: Lev 15:2-25; f. 22:4-*; Num 5; 2-3 

FIGURE 15 

The zdb. (1) The impurity period for the zdb's bedding, seat, saddle, or 
anything under him should be x, not x + 1. Unlike the scale-diseased person, 
the zdb does not bathe on the first day of his purificatory period, so the objects 
under him retain their impurity until he bathes on the seventh day. Then these 
objects also are washed and are ready for use by evening. 

(2) According to my interpretation of v 10a, the seat and saddle share the 
same degree of impurity, in that anyone who touches them need only bathe. 
Therefore the bracket under S r and T u should be extended to T s and the 
branches extending from them should appear as in fig. 16. 
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FIGURE 16 


See now Wright (1987: 188), who revises his zdb diagram in accordance 
with correction (2). (But his diagram for the person touching the zdb's bed 
should read LW, not [W].) 

The menstruant. (1) The bracketed t a and (branches 1 and 2 for the 
menstruant and P') should be stricken; the menstruant does not impart impurity 
by touch if she first washes her hands. Also, the person who touches her need 
not launder (see the Note on "whosoever touches her,” v 19). Even if the 
menstruant were subject to the law of the zdb (v 11), her touch would still not 
contaminate if she first washed her hands (see the Note on "during her men¬ 
ses,” v 20). 

(2) Every (x + 1) should read (x); see remark (1) on the zab> above. 

(3) According to the interpretation of v 23 (see the Note on "it”), the end 
of the fourth branch should be redrawn (see now Wright 1987: 192) as in fig. 

18. 

The zaba. (1) Every (x + 1) should read (x); see remark (1) on the zdb , 
above. 

(2) Following v 27 LXX (the preferred reading; see the Note on "them,” 
v 27), the tree remains the same but three branches have to be redrawn: branch 
1, zdbd to , becomes a solid line and the sigla should now read P 1 * 3 , [u, $p a ^ anc ] 
the solid lines B ] -P l and T s -P* b (branch 4) should now be broken. 

(3) The lines from B 1 and T s should accord with the revised diagram of the 
menstruant (see now Wright 1987: 194-95). 
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mens truant (15:19-24) 



p tb , [t^p 3 ] [T*® P 1 T 1 1* 

(ILWL1) (W, l;br)] (7) [(W,x+1)] - [(W,x+l)l 



[p tb , t®^p a IT*® B 1 II s P tb IT 1 P tb IT 1 

(W,l)] (W, 1;br)I I(W, x+1)] (W, x+1)] <LW,1) (W,l;br)] (LW,1) (W,l;br)I 



[ P t b [T t [ P t b [T t 

(LW,1)] (W,l;br)I (LW,1)] (W,l;br)] 

Sources: Lev 15:19-24; cf. Gen. 31-15; Lev 12:2,5; 15:25-25,18:19; 20:18;2 Sam. 11:4 

FIGURE 17 


C. Ablutions 

The religious valorization of ablutions has been neatly capsuled by Eliade: 
“Emersion repeats the cosmogonic act of formal manifestation; immersion is 
equivalent to a dissolution of forms. This is why the symbolism of the water 
implies both death and rebirth. Contact with water always brings a regeneration 
—on the one hand because dissolution is followed by a new birth, on the other 
because immersion fertilizes and multiplies the potential for life” (1959: 130). 
Eliade’s definition certainly holds true for primitive societies. For example, 
“Nearly everywhere they (the Euahlayi aborigines) 'cleanse themselves’ from 
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B 1 T* 

I(x)] K *>1 



pt b T t P t b T‘ 

(LW,1) I(W,l;br)] (LW,1> [(W,l;br)] 



(IW],1) (IW LI) 

[provided T and mens truants of these bottom legs are simultaneously on B^T*] 

FIGURE 18 

defilement (such as being present at funeral ceremonies, for instance), by taking 
a bath, preferably in running water or in the sea” (Levy-Bruhl 1935: 345). 

It also obtains for the ancient Near East. Nowhere is this double, ostensibly 
contradictory effect, of water so apparent as in Egypt: “Thus the same Nile 
waters both cleansed and vivified—a phenomenon that seems to have pro¬ 
foundly influenced the ancient Egyptian’s ideas about purification” (Blackman 
1951: 476). One can safely say that the Egyptians were obsessed with ablutions. 
“Morning ablutions were so much a matter of course that a 'wash’ ( 3 i*w) is not 
an uncommon term for a light morning repast—a petit dejeuner doubtless being 
served directly [after] the morning toilet had been completed” (ibid.). Washing 
of the hands and feet was performed during the day. Meals were also preceded 
by handwashing: “Even before drinking a cup of beer, a man would have his 
hands washed by his wife” (ibid. 477). 

The religious function of water in ancient Egypt is best exemplified in the 
life of the Pharaoh. In infancy he underwent a ceremony of being sprinkled with 
water. This rite was intended to transfer to the Pharaoh a goodly portion of the 
power of the divinities who presided over the four quarters of the globe” (Gar¬ 
diner 1950: 12). At his coronation, this ceremony was renewed. The priest, 
impersonating the god, thus addressed the king: “l purify thee with the water of 
all life and good fortune, all stability, all health and happiness” (ibid. 478). In 
scenes of both ceremonies the water issues from the vessels as strings of beads, 
each in the form of the ankh, the symbol of life (Gardiner 1950; Ringgren 
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[pt^ t 3 sp a [jt 3 
(UNA)] (W,l;br)] 


zaba (15:25-27) 



[P tb A s P a IT* 3 [B 1 [I s p fb [T l 
(LW,1)] (W,l;br)] (W,x+1)] (W,x+1)] (LW,1) (W,l;br)] 



pt b [ T t 
(LW,1) (W,l;br)] 



[ P t b [T t [pt b [ T t 

(LW,1)] (W,l;br)] (LW,1)] (W,l;br)] 


Sources: Lev 15:25-30,33 
FIGURE 19 


1986). Washing was mandatory in every temple rite: the sacrifice, the altar, the 
temple, the priest, and the worshiper were sprinkled with water. Every temple 
possessed a sacred pond for this purpose: "the sacred water, like the primordial 
sea from which the world came in the beginning, is regenerative: whoever is 
sprinkled with it feels himself invaded by a new power, raised from this life 
below to the eternal world where the gods reside” (Sauneron 3960: 79). No¬ 
where is this purificatory and regenerative power of water so powerfully demon¬ 
strated as in the multiple ablutions performed upon the dead to assure them of 
the afterlife (see Blackman 1951: 478-79). 

The realization that v 23 deals with a case of a person touching an object on 
the menstruant’s bedding or seat at the same time she is on it is responsible for 
the addition of two new branches, P tb to T fc , and for correcting broken lines B 1 
to T l and T s to T* into unbroken ones. The same changes are also indicated for 
the branches stemming from P' because the force of his impurity duplicates that 
of the menstruant (v 24). 
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semen 



p t T* 

([L]W,D] (W,l;[br]> 

Sources: Lev 15:16-18; rf. 22:4; Deut 23:10-12. 


FIGURE 20 


corpse (22:4-7; Num. 19) 



P t b o 

(wp, LW,7) 



<[W],1) «W],l;[brl) 



(wp,F or W/7; [brj) 


P t b pc b [T* 

(IWU) (IW,1] <W,l;br)] 




Sources: Numl9: cf. Lev 10:4-5; 21:1-4,10-12; 22:4-7 Nirni 5:2-3;6:6-12; 9:6-14; 31: 

13-24. 

FIGURE 21 

Water’s polaric powers to purify and regenerate are also attested in Mesopo¬ 
tamian religion. The righteous sufferer “was sprinkled with water for purifica¬ 
tion” (Lambert 1960: 60, line 88). The ban2 priest (diviner) prays “while purify¬ 
ing his mouth and hands with water” (BBR 212, nos. 96.3; 96.7). As in Egypt, 
the sacrifice, temple, altar, and worshiper are all sprinkled, while the worshipers 
either bathe or wash their hands with water ( ANET 3 331-41): “Quickly, fetch 
me water for my hands, and give it to me so that I can sacrifice to my God” 
(Lambert 1960: 147, lines 54-55). Indeed, the gods themselves bathe in sea 
water or fresh water for their purification (Reiner 1958: 47, ix, lines 63, 74). A 
bewitched person prays: “I present water to the gods of the heavens. As I purify 
you, yes you, so purify me, yes me!” (Meier 1937: 9, la, lines 47-49; cf. the 
Surpu incantation below). 

The magical component of purification is especially apparent in exorcisms: 

Cast the water of the incantation (me Sipti) over him”; “Put water upon the 
man and pour forth the water of the incantation. ... As the water trickleth 
away from his body so may the pestilence in his body trickle away” (Thompson 
1903-14: 2.73, ix, lines 36-90; 109, rev. 4-9; cf. 95, lines 65-69). 

Water is not inherently a cathartic of evil except when it is taken from the 
proper source and charged with the proper incantations; for example: 
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land seres carcass (11:29-38) 




Sources: Lev 11:29-38; cf. Lev 5:2; 7:21; 22:5-6 
FIGURE 22 


quadruped carcass (11:24-28,39-40) 






IT* 

(W,l; br)] 


Sources: Lev 11:4-8,24-26,27-28,39-40; 17:15-16 
FIGURE 23 


Scale-Diseased House (14:36,46-47) 



(IW],1) (L[W],1) 



T°/W 
[(W,l; br)] 


Sources: Lev 14:36,46-47 
FIGURE 24 
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(W,l)l 


Scale - Diseased PeTson 



aw,!)! 



[ T * 3 ' 0 

(W,I; br)] (W, x+l)l 


[pl b IT* 

aw,!)] (W,l;br)] 


Source: a. Lev 13,14; 22:4; Num 5:2-3 

FIGURE 25 

High waters! Flowing straight from the high mountains, 
waters, flowing out straight from the pure Euphrates, 
born of the Apsu, dealing out everything, 
born of Eridu, you have touched the ...» 

you have touched the cedar, you have [touched] the tree of Hasur, 

you have touched Enki, the king of the Apsu, the pure one, 

you have touched the body of (this) man, son of his god, 

made him clean, made him pure; / may the evil tongue [stand] aside! 

(Reiner 1958: 49, ix, lines 119-28) 

Where an image of the sorcerer is improvised, water will wash off the hex 
impurity from the victim on to the image (Meier 1937: 49—51; vii, lines 81—82, 
119-37; 63, ix, lines 153-92; Lacss^e 1955: 37-47). 

The resuscitative powers of water are also in evidence: “he (Namtar) sprin¬ 
kled the waters of life upon Ishtar” ( ANET* 1955: 108, line 38; cf. 102, line 
62). And it is not without significance that in Akk. mu y the word for water, is 
also the word for semen. Above all, it should be recalled that in Mesopotamian 
cosmogony, primordial matter is Apsu and Tiamat, fresh and salt water; that is, 
water, the source of all life. 

The Hittite religious experience duplicates the Mesopotamian. Temple per¬ 
sonnel, from priests to servants, must bathe before engaging in ritual prepara¬ 
tions: “When a servant is to stand before his master, he is bathed and clothed in 
clean (garments)” {ANET* 207, I, line 24; cf. 209, III, line 63). If the bath is 
neglected, and the person is in a state of impurity (e.g., he had sexual inter¬ 
course the night before), it is a capital crime (ibid. 209, III, lines 69-85). Before 
the king officiates, he bathes (ibid.: 355, lines 27, 31). When the king and queen 
enter the temple and periodically during the ritual, they rinse their hands (ibid. 
359-60, II, lines 11-12, 16-18; IV, lines 1-2; VI, lines 18-22). 
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Purifying Scale-Diseased Person 



<LW,1)] 



[ T t a 

(W,l; br)l 


Sources: Lev 14:8-10; cf. Comment F 

FIGURE 26 

In ancient Greece, hands were washed before libation and sacrifice. Every¬ 
one entering a temple would dip his hands in a vessel set up at the entrance and 
sprinkle himself with water (Burkert 1985: 77). At the altar, a second washing 
takes place; water is poured over the hands of each participant in turn. The 
animal too is sprinkled with water (ibid. 56). The images of the gods were also 
bathed, either carried to the sea in an annual procession or in emergencies when 
the temple was defiled (ibid. 75). Ritual washing is attested as early as Homer, 
before prayer (Iliad 6.266-68; 9.171-72; 24.305) and before sacrifices, not just 
by washing the hands (Odyssey 3.440) but by bathing (Iliad 1.449) and changing 
clothes (Iliad 4.750-52). 

Eliade’s understanding of the ritual power of water is totally absent in the 
Bible. Water is not regenerative, only purificatory, and even in the latter aspect 
it is devoid of any magical component. That is, water purifies not inherently but 
only by the will of God. 

This radical difference between Israel and its neighbors was accomplished 
by some major changes in the function and meaning of the ablution. First of all, 
the ablution is a wordless ceremony; it is unaccompanied by prayer. Second, 
water for the bath is never qualified by tahor ‘pure'. In fact, of the thirty-six 
times that P calls for bathing with water, only once does the attribute hayyim 
‘spring, running [water]’ appear (15:13). Nonetheless, it is always present when 
the waters convey the purifying agent (the compound of blood, hyssop, cedar, 
and scarlet for purifying the scale-diseased person, the fungous house, and the 
corpse-contaminated person (14:5-6, 50-53; Num 19:6, 12). Here, however, 
mayim hayyim is an ingredient in an ancient theurgic recipe, a vestige of and a 
link to pre-Israelite rituals, shown to be originally exorcistic rites (see chap. 4, 
Comment G). Above all, whereas Israel’s contemporaries employ purifications 
as a prerequisite for healing, Israelite law and practice indicate that purification 
always follows healing. The result: impurity has been eviscerated of any innate— 
that is, magical—power. In the Priestly system, as we have observed, purificatory 
rites are enjoined upon parturients and persons with scale disease and genital 
discharges only after they are healed. 

This rule also holds true for the rest of Scripture. There are two ostensible 
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the Scapegoat thehattq't 

Source: Lev 16:26; cf. w 8-10,20-22 Source: Lev 1&27-28; 630-21; cf. Lev 4 

FIGURE 29 FIGURE 30 

exceptions, but they evaporate on examination. The Aramaean general, Naa- 
man, is cured of scale disease by immersing himself seven times in the Jordan. 
Here the verb tahar means “cure” (2 Kgs 5:10-14), in contrast to the Priestly 
writings (see the Note on "healing/’ 14:2; and chap. 13, Comment A). Yet the 
main point of the narration is entirely missed unless it is realized that we are 
dealing here with a polemic against idolatry. After all, Naaman is sent into the 
Jordan by the Lord’s prophet, advice that both disappoints and entraps Naaman 
because "I thought,” he said, "he (the prophet) would surely come out to me, 
and would stand and invoke the Lord his God by name, and would wave his 
hand toward the spot, and cure the affected part” (2 Kgs 5:11). Herein lies the 
thrust of the story. Elisha wanted to demonstrate that Israel’s God operates not 
through incantations and gesticulations, which would render him dependent on 
the metadivine realm of magic—an axiomatic principle in all polytheistic sys¬ 
tems (Kaufmann 1960: 21-24). To the contrary, Israel’s God is superior to all 
other gods in that the universe, his creation, responds to his will. The humble 
Jordan not the mightier "Amanah and Pharpar, the rivers of Damascus’’ 
(2 Kgs 5:12) will heal Naaman, not by magic but only by the Lord’s word as 
mediated through his prophet. The proof that this is the intent of Naaman’s 
cure is demonstrated by the sequel—Naaman converts. More than just admit¬ 
ting the Lord to his pantheon—what a polytheist would be expected to do— 
Naarnan declares his exclusive loyalty to the Lord: "For your servant will never 
again offer up burnt offering or well-being offering to any god, except the Lord” 
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(ibid., v 17). A simple dip in the Jordan, minus incantation and gesticulation, 
has convinced Naaman that the Lord is superior to all other gods (for further 
theological implications of this story, see Milgrom 1983f). 

The second ostensible exception is contained in the Priestly writings: the 
ordeal of the suspected adulteress (Num 5:1-31). Here there can be no denying 
that the waters she is forced to drink work magically: if she is guilty they will 
cause her thigh to sag and belly to distend (i.e., become barren), and if innocent, 
she will be fertile. Yet once it is realized that the point of the ordeal is to provide 
a ‘'cooling off” period and thereby prevent her being lynched by her husband 
and community, then the ordeal makes complete sense within the Priestly sys¬ 
tem (details in Milgrom 1981 g). Even here the legists made sure, that the waters 
would not be credited with innate powers by interpolating a verse—patently 
rupturing the sequence—that ascribes these powers solely to the Lord (v 21). 

Turning our attention to ritual ablution in Scripture, it can be shown that 
there is no difference whatever between Priestly and non-Priestly texts regarding 
its modus operandi. Focusing first on the non-Priestly texts, we note that the key 
word is hitqaddes, literally, “sanctify oneself,” which is the non-Priestly techni¬ 
cal term for purification through bathing in preparation for receiving the pres¬ 
ence of the Lord the following day, either in the sanctuary or in a theophany. 

The locus classicus for this phenomenon is the theophany at Sinai. In 
preparation for this event Moses is commanded, “Go to the people and sanctify 
them (weqiddastam) today and tomorrow. Let them launder their clothes; for on 
the third day the Lord will come down in the sight of all the people on Mount 
Sinai. . . . Moses came down from the mountain to the people and sanctified 
(wayyeqaddes) the people and they laundered their clothes . . . and he said to 
the people: ‘Be ready for the third day: do not go near a woman' ” (Exod 19:10- 
15). This text certifies that the sanctification is accompanied by laundering and 
that sexual congress (causing impurity, cf. 15:18; 1 Sam 21:5-6) is forbidden. 
The Priestly texts that consistently conjoin bathing and laundering (e g., 15:5- 
11, 21-22, 27) lead one to suspect that the term hitqaddes in the epic narratives 
refers to the ritual bath of purification, a supposition that is supported by the 
story of David and Bathsheba: “He saw from the roof a woman bathing . . . 
she was sanctifying herself (mitqaddeset) from her (menstrual) impurity” (2 Sam 
11:2,4). 

The time element involved in this “sanctification” can be clarified by a few 
examples: (1) Before crossing the Jordan, “Joshua said to the people: ‘Sanctify 
yourselves (hitqaddagu), for tomorrow the Lord will do wonders among you' ” 
(Josh 3:5). Thus for the waters of the Jordan to rise up miraculously “in a heap” 
(Josh 3:16; cf. Exod 15:8)—that is, for God's presence to be operative in the 
sight of all Israel—the entire people have to sanctify themselves on the preced¬ 
ing day. (2) Later, during the crisis at Ai, the command is issued: “Sanctify 
yourselves (hitqaddesu) for tomorrow. ... In the morning you will come for¬ 
ward tribe by tribe, and the tribe that the Lord marks out with the lot . . .” 
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(Josh 7 13—14) The casting of lots no less than the miracle of the crossing 
requires the immediacy of God-but on condition that Israel is sufficiently holy 
to receive him. Again, their purification takes place the day preceding the reve¬ 
lation. (3) One of the oldest sources speaks of Jacob's pilgrimage to Bethel in 
similar terms: "Rid youselves of the alien gods in your midst, purify yourselves 
(wehittahdrii), and change your clothes. Let us promptly go up to Bethel and I 
will build an altar there to God" (Gen 35:2-3). Thus the arrival at the sacred 
site of Bethel—obviously on the next day (vv 5-6)—must be preceded by bath¬ 
ing (hithpa'el of taker means "bathe"; cf. Num 8:7) and by new garments (the 
equivalent of laundering). (4) God commands Moses: Say to the people sanc¬ 
tify yourselves (hitqaddesu) for tomorrow, and you shall eat meat. . . . And a 
wind from the Lord started up, swept quail from the sea" (Num 11:18, 31). 
Thus the miracle of the quail is a theophany, requiring purification the day 
before. (5) "When a round of feast days was over, Job would send word to them 
(his children) to sanctify themselves (wayyeqaddesem), and rising early in the 
morning , he would sacrifice burnt offerings" (Job 1:5). Again, sacrifice requires 
sanctification, via ablutions, on the preceding day. 

Thus, the common denominator in all of these examples is that bathing 
(and laundering) must take place on the day before one is admitted into the 
presence of the Lord. It can therefore be assumed that when Korah and his 
cohorts are commanded to appear before the Lord in the morning (Num 16:5, 7, 
16), they must undergo ablutions before nightfall. And conversely, when the 
elders of Bethlehem together with Jesse and his sons are commanded by Samuel 
to sanctify themselves (hitqaddesu) before participating with him in the sacri¬ 
fice, and then Samuel personally sanctifies (wayeqaddes) Jesse and his sons so 
that they will be eligible for the sacrifice (1 Sam 16:5), we can be certain that 
the sacrifice indeed took place the following morning. Finally, when God com¬ 
mands Moses "Be ready (nakon) by morning, and in the morning come up to 
Mount Sinai and present yourself to me" (Exod 34:2), the reason Moses is not 
permitted to ascend at once is that he must first purify himself through ablu¬ 
tions the day before (cf. also 1 Chr 15:12, 14; 2 Chr 29:5, 15, 30; 30:3, 17). 

It occasions no surprise, therefore, that the command to gather in the 
Temple for solemn fasts contains the imperative qaddesu (Joel 1:14, 2:15-17). 
When the same imperative (qaddesu) is used in regard to the worship of the 
Canaanite god, Baal, we must assume that it is a call to prior purification (2 Kgs 
10.20). Certainly, the surreptitious cults involving the consumption of forbidden 
animals required their devotees initially to “sanctify and purify themselves" 
(Isa 66.17) The same rules obtained in the war camp. If a soldier “has been 
rendered impure by a nocturnal emission, he must leave the camp, and he must 
not reenter the camp. Toward evening he shall bathe in water, and at sundown 
e may reenter the camp. . . . Because YHWH your God moves about in your 
camp • let your camp be holy (Deut 23:11-15). Thus bathing is a prereq¬ 
uisite or purification. But in this case it is not enough. The war camp is holy; 
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additional time is needed for the residual impurity to wear off—the day must 
end—before the soldier can regain admittance. This deuteronomic prescription 
is entirely consonant with the Priestly system, which also enjoins waiting until 
nightfall for the impurity of nocturnal emissions to cease (15:16) and, as will be 
shown in Comment E below, the purpose is precisely that of the deuteronomic 
war camp: to allow access to the holy. Of course, sexual congress in the war 
camp is strictly forbidden (1 Sam 21:5-6; cf. 2 Sam 11:11). Thus, it is entirely 
logical that the expression to prepare for battle employs the verb qiddes (e g., Jer 
6:4; Joel 4:9; Mic 3:5). 

Finally, it should be noted that P and H never use the verb qiddes (pi c el) or 
hitqaddes (hithpa'el) for ritual bathing. This is because P and H reserve the root 
qds for sacred objects or persons and will only use it when a regimen of conduct 
is enjoined upon Israel that will endow all the people with a holy status 
(e.g., 11:44; 19:2; 20:26; Num 15:40). Hence they eschew the verb qiddes ‘sanc¬ 
tify' and employs the unambiguous verb rdhas ‘wash' (e.g., 14:8-9; 15:5-13; 
16:25, 28) or, in two cases, the verb taker ‘purify’ (Num 8:7; 31:24). 

Thus we find that the Priestly rule that the termination of impurity by 
sacrifice or nightfall must be preceded by a penultimate ablution is not of its 
own making. It is a hoary practice followed by all of the people. Moreover, the 
non-Priestly texts make it amply clear that the ablution by itself does not suffice 
to warrant admission to the sphere of the holy, but hinges upon the subsequent 
arrival of nightfall or the following day's sacrifice. One might suppose that if the 
ablution is insufficient to remove communicable impurity in relation to the holy, 
perhaps it is sufficient in relation to the profane. This speculation can be but¬ 
tressed by some data. 

The scale-diseased person undergoes two ablutions, on the first and seventh 
days. Moreover, they are vital to his rehabilitation to his community. Both 
ablutions are followed by the critical word wetdher ‘and he becomes pure' (14:8, 
9). And the meaning of the term is clarified by the action that follows; after the 
first ablution he is admitted to the camp, and after the second, to his home. 
Thus, the ablutions function to remove layers of impurity to the profane world. 
As already intimated in the Notes on these verses and as will be more fully 
developed in Comment F below, the first ablution eliminates his airborne impu¬ 
rity to the sanctuary so that he can thereafter reside in the camp. But he can still 
contaminate persons and objects by direct contact and, hence, must reside out¬ 
side his tent until his second ablutions on the seventh day. The same factors are 
responsible for the regulation concerning the zdb. According to one tradition he 
is banished (Num 5:2-3), but according to another, he is permitted to remain in 
community and home on the condition that his touch does not transmit impu¬ 
rity if his hands are washed (see the Notes on Lev 15:11). This leniency would 
apply to those with other genital discharges, the parturient, menstruant, and 
zdbd , enabling them as well to live at home (see the Notes on vv 19, 20). 

That the rabbis were aware of the efficacy of ablutions to eliminate succes- 
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sive layers or degrees of impurity can be deduced from some of their statements: 
for example, “Said Raba . . on the view of the rabbis, kewan detabal qalSd 

tum’ato since he has immersed, his impurity has weakened" ( b . MeHl 8b on m. 
MeHl 2:1). Is this notion an Israelite innovation attributable to Israel’s priests? 
There is no direct evidence for it outside Israel. Yet as ablutions abound in the 
ancient Near East it is hard not to believe that wherever multiple ablutions were 
prescribed, their purpose was precisely the same—to eliminate impurity by de¬ 
grees. Commenting on the Mesopotamian rite of bit rimki (lit., “bath house"), 
J. Laess^c writes, “It is suggested that by passing from chamber to chamber, 
terminating his stay in each with a ritual ablution of the hands . . . and in 
various ways transferring the evil influences threatening him to images of sorcer¬ 
ers, witches, etc., the king would gradually liquidate the power of witchcraft 
which had afflicted him, until when leaving the seventh chamber he would 
emerge freed from all obsessions" (1955: 85). 

The probability is therefore strong that Israel’s priests incorporated the 
ablution into their system—as they did with so many of their rites—by purging 
it of its magical puissance so that it no longer healed the sick or exorcised the 
bewitchment but instead progressively reduced ritual impurity so that its bearer 
could be rehabilitated with his community and reconciled with his God. 

The rationale for impurity is discussed in Comment G below, and the 
impurity system in Comment F. 


D. First-Day Ablutions in Qumran 

In 1978, just after the publication of the Temple Scroll, I offered a solution 
to one of its perplexing innovations: ablutions for all impurity bearers on the first 
day of their purification. This is what I wrote: 


A. Nocturnal Emission 

If a m[an] has a nocturnal emission he shall not enter into the entire 
sacred area until he completes three days. He shall launder his clothes 
and bathe on the first day. On the third day he shall launder his clothes 
and bathe and after sunset he may enter the temple. They shall not enter 
my temple to pollute it with their impure flow (45:7-10). 

B. Sexual Intercourse 


If a man has scxual intercourse with his wife he shall not enter the 
entjre Temple city, on which I shall cause my name to dwell, for three 

days (45:11-12; cf. CD 12:1-2). 

C. Corpse Contamination 

As for persons: whoever was in the house and whoever enters the 
,° u 7 7, bathe ,n water and ,aunder his clothes on the first day 
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D. Corpse Contamination 

If a woman is pregnant and her child dies in her womb . . . who¬ 
ever enters the house with her shall be impure for seven days. He shall 
launder his clothes and bathe on the first day (50:10-14). 

E. Corpse Contamination 

After they have withdrawn from the slain toward the encampment. 
. . . In the morning they shall launder their garments, wash themselves 
of the blood of the guilty cadavers (1QM 14:2-3). 

F. The Temple City 

You shall set up three quarters east of the city at a distance from 
each other to receive those with scale disease and discharges, and men 
who have a seminal emission (46:16-18). 

G. Other Cities 

In every city you shall set up quarters for those afflicted with scale- 
disease affections and scalls so that they shall not enter your cities and 
pollute them. The same (should be done) for persons with discharges 
and for women in their menstrual impurity and in their parturition that 
they not pollute their surroundings with their impure flow (48:14-17). 

The distinction between the ritual status of the Temple city and 
other cities is fundamental to the understanding of the purification sys¬ 
tem of the Temple Scroll. The most glaring distinction, one that ostensi¬ 
bly differs with Scripture, is that the Temple city requires a three-day 
purification rite for those who experience nocturnal emissions and have 
sexual intercourse (quotes A, B), whereas, according to the Torah, their 
impurity lasts only one day (Lev 15:16-18). However, as Yadin has cor¬ 
rectly noted (1983: 1.223), the three-day purification imposed for the 
Temple city is modeled after the Sinaitic purification consisting of ablu¬ 
tions, laundering, and sexual abstinence (Exod 19:10-15). Thus, not only 
the mountain but also the camp, situated in its proximity, is endowed 
with a sacred status. Once the tabernacle is built it virtually becomes a 
portable Sinai, endowing the wilderness camp with Sinaitic sanctity (e.g., 
"Remove from the camp the scale diseased, discharging, and the corpse- 
contaminated person ... so that they do not defile the camp of those 
in whose midst I dwell,” Num 5:2-3). It is therefore only logical that in 
the land the city that houses the Temple will be endowed with an equal 
degree of holiness and will require the same ritual purification. 

The above-cited passages from the Temple Scroll, however, reveal 
another aberration from the Torah that is not as easily resolved. Specifi¬ 
cally, why does seminal emission in the Temple city require two ablu¬ 
tions, on the first and third days (A), and why does corpse contamination 
in any other city require ablutions on the first day (C, D, E)? 

The answer I suggest is that each ablution serves a specific function: 
to remove a layer (or degree) of impurity. This, I submit, is the key to 
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the ablution regimen in the Priestly Code of the Torah, a subject whic , 
however, requires monographic treatment. Let it suffice for this paper to 

apply the hypothesis to the Temple Scroll. 

Since the Temple city is holy it cannot tolerate impurity even of the 
slightest degree and all its residents who incur impurity of any kind are 
banished to special installations built for them east of the city (F). How¬ 
ever, one ablution is not enough. It would suffice to reestablish non- 
sacred contacts with persons and objects (i.e., in the ordinary city), but 
to be admitted to the higher level of holiness of the Temple city an extra 
ablution is required. 

The fact that the Temple Scroll increases the severity of the Torah's 
purificatory procedure regarding nocturnal emissions from one to three 
days is matched by its procedure for the purification of the scale-diseased 
person. According to the Torah, he performs ablutions (and other ritu¬ 
als) on the first and seventh days. After the first day he is permitted to 
enter the camp/city but not his home (Lev 14:8). However, the Scroll 
mandates that he spend all seven days of his purification outside the 
Temple city; “Anyone with scale disease or (other) afflictions shall not 
enter it (i.e. the Temple city) until they are purified. And when he is 
pure he shall sacrifice . . ." (45:17-18). Thus, whereas the scroll pre¬ 
sumably will follow the Torah in allowing the healed leper to enter the 
camp/city after the first day ablutions, it does not permit him to enter 
the Temple city until the second set of ablutions on the seventh day. 
Since the scroll also requires two ablutions for someone incurring a noc¬ 
turnal emission to enter the Temple city, it follows that two ablutions are 
a minimal requirement for admission into the Temple city. 

For the sectaries of Qumran, the war camp also bears the same holy 
status as the Temple city. Its holiness can be deduced from the War 
Scroll which speaks of “holy angels” in the midst of the camp (1QM 
7:5-6, modeled on Deut 23:15) and which prohibits those possessing 
physical defects from entering the camp (ibid., 4—5) just as the Temple 
Scroll prohibits the same persons from entering the Temple city (45:12— 
14). It is no less significant that the Qumran sectaries enjoin the same 
prohibition as an entrance requirement into the assembly of the sect in 
the messianic age (lQSa 2:4-11). The purification ceremony for soldiers 
returning from battle is also prescribed in the War Scroll (1QM 14:2-3) 
but, unfortunately, it is only partially preserved. Ablutions are required 
for the first day (E) and it must be assumed, with Yadin, that the sect 
also followed the Torah's injunction that the soldiers remain outside the 
camp for seven days until their purification is complete (Num 31:24). 
Again, this latter requirement would have given the author of the Tem¬ 
ple Scroll an adequate reason for imposing it upon the analogue of the 
war camp, the Temple city. 
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When we turn to the ordinary city, we note that the ablutions 
function in the same way but because the city enjoys a different status^ 
profane rather than holy—the consequences are different. First, two 
facts must be established: (1) nocturnal emission and corpse contamina¬ 
tion are missing from the list of those impurity bearers who are expelled 
from the city (G), and (2) those incurring seminal emission or corpse 
contamination wash on the first day, as specified in the Torah 
(Lev 15:16-17) and in the Temple Scroll (C, D). These two facts are 
related and lead to but one conclusion: the purpose of the first-day ablu¬ 
tion is to allow the impurity bearer to remain in the city. The implica¬ 
tions of this conclusion need to be elaborated. The absence of the 
corpse-contaminated from the list of those quarantined or expelled (G) 
corresponds with the historical reality at the end of the Second Com¬ 
monwealth. We know from Josephus (Ant. 3.261) and the Mishnah 
( Nid . 7:4) that those incurring severe impurity were quarantined or ban¬ 
ished from the city. They are the scale-diseased, the gonorrheic [zdb/ 
zaba /, and the parturient. Josephus claims that the corpse-contaminated 
required isolation (ibid., 262) but, as we have seen, it is not required by 
the Temple Scroll. How could the sectaries of Qumran have envisaged 
the corpse-contaminated to have free mobility within the city during the 
seven days of his impurity? The Temple Scroll has an answer: ablutions 
on the first day. These ablutions defuse the impurity of its contagious 
power and allow its bearers to remain in the city. (Milgrom 1978b: 512- 
18). 

My solution has been confirmed (as first realized by Baumgarten 1980: 160) 
by the publication of a new Qumran fragment, 4QOrd c (Baillet 1982: 295-98). 
It deals with the purification of the man with a genital discharge, the zdb . The 
text, translation, relevant notes, and conclusions follow: 
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2. Let him not eat . . including all the im[pu]re ones 

3. To count off [seven days of ba]thing, and he shall bathe and launder 
on the [da]y of [his] healing [And 

4. a man shall not] eat who has not begun to become pure from his 
sour[c]e. [He indeed shall not continue to eat while] 

5. in his initial impurity. And all those “impure of days” shall, on the 
day of their [he]aling, bathe 

6. and launder in water, and become pure. And afterward they may eat 
their food according to the purity regulations. 

7. And he shall not eat while in his initial impurity who has not begun 
to become pure from his source. 

8. He indeed shall not eat while in his initial impurity. And all those 
“[im]pure of days” on the day of 

their he[aling] shall bathe, and launder in water, and become pure. 
And afterward they may eat their food 

10. according to the regulations]. And a man [shall not ea]t nor d[r]ink 
with any ma[n] who prepares 
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1:3. to count off [seven days of bajthing. Baillet’s reconstruction of “seven 
days" is undoubtedly correct, for the idiom lispor le only appears where there is 
a long count (e.g., Lev 23:15; 25:8) and, in particular, for seven-day purifications 
(Lev 15:13, 28; Ezek 44:26). If the reconstruction [yeme rajhas 'days of bathing' 
proves correct, it discloses a new technical term for the purificatory period. It 
would have been devised at Qumran to emphasize that ablutions are required on 
the first and the last of the seven days. The corresponding rabbinic phrase is 
yeme sopr(o) ‘the days of [his] counting' (e.g., m. Kelim 1:1) or sepxra ‘counting' 
(e.g., m. Zabim 1:2). The term is clearly rooted in Scripture (Lev 15:13, 28). 

the [da]y of [his] healing. This expression is repeated in lines 5, 8-9. The 
rendering is based on Lev 14:2, the only instance in P of the root thr meaning 
“heal" (contrast 2 Kgs 5:10-14). 

4. has . . . begun to become pure, hehel lithor (also in line 7). Baillet 
points to Gen 6:1; 10:8 as attestations of this usage. Alternatively, render “has 
begun to purify himself," treating the stative lithor as a reflexive. In any event, 
the use of hehel calls attention to the beginning of the purificatory process, in 
other words, the first day. 

from his sour[cJe. MMQ[R]W (also line 7). A euphemism for the genitals, 
verified by Lev 12:7; 20:18. The same idiom, tahor mimqoro , appears in 1QM 
7:6, where it unmistakably means “pure in regard to his sexual organs" (Yadin 
1962). This identification further proves that 4QOrd c deals exclusively with the 
zab. Only genital discharges that are abnormal are subject to a seven-day purifi¬ 
cation. 

5. [while] in his initial impurity. Referring to his condition prior to the start 
of his purification. For the idiom, see Num 19:13. 

impure of days, teme’e hayyamim (also in line 8). Probably a technical term 
for those whose impurity and hence, whose purification last more than one day. 

5-6. bathe and launder in water. The addition of “in water" distinguishes 
the first day from the seventh, which requires mayim hayyim ‘spring water’ 
(Lev 15:13). Furthermore, that the first day is intended is demonstrated by the 
absence of sunset as the time that eating is permitted. Also, the order is the 
reverse of that found in Scripture, which consistently lists laundering ahead of 
bathing (see the Note on 14:8). 

6. And afterward they may eat (we’ahar yo’kelu). The language of Lev 22:7 
(noted by Baillet). 

according to the purity regulations, kemispat hattahara (cf. also line 10). The 
term kemispat ‘according to the regulations' is frequently attested in Qumran’s 
halakhic texts (e.g., 11QT 15:3; 18:5; 22:10; 28:5, 8; 50:7, 17). The term tahdra 
‘purity' can refer to all of the sect’s purity rules but, in particular, to the rule that 
all food at the common table must be eaten in a state of purity. It is patently the 
latter meaning that prevails here. See, in particular, the Qumran idioms taharat 
harabbim ‘the pure (food) of the many' (IQS 6:16-17, 25; 7:3) and taharat ? anse 
haqqodes ‘the pure (food) of the holy persons’ (IQS 5:13; 8:17), and the discus- 
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• 1Q6S 294-303 This term must be distinguished from taharat 

Taajde^t pure sacred (food)', which requires stricter punfication-and 
in the case of the zdb } the ablutions and sacrifices of the seventh and eighth 

djyS 7. while in his initial impurity. These words, added in the repetition of lines 
4_6 comprise the sect's rationale for requiring first-day ablutions: whoever has 
not undergone ablutions on the first day of his purificatory period retains the 
same degree of impurity he possessed during his affliction. 


The number of repetitions in the short document of nine partially pre¬ 
served lines is astounding: not to eat (six times, lines 2, 3-4, 4, 7, 8, 10) except 
after ablutions (twice, lines 6, 9) on the first day (thrice, lines 3, 5, 
8-9). In fact, lines 7-9 are almost a verbatim copy of lines 4-6. 

Repetition is for emphasis, and emphasis implies a polemic. 4QOrd c 
is championing first-day ablutions. Neither the biblical section on impuri¬ 
ties (chaps. 11-15) nor rabbinic halakha ordains first-day ablutions except 
for the scale-diseased person. The only other exception, a one-time occasion, 
was the encampment at Mount Sinai, when two successive ablutions were 
ordained (Exod 19:10). Because Qumran transferred Mount Sinai to the 
Temple, it prescribed double ablutions for those who resided in the Temple 
city (A, B). If Qumran were the Temple city the purificatory rites would 
have to take place outside (F). But Qumran fitted the category of “other cities, 
where these rites were performed within (G). In this respect, they followed 
Scripture faithfully. Even for scale disease, a severer impurity than genital dis¬ 
charge, readmission to the community is permitted on the first day (14:8). 
But this biblical warrant confronted Qumran with a difficult and, from its 
point of view, dangerous situation. The erstwhile zab would contaminate the 
pure food of Qumran, the community of the ’arise qodes ‘holy persons' (IQS 
5:13, 8:17). Qumran's answer was, as expected, derived from Scripture: to 
emulate the scale-diseased person who laundered and bathed on the first day, 
and then was permitted to reenter the camp (14:8). By his ablutions he would 
no longer be impure to the profane realm. Of course, he would still retain his 
impurity to the sacred realm (nonexistent at Qumran), which required a second 
set of ablutions on the seventh day and expiatory sacrifices on the following 
day (15:13-15). 

What emerges from the document is that Qumran must have distinguished 
between the concepts of tdhdra ‘purity’ and qedu^d ‘holiness’. Note that they 
allowed their pure food to be eaten before the purificatory rites were complete. 
Thus Qumran knew and practiced some precursory form of the later rabbinic 
distinction between terumot and qodo§im. terumot is the rabbinic term for agri¬ 
cultural produce owed to the Temple and its priesthood (e.g., firstfruits), 
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whereas qodosim , in its alimentary aspect, refers to sacrificial food (e.g., the 
meat of the well-being offering). The rabbis ruled that although qodosim may be 
eaten only after the requisite sacrifices are offered, the terumot may be eaten (by 
a priest) the evening before, provided he has bathed ( Sipra , Emor. 4:8; and the 
laity may eat of their redeemed tithe immediately after the ablution; m. Kelim 
1:5; m. Neg. 14:3; m. Nid. 10:7). 

It is now apparent from 4QOrd c that Qumran also distinguished between 
two grades of sanctity, corresponding approximately to rabbinic qodosim and 
terumot , except that instead of terumot Qumran employed the term tdhara, by 
which they meant that their food should be maintained in a state of purity. 
That Qumran did not invent this category but based it on a biblical precedent 
becomes manifest upon examining Lev 22:1-15. This passage deals with the 
prohibitions imposed on impure priests and nonpriests against eating sacred 
foods. Although it uses the term qodes y qodosim ‘sacred thing(s)’ (vv 2, 3, 4, 6, 
7, 12, 14, 15, 16), it does not have sacrificial food in mind. These terms are 
qualified by y dser hem maqdisim ‘which they dedicate’ (v 2), and—note the verb 
— y dser-ydrimu ‘which they contribute' (v 15) and—note the noun— terumat 
haqqoddsim ‘the sacred gifts' (v 12). Furthermore, these sacred gifts are called 
qodse bene-yisra y el ‘the sacred things (i.e., contributions) of the Israelites’ (vv 2, 
15), not qodse YHWH ‘the sacred things of the Lord' (e.g., 5:15). Thus, the 
terminology of this pericope clearly indicates that it is treating of food gifts 
donated by the Israelites that the text itself labels terumd ‘gift, contribution' (for 
the etymology, see Milgrom 1983d: 171-72). 

The key passage, however, is the following: “He shall not eat of the sacred 
donations unless he has bathed his body in water. When the sun has set, he shall 
be pure; and afterward he may eat (we y ahar yo y kal) of the sacred donations, for 
they are his food (lahmo)” (vv 6b-7). The bracketed terms in the Hebrew will 
at once indicate that this text lay before the author of 4QOrd c (cf. lines 6, 9). 
Moreover, this text employs the language of concession, ki lahmo hu y ‘for they 
are his food'. As this is the priests’ only subsistence, they need not wait till the 
following day after they bring their sacrifices in order to eat. They may do so the 
evening before, provided they have bathed (the rabbis were fully aware of the 
biblical basis for this priestly concession; cf. b. Yebam. 74b). This is not the plain 
meaning of this text, which refers only to minor impurities where no sacrifices 
are involved (major impurities are confined to v 4a). Nevertheless, Qumran and 
the rabbis interpreted it in this way, but Qumran added its own nuance: the 
ablution permitting pure food takes place on the first day (see further Milgrom 
1978b: 512-18). 

The surprising element in this document may be that it contravenes other 
Qumranic rules, which explicitly prohibit an impure person from having access 
to pure food until the completion of the purificatory period (e.g., 11QT 49:19- 
21). However, in view of 4QTmA] (Milgrom forthcoming B), a different inter- 
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pretalicm is no« possible (forthcomine in the preceding. of tbe Dead Sea 
Sills Madrid Congress, March 1991): An impunr per»n d forb^den .o 
any food (i.e., he must fast) until he undergoes initial ablutions. If so, then 

400nd c does not contravene Qumranic halakha. 


E. The Priestly Laws of Sancta Contamination 

The ancients feared impurity because they imputed to it malignant power 
of supernatural origin. They conceived it as demonic, aggressively alive, conta¬ 
gious not just to touch, but reaching out through air and solid matter to assail its 

victims: 


The highest walls, the thickest walls 

like a flood they pass 

from house to house they break through 

no door can shut them out 

no bolt can turn them back 

through the door like a snake they glide 

through the hinge like a wind they blow. 

(Thompson 1903-14: 1.53, V, lines 25-31) 


That impurity is dangerous from a distance is a commonplace in Mesopota¬ 
mian ritual texts like the one cited above. One is contaminated “if he talked to 
an accursed man" (Reiner 1956: 137, line 85; cf. 1958: 22, III, line 130), or 
“[Namburbi] for the evil of a dove or strange bird which . . . has hovered (lit. 
stood) [over a m]an” (Caplice 1965-71: 36.34, lines 1-2), or “When a man 
looketh upon a corpse" (Thompson 1971: 26), or “The roving Evil Eye hath 
looked on the neighborhood, and vanished afar, hath looked on the vicinity, and 
vanished afar, it hath looked on the chamber of the land, and vanished afar, it 
hath looked on the wanderer, and like wood cut for kindling(?), it hath bent his 
neck" (Thompson 1903-14: 2.112, lines 6-11; cf. Ebeling 1949: 203-6, lines 5— 
15). B. Landsberger could without hesitation speak of “the circumambient 
danger" of Mesopotamian impurity (cited by Ritter 1965: 302 n. 13). 

The airborne quality of impurity was amplified many times over in the 
presence of the sacred: “An impure person has come near the sacrifice" (CAD, 
4.106); ‘An impure man or woman must not see (the ritual proceedings)" 
(CAD, 1.2.8). Moreover, impurity as the embodiment of divine evil was even a 
threat to the gods themselves, particularly to their sanctuaries. One recalls the 
images of the protector gods, the sedu and lamcssu , set before the entrances of 
Mesopotamian temples and palaces, and, above all, the elaborate purification 
rituals for both temples and homes to rid them of demons and prevent their 
future incursions (Saggs 1962: 315-16). Indeed, to say that impurity attacks 

from a distance is to admit that it is demonically alive (see now Wright 1987* 
247-61). 6 

Turning to Israel, we find that animate impurity has completely dis- 
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appeared. Its devitalized traces, however, are still detectable in the rules for the 
scale-diseased person (14:46-47) and the corpse (Num 19:14-16): everything 
under the same roof is contaminated except the contents of tightly sealed vessels 
(Num 19:15). Here we can still discern impurity as a gaseous substance, a 
volatile force, a miasma exuded by the source of impurity. To be sure, this 
impurity is no longer of pagan dimensions; it has "clipped wings,” being air¬ 
borne only within an enclosure. Above all, it has lost its malignancy; contami¬ 
nated objects and persons need merely undergo ritual purification. 

In the sacred sphere, however, an entirely different situation exists. The 
very power that has been stripped from impurity in contact with the common is 
now revealed in all of its primeval force. This fact can be demonstrated by 
examining the system of scaled sancta taboos upon which the Priestly legislation 
is structured. First, however, the nomenclature must be clarified. I begin by 
noting two sets of opposites: holy (qodes) and common (hoi); pure (tahor) and 
impure (tame*). The common and the holy are presumed pure, their normal 
status, unless we are told that they have been contaminated. The holy is divided 
into two classes: sacred (qodes) and most sacred (qodes qodasim; cf. the Note 
on 5:15). The latter, found exclusively in the sanctuary, are further subdivided 
by their location, depending on whether they are in the outer courtyard, the 
sanctuary building, or the inner shrine (Milgrom 1976f: 35-37). 

As the common and the holy are presumed to be pure—their normal and 
acceptable condition—three of the four categories listed above can interact: the 
holy, the common, and the impure. They can interact in five different pairs: (1) 
most sacred and common; (2) sacred and impure; (3) sacred and common; (4) 
most sacred and impure; and (5) common and impure. 

Contact 1 (most sacred and common) yields the following correlations. The 
common object (but not person) is rendered "holy” on touching all "most 
sacred” objects—even those in the sanctuary courtyard such as the altar (Exod 
29:37) or the sacrifices (6:11, 20; Ezek 46:20; cf. chap. 7, Comment B). A 
common person, that is, a nonpriest, will pay with his life if he encroaches upon 
them (Num 1:51; 3:10, 38; 4:19 17:5, 28; 18:3, 7; cf. Milgrom 1970a: 16-33). 
Moreover, if he but gazes upon the sancta while they are being dismantled— 
even if he does so through inadvertence—the consequences are fatal (Num 4:20; 
Neh 6:11). Only the priest may handle the most sacred because he is like them: 
both have been anointed to sacred status (Exod 28; Lev 8). But even he is 
barred from the adytum except under severe restrictions (chap. 16). The Levite 
is like the layman in all respects (Num 18:3) except that, if he is a Kohathite, he 
carries the most sacred sancta when the camp is in transit and when they have 
been covered by the priests (Num 4:5-20). It must be borne in mind that in 
these examples the sancta are not being contaminated because their contact is 
with the common, not with the impure. The common is an inert category, 
devoid of active power. The activity is on the part of the "most sacred,” which 
"sanctifies” the common person (and thing) or can kill him on sight if he is 
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inside the shrine. Thus, the superholiness w.th which the most sacred is charged 
exhibits the same airborne quality that obtains in severe impurity. Although the 
rabbis subsequently deny that the Temple has the power to sanctify areally (see 
chap. 7, Comment B), their writings bear witness to such a belief. For examp e 
a sacrifice does not lose its sanctity if it has not been carried beyond Mount 
Scopus, that is, the Temple can still be seen (f. Pesah. 3:12-13) or that the lesser 
sacred sacrifices (e g., the selamtm) may be eaten anywhere the Temple is in 
sight (t. Zebah. 12:4; cf. also t. Ma‘as. Sent 2:12-16; t. Nid. 9:18). 

Contact 2 (sacred and impure) is illumined by the contrast with contact , 
above. The prescribed penalty is not death by divine agency (mut) but excision 
(kdret): for example, “the person who, while impure, eats flesh from the Lord s 
sacrifice of well-being, that person shall be cut off (wenikretd) from his kin 


(7-.20; cf. chap. 7, Comment D). 

Contact 3 (sacred and common) has no effect whatsoever as long as the 
common remains uncontaminated. So indeed reads the rule of eating the flesh 
of the well-being offering (7:19b; 10:14). Conversely, the illegitimate contact of 
the sacred and the common (desecration) is subject to severe penalties, if inad¬ 
vertent, a fine of 20 percent and a reparation offering (5:14-26); if deliberate, 
death at the hands of God (5:14-26, Comment B). Even the legitimate contact 
of the sacred and common is subject to the 20-percent penalty (chap. 27, see the 


Note on 5:15). 

As for contact 4 (most sacred and impure) our texts are silent, but only 
because the death penalty is obvious, a deduction a fortiori from the capital 
punishment prescribed for the contact 1 cases discussed above. We also have the 
precedent of Nadab and Abihu, whose immediate death was caused by “a 
strange fire’’ (10:1), which, whatever its nature, resulted in the contamination of 
the sanctuary. Perhaps the clash between most sacred and impure results in even 
greater calamity if we note the frequent reference to the wrath of God punish¬ 
ing not only the offending priest but his community as well (e.g., 4:3; 10:6; Num 
18:5). These relationships are also integrated into a dynamic theology that is 
described and represented diagrammatically in the Note on ‘‘and between the 
pure and impure,” 10:10. 

Having discussed the penalties for bringing sancta into contact with the 
common and the impure, we can now focus exclusively on sancta-impure con¬ 
tacts (2 and 4, above) to study the processes involved, to wit, how a sacred object 
is contaminated and then purified. Contact 5 (impure and common) need not 
be discussed here because it has been the subject of all of the impurity laws in 
chaps. 11-15 U is rarely prohibited (e g., 11:8) and never penalized, unless the 
prescribed purification is not observed. When this occurs, even minor impurities 
become major ones, polluting the sanctuary from afar (5:2—3; Comment on 5:1- 
13. But then we are dealing with the contact of the sacred and the impure. The 
po ution of the sanctuary by airborne impurity has already been discussed in 
connection with its purification by the blood of the purification offering (chap. 4, 
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Comment C). It remains to discuss the impact of impurity on Israel's other 
dominant sanctum, the priest. 

It comes as no surprise to find airborne and deadly impurity in texts dealing 
with the pagan priests of the ancient Near East. The Babylonian masmasu is 
contaminated if he even glances at dirty water (Meier 1937: 11, I, lines 105, 
107) or a person with “unwashed hands" (Thompson 1903-14: 2.139-40). The 
sesgallu , the head priest of Babylon's Esagila, “shall not view the (New Year's) 
purification of the temple. If he does view (it), he is no (longer) pure" ( ANET 3 
333, lines 364-65; see chap. 16, Comment C). The “loosening" of the impurity 
from the temple walls and its transfer to the scape-ram has, in effect, made it 
airborne once again and doubly dangerous to the holiest of the priests. The 
human corpse, in particular, can contaminate from afar, but the priest is its 
special target. Note the alarm sounded in Ur warning of the approach of 
Dumuzi from the land of the dead: 

O city of Ur! At my loud cry 

lock your house, lock your house! city lock your house! 

O temple of Ur! Lock your house, city lock your house! 

Your entu priestess must not go out of her house, 

O Giparu city lock your house! 

(translation of Jacobsen 1961: 208) 

The dead must be kept away from the city and temple, but the chief 
priestess (entu) may not even expose herself to the open air of the street. The 
susceptibility of the priesthood reaches down to the end of pagan times: the 
Roman high priest, the Flamen Dialis, sins as did his ancient Babylonian coun¬ 
terpart if he but glances at a corpse (Servius, ad Aeneid 6.176). So too in 
Hellenistic Syria: “Those priests who bore the corpse of a Galloi priest of Syria 
were not allowed to enter the temple for seven days; if any priest looked at a 
corpse he was impure for that day and could only enter the temple the following 
day if he was cleansed" (Luc. 2.62). 

In these essentials, the priest of Israel is not different from his pagan col¬ 
league. His sensitivity to impurity is greater than the layman's, and the high 
priest, by virtue of his supreme holiness, is the most vulnerable of all. Accord¬ 
ingly, the ordinary priest is permitted to attend the burial of his immediate 
blood relatives only (21:1-4); the high priest, not even for his parents (21:11). In 
Ezekiel’s system, the priest is further set apart from the layman in that his 
purification from corpse contamination lasts two weeks, climaxed by a hatta y t 
sacrifice (44:26-27), whereas the layman needs only sprinkling with hattd’t wa¬ 
ters on the third and seventh days (Num 19:9). Thus, of the three bearers of 
corpse contamination—the Nazirite, Ezekiel’s priest, and the layman—the two 
consecrated classes require sacrifices for their purification but not the layman. 
This contrast is dramatically projected by the table in Comment F below (C.4, 
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.1 riichinrHnn between the contamination of the 

ShSS. La .. i«r. w pf* «-> ™ “■ 

. .. . f ij a f ter the bier is strikingly reminiscent of the Babylonian nign 
pL,“ “ S no, go of her honre" (obo.eh In .hi, . nr,one,. Babjfo* 

niqn and Israelite ritual law coincide exactly. . . . . 

The susceptibility of the high priest to airborne impurity persists into 

rabbinic times: “If any of his (the high priest's) near of kin die he may not 
follow after the bier, but he may go forth with the bearers as far as the city ga e 
if he and they come not within sight of one another (my emphasis) So Rabb 
Meir. But Rabbi Judah says: “He may not go forth from the: Temple, for it s 
written neither shall he go out of the sanctuary (Lev 21:12) (m. Sank 2.1). 
Rabbi Meir and Rabbi Judah do not differ at all. As the Roman and Babylonian 
parallels teach us, Rabbi Meir is correctly citing the reason for the biblical 
prohibition. Moreover, just as the Flamen Dialis was not allowed to spend a 
single night outside Rome, so Israel’s high priest was never allowed to lodge 
outside the Temple (Lieberman 1950: 165 n. 12). A residue of the notion of the 
areal contamination of sancta in rabbinic times is further evident from the 
provisions that one who witnesses the burning of the Yom Kippur hatta t bull 
and he-goat (16-27)—laden with the total impurity of the sanctuary and people 
(see the Note on “iniquities,’’ 16:21)—should not be able to see the high priest 
while he is officiating (m. Yoma 7.2) and that one who defecates or urinates may 
not face in the direction of the sanctuary if he can see it (t. Meg. 5:25-26). 
Perhaps this is what the Dead Sea sectaries had in mind when they prohibit the 
slaughter and consumption of a maimed animal at any distance less than thirty 
stadia (four miles) from the Temple (11QT 52:17-19). 

The contamination of Israel’s sanctuary, discussed in detail in chap. 4, 
Comments B and C, needs only to be summarized here: (1) the accidental sins 
or impurities of the individual contaminate the outer altar, requiring purification 
blood on its horns (4:22-35); (2) the accidental sins or impurities of the commu¬ 
nity invade and contaminate the shrine, requiring purification blood on the 
horns of the inner altar and before the veil (4:1-21); and (3) the deliberate sins 
penetrate the veil into the adytum, requiring purification blood on and before 
the Ark cover (16:14-15). Thus, the contamination of the sanctuary varies di¬ 
rectly with the intensity of the impurity charge. This law will hold true for all 
sancta. The sanctuary, however, is set apart from other sancta in that it is, first 
of all, capable of different levels or degrees of contamination, and, second, 


automatically contaminated by impurity no matter where it occurs in Israel’s 
camp (P) or land (H). This property is not shared by other sancta. Instead, as we 
have already observed, the latter are governed by another correlation, that the 
closer the impurity source to the sanctum and the greater the holiness charge of 
the sanctum, the more readily contamination takes place. More precisely, the 
comprehensive law reads, sancta contamination varies directly with the charge 
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(holiness) of the sanctuary and the charge of the impurity , and inversely with the 
distance between them. If we resort to the vocabulary of electromagnetism (but 
not to equate the phenomena), we could describe the workings of the law as 
follows: opposites attract, and in the Priestly system holiness is opposite in 
charge to the impure. If either the holiness or the impurity source is strong 
enough or the distance between them small enough, impurity will become air¬ 
borne, spark the gap, and impinge on the sanctum (see the mathematical formu¬ 
lation below). 

The fixed levels of penetration observed for the contamination of the sanc¬ 
tuary yield a second law: impurity displaces an equal amount of sanctuary holi¬ 
ness. This correlation is adumbrated, outside P, in the ancient regulation of the 
holy war camp: “let him not find anything unseemly among you and turn away 
from you” (Deut 23:15b; cf. contact 4). Thus, God withdraws from the contam¬ 
inated camp. In P, this general principle becomes mathematical law. Holiness 
and impurity are finite, quantitative categories; impurity displaces sanctuary 
holiness in fixed amounts until a saturation point is reached beyond which the 
sanctuary cannot endure. It might be termed Archimedes' law of holiness dis¬ 
placement. It certifies that holiness can abide with a limited but fixed amount of 
impurity, and it accounts for the repeated admonitions not to pollute the sanc¬ 
tuary (e.g., 12:4; 15:31; 20:1-4; Num 19:13, 20). 

In P's own terms this law can be understood as follows: God will tolerate 
inadvertent wrongs that contaminate the outside altar (4:22ff.) and the shrine 
(4:1-21), for they can be purged through purification offerings. Conversely, as 
for the perpetrator of pesa c 'rebellious acts' (16:16), “who acts defiantly, reviles 
the Lord” (Num 15:30), personal sacrifice will not avail him. The nation as a 
whole must expiate for him and others like him at the annual Purgation rite of 
the sanctuary (chap. 16), cleansing the contaminated adytum with the purifica¬ 
tion blood and transferring the released impurities to “the goat for Azazel” 
(16:10, 20b—22). Even then, only a limited amount of deliberate sin will be 
tolerated. There is a point of no return. One day, purgation will no longer avail; 
the impurities, especially the accumulated pesa c in the adytum, will go beyond 
the set limit; God's endurance of his people's impurities will end; he will forsake 
his abode and abandon it and his people to destruction (details in chap. 4, 
Comment C). 

In essence, this Priestly theology of sanctuary contamination is structured 
on the lines of pagan analogues. Indeed, all three laws controlling Israel's system 
operate with equal validity in the polytheistic world, but with one crucial dis¬ 
tinction. The pagans, who gave highest priority to protecting their sanctuary 
from impurity, believed the latter to be personified demonic forces intent on 
driving out their patron god from his sanctuary, and they sought magical apo- 
tropaic rituals, mediated by the priesthood, to enhance the life force of the deity 
and shield the sanctuary from invasion. In Israel these universal laws are recast 
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in terms of its monotheism: impurity is the outcome not of demonic force but of 
the people’s sin. The cause of impurity has radically changed. Man has replaced 
the demon. Rather, the demon is in man. Man has the unique power to obey or 
resist God. If he chooses to rebel—to use the Priestly idiom—he will pollute the 
sanctuary to the point that God will no longer abide in it. But whether the cause 
is the demon or the man, the net effect is still the same: God is evicted from his 

earthly abode. 

Only a theological structure such as the one just outlined can explain the 
thought and imagery of Ezekiel, prophet-priest par excellence. The first section 
of his book (chaps. 1-11) is a vivid description of Jerusalem's forthcoming de¬ 
struction, dramatized by P’s conceptual imagery of God s departure from his 
Temple. Equally characteristic of P is Ezekiel’s indictment, solely stressing the 
presumptuous, rebellious sin, the pesa c and its semantic equivalents, as having 
contaminated the adytum and forced God's departure (note the similar vocabu¬ 
lary of Ezek 39:24a and Lev 16:16). Six times he explicitly labels the contamina¬ 
tion of the Temple as the end result of Israel’s sin (5:11; 8:6; 23:38; 23:39; 
24:21; 44:7), and seven times he prophesies its ultimate purification (11:16; 
37:26, 27, 28; 48:8; 48:10, 21). Indeed, only by recognizing that the Priestly 
laws of sancta contamination inform Ezekiel’s thought are we able to explain 
the ideological framework of his book. God’s abandonment of his contaminated 
Temple is complemented by his return to an uncontaminable Temple, so as¬ 
sured because Israel will never be less than pure. Ezekiel is his own best witness: 


Son of man, do you see what they are doing, the great abominations that 
the house of Israel are committing here, to drive me from my sanctuary? 
(Ezek 8:6) 

They shall not contaminate themselves any more with their idols and 
their detestable things, or with any of their transgressions (pe$d c ); . . . 
but I will purify them . . and I will set my sanctuary in the midst of 
them for evermore. (Ezek 37:23a, bp, 26bp) 


Thus, the blueprint of the new Temple is not a chance appendix to the 

ook, it is a logical, fitting climax to all that has preceded it. First comes the 

reunification, restoration, and purification of Israel, ending with a promise of a 

avi ic ruler and a new Temple (chaps. 36-37). Then follows the purification 

the a " d „ a f te L r the slaughter of Israel’s enemies therein (chaps. 38-39, esp. 

k n / V ' ^ lth purging of pe °P le and land complete, the new Temple can be 
built (chaps. 40-48). 

rrrrl^rWk descr ‘k ec I process and effect of impurity impinging on the sa- 
u \ C Common blowing and preceding the ablution (Comment C 

ascertaiiieH"rK 71 ** extrapolate a thir ^ and final law. So far it has been 

ed that the ablution removes impurity to the extent that it can no 
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longer contaminate the common, but it may contaminate the sacred until eve¬ 
ning or, in severer cases of impurity, till sacrificial purification on the following 
day (see also columns D-l and D-2 of the Table of Purification Procedures and 
Effects, Comment F below). Prior to the ablution, however, both the common 
and the sacred are subject to contamination, which can take place from a dis¬ 
tance. 

Thus, the periods before and after ablution offer two new criteria for com¬ 
paring the realms of the sacred and the common: (1) The sacred is of greater 
sensitivity than the common to contamination by one degree , and (2) each purifi¬ 
cation stage reduces contagion to both the sacred and the common by one degree. 
There are three possibilities for the contamination of an object: from afar, by 
direct contact, or by overhang. Specifically, a severely impure person contami¬ 
nates a common object by direct contact and a sacred object from afar. After 
the ablution, he is no longer contagious to the common object but can contami¬ 
nate a sacred object by direct contact (but not from afar). Finally, after the last 
stage of purification (by that evening or after sacrifices on the following day) he 
is no longer contagious even to sancta. If these two correlations are correct, then 
a reconstruction of the entire system of ritual impurities contained in the 
Priestly source is now feasible. Despite the large gaps in our biblical data we 
would only need to know either the number of ablutions required or the final 
purification procedure (evening or sacrifices) to deduce the missing stages. This 
reconstruction is tabulated in columns D-l and D-2 of the table in Comment F, 
where the impurities are listed in order of severity (determined by the length 
and procedure of purification, cols. B and C). 

Occasionally, lacunae are also filled by the rabbinic evidence, accepted 
whenever it proves an ancient and uncontested tradition. To our delight it also 
corroborates our general laws, which nearly always independently predict the 
same results. For example, tannaitic sources and Josephus affirm that the scale- 
diseased person has the impurity status of a corpse and analogously contami¬ 
nates everything under the same roof (m. Kelim 1:4; m. Neg. 13:7, 11; Jos., Con. 
Ap. 1.31; Ant 3.264). This “overhang” principle creates an extra stage in the 
contamination scale (see box ID of the table in Comment F). An additional 
stage for the scale-diseased person is also predictable, for he alone among the 
contaminated requires not one but two ablutions for his purification, and the 
third law states that each ablution reduces contagion by one degree. A third, 
converging line of evidence stems from the analogy of the “scale-diseased” 
house, which also contaminates by overhang (14:46-47). 

Other correlations with rabbinic tradition will be found in the notes on the 
table in Comment F. Differences will also appear. Still, because the biblical 
assumption of postablution sensitivity of sancta also informs the rabbinic sys¬ 
tem, the differences are in details rather than in principle. Herein, we maintain, 
lies the greater harvest of our study. The discovery of the biblical laws of sancta 
contamination will lead to the isolation of the rabbinic laws that veer from their 
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biblical predecessors. These can now be studied for the concrete, historical 
situations that brought about their change (e g., Milgrom 1983e). 

The laws of sancta contamination, derived in this paper, are summarized as 
follows: 

1. The contamination of a sanctum varies directly with the intensity of the 
impurity source, directly with the holiness intensity of the sanctum and 
inversely with the distance between them. Also, contamination has a 
threshold, a fixed value, below which it cannot be activated. 

2. The sanctuary is a special case of the general law (1), whereby 

a. Contamination is a function of the intensity of the impurity source 
alone, i.e., impurities of a severe amount and from any distance (in 
the camp) will contaminate the sanctuary. 

b. Contamination takes place at three ascending thresholds: the outer 
altar, the shrine, or the adytum. 

c. Contamination displaces an equal volume of the sanctuary holiness 
(the Archimedean principle) until a saturation point is reached. 

3. Sancta are related to common things in regard to their contamination and 
purification, as follows: 

a. Sancta are more vulnerable to contamination by one degree. 

b. Each purification stage reduces the communicability of the impu¬ 
rity source to both sancta and common things by one degree. 

These laws can be expressed mathematically, as follows: 

Contamination occurs in accordance with the equation: 

c = f [p + (i — n) -f k — 4] 

where 

c is the degree of contamination; 
f is an increasing, discretely val¬ 
ued function of one discrete 
variable satisfying x ^ 0 
f(x) - o, 

P= contagion factor of the contami¬ 
nating process (airborne = 1, 
overhang = 2, direct = 3); 

|S5 mitia l impurity of source (0 1 
2, or 3); 
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n= number of relevant purification 
rituals; 

k= holiness constant of sanctum 
(holy = 1, common = 0) 

In the case of the sanctuary there exists a critical level of contamination, C s , 
such that 

(1) C ^ C s ; 

(2) if C < C s , purification is possi¬ 

ble; and 

(3) if ever C = C s , then this condi¬ 

tion becomes permanent. 

I gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Randy Wohl, graduate student in 
mathematics at the University of California, Berkeley, in formulating these 
equations. 
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F The Table of Purification Procedures and Effects 

Part I _ 



A. Impurity Bearer 

B. Duration 

C 

Stage (days) 

Purification 

Procedures 

M 

A 

J 

O 

R 

S 

A 

C 

R 

I 

F 

I 

C 

E 

S 

1 mesortf, scale- 

diseased person 

(Lev H) 

X + 7 (8) 

X 


1st 

sp, 1, sh, b 

7th 

sh, 1, b 

8 th or [eve] 

hattd y t ewe/bird + 3 

sacrifices + 2 daubings 

2. Parturient 

(Lev 12) 

7(14) 

+ 33 (66) 

7(H) 


7th (14th) 

[1, b] 

41st (81 st) or 
[eve] 

hatta’t bird + lamb/bird 

3. zaby person with 

genital discharges 

(Lev 15:3-15, 28-30) 

x + 7 (8) 

X 


7 


7th 

8 th or [eve] 

l,b 

hatta’t bird -|- bird 

4. Corpse- 

contaminated priest 
(Ezek 44:26-27) 

7 + 7 (8) 

7 

[sp on 3rd, 7th] 

7th 

[1, b] 

15th or [eve] 

hatta’t (bird?) 

5. Corpse- 
contaminated 

Nazirite 

(Num 6 9-12) 

7(8) 

7 

[sp on 3rd, 7th] 

7th 

sh, [1, b] 

8th or [eve] 

hattiPt + bird 
+ bird + lamb 

6 Person whose impurity 
is accidentally 

prolonged 

(Lev 5:1-13) 

x + 1 

X 


xth 

[b] 


ewe/bird/ 

(x + 1 )st 
or [eve] 

semolina 
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7. Corpse-contami¬ 


7 

sp on 3rd, 7th 


nated lay person 

7 

7th 

l,b 

M 

(Num 5: 2-4:19) 


7th 

eve 

I 

N 

8. Menstruant 

7 

7 


0 

(Lev 15:19-24) 


7 th 

(1. b] 

R 



7th 

eve 


9. Handler of Red Cow, 
scapegoat or burnt 


P-A 



hatta’t (Num 19:7-10; 

1 

ablution 

1. b 

E 

Lev 16: 27, 28) 


eve 

[eve) 

V 



P-A 



10. Emits semen 


ablution 

I* b 

N 

(Lev 15:16-18) 

1 

eve 

eve 

1 

11. Carcass- 


P-A 


N 

contaminated 

1 

ablution 

0).b 


(Lev 11:24-40; 22:5) 


eve 

eve 


12. Secondarily 


P-A 



contaminated (Lev 

1 

ablution 

(D.b 


15; 22:4b—7; Num 19) 


eve 

eve 


Sigla: [ ] reconstructed 
x indefinite 
b bathing 


eve evening sh shaving 

1 laundering sp sprinkling 

P-A pre-ablution 
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Part II 


— 

- ■ 

D-l THE EFFECT ON THE COMMON 

P, ___ 



(overhang.) Those under 

same 

roof may not enter sanctuary 

-—--—* 


M 

direct. 

Stays outside tent 

• 

A 

none 

B 

t 

Si 

I 

0 

none 

R 

direct. At home (wash hands] 

[direct] isolated, no leniency 

N> 

• 


none, sex permitted 

none 



none 

none 


S 





A 

direct. At home. Wash hands 


direct. Banished (Num 5) 


c 

ditto 

ditto 

b. 

R 

none 

none 

I 

none 

none 


F 





I 

direct. At home (Num 19) 


direct. Banished (Num 5) 

-u 

• 

C 

[none] 

[none] 

o 

6 

• 

E 

none 

none 

•o 

• 

S 

direct. At home (Num 19) 

direct. Banished (Num 5) 

VI 

• 

o 


[none] 

[none] 

A 

• 


none 

none 

• 


direct. At home 

direct. At home 

On 

• 

■B 


[none] 

[none] 

o^ 

o 


none 

none 

1 

£. 
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direct. At home (Num 19) but 
isolation assumed 

direct. Banished (Num 5) 

• 

A 




t 


none 

none 

n 

i_ 

M 

none 

none 

• 

I 

direct. At home (touch with 

direct. Isolated at home 


N 

washed hands) 


oo 

• 

0 

none 

none 

3 

R 

none 

none 

s 

• 




o 

♦ 


none 

[direct.] Remains outside 



none 

none 

9 

O- 

E 

none 

none 

ST 

** 

V 

none 

direct. Philo 

5 


none 

none 

V) 

n 

N 

none 

none 

3 

♦ 

I 

N 

none 

[direct] for priest? 

♦ 

O 

G 

none 

none 

CD 

3 


none 

none 

8 


none 

[direct] for priest? 

»— 

N 

• 


none 

none 

i 


none 

none 

9 

Q- 


Sigla: [ ] reconstructed eve evening sh shaving 

x indefinite 1 laundering sp sprinkling 

b bathing P-A pre-ablution 
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Part III 


D-2. THE EFFECT ON THE SACRED 

P, p 2 /h 

1 

Airborne. Must sacrifice 
[overhang] to sacred food. Hence, outside tent 

B 

[direct.] Hence, no sancta contact 

1 

none 

J 

o 

Airborne. Must sacrifice. 

Airborne. Must sacrifice. 

R 

Concession: at nome 

Isolated in community (Jos.) 


Direct (Lev 12:4) 

Direct 


none 

none 


Airborne. Must sacrifice. 

Airborne. Banished (Num 5) 

S 

Concession: at home 


A 

ditto 

ditto 

C 

[direct] No sancta contact 

[direct] No sancta contact 

R 

none 

none 

I 

Airborne. Must sacrifice. 

Airborne. Must sacrifice 

F 

At home (Num 19) 

Banished (Num 5) 

I 

[direct] No sancta contact 

[direct] Returns home. No sancta contact 

C 

none 

none 

E 

Airborne. Must sacrifice. 

At home (Num 19) 

Airborne. Must sacrifice. 

Banished (Num 5) 

S 

[direct] No sancta contact 

[direct] Returns home. No sancta contact 


none 

none 


Airborne. Must sacrifice. 

At home 

Airborne. Must sacrifice. At home 


[direct] No sancta contact 

[direct] No sancta contact 


none 

none 
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Direct. At home (Num 19) 

Airborne. Banished (I^um 5) 


ft 

Isolation assumed 



& 

ft 

ft 


Direct. Returns home after 1, b (Num 


o 

1 

o 

none 

31:24) 


ft 

none 

none—after eve 

M 


Direct. At home. No sancta. 


I 

V9 

e 

Touch with washed hands 

[airborne) At home. Isolated 

N 

V 

e 

none 

[direct] after 1, b 

O 

o6 

none 

none 

R 

*3 

Direct. Remains outside 

[airborne] Remains ouside 


E 

eq 

none 

[direct] after 1, b—returns home 


<> 

none 

none—after eve 

E 

• 

s 

Direct. No sancta 

[airborne] at home 

V 

4) 

CA 

none 

[direct] after 1, b 

E 

2 

none 

none 

N 

£ 



I 

3 

n 

Direct. No sancta 

[airborne] at home 

N 

3 

none, even for priests (Lev 22:4b-6) 

[direct] after 1, b 



none 

none—after eve 


T3 




E 

Direct. No sancta 

[airborne] for priests? 


l 

none 

[direct] after 1, b 


N 

_ 

none 

none—after eve (sacrifice for priest?) 



Sigla: [ ] reconstructed eve evening sh shaving x indefinite 

l laundering sp sprinkling b bathing P-A pre-ablution 

The impurity bearers (and their biblical sources) are listed in order of their 
severity. Severity is determined by the duration and complexity of the purifica¬ 
tion procedure. Thus, the scale-diseased person (mesdra c ), whose period of impu¬ 
rity is indeterminate and who must undergo a seven-day purificatory rite involv¬ 
ing two ablutions, followed by an eighth-day sanctuary rite comprising four 
sacrifices and two daubings, qualifies for first place in this scheme. 

The impurity bearers, twelve in number, fall into two divisions, determined 
by the way the impurity is terminated. The first six end by sacrifice; the second 
group of six, by evening. Focusing first on the sacrificial group, the most promi¬ 
nent fact to be noted is that each purification rite features primarily the hatta% 
the purification offering. The implications of this fact are clear. We are dealing 
with the phenomenon of the indirect, airborne pollution of the sanctuary. That 
is, whenever such impurity occurs in the Israelite camp it is powerful enough to 
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convey itself to the sanctuary and it can only be eliminated by the purgative 
action of the blood of the purification offering (Comment E above; chap. 4, 
Comments A, B, C). A corollary implication is that until this sacrifice is offered 
(and for the lesser impurities, until the prescribed evening), one may not partake 
of sacred food or enter the sanctuary. Thus the elimination of sancta pollution 
must be the final stage in the purification process, a conclusion corroborated by 
the explicit statement on the parturient who, following the initial period of 
severe impurity of seven or fourteen days, is now permitted to contact common 
things but “may not touch any consecrated thing, nor enter the sacred precinct" 
(Lev 12:4). Additional proof is provided by Ezekiel, who prescribes that a 
corpse-contaminated priest must first complete his purificatory rites and only 
then “on the day he reenters the inner court of the Sanctuary to minister in the 
Sanctuary, he shall present his purification offering" (Ezek 44:22). On the 
mesord c , see below. 

A further assumption of this table is that the ablution required in every 
purification procedure functions to reduce the level of impurity (shown in Com¬ 
ment C above). Thus, as the mesord c must undergo two ablutions, we must 
assume that there are four stages in his purification of which the ablutions 
constitute the intermediate stages (1C). This, however, creates a problem. Ordi¬ 
narily, there are only three stages in the reduction of impurity to the sanctuary; 
it can be polluted by air, by touch, or not at all. Now, however, a fourth stage is 
required. This new category is supplied by the rabbis, who aver that the mesord c 
also contaminates by overhang (see Comment E above). This category can be 
deduced from the biblical case of the fungous house, which explicitly contami¬ 
nates by overhang (Lev 14:46-47). Strikingly, the independent testimony of the 
rabbis that there is a fourth level in the impurity range of the mesord ( jibes 
perfectly with the four stages in his purification, as required in this table (ID). 
Also, the rabbis’ concept of overhang illustrates their awareness that impurity is 
a gaseous substance that needs to be dissipated in the open air but, if confined in 
an enclosed space, will contaminate everything within it. Note their graphic 
descriptions of impurity's dynamic, airborne power: it “penetrates upward and 
downward" (e.g., m. Ohol 7:1-2); “its nature is to expand, not to contract" 
(e.g., m. Ohol. 4:1-3). 

The function of the ablution to reduce impurity is further supported by the 
case of the zab. His purification, like that of the mesord c , also proceeds in four 
stages. But unlike the mesord f , he undergoes just one ablution (3C). The ostensi¬ 
ble discrepancy is resolved once it is noticed that the zdb’s impurity remains the 
same in both the first and the second stages; during his seven-day purification he 
continues to contaminate in exactly the same way (3D). Thus only one ablution 
is required, on the seventh day, after which he can no longer contaminate 
common things. 

Perhaps the most significant assumption of the table stems from the last 
column, to wit: each purification stage reduces impurity by one degree, but the 
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sacred is more vulnerable to pollution than the common by one degree. It is the 
third law of sancta contamination (Comment E above). The case of the mesord c 
will exemplify this relationship. The mesdrd € is banished from the camp not 
because he is contagious, but because he pollutes common things by overhang. 
Thus he is not allowed to remain in the camp lest he contaminate all persons 
and objects that are with him under the same roof. The danger becomes lethal if 
someone unknowingly contaminated by him enters the sanctuary or eats sacred 
food. This factor of overhang, however, is not present for other impurity bearers, 
such as the parturient and zdb , which accounts for the fact that, though this 
impurity is severe, they do not leave the camp. Because they do not contaminate 
by overhang, they may remain at home. The table also informs us that the 
mesord^s impurity is more contagious with respect to the sacred sphere, pollut¬ 
ing it from afar (ID-2). Thus, no sooner has he been declared impure than his 
impurity ipso facto pollutes the sanctuary and, as a consequence, he will have to 
bring a purification offering to the sanctuary to purge it of the impurity that he 
has imparted to it. 

On the first day of his purificatory rites, the mesord c enters the camp but 
still may not enter his tent (Lev 14:8). The reason cannot be that he contami¬ 
nates the common sphere by direct contact (cf. m. Neg. 14:2; contra Wright 
1987: 213). Note that the zdb contaminates all that he or she touches (Lev 
15:4-12, 25-27), yet is allowed to stay at home (3 D-l P). The reason for the 
mesora 0 s stricter rule is his overhang effect upon the sacred. Sacrificial food may 
be present in the home, to become polluted as soon as he enters. It is this 
contact between the impure and the sacred that is most dreaded, subjecting the 
violator to the penalty of karet (Lev 7:20) and the nation as a whole to destruc¬ 
tion (Lev 15:31; cf. Ezek 9:7). On the seventh day of his purification, after his 
second ablution, he is pure in regard to common objects and persons. Because 
he no longer contaminates the sacred by overhang, he may enter his tent. Yet as 
the sacred is still vulnerable to his touch, he may neither eat sacred food nor 
enter the sanctuary. This last barrier is lifted the following day, when he purifies 
the sanctuary of the impurity he has caused. The rabbis were fully aware of the 
susceptibility of the mesdrd c to the sacred, as shown by their tradition of his 
sacrificial rite: “He would bring his reparation offering and its log [of oil] in his 
hand and set it up by Nicanor’s gate (the entrance to the inner court). And the 
priest stands on the inside and the mesoTd c on the outside ... for he cannot 
enter the court until some of the blood of the reparation offering and the 
purification offering (sic!) is sprinkled upon him” (£. Neg. 8:9). 

What pertains to the mesdrd c also holds for the other impurity bearers: at 
every stage of their purification, the sacred is more susceptible to impurity than 
the common by one degree. The final stage of the purificatory process always 
finds the erstwhile impurity bearer pure in regard to the common but still 
impure in regard to the sacred. If his impurity is major, he has polluted the 
sanctuary from afar and must purge it with his hatta’t offering. If his impurity is 
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minor, it is incapable of generating airborne pollution to the sanctuary but still 
defiles by direct contact (e g., sacred food) until it fades away by evening. 

The sectaries of Qumran, it seems, held to a similar system. From two as yet 
unpublished fragments dealing with the mesord c y the following procedures can 
be ascertained: During his affliction he dwells alone, northwest of the camp, at 
least twelve cubits from any settlement, persons, or (food) purity while he prays 
for his recovery. He must warn anyone approaching him that he is impure, for 
whoever touches him must bathe and launder before he may again eat (pure) 
food. (4QThr Al:l-4). During his seven-day purification, however, he enters 
camp but may not enter any house lest he contaminate sacred food, in contrast 
to the Priestly authorities (of Jerusalem) who permit his entry (MMTB 65-68). 

Thus we see that Qumran distinguishes between impurity's power to defile 
pure food and its power to defile sacred food. During the period of his affliction 
the mes6ra c defiles all food, but when he is undergoing purification—that is, 
after his initial ablutions have removed one layer of impurity—he is no longer 
impure to pure food but only to sacred food. The rabbis, as was observed (Note 
on “must remain outside his tent," v 8), are more lenient, permitting entry but 
forbidding sexual congress. Interestingly, the sect’s Jerusalem opponents also 
allow him unrestricted entrance to the house. Perhaps they too, with the rabbis, 
would also prohibit cohabitation with his wife. If so, then MMT will have 
provided another piece of evidence that the priestly establishment of its time 
anticipated by two or more centuries the viewpoint that was espoused by the 
Pharisaic rabbis, as opposed to Qumran, which championed the viewpoint later 
attributed to the Sadducees (details in Strugnell and Qimron forthcoming). 

Qumran’s rule corresponds precisely to the Priestly system, as I have recon¬ 
structed it. Both ordain that the healed mesdra c must initially remain outside his 
(or any other) house lest he defile the sacred food within, presumably in accor¬ 
dance with the principle of overhang, which, as I have postulated, operates in 
case of the mesora < Thus Qumran confirms, at least in this detail, the correct¬ 
ness of the reconstructed Priestly system of impurities and, conversely, proves 
that Qumran thought biblically, carrying the implications of the scriptural data 
to their logical conclusion (for a similar deduction from Qumran’s prescriptions 
concerning the zab, see the Note on 15:13). Coevally, the dominant priestly 
establishment of Jerusalem had begun to liberalize some of the scriptural restric¬ 
tions, a process continued and amplified by the rabbis. 

All sources agree, not just the Priestly legislation but also the narratives 
(e.g., Num 12; 2 Kgs 7:3-10), that the mesora c is banished. By contrast, the 
treatment of the other impurity bearers shown in the table is subject to two 
differing traditions (col. D). The one that unmistakably stems from P is labeled 
Pj; the other, which also manifests Priestly style and vocabulary, either stems 
from the school of P (P 2 ) or from the Holiness source (H; see the Introduction, 
JH). Therefore column D is split in two, reflecting the data either stated in or 
inferred from each. 
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Beginning with the parturient (2D), we note that according to Pi (chap. 
12), she is likened to the menstruant during her initial impurity of seven or 
fourteen days, which can only mean that like the menstruant she remains at 
home. This is possible because she most likely only contaminates the objects 
immediately beneath her but not those she touches with washed hands (see the 
Note on “without having rinsed his hands," v 11). Again like the menstruant, 
she is assumed to undergo ablutions at the end of this first stage (see the Note 
on “she shall be impure," 12:2), but it is uncertain whether a second ablution 
was required at the end of the next stage (thirty-three or sixty-six days; see the 
Note on “she shall bring," 12:6). Num 5:2-3 (P 2 or H), however, suggests that 
there was a coeval tradition concerning the parturient. To be sure, this passage 
does not mention her; yet the fact that the menstruant is also absent implies 
that the text only mandates the banishment of erratic impurities, not normal 
ones. Furthermore, that she is required to bring a hatta y t offering implies that 
her impurity was considered by the Priestly legislators to be powerful enough to 
pollute the sanctuary. Theoretically, this should have led to her banishment (like 
the zab 7 Num 5:2-3). That she was not is attributable to the normality of her 
condition, which would correspondingly evoke less apprehension even from ex¬ 
tremists. It is not without significance that the Qumranites also did not banish 
the parturient and menstruant from their cities (11QT 48:14-17), and Josephus 
records that only the mesord c and zdb —in other words, those with abnormal 
impurities—were expelled while the others were quarantined {Ant. 3.261-62). 
Nevertheless, if the parturient was not banished she may have been quaran¬ 
tined, if not in her own house then in separate quarters, but within her commu¬ 
nity. The latter expedient was endorsed by many who regarded the parturient 
(and menstruant) as a grave source of impurity (see Comment A above; chap 
12, Comment A; and cf. Jos., Ant. 3.261). That the sacred realm remains 
vulnerable to her impurity during the intermediate stage is made explicit in 
12:4. 

Because severe genital discharges require only one ablution (v 13), only 
three stages of purification should have been anticipated for the zdb. But, as 
noted above, the fact that the zab’s impurity continues undiminished during his 
week of purification renders his four stages equivalent to three (3C). Further¬ 
more, the very absence of an ablution between those first two stages is further 
corroboration of the thesis that it is the ablution that is responsible for the 
reduction of the impurity (Comment C above). Despite the fact that severe 
impurity polluting the sanctuary (indicated by the hatta’t requirement) would 
normally banish its bearer, as demanded by Num 5:2-3 (P 2 /H), the legislators 
of chap. 15 (Pi) have conceded the zdb the right to remain at home and have 
enabled him to function, first, by limiting the impurity contagion to objects 
directly beneath him (v 10) and, second, by allowing him to handle anything 
with washed hands (v 11). The third law of sancta contamination (Comment E 
above) necessitates that after the ablution on the seventh day, the zdb remain 
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impure to sancta by direct contact until he brings his purification offering to the 
sanctuary on the following day. Naturally the purification of the zaba (w 28-30) 
follows the procedure of the zab. 

The information on the purification of the corpse-contaminated priest (4C) 
comes from Ezek 44:26-27. That the Priestly writings do not register such a 
distinction between the priesthood and the laity is not to be explained as a 
contradiction of sources. Ezekiel may just have chosen to be stricter than his 
fellow priests. Note that his marriage rules for priests resemble those of the high 
priest (cf. Ezek 44:22 with Lev 21:14). Thus it may have been as much a matter 
of predilection as one of tradition. His general outlook was severe, to judge from 
his book, and he would be expected to eschew lenient observances. In any event, 
one cannot deny the logic of Ezekiel’s ruling: if a layman of temporary sanctity 
(the Nazirite) is required to bring a hatta’t for corpse contamination (Num 
6:11), a priest of lifelong sanctity all the more so. The adjoining boxes of the zab 
and the Nazirite (3C, 5C) induce us to infer that the hatta’t of Ezekiel’s priest 
also consisted of a bird. We should also assume that he follows the ritual of the 
corpse-contaminated lay person in requiring sprinkling with hatta y t waters on the 
third and seventh days and laundering and bathing on the seventh (7C; Num 
19:19). That his postablution contagion to sancta (by direct contact) lasts a 
whole week (till the fifteenth day) likens him to the parturient’s “extended day 
of ablution” (see the Note on “she shall bring,” 12:6). By the third law of 
sancta contamination (Comment E above), he could mingle freely with his 
friends and family but could not return to his priestly duties. 

The Nazirite who, by definition, is a holy person (Num 6:5, 8) elevates 
himself into the sacred sphere, the domain of the priest. It is therefore not 
surprising that the stages of his (or her) purification are an exact copy of those of 
Ezekiel’s priest (5D and 4D). Nor should one wonder that the Nazirite (after all, 
a lay person) is required to bring an additional sacrifice for corpse contamina¬ 
tion: the ’asam (Num 6:12a). Precisely because his impurity cancels out his prior 
Nazirite service (Num 6:12b), he is guilty of desecration, the penalty for which 
is the ’asam (see 5:14-26, Comment C). Procedures mandated for the purifica¬ 
tion of the contaminated Nazirite and priest (Ezekiel’s) were probably originally 
followed by all priests. Subsequently, P denied them to the priesthood but 
conceded them to the Nazirite, possibly because the laity demanded or, in any 
event, practiced them. Perhaps, as sacrificing because of the dead could easily 
become sacrificing to the dead, sacrifices were abolished altogether for the laity 
and priesthood alike. The net result is that, in P, there is no difference between 
lay persons and priests in regard to purification for corpse contamination. 

The last of the major impurity bearers is the one whose minor impurity, 
incurred by touching a communicable animal or human impurity (5:2-3), has 
accidentally been prolonged (details in the Comment on 5:1-13). His require¬ 
ment to offer a hatta’t implies that he has polluted the sanctuary, that is to say, 
his impurity became airborne. Also implied is that during this period he has 
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contaminated persons and objects by direct contact (6D-1) and that even after 
he bathes, his contagion to sancta persists until his sacrifice the following day. 

So far we have seen that the Priestly laws of impurity are not univocal. 
Discrepancies and outright contradictions (except for the mesord c ) necessitate 
the supposition of more than one Priestly tradition. When we turn to the minor 
impurity bearers grouped in the bottom half of the table (7-12), the problem 
becomes more complex. The corpse-contaminated lay person, to begin with, is 
an anomaly; he is purified uniquely by being sprinkled with the ashes of a Red 
Cow on the third and seventh days (7C). Although these ashes derive from a 
hattcft (Num 19:9, 17), it has been shown that originally this rite was an exor¬ 
cism, which was only subsequently adapted to Israel's sacrificial system (chap. 4, 
Comment G). That originally corpse contamination was considered a major 
impurity is shown by the law of Num 5:2-3, which links it with the major 
impurities of scale disease and genital discharges. That the banishment of the 
corpse-contaminated person was actually practiced or that, at least, there was a 
tradition to this effect, is shown by the account of the campaign against Midian, 
where the returning soldiers had to remain outside the camp until their purifica¬ 
tory rites were completed (Num 31:19, 24). Moreover, the latter passage records 
another anomaly: the soldiers reenter the camp not in the evening of the sev¬ 
enth day, as would be required by the law of Num 19:19b, but earlier after their 
ablutions on that day (Num 31:24). This aberration might be dismissed as 
inconsequential or even erroneous were it not for the fact that it is also attested 
for three other minor impurity bearers: the priest who supervises the incinera¬ 
tion of the Red Cow (Num 19:7; and, presumably, the one who incinerates it, 
v 8), the one who dispatches the scapegoat (16:26), and the one who incinerates 
the hatta’t animals (16:28; see the Note on this verse); all three are permitted to 
return to the camp after their ablutions even though their impurity lasts until 
evening (Num 19:7; see the Note on 16:26). 

The implications are clear. These impure persons are not permitted to 
return to the camp because their impurity, being airborne, would pollute the 
sanctuary. But according to the third law of sancta contamination (Comment E 
above), airborne impurity must undergo two stages of purification, the first to 
reduce its force to direct contact and the second to eliminate it altogether. This, 
indeed, is what the above-cited cases provide: the ablution that allows the impu¬ 
rity bearer to return to camp, where, however, his impurity can still be transmit¬ 
ted to sancta by direct contact until the evening, after which his impurity is 
gone. Thus three, not just two, stages of purification must be presupposed: 
preablution, postablution, and evening. Strikingly, this newly introduced inter¬ 
mediate stage, postablution, is present in the rabbinic system, where its bearer 
goes by the name tebul yom y literally, “immersed for a day," who, likewise, is 
free to associate with the common but it still barred from the sacred until the 
evening or, if his impurity is major, until the prescribed sacrifices the following 
day ( m . Kelim 1:5; Sipra , Emor. 4:8; b. Sabb. 14b). 
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Ostensibly, this three-tiered purification does not apply to the other minor 
impurity bearers (8, 10, 11, 12) who are not banished from the camp but stay at 
home, implying that in the preablution stage their impurity is not airborne. 
Nonetheless, there is ample evidence outside Scripture that, as late as the end of 
the Second Temple period, these same impurity bearers were quarantined. Re¬ 
garding the corpse-contaminated person (7) and the menstruant (8), Josephus 
avers that they were quarantined (Ant. 3.261-62), and as for the emitter of 
semen (10), Philo declares that husband and wife, after sex, “are not allowed 
when they leave the bed, to touch anything until they have made their ablu¬ 
tions” (Laws 3. 63), implying that before their ablutions they contaminated 
common things directly (10D). Note that, according to the sancta contamina¬ 
tion law (2a, Comment E above), impurity bearers who contaminate the com¬ 
mon directly contaminate the sacred from afar. Why then does not this severer 
ruling (attributed to P 2 /H) demand their expulsion from the camp? The answer 
may well be one of logistics. The corpse-contaminated soldiers (Num 31:19, 24) 
and the handlers of the Red Cow, scapegoat, and burnt hatta’t (9) have this in 
common: they incur impurity outside the camp. The other minor impurity 
bearers incur impurity within the camp. Those already outside perform their 
ablutions outside; those within also bathe within, but in the meantime they are 
isolated , perhaps in separate quarters (for the menstruant, see m. Nid. 7:4; t. 
Nid. 6:15; Jos., Ant. 3.261; and chap. 12, Comment A). Thus, in this tradition, 
it is the locus of the impurity that determines the locus of the quarantine. But 
the result is the same: until the ablution, the impurity bearer is considered 
dangerous to the common and sacred alike; after the ablution and until the 
evening (or the sacrifices), the impurity has been reduced to allow contact with 
the common but not with the sacred. Of course, common sense dictates that 
the ablution would take place as soon as possible (as recorded by Philo, above) so 
that the person could go about his or her business and need only take care not to 
enter the sanctuary or partake of sacred food for the rest of the day. 

The purificatory process described above is at odds with the system devel¬ 
oped in the main Priestly texts. This process consists of components that do not 
fit, indeed, that clash with these texts but, in aggregate, presuppose a system of 
their own, corroborated by the operative laws of sancta contamination. I have 
tentatively designated this secondary Priestly tradition as P 2 /H. The double 
sigla bespeak the ambiguity that exists in identifying this tradition. If it is the 
case that all Priestly texts are from the P school, then the two traditions surviv¬ 
ing in the Pentateuch are diachronically related: one P source replaced by an¬ 
other. Because P 2 clearly comprises older material—for instance, the law of the 
wilderness camp—whereas Pj reflects the settled, urbanized Israelite society 
(e.g., contrast Lev 15 and Num 19 with Num 5:2-3), it is clear that the historic 
development was from P 2 to Pp If, however, H proves to be the source of this 
secondary tradition, then we have to speak of a synchronic relationship for the 
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texts: two variant traditions concerning impurity (P and H) circulating within 
Priestly circles. 

Regardless of whether P } succeeded or was contemporaneous with P 2 /H, 
the question still remains: Why did the former reject the latter? Specifically, 
why did P] refuse to banish the zab and the corpse-contaminated person but 
allow him to stay at home? Why did P] not accept the older tradition, which 
probably required the corpse-contaminated person to sacrifice (as did the corpse- 
contaminated Nazirite and [Ezekiel's] priest) and, instead, reduce corpse-con¬ 
tamination to a minor impurity, requiring solely ablution and sunset but no 
sacrifice? Finally, why, according to the preceding reconstruction, did Pi reduce 
the purificatory process of minor impurity bearers from three stages to two? 

A glance at column D of the table provides the answer: Pj initiates the long 
historic process whereby the power of impurity is progressively reduced. From 
the beginning, Israel eviscerated impurity of its demonic content but allowed 
traces of its original virulent force in the presence of sancta. Still, airborne 
impurity could not remain. It too closely resembled demonic impurity, and the 
danger persisted that the masses would not be able to distinguish the two. 
Slowly, then, almost imperceptibly, airborne impurity was progressively elimi¬ 
nated: all impurity bearers, with the exception of the mes6rd\ were allowed to 
remain at home. Impurity to sancta was restricted to contact, and contact with 
the common, even in cases of severe impurity, became possible with washed 
hands. Ultimately, by the time the rabbinic age was reached, airborne impurity 
had totally disappeared from the scene. And when the Temple was destroyed 
and contamination of the sacred (except for agricultural gifts to the priests) was 
no longer possible, then the very ground for virulent impurity was removed. 
Except for the menstruant (cf. 18:19; 20:18), it was no longer a sin to remain 
impure. The full development of the historic process in the reduction of impu¬ 
rity is chronicled in the Comment on 5:1-13. 

One presupposition of the table can be called into question, that sacrifices, 
the final stage for major impurities, are equivalent to evening, the final stage for 
minor impurities. Implied by this equation is that for minor impurities, evening 
combines with laundering and bathing to eliminate the last traces of impurity 
whereas for major impurities, the evening prior to the sacrifices performs no 
function at all. This anomaly can be justified by the fact that whenever sacrifices 
are prescribed, the previous evening is never mentioned. Moreover, in the case 
of two major impurity bearers, the mesord c and the zab, the text explicitly states 
that the person is purified (wetdher) after laundering and bathing on the day 
prior to the sacrifice (14:8; 15:13), thus demonstrating that the intervening 
evening does not count in the purificatory process. Furthermore, the text also 
specifies for the parturient and mesord c that they achieve complete purification 
wetdher(d) only after the prescribed sacrificial rites (12:7, 8; 14:20). This can 
only mean that the last stage for major impurity is indeed the sacrifice, hence it 
is equivalent to the evening, the last stage for minor impurity. 
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Corroboration for this thesis is provided by the rabbis' description of the 
mes6rd c standing outside the sacrificial court until the purificatory sacrifice is 
completed ( m . Neg . 14:8-9) and by their categorical statement that the major 
impurity bearers—specifically the mesdrd c y parturient, zdh, zabd , and corpse- 
contaminated Nazirite—are forbidden to enter the sacrificial court until their 
sacrifices are offered (m. Ker. 2:1; cf. Maim., “Those Lacking Expiation" 1.1). 

This thesis, however, is subject to a major question. The text expressly 
states, in contradiction to the rabbis, that the mesord c and the zdb bring their 
prescribed sacrifices liprie YHWH petah y ohel mo c ed ‘before the Lord, at the 
entrance to the Tent of Meeting’ (14:11, 23; 15:14; cf. v 29), in other words, 
into the sacrificial court (see the Note on 1:3). And if the Hebrew is considered 
ambiguous enough to allow the interpretation that the sacrifices are admitted 
but not the person, the specificity of the language in the prescription for 
Ezekiel’s corpse-contamination priest removes any lingering doubt: ubeyom bo y o 
J ebhaqqddes >el-hehdser happenimit leSdr et baqqode§ yaqrib hattd'to ‘On the day 
he reenters the sacred compound—the inner court—to officiate in the sacred 
compound, he shall offer his purification offering’ (Ezek 44:27). In other words, 
the offerer together with his offering may enter the court. And as for the “purifi¬ 
cation" that is accredited to the parturient and the mesord c after the sacrifices 
(12:7, 8; 14:20), this may refer to the sanctuary. That is, although the person is 
completely pure and may enter the sanctuary, he or she in effect is not consid¬ 
ered pure until the sanctuary is also purified (D. Wright). Alternatively, this final 
purification, wetaher(d) y may be understood as a clause of summary, not of 
result; that is, having gone through the prescribed previous stages, the person 
shall have become completely pure (B. Schwartz). 

As I have no explanation for the unambiguous and incontrovertible evi¬ 
dence of the text that the sacrifices are brought into the sanctuary court to¬ 
gether with their offerers, I have therefore inserted into the final stage (c) of the 
major impurity bearers the alternative “or [eve]," thereby allowing for the possi¬ 
bility that the evening before the sacrifice, though never mentioned in the text, 
suffices—just as with minor impurity bearers—to eliminate the last vestige of 
impurity, which then permits the person to enter the sanctuary with the pre¬ 
scribed sacrifices the following morning. According to this construction, the 
residual impurity would last only for the few hours between laundering/bathing 
and evening, and would correspond to the rabbinic category of tebul yom y noted 
above, for some of the minor impurity bearers. The net effect would be total 
congruence between major and minor impurities: both would cease to pollute 
the common by the ablution and the sacred by the evening. 

G. The Rationale for Biblical Impurity (Continued) 

In this Comment, I continue the discussion begun in chap. 12, Comment 
B. Studies in the concept of impurity have generally identified its underlying 
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cause as the fear of the unknown or of demonic possession (e.g., Levy-Bruh] 
1935; Kornfeld 1965; Elliger 1966). Aside from the total inapplicability of this 
definition to biblical impurity, it has been challenged on its own grounds by 
Douglas (and others, e.g., Paschen 1970: 62), who points out that from earliest 
times human beings reacted to the mysteries of nature as much with awe as with 
fear (1966: 1). 

Douglas’s theory is not without its own defects. As discussed earlier (chap. 
11, Comment E), she has equated impurity with what we call dirt, which she 
defines as matter out of place. Applying this definition to Lev 11, she declares 
that the forbidden animals are “out of place” in their media, as determined by 
their means of locomotion. This insight, as I have indicated, proved helpful but 
inadequate to explain why only certain animals were permitted and not others. 
More valuable is her utilization of the Durkheimian hypothesis that the animal 
world is a mirror of human society (ibid.). 

The opposite of “dirt out of place” is, of course, order, which in the Bible 
would correspond to the sphere of the holy. This accounts for Douglas’s defini¬ 
tion of the holy as “wholeness and completeness” (ibid.: 51), and she correctly 
points to the biblical injunctions that priests and sacrificial animals must be 
unblemished. That wholeness (Hebrew tdmim) is a significant ingredient of 
holiness cannot be gainsaid. Indeed, it is precisely for this reason that the 
Oumran sectaries ban blemished persons from residing in the Temple city 
(11QT 45:12-14). 

Nevertheless, this definition falls short because it fails to take into account 
the two pairs of antonyms laid down by the Priestly legislators: holy-common 
and impure-pure (10:10). A blemished animal or priest is not impure but com¬ 
mon (hoi). As for the prohibition against the blemished in the sanctuary, it only 
applies to priests officiating in the sanctuary and to animals offered on the altar. 
By contrast, any blemished Israelite—priest and lay person alike—may enter the 
sacred precincts and offer his sacrifices. If the holy and the impure are lethal 
antagonists, and they certainly are, then they clash not in the matter of “whole¬ 
ness” but on an entirely different plane. 

It is best to begin again with some comparative data. Meigs, who critiqued 
Douglas so trenchantly on her “dirt” hypothesis (chap. 11, Comment E), comes 
close to the mark in defining impurity as “(1) substances which are perceived as 
decaying, carriers of such substances and symbols of them; (2) in those contexts 
in which the substances, their carriers, or symbols are threatening to gain access 
to the body; (3) where that access is not desired” (1978: 313). Meigs’s conclu¬ 
sions are founded on her investigations of the Hua of New Guinea, and they are 
congruent with those reached in Culpepper's study of Zoroastrian practices: “all 
sickness and body excretions were understood to participate in death-impurity” 
(1974: 205) and Burton’s evaluation of Nuer impurity: “The necessity of main¬ 
taining the distance between bleeding youth (undergoing initiation) and preg¬ 
nant women, and between bleeding women (menstruants) and potential life 
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(intercourse) is thus a symbolic statement of the necessity for keeping life- 
creating processes from potentially life-destructive forces" (1974: 530). The 
common denominator of these conclusions is that impurity is associated with 
the sphere of death. This line of approach has been taken by some biblical 
researchers (Dillmann and Ryssel 1897: 523; von Rad 1962: 1.272; Kornfeld 
1965; Paschen 1970: 63; Feldman 1977: 35-37; Fiiglister 1977). Their sugges¬ 
tion merits consideration. 

A mere glance at the list of impurity bearers in the impurity table (column 
A, Comment F above) suffices to reveal that this list is arbitrary and artificial. It 
does not focus on disease or even on disorders, if by that is meant unnatural 
disruptions of bodily functions; the inclusion of the parturient, menstruant, and 
emitter of semen contravenes such a notion. Furthermore, to judge by the high 
percentage of medical texts in the cuneiform documents of ancient Mesopota¬ 
mia (Oppenheim 1964: 288-305), there can be no doubt that many diseases 
were also diagnosed, cataloged, and treated in ancient Israel. Thus, the conclu¬ 
sion is inescapable that the impurities entered into this list have no intrinsic 
meaning in themselves but were selected because they serve a larger, overarch¬ 
ing purpose. It is of no small significance that the diet laws of the Priestly system 
(chap. 11), which are contiguous to and inseparable from the bodily impurities 
in this list (covering chaps. 12-15) are also governed by criteria, such as cud 
chewing and hoof splitting, which are equally arbitrary and meaningless in 
themselves but serve a larger, extrinsic purpose. This purpose can be deduced 
both from the explicit rationale of holiness (11:43-45; chap. 11, Comment E) 
and from the implications of relevant texts (e.g., Gen 9:4; Lev 17:3-5, 10-14; 
cf. chap. 11, Comment C), to wit: to treat animal life as inviolable except for a 
few animals that may be eaten provided they are slaughtered properly (chap. 11, 
Comment D) and their blood is drained (chap. 11, Comment C). 

I submit that the same rationale or, more precisely, its complement obtains 
here. The bodily impurities enumerated in the impurity table (Comment F 
above) focus on four phenomena: death (4, 5, 7, 11), blood (2, 3, 8), semen 
(3, 10), and scale disease (1). Their common denominator is death. Vaginal 
blood and semen represent the forces of life; their loss—death (see chap. 12, 
Comment B). In the case of scale disease, this symbolism is made explicit: 
Aaron prays for his stricken sister, “Let her not be like a corpse" (Num 12:12). 
Furthermore, scale disease is powerful enough to contaminate by overhang, and 
it is no accident that it shares this feature with the corpse (Num 19:14). The 
wasting of the body, the common characteristic of all biblically impure skin 
diseases, symbolizes the death process as much as the loss of blood and semen. 

Thus turn'd and qedusa, biblical impurity and holiness, are semantic oppo¬ 
sites. And as the quintessence and source of qeduSa resides with God, it is 
imperative for Israel to control the occurrence of impurity lest it impinge upon 
the realm of the holy God. The forces pitted against each other in the cosmic 
struggle are no longer the benevolent and demonic deities who populate the 
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mythologies of Israel's neighbors but the forces of life and death set loose by 
man himself through his obedience to or defiance of God’s commandments. 
Among all of the diachronic changes that occur in the development of Israel's 
impurity laws (see Comment F), this clearly is the most significant: the total 
severance of impurity from the demonic and its reinterpretation as a symbolic 
system reminding Israel of its imperative to cleave to life and reject death. 

I have been asked three questions (Eilberg-Schwartz 1988: 26 n. 21). The 
first is: “If the distinction between life and death was so crucial for the biblical 
writers why did they continue the institution of sacrifice, which requires the 
slaughter of animals?” The obvious retort is: What choice did they have? As 
perceptively observed by Maimonides, “man, according to his nature, is not 
capable of abandoning suddenly all to which he was accustomed” and Israel’s 
God, therefore, “suffered the above-mentioned kinds of (sacrificial) worship to 
remain, but transferred them from created or imaginary and unreal things to His 
own name” (Guide 3.32). Besides, this alleged discrepancy would have been 
categorically dismissed by the Priestly legists. Sacrifice, in their view, means 
returning life to its creator. This is the underlying postulate of the blood 
prohibitions as well (chap. 11, Comment C). Herein lies the link between the 
two major corpora in P’s Leviticus, sacrifices (chaps. 1-10) and impurities 
(chaps. 11-16). Because the concept of holiness represents the forces of life 
(chap. 11, Comment E), the sacrificial system enables Israel to enter the sanctu¬ 
ary—the realm of holiness—and receive, via the sacrifices, the divine blessing 
(cf. Exod 20:24) of life-giving procreation and life-sustaining produce (19:25; 
23:11; Ezek 44:30; Prov 3:9-10). Simultaneously, Israel must guard against the 
occurrence and incursion of impurity, the symbol of death. Thus, it is this 
eternal struggle between the forces of good and evil, life and death—removed by 
Israel from polytheistic theomachy to the inner life of man—that is represented 
by the tandem, P’s sacrificial and impurity systems (for details see the Introduc¬ 
tion, $E). 

The second query states that “one would expect purification (from corpse 
contamination) to occur via a substance that symbolizes life” rather than by 
means of the ashes of a cow. Here, in keeping with Maimonides’ dictum 
(above), Israel adopted an exorcistic rite and eviscerated it of its pagan content 
(chap. 4, Comment G). Moreover, the purificatory waters do in fact symbolize 
life: the Cow is red , red substances are included, and so the association with the 
blood, that is, life, is clear! 

As for the final objection, that on the basis of the life-death opposition 
Israel should have been forbidden to cook a kid in the milk of any animal, not 
just that of its mother, I need only cite my conclusions that the prohibition 
originally was directed against a specific cultic act before it was incorporated (by 
D) as a dietary law, that iconography emphasizes the mother suckling its young, 
and the rabbis indeed draw the logical inference that all milk (and all animals) is 
intended (chap. 11, Comments B and F). 
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As an afterthought, I would mention this rationale for biblical impurity may 
lie behind the enigmatic dictum of the tannaitic sages that “all sacred writings 
defile the hands" (m. Yad. 3:5). That something sacred can transmit impurity is 
unprecedented, illogical, and ostensibly inexplicable. Frequently cited is this 
subsequent rabbinic explanation: It was customary to store the Torah Scroll 
alongside teruma , the portion of the produce set aside for the priests (cf. Num 
18:11-12; Deut 12:6; Neh 10:38, 40). Because the terumd attracted mice that 
damaged the scrolls, the rabbis forced the separation of the scrolls from the 
teruma by imposing an impure status on the scrolls. Nevertheless, even if it can 
be proved that sacred scrolls were indeed stored with sacred produce (a Roman 
practice, according to an oral communication by S. Lieberman to N. Sarna) it is 
difficult to accept that “mice are responsible for this ruling" (Ish-Shalom). 
Moreover, there is good reason to believe that this ruling is pretannaitic in 
origin (details in Haran 1956: 259-62). How then are we to account for it, 
particularly in view of the following exception made to this rule: “All [sacred] 
scrolls defile the hands except the scroll of the Temple Court” (m. Kelim 15:6)? 

P. Kyle McCarter has proposed a solution (lecture, April 1988, the full text 
of which he kindly sent me) that makes sense and merits serious consideration. 
He writes: “A Torah Scroll ... is sacred. For this very reason, then, it is a 
potential source of defilement. If it is blemished or corrupted, it transmits un¬ 
cleanness. The Books of the Temple Court were protected from corruption by 
The Correctors of the Book’ (y. Segal, iv, 48a; cf. b. Ketub. 106a). Other sacred 
books, however, could not be counted upon to be unblemished and were re¬ 
garded as sources of defilement. . . . They are copies of the scroll of the Tem¬ 
ple Court, imitations. The copies are not subject to the vigilance of the correc¬ 
tors, so they are apt to be corrupt." 

If McCarter’s theory proves correct, then the biblical postulate of the sanc¬ 
tity of human life as the repository of the divine image was subsequently ex¬ 
tended to the sacred book, the repository of the divine word. 

H. Neusner on Purities 

Jacob Neusner has rendered a unique and lasting contribution to scholar¬ 
ship by his translations, commentaries, and studies of the classic literature of the 
talmudic period. As a historian of religion, he has focused on tracing the 
diachronic development of this literature, beginning with its roots in Scripture. 
It is the latter aspect of his work that concerns us here. Because he is the first to 
have undertaken this important task, it is inevitable that mistakes will be made. 
Neusner himself is fully aware of this hazard, as he frequently reminds his 
readers. He is to be congratulated for dauntlessly pursuing this task. He is 
fulfilling the dictum laid down by the rabbis themselves: “It is not your duty to 
complete the work, but neither are you free to desist from it" ( m . *Abot 2:21). 

Neusner’s greatest mistake is his unawareness that much of what he attri- 
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butes to the rabbis as their innovation has its roots in Scripture. Thus he con¬ 
cludes his work on the tractate Niddah “Because the tabernacle is in their midst , 
Israel must be clean , even when not in the tabernacle , which is exactly what Lev 
15:31 says—to a Pharisee” (1977a: 221; cf. 1981b: 227; 1981c: 21-22). But'this 
is precisely what this verse says to biblical Israel. Neusner has seized upon a 
seminal verse in Priestly theology and has misconstrued it. Severer impurity can 
impinge on sancta from wherever it occurs (Comment E above; chap. 4, Com¬ 
ments B and C). Thus the priests are commanded, “You shall set apart the 
Israelites from their impurity” (15:31a), not in the sanctuary but in the house, in 
the marketplace, in the daily routine—wherever corpse and carcass contamina¬ 
tion, scale disease, genital discharge (chaps. 11-15) can occur. Lev 15:31 does 
not confine “the observance of menstrual and related taboos to the sanctuary” 
(1977a: 202) but, to the contrary, emphatically states that the sanctuary is 
endangered by impurity arising from any source. Neusner asseverates, “What 
would have surprised the priestly authors was the requirement of purity outside 
the Jerusalem Temple and for a purpose other than the conduct of the Temple 
cult” (1973: 53); it is we who are surprised. 

Another of Neusner's axiomatic mistakes is in lumping all of the Priestly 
material together, forgetting that the difference between P and H is not one of 
semantics or style but one of ideology. Hence, a doctrine missing in one source 
may very well be ensconced in another. Thus the notion that illicit sex is sinful is 
not only found outside the Priestly text (Gen 34:5-13; Ezek 22:11 [incorrectly 
cited as 24:11]; 1973: 14) but is a cardinal doctrine of H (Lev 18, 20), the very 
source of the verse cited from Ezekiel (cf. Ezek 22:11 with Lev 18:15; 20:12). 
Moreover, that impurity defiles the land as well as the sanctuary (1973: 15 n. 1) 
is the very rock upon which H’s theology rests (18:24-30; 20:22-24), again a 
model for Ezekiel (e.g., Ezek 22:24). 

Neusner’s repeated claim that it is the signal contribution of the Mishna to 
transfer the locus of holiness (and concern for impurity) from the sanctuary to 
the bed and the table (e.g., 1977c: 298-99) completely ignores the fact that the 
Priestly source H is the Mishnas source for this doctrine (for the table, 11:43- 
45; for the bed, 20:7-8, 26). Indeed, the Mishna and Qumran can focus on 
these loci (1977c: 38-39, 52, 76) precisely because the Priestly legislators have 
constructed a system based on the postulate that severe impurity pollutes the 
sanctuary (P) and the land (H). Neusner is certain that no one “except the 
yahad (i.e., Qumran) in the period of the Second Temple (did) claim that sin 
causes impurity” (1973: 81; cf. 54). But the claim is biblical. It is Israel's priest 
who proclaimed that sacrificial expiation was required for violating any prohibi¬ 
tive commandment (see the Note on 4:2) and for this reason, pace Neusner. 
This notion became a prophetic doctrine, especially for the priest-prophet 
Ezekiel. 

Neusner also maintains that the rabbis innovated, particularly during the 
period 70-140 c.e., both the relation between intentions and action and the 
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conception of levels of sanctification and corresponding removes of cleanness 
(1977c: 182; 1984: 71). The former has been shown to be anchored in Scripture 
(chap. 7, Comment H), the latter in the “Table of Purification Procedures and 
Their Effects'’ (Comment F above). Thus it is patently wrong to assert that the 
“destruction of the Temple, the primary locus of the sacred, is the motivation 
for the establishment of the peripheral levels of sanctity" (1977c: 192; 
cf. 1977b: 176). These levels—with the exception of teruma —were established 
long before, in biblical times (Comment F above). And the converse is equally 
wrong: “But in the dim past of the tractate (Tebul Yom) is the conception, 
which Scripture certainly does not know, that the person is unclean in a dimin¬ 
ished (emphasis mine) state of uncleanness" (1981b: 213). To counter this 
claim, it should suffice merely to recall the graduated reduction in the impurity 
of the scale-diseased person, explicitly stipulated by the telltale verb wetdher 
(14:8, 9, 19; details in Comment F above). 

Furthermore, it is unwarranted to aver that “In the (rabbinic) system of 
uncleanness, it is man who inaugurates the processes by which food and utensils 
become subject to uncleanness" (1977c: 186). The innovation, once again, is 
biblical. Man is charged with the responsibility to avoid impurity (15:31) and to 
eliminate it, if avoidance proves impossible (chaps. 11-15; Num 19). Impurity 
can strike man’s objects but only if they are manufactured, usable (see the Note 
on 11:32), and—with the exception of earthenware—can be purified. The con¬ 
clusion that “the mysterious, supernatural force of contamination therefore is 
subjected to human manipulation, specifically to human will" (1977c: 186) is 
equally true for the Bible. To state categorically that “Kelim begins in the 
original conception that utensils not in the Temple and not for use in the cult 
are subject to uncleanness. Neither Scripture nor exegesis of Scripture generates 
that revolutionary conception" (1981a: 182) is not only hyperbole but, in view 
of Lev. 11, dead wrong (see above). Finally, to proclaim that “Mishnah in its 
most basic conceptual stratum certainly does assume what Scripture nowhere 
recognizes (emphasis mine), which is that immersion in the still waters of a pool, 
collected naturally on the ground and without human intervention effects purifi¬ 
cation" (1977c: 85) is not only unsupported by evidence but contravened by the 
fact that nowhere (except for the zab; see the Note on 15:13) is there any 
qualification for the water used in ablutions; moreover, the explicit statement 
that pure, unpollutable water can be collected (see the Note on 11:36) implies 
that the use of rain (collected) water is not a rabbinic innovation but a common¬ 
place biblical practice. 

Perhaps the clearest way of demonstrating how Neusner has failed to recog¬ 
nize the biblical foundations of the Mishnaic order of Purities is to quote his 
summation of those positions which he attributes to the founding of the Mish¬ 
naic system, which, he claims, “originates, in the century or so before 70" 
(1981a: 210); 
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First, cleanness with special reference to food and drink, pots and pans, 
is possible outside the cult. Second, cleanness is required outside'the cult. 
Third, the cultic taboos governing the protection and disposition of parts 
of the sacrificial meat which are to be given to the priests apply to other 
sorts of food as well. They apply, specifically, to ordinary food, not food 
deriving from, or related to, the altar; that is, not food directed to the 
priesthood. Fourth, the levitical taboos on sources of uncleanness there¬ 
fore apply to ordinary food, and, it follows, fifth, one must be careful to 
avoid these sources of uncleanness or to undergo a rite of purification if 
one has had contact with said contaminating sources. Finally, the direc¬ 
tion and purpose of the system as a whole, in its earliest formulation, 
clearly are to preserve the cleanness of the people of Israel, of the prod¬ 
uct of the land of Israel, of the sexual life of Israel, of the hearth and 
home of Israel. (1981a: 211) 

The present examination of the Priestly laws of impurity (chaps. 11-15) 
and their implied system has demonstrated that they rest on the postulate that 
impurity incurred anywhere is potentially dangerous to the sanctuary. One who 
has touched, carried, or eaten a carcass anywhere must purify himself and his 
contaminated vessels even if he or the vessels never come near the sanctuary 
(11:24-40). Persons with genital discharges must purify themselves and the 
furniture they have lain or sat on anywhere they live (chaps. 12, 15). If moldy 
garments and fungous houses, located anywhere , cannot be purified, they must 
be destroyed (13:47-58; 14:33-53). Indeed, this last-mentioned item is deserv¬ 
ing of special emphasis: what threat does an immovable, inert house offer to the 
sanctuary that it should be subject to the same law of impurity as a scale- 
diseased person and must undergo the same initial rite of purification (14:4-7)? 
Thus, the Priestly legislators are very much concerned with the need to elimi¬ 
nate or, at least, control the occurrence of impurity anywhere in the land — 
whether in the home, on the table, or in the bed. Had they been asked whether 
their goal was “to preserve the cleanness of the people of Israel, of the product 
of the land of Israel, of the sexual life of Israel, of the hearth and home of 
Israel/' they would have responded with a resounding “Amen!” 

Neusner’s discussion of Mishna's biblical foundations is also replete with 
errors, which, unfortunately, grate on the reader-because he is wont to repeat 
himself, often verbatim. The following is a sample. It is erroneous to claim that 
live animals and moldy fabrics are sources of impurity (1977c: 27-28); see chap. 
11; 13:47-59. It is not true that it is a sin to become unclean (ibid. 33); it is only 
a sin to forego purification (5:2-3; 17:15, 16; Comment on 5:1-13). It is further 
not true that “When . . . people not involved in priestly activities are declared 
unclean, the consequence is not specified” (1977c: 34); see Num 15:31; Num 
19:13, 20; etc. Qumran is hardly a “SYSTEM WITHOUT (EXTANT) 
RULES” (1977c: 37); Yadin's preliminary reports on 11QT (1967, 1971a, 
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1971b) should have sufficed to prove that Qumranites were even more obsessed 
by priestly rules than their fellow Jews (see Comment D above). Both halves of 
the verse, Lev 15:10a and 15:10b, are mistranslated and misunderstood (1977c: 
67-68; see the Notes). The theory that the new house (tent) takes the place of 
the old (the corpse) (1977c: 74-75) is wrong; corpse impurity acts like a gas (the 
term ‘Viscous gas” is an oxymoron); it simply fills its container. Purification is 
not attained through the application of blood (1977c: 30; 1976: 199-203; 
1981b: 216); see chap. 4, Comments A and B. Thus Qumran could not have 
substituted water for blood in their purifications (ibid.). Nor is sunset by itself a 
means of purification (ibid.) without prior ablution (see the Note on 11:24). 
Further, the rabbis could ignore the sunset requirement (1977c: 87) for the 
single reason that without the Temple there was no longer any fear of contami¬ 
nating the realm of the sacred. Also, “to be unclean is abnormal and is the result 
of unnatural processes” (1977c: 95) is belied by the natural, normal impurities of 
menstruation, birth, and sex. That the menstrual taboo functions “through ex¬ 
tended spatial affects, by pressure on beds and chairs” and that corpse contami¬ 
nation, by contrast, functions “through extended temporal affects, for a week” 
(ibid.) is misleading; both impurities function spatially and temporally because 
each is communicable and lasts a week; indeed, the menstruant defiles to an 
even severer degree because her impurity can be transmitted to a second remove 
(Note on “it,” 15:23). The supposition that there is conflict between removes 
of uncleanness and susceptibility to sancta (1977c: 160) is groundless; both 
conceptions are rooted in a single coherent system in Scripture (Comment F 
above). 

For Neusner, all biblical objects and loci subject to impurity are confined to 
the cult and only subsequently “someone opened the pertinent Scriptures and 
decided to apply them to utensils not involved in the cult” (1974: 383; cf. 
1981a: 182). In this regard, the rabbis invented nothing; Lev 11 deals with 
carcasses that contaminate persons and utensils outside the cult. Neusner be¬ 
lieves that the burning of the Red Cow (Num 19) is “conducted in a state of 
uncleanness” (1981a: 183, 203-4; 1981b: 217, 221) because “the rite takes place 
outside of the camp, which is to say, in an unclean place” (1981a: 56; 1984: 66), 
an assertion explicitly contradicted by Scripture itself (e.g., 4:12; 6:4; Num 
19:9). His contention that only spring water purifies (1976: 197-200) has al¬ 
ready been refuted (in the Note on 15:13). Corpse contamination is not primar¬ 
ily “the concern of the priesthood” (1973: 21-22); see Num 19 and esp. Num 
31:19—20. For the Nazirite, “the primary matter of uncleanness is that of a 
corpse” (1973: 23) for the simple reason that the contact occurred accidentally 
(Num 6:9a) whereas other impurities are deemed avoidable. The claim that the 
doctrine that scale disease is caused by sin is “the innovation of earlier rabbinic 
Judaism” (1973: 88) and “a startling innovation” (1973: 106) is refuted by Num 
12 and 2 Chr 26:16, by the purpose of the enjoined sacrifices (see the Notes on 
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14:12-13, 19-20), and by the prevalence of this doctrine throughout the ancient 
Near East in cultures anterior to Israel (chap. 13, Comment B). 

In sum, Neusner’s comprehension of Scripture is wanting. The result is not 
only the errors that crop up in his writings but his frequently wrong conclusions 
concerning the relationship of rabbinic impurity to Scripture. Specifically, many 
of the innovations ascribed to the rabbis turn out to have biblical precedents. 
We can all be grateful to Neusner for initiating the long-needed project of 
explaining the biblical roots of the rabbinic ideas on impurity. The task, how¬ 
ever, must begin anew. 


THE DAY OF PURGATION (YOM KIPPUR) ( 16 : 1 - 34 ) 
Introduction 

16 1 The Lord spoke to Moses after the death of the two sons of Aaron who died 
when they encroached upon the presence of the Lord. 

Precautions and Provisions 

2 The Lord spoke to Moses: Tell your brother Aaron that he is not to come 
whenever he chooses into the adytum, inside the veil, in front of the kapporet 
that is upon the Ark, lest he die; for by means of the cloud I shall appear on the 
kapporet 3 This is how Aaron shall enter the adytum: with a bull of the herd as a 
purification offering and a ram for a burnt offering; 4 he shall put on a sacral 
linen tunic, linen breeches shall be on his body, and he shall gird himself with a 
linen sash, and he shall don a linen turban. These are the sacral vestments he 
shall put on after bathing his body in water. 5 And from the Israelite community 
he shall take two he-goats for a purification offering and a ram for a burnt 
offering. 

The Purgation Ritual 

6 Aaron shall bring forward his own bull of purification offering to effect 
purgation for himself and for his household; 7 and he shall take the two he-goats 
and set them before the Lord at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting. 8 Aaron 
shall place lots upon the two goats, one marked "for the Lord” and the other 
"for Azazel.” 9 Aaron shall bring forward the goat designated by lot “for the 
Lord” to sacrifice it as a purification offering; 10 while the goat designated by lot 
“for Azazel” shall be stationed alive before the Lord to perform expiation upon 
it by sending it off into the wilderness to Azazel. 

11 When Aaron shall bring forward his bull of purification offering to effect 
purgation for himself and his household, he shall slaughter his bull of purifica¬ 
tion offering. 12 He shall take a panful of fiery coals from atop the altar before 
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the Lord, and two handfuls of finely ground perfumed incense, and bring [these] 
inside the veil. 13 He shall put the incense on the fire before the Lord so that the 
cloud from the incense covers the kapporet that is over [the Ark of] the Pact, lest 
he die. 14 He shall take some of the blood of the bull and sprinkle it with his 
finger on the kapporet on its east side; and in front of the kapporet he shall 
sprinkle some of the blood with his finger seven times. 

15 He shall then slaughter the people's goat of purification offering, bring its 
blood inside the veil, and manipulate its blood as he did with the blood of the 
bull; he shall sprinkle it upon the kapporet and before the kapporet. 16 Thus he 
shall purge the adytum of the pollution and transgressions of the Israelites, 
including all of their sins; and he shall do likewise for the Tent of Meeting, 
which abides with them in the midst of their pollution. 17 No one shall be in the 
Tent of Meeting when he goes in to effect purgation in the adytum until he 
comes out. Thus he shall effect purgation for himself and his household and for 
the entire congregation of Israel. 18 He shall then come out to the altar that is 
before the Lord and effect purgation upon it. He shall take some of the blood of 
the bull and of the goat and put it upon the horns around the altar; 19 and he 
shall sprinkle some of the blood upon it with his finger seven times. Thus he 
shall purify it of the pollution of the Israelites and consecrate it. 

The Scapegoat Ritual 

20 When he has finished purging the adytum, the Tent of Meeting, and the 
altar, he shall bring forward the live goat. 21 Aaron shall lean both of his hands 
upon the head of the live goat and confess over it all of the iniquities and 
transgressions of the Israelites, including all of their sins, and put them on the 
head of the goat; and it shall be sent off to the wilderness by a man in waiting. 
22 Thus the goat shall carry upon it all of their iniquities to an inaccessible 
region. 

The Altar Sacrifices 

When the goat is set free in the wilderness, 23 Aaron shall go into the Tent 
of Meeting, take off the linen vestments that he put on when he entered the 
adytum, and leave them there. 24 He shall bathe his body in water in a holy place 
and put on his vestments; then he shall go out and sacrifice his burnt offering 
and the burnt offering of the people, effecting atonement for himself and for 
the people. 25 The suet of the purification offering he shall turn into smoke on 
the altar. 

The Purification of the High Pries ts Assistants 

26 He who sets free the goat for Azazel shall launder his clothes and bathe 
his body in water; after that he may reenter the camp. 27 The purification- 
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offering bull and the purification-offering goat whose blood was brought in to 
effect purgation in the adytum shall be taken outside the camp; and their hides, 
their flesh, and their dung shall be burned in fire. 28 He who burned them shall 
launder his clothes and bathe his body in water; and after that he may reenter 
the camp. 

The Date: An Appendix 

29 And this shall be for you a law for all time: In the seventh month, on the 
tenth day of the month, you shall practice self-denial; and you shall do no 
manner of work, neither the native-born nor the alien who resides among you. 
30 For on this day shall purgation be effected on your behalf to purify you of all 
your sins; you shall become pure before the Lord. 31 It shall be a sabbath of 
complete rest for you, and you shall practice self-denial; it is a law for all time. 
32 The priest who has been anointed and ordained to serve as priest in place of 
his father shall effect purgation. He shall put on the linen vestments, the sacral 
vestments. 33 He shall purge the holiest part of the sanctuary, and he shall purge 
the Tent of Meeting and the altar; he shall effect purgation for the priests and 
for all the people of the congregation. 34 This shall be for you a law for all time: 
to effect purgation on behalf of the Israelites for all their sins once a year. 

Summary 

And he [Aaron] did as the Lord had commanded Moses. 

NOTES 

16: 1. after the death of the two sons of Aaron. According to this initial 
verse, chap. 16 follows upon chap. 10. Thus chaps. 11-15 are an insert specify¬ 
ing the impurities that can pollute the sanctuary (15:31), for which the purga¬ 
tion rite of chap. 16 is mandated. From the point of view of the redactor, the 
connection of chap. 16 to chap. 10 makes sense. Nadab and Abihu had polluted 
the sanctuary doubly, in life by their sin and in death by their corpses (see chap. 
4, Comment G). Yet chap. 10 has said nothing about the procedure for purging 
the sanctuary, which in such a case of severe pollution—the sin and subsequent 
death of Nadab and Abihu occurred in the sacred precincts—the entire sanctu¬ 
ary, including the adytum, would need to be purged. This procedure is detailed 
in chap. 16. Indeed, the fact that the rite described here could be regarded as an 
emergency measure originally (vv 2-3, and see Comment A below) fits the case 
of Nadab and Abihu perfectly. 

when they enroached upon (beqorbatdm). An infinitival construction, 
leqorba (Exod 36:2), found with other verbs as well, such as J okld (Jer 12:9), 
J ahdbd (Deut 10:2); mosha (Exod 29:29). Three interpretations have been prof- 
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fered. (1) It means “enter,” that is, the adytum (Ibn Ezra). But the textual 
support he gives, leqorba J el-hammel a*kd (Exod 36:2), can only be rendered “to 
qualify for the project” (Milgrom 1970a: 77-80, and see below). (2) Ramban 
reads it as “seek access,” citing beqorbdtdm J el-hammizbeah ‘in seeking access to 
the altar’ (Exod 40:32). This meaning is correct for legitimate access (Milgrom 
1970a: 33-42), but Nadab and Abihu were guilty of illegitimate access. (3) In 
such a situation the rendering must be “encroach” (Milgrom 1970a: 16-32). 
The nature of this encroachment is discussed in the Note on 10:1. The Ver¬ 
sions presume behaqribam J es zara ‘when they offered alien fire’, the precise 
wording found in Num 3:4; 26:61 (see the Note on 10:1). This reading is more 
appropriate when the preposition lipne follows (see below). 

upon the presence (lipne). The usual preposition with qdrab is y el y ‘to’ (e.g., 
9:7, 8; 22:3; Num 17:28; 18:3, 22). But with the Lord as object, the implied 
anthropomorphism is softened by the use of lipne ‘before’, in other words, not 
in direct contact with divinity but in his presence (e.g., Exod 16:9[P]; Ps 
119:169; esp. in the hiph% 3:1, 7; 6:7; 10:1; Num 3:4; 6:16; 17:3), a nicety not 
observed in the other sources (e.g., Exod 22:7; 1 Sam 14:36; Isa 48:16; Ezek 
44:15; Zeph 3:2). If the reading of the Versions is accepted (see above), this 
preposition offers no difficulties (cf. 10:1; Num 3:4; 26:61). 

2. The Lord spoke to Moses . These words begin the long unit of vv 2-28, 
which had an independent existence before it was linked to v 1 and given an 
appendix, vv 29-34 (see Comment A below). If this verse were really the 
continuation of v 1, it would have begun with the words wayyo^mer *elayw ‘and 
spoke to him’ (e.g., Exod 7:26; 8:16; 9:13; Lev 1:2; 15:2; 17:2). 

Tell your brother Aaron. It has already been noted (cf. 10:8) that the divine 
instructions concerning the sacrificial system and, indeed, the entire description 
of the priestly duties are communicated to Aaron through the mediation of 
Moses (see also the Note on 21:1). The rare exceptions (10:8; Num 18:1, 8, 20) 
only accentuate this fact. It is all the more astounding here, where the entire 
ritual complex is conducted solely by Aaron. Moses’ name does not appear again 
until the final verse, where we are informed that Aaron “did as the Lord had 
commanded Moses” (v 34b). Again, we are confronted with P’s tacit assump¬ 
tion that the prophet is superior to the priest (for details see the Comment on 
10:16-20). 

that he is not to come (we^al ydbo*). A warning, not an apodictic prohibition 
(Bright 1973). 

whenever he chooses. bekob c et } literally, “at all times” (e.g., Exod 18:22, 26; 
Ps 34:2). It should be noted that nothing is said concerning a fixed time. This 
fact is observed by the midrash, which makes this striking comment: bekol sa c d 
sehu^roseh likkanes yikkdnes ubilbad Seyehe*niknds kasseder hazzeh ‘He (Aaron) 
may enter any time he chooses as long as he follows this procedure’ (Midr. Lev . 
Rab. 21:7; cf. Midr. Exod . Rab. 38:8), from which Elijah of Vilna (cited by 
David Luria, ad loc. and Abraham Danzig 1863: 461-62) concludes that Aaron 
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could enter the adytum whenever he chose but his successors could do so only 
on the annual Day of Purgation. His observation, I believe, is correct, for it 
points to the possibility that initially the purgation rite for the sanctuary was an 
emergency measure, a thesis that fits the theory that originally this chapter 
followed upon the deaths of Nadab and Abihu (see the Note on v 1) and which 
can be supported on many additional counts (see Comment A below). M. 
Margoliot (1956: 484) objects to this interpretation of the midrash because the 
midrash continues with this statement: “Rabbi Judah ben Rabbi Eleazar said he 
(Aaron) must, when entering, wear thirty-six bells and thirty-six pomegranates; 
our Rabbis say: seventy-two bells and seventy-two pomegranates/' Margoliot 
comments that this action by the high priest must have taken place daily in the 
outer shrine when he wore his full regalia (see Exod 28:33-34) in the perfor¬ 
mance of the Tamid (see Exod 30:6-8; Lev 24:1-4). Thus, concludes Margoliot, 
the midrash is interpreting the term qddes (in this verse) as the outer shrine (see 
also b. Menoh. 27b). As pointed out by Samuel Strashun (on Midr. Lev. Rab. 
21:7), however, this second statement of the midrash can also refer to the 
sanctuary purgation rite, for the high priest does indeed don his full regalia at its 
conclusion when he sacrifices the burnt offering (see v 24). As for qddes, 
whereas it can mean the outer shrine elsewhere in P, in this chapter, uniquely, it 
stands for the adytum (v 2, above). Thus the insight of the midrash stands; for 
its implications, see Comment A below. 

the adytum (haqqodes). This term means “adytum,” the inner shrine con¬ 
taining the Ark, only here in chap. 16 (vv 2, 3, 16, 17, 20, 23, 27), whereas 
elsewhere in P it stands for the outer shrine and the adytum is called qodes 
haqqodasim ‘the holy of holies’ (e g., Exod 26:33). This terminological anomaly 
is one of the many reasons for regarding vv 2-28 as comprising a discrete literary 
unit that was not originally composed by the author or redactor of P (see Com¬ 
ment A). 

inside the veil (mibbet lapparoket). An alternate expression for the adytum 
(vv 12, 15; Exod 26:33; Num 18:7). The redundancy here can only be explained 
as an editorial gloss, underscoring the fact that haqqodes should be understood 
as the adytum, not as the outer shrine, as elsewhere in P (see above). 

Strangely, the Masoretes have placed the major disjunctive accent, the 
’etnahta\ here instead of at yamut ‘he will die’, the logical end of this statement. 
This accentuation may reflect either of two rabbinic views: (1) that of the 
Pharisees versus the Sadducees (b. Yoma 19b, 53a; y. Yoma 39a), that entering 
the adytum (with the unlit censer) and proceeding to the Ark (with lit censer) 
comprise two discrete actions (cf. v 13), or (2) that the high priest must be 
careful upon entry into the adytum even when there is no Ark inside, as in the 
Second Temple, and all the more so when there was an Ark (v 2b; Rabbi Judah 
in b. Menah. 27b; see Shadal). 

in front of ( y el pene). Distinguished from lipne ‘in front of’ in that it is used 
with verbs of motion, such as “they brought (wayyiqhu) what Moses had corn- 
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manded to the front of (*el pene) the Tent of Meeting . . . and stood 
(wayya c amdu) before (lipne) the Lord" (9:5). 

the kapporet. Untranslatable, so far. This term refers to the solid gold slab 
(3.75 feet by 2.25 feet) atop the Ark, at the edges of which were two cherubim, 
of one piece with it and made of hammered gold, kneeling and facing each 
other with bowed heads and outstretched wings so as to touch in the middle. It 
can hardly be rendered “mercy seat/throne’’ (RSV, JB; cf. the LXX) or “cover” 
(. NfPS, NEB, LXX on Exod 25:17)—even though the targum fragments from 
Qumran (4QtgLev) renders it ksy* ‘cover’ (Milik 1959: 31; 1977: 86-89; 
Fitzmeyer 1978-79)—either on etymological or on semantic grounds: the verb 
kipper never implies mercy or cover (see Comment F below), and the kapporet 
never served an expiatory or covering function. Furthermore, in the Temple of 
Solomon the cherubim did not rest on the Ark but stood apart from it (1 Kgs 
6:27; Paran 1989). But as the kapporet (rather than the cherubim or the Ark) is 
the focal point of the purgation rite (kipper), perhaps it took its name from its 
function on the Day of Purgation (D. Wright). Recently M. Gorg (1977d; 
1978) has suggested that it is a loanword from Egyptian kp(n)rdwy ‘sole of the 
foot’, current in the New Kingdom and probably pronounced kappuri(e)t at that 
time, and whose meaning could have been extended to denote “the place where 
the feet rest.” The image of the Ark as the Lord’s footstool is familiar from 
Scripture (Ps 132:7; 1 Chr 28:2). 

for by means of the cloud 1 shall appear (ki be c anan ’era’eh). There is a 
venerable tradition that the sight of the uncovered Ark is fatal (1 Sam 6:19, cf. 
Num 4:20). Thus when camp was broken and the Tabernacle dismantled, the 
priests, who alone were permitted to cover the sancta (Num 4:15), took special 
pains to cover the Ark without viewing it; they would first remove the veil and, 
while holding it up before them, would march forward toward the Ark and cover 
it, thus accounting for the fact that whereas all of the other Tabernacle sancta 
were covered with specially made cloths (Num 4:7-14), the Ark had to be 
covered initially with the Tabernacle veil (Milgrom 1990a: 25-26). 

Which cloud is meant, the cloud of incense the high priest raises in the 
adytum (v 13) or the divine firecloud that, according to P, descends upon the 
Tabernacle as a sign that Israel is to make camp (Num 9:15-23; cf. Exod 40:34- 
35) and rests upon the Ark whenever God speaks to Moses (Exod 25:22; Num 
7:89)? Rabbinic exegesis splits on this question, the former view advocated by 
the majority: Sipra , Ahare par. 1:13; b. Yoma 53a; cf. Ibn Ezra, and the latter by 
Tg. Ps.-J.; Tg. Neof.; Rabba in b. Yoma 53a; Rabbi Eleazar in Sipra, Ahare par. 
1:13; cf. Saadiah, Rashi, Rashbam. Both views are possible, for the preposition b 
can be rendered either as “by means of” (instrumental) or “as” (essential). The 
difference is not inconsequential. The incense-cloud interpretation implies that 
the high priest may only see the Ark (ki ‘for’, here being equivalent to ki *im 
‘except, only’ [Rashi]) if his view is blocked by a screen—in conformance with 
the teaching of the Sadducees (above). The firecloud interpretation instead says 
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nothing on this score but merely states why the high priest may not come at will 
into the adytum: the divine presence in the form of the firecloud rests upon the 
Ark. 

The firecloud interpretation, however, is subject to the following objection: 
there is no prohibition against seeing the divine firecloud; every Israelite could 
testify that he or she witnessed its guiding presence (Exod 40:38; Deut 1:31 — 
33). Neither can it be argued that the firecloud within the Tabernacle possessed 
more lethal power, for the Lord's kabod (see Exod 16:10) was seen by all of 
Israel when it was inside the Tabernacle at the time of its dedication (9:23b). 
The cloud-of-incense interpretation, however, is not free of objection either, for 
it is only ten verses later that we are told that “the cloud" means the cloud of 
incense produced by the high priest after he has entered the adytum and has 
ostensibly seen the Ark. Yet this objection can be parried if it can be shown that 
“the cloud" is produced not by the incense but by a separate ingredient placed 
on the coals before the high priest enters the adytum, in which case the screen 
interpretation holds (see the Note on v 13). Finally, the screen interpretation is 
preferable, for vv 2a-5 are an inventory of the materials the high priest needs to 
perform his rites and the screen, this verse tells us, is indispensable (see Com¬ 
ment A below). Indeed, the fact that the verb appears in the first person, in 
contradistinction to the rest of this chapter, is an indication that this clause was 
inserted by a later hand (most likely that of H—see the Introduction, $H) 
precisely for the purpose of emphasizing the indispensability of the shield. 

3. This is how (bezo ? t). For this usage, see Gen 34:15, 22; 42:15, 33; Exod 
7:17; Num 16:28. The materials needed for the purgation of the sanctuary now 
follow (vv 3-5). 

Aaron shall enter the adytum . Aaron enters the adytum three times during 
the course of the ritual: to create the cloud of incense (vv 12—13), to asperse the 
adytum with the blood of his purification bull (v 14), and then to asperse it with 
the blood of the people’s purification goat (v 15). The rabbis add a fourth entry, 
to remove the censer and firepan (m. Yoma 7:4), which, presumably, the high 
priest left behind ( m. Yoma 5:1), but which has no biblical warrant. But the 
placement and removal of the censer constitute a discrete ceremonial in the 
Babylonian temple-purifications (see Comment C below). 

Perhaps one should not always infer from the silences of the text that there 
were no additional precautions. For example, is it conceivable that the high 
priest undertook the awesome responsibility of entering the adytum without 
intensive spiritual preparation? Here rabbinic tradition, stemming from the end 
of the Second Temple period, comes to our aid. It informs us that seven days 
before the festival, the high priest was separated from his wife and isolated in a 
special cell, effectively quarantining him from outside sources of impurity. Dur¬ 
ing the week he rehearsed the several manipulations required by the rite, 
coached by the elders, who read and interpreted to him the ordinances of this 
chapter. On the eve of the festival it was deemed necessary to keep him awake 
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the entire night lest he have a nocturnal emission and thereby become polluted 
(see 15:16). To ward off sleep he would expound the rituals, if he were a scholar; 
if not, they were expounded to him by the elders; or he would read, and, if 
illiterate, others would read to him, from biblical books such as Job, Daniel, 
Ezra, and Chronicles. If in spite of these measures, he would doze off, the 
priests would keep him awake by snapping their fingers (but avoiding any con¬ 
tact with him) or making him walk on the cold pavement of the Temple court¬ 
yard. When the ashes had been removed from the sacrificial altar (see 6:2^f) 
and it was certified that the day had dawned, the high priest was conducted to 
his ritual bath and the day's rites began. For details, see m. Yoma 1:1-3:2. 

4. linen (bad). The etymology of this word is unknown. Why these simple 
linen vestments? Three answers are given in the early sources. (1) “Like the 
ministration on high so was the ministration below" (y. Yoma 7:2; cf. Ramban). 
For biblical evidence that the angels were dressed in linen, see Ezek 9.2-3, 11; 
10:2; Dan 10:6; cf. Mai 2:7. (2) The clothing should indicate that the high 
priest is humble, stripped of all pretense (y. Yoma 7:3); he therefore dons the 
vestments of the ordinary priest (Abravanel); thus, as befits a person in the 
liminal state during a rite of passage, he is stripped of all emblems of his former 
status (chap. 8, Comment G). (3) “The accuser cannot act as defender. It was 
in order that no opportunity might be given to Satan to bring accusations and 
say: ‘The other day they made for themselves a god of gold (Exod 32:4) and 
today they seek to officiate in garments of gold (Exod 28:6)!' " (Tg. Ps.-f.; Midr. 
Ley. Rab. 21:10). Hence the high priest wears the garments of an ordinary priest 
(Rashi). 

Be that as it may, the high priest's vestments were not identical to those of 
the ordinary priest. The latter's sash was not made of pure linen but was a 
mixture of linen and dyed wool (Exod 39:29; cf. 29:9; b. Yoma 12b). Moreover, 
the high priest's head covering for this ritual was a turban (misnepet) and not a 
migba% the simpler headdress of the ordinary priest (Exod 28:40). Thus the 
first explanation, that entry into the adytum is equivalent to admission to the 
heavenly council, seems the most plausible. Two further explanations are 
grounded in practical considerations. (4) The high priest had to remove these 
linen garments once he completed his purgation rites with both purification 
offering goats, wash his entire body, and change to his ornate garments (w 23- 
24). His rites of purgation required clothes different from those required by his 
rites on the altar (see the Note on v 24). Had he worn his ornate garments in 
the adytum he would not have been able to complete the rites that required him 
to wear them during the execution of the burnt offerings (v 24). Because he had 
to wear different clothes in the adytum, it was therefore logical that he be fitted 
with garments of the same material worn by the angels; like them he was being 
given access to the divine presence. (5) “The simple clothes worn in the text on 
the Day of Atonement may have been to prevent soiling the regular high 
priestly clothing with blood which is sprinkled in abundance in the ceremony. 
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The reason for the change of clothes may simply be to remove the soiled clothes 
and put on the clean, regular high priestly clothing. The soiling of ihe clothing 
could furthermore be connected with 6:20. Certainly the laundering in a holy 
place and Lev 16's requirement for bathing in a holy place are a suggestive 
parallel” (D. P. Wright, written communication). 

The priests of Egypt wore white linen garments. The Hittite king also 
officiated in the cult wearing a simple white garment (Singer 1983-84). 

linen breeches shall be. Why is there no transitive verb in connection with 
the breeches, as in the prescriptions for the three other linen garments? This 
may be an indication that the high priest had already officiated at the Timid. 
(Exod 29:38-42) and had offered incense and trimmed the lamps (Exod 30:7) as 
he did in Second Temple times ( m. Yoma 3:4), in which case he would already 
be wearing linen breeches. Indeed, the mention of the breeches as an appendix 
to the inventory of the priestly clothing (Exod 28:42-43)—and with the same 
verb, haya (v 43)—as well as their absence from the descriptive text on the 
priestly ordination (8:7, 13) would indicate that breeches were not considered an 
article of the ordinary priest's sacral clothing. Here, however, the high priest's 
breeches are expressly called "sacral vestments,'' and they had to be removed 
together with his other linen garments at the close of his service in the adytum 
(v 23) and probably exchanged for new ones (cf. v 24). 

his body (be§aro). Euphemism for the genitals (6:3; 15:2, 19). 

These are sacral vestments (bigde-qodes hem). These words needed to be 
added because these linen garments could be and were worn by laymen. Indeed, 
after they were removed they probably could not be used again except, possibly, 
by the high priest in performing the same function (cf. v 23). 

bathing his body in water. Normally, a priest was required to wash his hands 
and feet before entering the Tent or officiating at the altar (Exod 30:19). Noth¬ 
ing is said in Scripture of the priest washing them at the conclusion of his 
service or of bathing his whole body. Some change must have taken place in 
Second Temple times, for Jubilees also requires the priest to wash his hands and 
feet after he has officiated at the sacrifice (Jub 21:16). The anomaly of the high 
priest bathing his entire body at the beginning of his ministration is matched by 
the requirement that he bathe his body again when he completes the purgation 
rite with the purification offerings (v 24). The reason is not difficult to discern; 
entry into the adytum requires more thoroughgoing purification. It is not amiss 
here to recall that when Isaiah was admitted into the adytum of the heavenly 
temple he required special purification (Isa 6:5-6). 

How many times did the high priest wash during the day? He bathed his 
body twice, before and after he officiated in his special linen garments (vv 4, 26). 
He would have washed his hands and feet each time he entered the Tent or 
officiated at the altar (Exod 30:19), that is to say, the three times he entered the 
Tent to minister in the adytum (see the Note on v 3) and a fourth time when 
he officiated on the altar (v 24b). If he also officiated at the morning and 
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evening Tamid (see above) he would have washed two more times. Thus, in 
sum, he would have bathed his body twice and washed his hands and feet six 
times. 

The sectaries of Qumran surprisingly require the high priest to wash his 
hands and feet before he offers his confession upon the Azazel goat (11QT 
26:10; see Comment A below). Unfortunately, the fragmentary state of the 
Temple Scroll prevents us from knowing if there were additional ablutions not 
mandated by the biblical text. The rabbinic system, which may well reflect the 
actual practice of the Herodian temple, calls for fifteen ablutions: five immer¬ 
sions and ten washings of the hands and feet (m. Yoma 3:3). For details, see the 
Note on v 24. 

his body (*et-be§dro). The LXX and Sam. read *et kol be§dro 'his entire 
body', which, if not the original text, is certainly its intention. 

5. community ( c adat). The people are alternately referred to as c edd (v 5), 
qdh al (v 17), c am (vv 15, 24), and c am haqqdhal (v 33). For the discussion of c edd 
and its synonyms see the Note on 4:13; for the unique expression ( am haqqdhal , 
see the Note on v 33. 

he shall take (yiqqah). Usually, the offerer himself brings his sacrifice to the 
sanctuary. Wanton, presumptuous sinners are barred, however. This is the rea¬ 
son that the high priest “takes” their offerings and brings them to the altar 
himself (see vv 9, 26). Strikingly, the Babylonian Nashe Hymn also bars those 
who willfully did not fulfill the temple’s moral and ritual requirements from 
participating in the annual sacred meal held on New Year’s Day (Heimpel 1981: 
67-68). 

two he-goats for a purification offering (sene-SeHre Hzzim lehatta’t). The 
prescription for the people, a hatta’t he-goat and an c ola ram, follows more 
closely that of 9:3 (cf. Num 15:24) than 4:14. The he-goat for Azazel was not a 
sacrifice. Here, then, the term hattd y t may have been chosen for its philological 
sense “that which removes sin,” which precisely defines the function of the 
scapegoat (see v 22 and Comment E below). Alternatively, like the ashes of the 
Red Cow, also termed a hattd’t (Num 19:9, 17), this sacrificial label may repre¬ 
sent the attempt of the Priestly legislators to incorporate what originally was a 
pagan rite into Israel’s sacrificial system (Milgrom 1981 h; and see v 8, below). 

6. shall bring forward (wehiqrib). This verse is identical to v 11a. The verb 
must be rendered “bring forward,” a meaning frequently attested in ritual (e.g., 
8:6; Exod 28:1; 29:8; Num 8:9, 10). Support for this rendering here is provided 
by the subsequent verse, where its parallel verb is laqah ‘take’. (These two verbs 
alternate regularly in other sacrificial passages and are clearly synonymous, e g., 
8:2, 6; Exod 29:1, 8; Num 8:5, 8, 9, 10, 18); see further the Note on v 7. 

to effect purgation (wekipper). The purposive waw is equivalent to lamed 
(Ibn Janah; Abravanel) and means “in order to.” Thus the action is thrown 
forward to the blood manipulations (w 14-19; Sipra, Ahare par. 2:3; Ibn Ezra; 
Rashbam). Why is it necessary to state the purpose at all, when we have been 
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clearly told (v 3) that the animal will be a purification offering whose sole 
purpose is for purgation (chap. 4, Comment A)? The answer must be that 
otherwise we would not know that the rest of the priests will be the beneficiaries 
of the sacrifice. 

for himself (ba c ado). be c ad is synonymous with c al followed by a human 
object (e.g., 4:20, 26, 31, 35), but when the pronominal object refers to the 
subject, only be c ad can be used (see 9:7; chap. 4, Comment B; Milgrom 1970b). 

his household, beto , in other words, all of the priests (see v 33). The high 
priest is considered the chieftain of the priestly clan and, hence, all his personal 
sacrifices are also on behalf of his fellow priests (see 9:7) unless he alone has 
erred (4:3-12). His “household,” however, does not include the Levites, even 
though Aaron is acknowledged to be the head of bet lewV the household of Levi’ 
(Num 17:23) because, in the latter case, bayit or bet y db denotes “tribe” (see 
Num 17:17, 21). Indeed, when P wishes to relate Aaron to his Kohathite clan, it 
calls the latter bet- y abikd ‘your ancestral house', literally, “the household of your 
father” (Num 18:1)—a fitting designation for, according to the levitic geneal¬ 
ogy, Kohath was Aaron's grandfather (see Exod 6:16-20). Thus Aaron’s “house” 
must refer to his own family and the “house” of subsequent high priests, to the 
Aaronid priests. The Levites, however, must be included among the commu¬ 
nity/people (vv 5, 15) and expiation is made for them as for the others by the 
purification goat. Corroboration for this conclusion is found in the summary of 
the ritual contained in this chapter’s appendix, “he shall effect purgation for the 
priests and for all the people of the congregation” (v 33). Thus the high priest’s 
“household” embraces solely the Aaronid priests. The sectaries of Qumran 
made sure that there would be no doubts on this matter by expanding this term 
to bet y abihu ‘his father's household’ (11QT 25:16). 

7. and he shall take (welaqah). The subject is Aaron (v 6), thus proving that 
both vv 6 (wehiqrib) and 7 (welaqah) deal with bringing the sacrificial animals 
(specified in vv 3 and 5) to the sanctuary. 

before the Lord at the entrance of the Tent of Meeting (lipne YHWH petah 
y ohel mo c ed). Because “before the Lord” can designate anywhere in the sacred 
precincts, even within the Tent (e.g., 4:6, 17), it was necessary to specify further 
—in the forecourt. As to why there was need for the initial phrase “before the 
Lord,” see below. 

8. shall place lots upon (wendtan . . . c al . . . goralot). Elsewhere we find 
the use of the following verbs with lots: hippil (Isa 34:17), hislik (Josh 18:10), 
hiddu (Joel 4:3), yard (Josh 18:6)—all meaning “cast, thrown down.” The use of 
the verb natan here is unique. Thus the text may not be speaking of the deter¬ 
mination of the lots but of their disposition. This interpretation is confirmed by 
the preposition c al. The lots, once determined, are to be placed literally on the 
heads of the goats so that they will not be confused. In other words, the lots 
serve as their identification markers. This, in fact, is the tradition preserved by 
the Tannaites. The lots consisted of small tablets made of boxwood (and, later, 
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of gold); on one was written lassem ‘for the Name’, and on the other la c aza y zel 
‘for Azazel’. The prefixed lamed as a sign of proprietorship is frequently attested 
in early Hebrew inscriptions (e.g., nos. 2, 15, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26-31 
[Lachish], 34-38 [Samaria], 42; Hestrin 1973), seals (e.g., nos. 2-13, 15-19, 21, 
25-29, 32-34, 36-82; Dayagi-Mendeles and Hestrin 1978), and the Bible (e.g., 
Isa 8:1). The wooden chest in which the lots were kept was shaken by the high 
priest while he was flanked by his chief assistant (segan) and the chief of the 
priestly division serving that week (no y s bet y db). Then the high priest took out 
one lot with each hand, and put that which he held in his right hand upon the 
goat that was standing on his right side, and that in his left hand upon the goat 
on his left side, exclaiming each time, laYHWH hattd y t ‘a purification offering 
for the Lord’ ( m. Yoma 3:9; 4:1). That we are dealing here with the destination 
of the lot and not its execution is shown by the verb c ala in the verses that follow 
(see vv 9, 10). 

The purpose of the lots is clearly to leave the selection of the animals to the 
Lord. Otherwise, if the high priest chose the animals, it would appear that he 
and the people he represented were offering an animal to Azazel. Thus the text 
takes pains to state that both animals were placed “before the Lord” (v 7; 
Ramban; Zohar y Ahare 63:1), that both were designated a purification offering 
(v 5), and that the goat of Azazel will be placed alone “before the Lord” (v 10). 
Here is clear evidence of the Priestly efforts to alter what was most likely in its 
original form a pagan rite (see below and Comment E). 

“/or Azazel” (la c azd y zel). The lamed auctoris indicates the name of the 
owner (Cazelles 1949). There are three main views concerning the meaning of 
Azazel. The first is that it means “scapegoat,” following the LXX’s tcd 
aTroTrop/Traico ‘for the one carrying away the evil’ (v 8) or tov )£i|iapov t av 
5i€CJTaA|X£vov 5 €ia<|)€CJLv ‘the goat determined for dismissal’ (v 26); cf. the Vg’s 
caper emissarius, probably reading the word as c ez y dzal ‘the goat that departs’ 
(though y azal is Aramaic, it occurs in BH, e.g., Prov 20:14; Job 14:11). The 
second view is that it means “a rough and difficult place” (Tg. Ps.-f.; b. Yoma 
67b; Sipra , Ahare 2:8), referring to the goat’s destination. This view is based on 
a midrashic interpretation of y eres gezera (v 22) as “a rough and rocky terrain” 
and for its etymology relies either on Arab. c z c z ‘rough ground’ (Saadiah: Ibn 
Janah) or regards the aleph unessential and the lamed a formative addition, as in 
kerem/karmel (Driver 1956b: 97-98). Finally, it could be the name of a demon. 
This is the dominant view in midrashic literature, dating back to the early 
postbiblical period (3 Enoch 4:6; Pirqe R. El 46; cf. Ibn Ezra, Ramban). It is 
supported by (1) the parallel syntactic structures of this verse by which one goat 
is designated “for the Lord,” the other “for Azazel,” which imply that Azazel is 
the personal name of a divine being. (2) The wilderness to which the goat is 
dispatched (vv 10, 22) is the habitation of demons (e.g., Isa 13:21; 34:14; Bar 
4:35; Tob 8:3; Matt 12:34; Luke 11:24; Rev 18:2). (3) 1 Enoch 10:4-5 relates 
that the angel Raphael is commanded to bind the rebellious demon c Azel hand 
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and foot and banish him to a wilderness called Dudel ( =Hadudu , m. Yoma 6:8) 
and cover him with sharp rocks (reminiscent of the cliff from which the goat is 
thrown, according to m. Yoma 6:6; cf. v 22). The reference to Azazel is obvious. 
(4) Perhaps Vzl is a metathesis of c zz y l ‘fierce god’ (cf. Tg. Ps.-f. to v 10; b. Yoma 
67b; Zadok 1978: 58) on the analogy of the personal name c zzyhw (1 Chr 15:23; 
Levine 1969: 94 n. 42), on the basis of Cant 8:6, where qsh || c zh ‘fierce, 
overbearing' refers to s W 11 mwt ‘netherworld death [personified]', and on the 
basis of the theophoric name c zmwt (e.g., 2 Sam 23:21) and the place-name byt 
c zmwt (Neh 7:28; 12:29), meaning “Mot is fierce." Indeed, the sectaries of 
Qumran actually read the name as c zz y l (11QT 26:13; DJD 5.180, line 7). If so, 
then Azazel may be identified with the Canaanite god Mot, who would have 
been reduced to the status of a demon in the Bible and his name deliberately 
metathesized “to conceal the true demonic nature of this supernatural being" 
(Tawil 1980: 58). 

The most plausible explanation is that Azazel is the name of a demon 
(no. 3, above) who has been eviscerated of his erstwhile demonic powers by the 
Priestly legislators. First, the goat sent him is not an offering (so Elliger 1966; 
Kiimmel 1968); it is not treated as a sacrifice, requiring slaughter, blood manipu¬ 
lation, and the like, nor does it have the effect of a sacrifice, namely, propitia¬ 
tion, expiation, and so on. Moreover, an animal laden with impurities would not 
be acceptable as an offering either to God or to a demon (cf. v 26). Second, the 
goat is not the vicarious substitute for Israel (Hoffmann 1953) because there is 
no indication that it was punished (e.g., put to death) or demonically attacked in 
Israel's place. Instead of being an offering or a substitute, the goat is simply the 
vehicle to dispatch Israel’s impurities and sins to the wilderness/netherworld 
(see the Note on v 21). The banishment of evil to an inaccessible place is a 
form of elimination amply attested in the ancient Near East (see Comment E 
below). 

Azazel himself is deprived of any active role: he neither receives the goat 
nor attacks it. Regardless of his origins—in pre-Israelite practice he surely was a 
true demon, perhaps a satyr (cf. Ibn Ezra on 16:8), who ruled in the wilderness 
—in the Priestly ritual he is no longer a personality but just a name, designating 
the place to which impurities and sins are banished. As for the survival of the 
name Azazel, “demons often survive as figures of speech (e.g., “gremlins") long 
after they have ceased to be figures of belief. Accordingly, the mention of a 
demon’s name in a scriptural text is not automatic testimony to living belief in 
him" (Gaster 1962b: 818). Azazel suffers the fate of all angels and spirits in 
Scripture. They can represent the powers of the physical world (e.g., Pss 104:4; 
148:8) but they are not deified (Deut 4:19; 17:3; Job 5:1) and their worship is 
prohibited (Exod 20:4-5; 22:19; Deut 5:7-8). 

9. shall bring forward (wehiqrib). As the high priest's next action is “to 
sacrifice," the verb here must mean “bring forward." It therefore corresponds in 
meaning to its usage in v 6, indicating an action similar to that with the high 
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priest's bull. Normally, the offerer himself “brings forward" his sacrifice. In this 
case, the offerers are the people or their representatives (v 5). But as the people 
are guilty of “iniquities and transgressions" (vv 16, 21) they fall into the cate¬ 
gory of brazen, presumptuous sinners and are therefore barred from the sanctu¬ 
ary (Nuni 15:30-31; see chap. 4, Comment B). Hence the high priest must act 
on their behalf (see also the Notes on vv 5, 21). 

designated by lot. y aser c ala c dldyw haggoral, literally, “upon whom the lot 
was raised.” This expression might indicate the method of the lottery, that is, 
the lots being drawn out of an urn (see the Note on v 8), particularly because 
the same verb c ala 'come up' is actually used elsewhere in the drawing of lots 
(e.g., Josh 18:11; 19:10), where it alternates with the verb yasa y 'come out, 
emerge' (Josh 19:1, 17; Dillmann and Ryssel 1897). Yet here alone is c dld fol¬ 
lowed by the preposition c al, which favors the rendering “upon which the lot 
was placed" (Ehrlich 1908-14). For other instances of c dld c al also meaning 
“place upon," see 19:19; Judg 16:17; and esp. Num 19:2. 

to sacrifice it (we c a§ahu). The waw is purposive, like that in wekipper (vv 6, 
11). For c d§d as a technical cultic term, indicating the execution of the entire 
sacrificial procedure, see 9:7, 22; 14:19; 16:24; Exod 29:38. 

as a purification offering (hattaY). Why does not the text add wekipper be c ad 
hd c am ‘to effect purgation for the people', as it did in the cases of the high 
priest’s bull (vv 6, 11) and, later, the Azazel goat (v 10) and the people’s ram 
(v 24)? The answer can only be that in declaring the animal a purification 
offering it is taken for granted that its purpose is purgation (chap. 4, Comment 
B). Also, as the text has already specified that the goat is for the people (v 5), it 
need not repeat this fact. Conversely, it was necessary to state the purpose of the 
high priest's bull (vv 6, 11); otherwise it could not have been deduced that its 
beneficiary included the entire priestly house (cf. the Note on v 6). 

10. stationed alive (yo c omad-hay). In contrast to the bull and other goat, 
which are about to be slaughtered (vv 11, 15), the Azazel goat is “stationed 
alive." The early rabbinic tradition holds that a red ribbon was tied to the horns 
of the live goat (m. Yoma 4:2). This practice has confirmed ancient precedents. 
For example, in the Hittite rituals for the elimination of a plague, the bull 
driven to the land of the enemy (Pulisa, line 25; see the text cited in Comment 
E below), the ram driven to the open country (Ashella, line 8; text in Comment 
E), and the ram driven to the land of the enemy (Uhhamuwa, lines 4-5; text in 
Comment E) are all decorated with colored ribbons (see Gurney 1976: 49; 
Singer 1983-84: 1.59 n. 26). Nevertheless, their symbolism in Hittite religion 
has yet to be clarified (see provisionally Wright 1987: 52, 56). In Israel, the 
significance of the ribbon was practical: to distinguish the scapegoat from the 
goat to be slaughtered (b. Yoma 41b), for the goats had to be alike in appearance 
(m. Yoma 6:1). The use of red ribbons as marks of identification is attested in 
the Bible (Gen 38:28; Josh 2:18; cf. Goldstein 1979—80: 238 n. 5), and one 
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wonders whether the equivalent rite in Hittite religion did not serve a similar 
purpose. 

The possibility must be entertained that the verb originally read ycfamid ‘he 
[Aaron] shall station', in conformance with wehe c emid ‘he [Aaron] set' (v 7b), 
and that the first word in this verse, wehatea c ir, originally read we’et-hassa^r, the 
*et falling out due to a haplography with the last two letters of the previous 
word, hft (Paran 1983: 147). The reconstructed sentence would then conform 
to P's pattern of altering the word order in the final act in ritual procedures (for 
examples, see 1:9, 13; 3:4, 10, 15; 4:8, 19, 25, 31; 8:17, 20; 9:9, 13, 21). 

before the Lord . This fact has already been stated (v 7)! The legislators' 
obsession to make it perfectly understood that the goat is offered to the Lord 
and not to Azazel is again clearly revealed (see the Notes on w 5, 7). 

to perform expiation upon it (lekapper c alayw). The preposition c al following 
the verb kipper always means “for, on behalf of" when the object is human (see 
chap. 4, Comment B), but when the object is inanimate it can also mean 
“upon" (e.g., the altar, 8:15; 16:18; Exod 30:10; the adytum, 16:16). There is no 
warrant whatever to read c al as “in proximity to" (Levine 1974: 80). Here, 
uniquely, the object is an animal, but it is treated as an inanimate object; hence 
kippur (purgation) takes place upon it. Its meaning is not that the goat itself is 
purged but that the purgation of the sanctuary is completed when the goat, 
laden with the sanctuary's impurities, is dispatched to the wilderness. The need 
to effect this transfer is what accounts for the fact that the goat must be brought 
into the sanctuary itself. Yet there remains another route that kipper can take. 
As will be shown in the Note on vv 21-22, the expressed purpose of the 
scapegoat is to carry off the sins of the Israelites transferred to it by the high 
priest's confession. Here, then, kipper takes on the more abstract notion “to 
expiate." In effect, the original purpose of the scapegoat,.to eliminate the impu¬ 
rities removed from the sanctuary, has been altered to accommodate a new 
theological notion—once a year, on the tenth of Tishri, the purgation rites of 
the sanctuary also remove Israel's sins, provided the people show their remorse 
through acts of self-denial and cessation from labor. Kiuchi's proposal that “v 10 
refers to Aaron in ( dlayw” (1987: 209) must be rejected on many counts, not the 
least of which is that, in view of the following *6t6 (referring to the goat), c alayw 
should have read c al J aharon ‘on Aaron'. For details, see the Notes on vv 21, 29; 
and on the various meanings of kipper , see Comment F below. 

sending it off (lesallah). The pi c el can bear the connotation of “send away, 
release, let loose" without the possibility of return (e g., birds, 14:7, 53; Hagar, 
Gen 21:14; Tamar, 2 Sam 13:17; a wife, Deut 22:19, 29; Israel, Exod 5:2). The 
absence of the conjunction waw indicates that this word is the object of the 
previous verb, kipper. This implies that the dispatch of the goat was (the final) 
part of the purgation rite of the sanctuary. Accordingly, the translation of the 
verb lekapper should be “to effect purgation," as in the rest of the ritual (vv 6, 
11, 16, 17, 18, 20, 24). But the function of the Azazel goat has been altered 
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from the purgation of the sanctuary to the expiation of the people's sins (cf. v 
21), which is reflected in the rendering for lekapper given here (cf. also Com¬ 
ments A and F below). 

into the wilderness. See the Note on v 21. 

11. when [Aaron] shall bring forward (wehiqnb). Verse 11a is identical to 
v 6. It can be explained as a repetitive resumption; in other words, after the 
digression on the goats, the text now returns to the procedure with the bull (Ibn 
Ezra and the Karaites). This stylistic device is frequently attested (e.g., Num 
5:16b, 18a; 7:1; 13:3a, 17a; 21:25b, 31; 22:21a, 35b; 33:3a, 5a). Alternatively, 
the two statements need not be understood as identical, for the word hiqrib here 
probably means “offer" (as in 3:1a, 7a, 9), whereas earlier it meant “bring 
forward" (v 6). The explanation that it is an example of repetitive resumption is 
preferred here for another reason, the repetition of y et-par hahattd y t y dser-l6, 
literally, “the purification offering bull which is his," in both halves of the verse. 
Thus v 1 la was attached to v 1 lb in spite of the resulting redundancy, in order 
to effect the resumptive repetition. 

to effect purgation (wekipper). The waw is purposive, as in v 6; see the Note 
on v 6 for the reason for this clause. The rabbis explain this apparent redun¬ 
dancy as the need for the high priest to lay his hands twice over the bull and 
recite a short confession, first for himself and his family and then for the rest of 
the priests, as follows: 

O Lord, I have committed iniquity, transgressed, and sinned before you, 

I and my house and the descendants of Aaron, your holy people. O Lord, 
grant atonement (kapper na y ) for the iniquities ( c dw6not) y the transgres¬ 
sions (peSdHm) and sins (hdta’im) that I have committed and trans¬ 
gressed and sinned before you, I and my house, as it is written in the 
Torah of your servant Moses: “From this day shall atonement be made 
for you to purify you of all your sins; thus shall you become pure before 
the Lord." (v 30; m. Yoma 3:8; 4:2; the recital of the sins follows the 
order of v 21) 

he shall slaughter (wesahat) The blood was collected in a bowl (m. Yoma 
4:3; of v 14). In connection with neither the bull nor the goat (v 15) do we learn 
of the hand-leaning ritual, though it was certainly performed (4:4, 15, 24, 29, 
33). Because it is indispensable, it is at times taken for granted (e.g., in the 
inaugural service, 9:8-11). Here, however, another motivation may be detected: 
to accentuate the unique hand-leaning that will take place on the goat for 
Azazel (v 21). 

12. panful (mahta). Incense can legitimately be burned on the altar of 
incense (see the Note on 4:7) or in a portable censer, either a long-handled pan 
(mahta y 10:1; Num 16:6; 17:11) or an upright vessel (miqterety Ezek 8:11). The 
former was used twice daily by the high priest (Exod 30:7-8), the latter, by any 
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priest in the Tabernacle court (see the Note on 10:1) and, under exceptional 
circumstances, even outside the sacred precincts (Num 17:11-12). What the 
mahtd of the biblical period looked like is unknown. If the pans that serviced the 
candelabrum were made of pure gold (Exod 25:38), it is all the more likely that 
the pan that the high priest brought into the Holy of Holies was as well (cf. also 
1 Kgs 7:50). Beyond that we know little. It is said to be a kind of shovel; it may 
be what is depicted in the mosaic of the synagogue at Beth Shean (illustration in 
Negev 1972: 84). Similar censers were found in the Cave of Letters in the 
Judean wilderness, dating to the second century c.e. Yet because they resemble 
the censers found at Pompeii, they may be of non-Jewish origin (Yadin 1963: 
48-58). 

To judge from the many representations of incense offerings in portable 
censers found on Egyptian reliefs, their primary purpose was to offer homage to 
the Pharaoh/god (Keel 1975), though in depictions of sieges in Canaan and 
Syria, their purpose may also have been apotropaic, to ward off the demonic 
powers of the enemy (Haran 1960b), precisely as in the case of Aaron, who stops 
a plague with such an offering (Num 17:11-12). 

the altar (hammizbeah). There can be no question that the reference must 
be to the sacrificial altar in the Tabernacle court and not the incense altar in the 
shrine, for only the former had a perpetual fire (6:5-6). 

before the Lord (millipne YHWH). Both altars are so specified (e g., 1:5; 
4:6), though here the sacrificial altar is intended (see above). The preposition 
min , literally, “from [before the Lord]" is difficult, though it might be under¬ 
stood as a complementary apposition to the previous double preposition, me c al, 
literally, t( from atop the altar, from before the Lord,” which would have the 
force of a hendiadys, in other words, “from atop the altar which is before the 
Lord/' Also, had the text read lipne, the clauses might have been misread “from 
atop the altar to the presence of the Lord.” 

two handfuls (meloi* hopndyw). Probably related to Akk. upnu ‘hand, fist’; it 
is a dual formation (see Qoh 4:6). A question of logistics: how did the high priest 
manage to carry two handfuls of incense and the pan simultaneously? The rabbis 
maintain that the incense was emptied into a ladle (kap) and the high priest 
carried the pan of coals in one hand and the ladle of incense in the other 
( m. Yoma 5:1). This rabbinic tradition is based on verifiable ancient precedents: 
for example, incense in Egyptian temples was offered in a long-handled ladle 
shaped like the palm of a hand (= kap), as shown in a tomb painting of 
Amenemhat (Twelfth Dynasty) at Beni Hasan (VBW 1.191). See also similarly 
shaped incense ladles found at Hazor and Ein Gev, dating to the Israelite period 
(EM 3, pi. 6; 7.115). 

finely ground (daqqa). Because the perfumed incense designated for the 
altar of incense had to be ground quite finely (hadeq, Exod 30:36), this incense 
had to be daqqa min haddaqqa ‘extra fine’ (m. Yoma 4:4; cf. Sipra, Aha re 3:8). 
The tripartite gradation should be noted: on the sacrificial altar ordinary incense 
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(frankincense) was offered (2:2, 15-16); on the inner altar, perfumed incense 
(Exod 30:7); and in the adytum, finely ground perfumed incense. The refine¬ 
ment of the incense as it is burned in areas of increasing holiness is best seen in 
the Hebrew: getoret/getoret sammim/getoret sammim daggd. The purgation 
ritual will also follow this tripartite division (vv 16-19, and see the Note on 
v 19). 

perfumed incense (getoret sammim). Its composition is specified in the To¬ 
rah: ‘The Lord said to Moses, Take the herbs ndtdp , sehelet, and helbena — 
these herbs with pure frankincense; they shall be of equal measure—and make 
them into incense—perfume, a compound expertly blended, refined, pure, sa¬ 
cred" (Exod 30:34-35). 

Such is the recipe for the sacred incense, burned on the incense altar in the 
Tabernacle twice a day, and on a censer in the adytum once a year on the Day 
of Atonement. It is called getoret sammim to distinguish it from ordinary in¬ 
cense (getoret). It consists of four ingredients, of which only one is mentioned 
elsewhere in the Bible: lebond ‘frankincense' (see the Note on 2:1). The other 
three— ndtdp , sehelet, and helbena —are more difficult to identify. What follows 
is the result of the research of my student S. Rattray. 

There is common accord in regard to helbena. The Versions are all agreed: 
Tgs. helbenata * or helbanayyd] the LXX chalbane , Vg galbanum. The Talmud 
also has helbena ( b. Ker. 6a). This substance is known to us from Greek and 
Roman sources as well, under the same name: chalbane or galbanum (Diosco- 
rides, De materia medica 3.97; Pliny, H.N. 12.61, 126). Both describe it as 
derived from a type of Ferula (giant fennel) that grows in Syria. It is a gum-resin 
“like frankincense" (Diosc.). According to Pliny it will drive away snakes by its 
smell when burned. It has an unpleasant odor. Nowadays galbanum is derived 
from Ferula galbaniflua , which grows in Persia. It was also known in ancient 
Mesopotamia: Sumerian HAL, Akk. baluhha (Thompson 1949: 342-43). 

The usual equivalent of sehelet is “nail": Tg. Ong. tupra\ LXX onyx, Vg 
onycha, Talmud sipporen ( b. Ker. 6a). According to Ramban, sehelet comes 
from the ocean. Indeed, the onyx —as a seashell—was known to Dioscorides ( De 
materia medica 2.10), who describes it as the covering (operculum) of a shellfish 
like the murex, coming from India or the Red Sea. He also says that, when laid 
on coals, it has a sweet smell rather like castor. It has been identified as a 
shellfish of the genus Strombus (United Bible Society 1972) or Unguis odoratus 
(EM 7.621-22). Tristam (1873: 297) says the following about it: “When burnt 
it has a strong, pungent smell, and is still used in the composition of some kind 
of frankincense in the East. . . . Onycha was formerly employed in medicine 
under the name of Blatta Byzantina. " 

There is no ancient consensus on the meaning of ndtdp. The verb means 
“to drip," and the noun could conceivably mean “resin, gum," used as a generic 
term for any substance dripping from trees; but in the present context it must 
refer to a specific item. The LXX's equivalent is stakte, Vg stacte. Tg. Ong. has 
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simply netopa\ while the other Tgs. have qetap ( Tg . Yer. has qetab). The Tal¬ 
mud equates it with sort ‘the juice that drips from qetap trees’ (b. Ker. 6a). 
Medieval and modern suggestions include “mastic” (e.g., Keter Torah), “the- 
riac” (e.g., Rashi) and “storax” (most moderns). To add to the confusion, Greek 
stakte and Latin stacte are used to translate other terms, notably lot (Gen 37:25; 
43:11), while separate terms are used for sort (namely, rhetine and resina). The 
Tgs. are a bit more consistent, rendering sort in Gen 37:25 and 43:11 as qetap or 
serap qetap; but as se c tp in Jer 46:11; 51:8; Ezek 27:17. A related term, se c ap 
(Tg. Onq.) is used to translate neko y t in Gen 37:25; 43:11; for the latter the Vg 
has styrax (cf. the modern suggested equivalent for natap!). In the LXX, an 
adjectival form of the word styrax is found in Gen 30:37 as the equivalent of 
libneh —a tree thought by some moderns to be the Styrax officinalis from which 
storax was supposed to be derived (but others equate the libneh with the poplar). 


This confusing array of equivalents 

is set out in 

the following chart for greater 

clarity: 

LXX 

natap 

stakte 

W A 

son 

rhetine 

lot 

stakte 

nekd y t 

thymiama 

libneh 

styrakinos 

Vg 

stacte 

resina 

stacte 

aroma/styrax 

< styrax 
populeas < 

Tg. Onq. 

netopa 5 

qetap 

letom 

Wf 1 

se ap 

populus 

leban 

Tg. Ps.-J. 

qetap 

ierap 

letom 

sa'awa 

leban 

Tg. Yer. 


qetap 

V '-'(A, 

se ip 



leban 


Thymiama and aroma are general terms for spices or things that can be 
burned as incense; rhetine and resina mean simply “resin.” Stacte in Greek and 
Latin sources refers to oil of myrrh (Dioscorides, De materia medica 1.73; Pliny, 
H.N. 12.25, 68). According to Pliny this is the juice that the myrrh tree exudes 
naturally, before it is tapped. It has a sweet smell. In view of the loose usage of 
the word as discussed above, however, the term stakte is probably being used 
here in its etymological sense, as anything that drips (cf. stazein ‘to drip’, staktos 
‘oozing out in drops’), thus agreeing with the etymology of ndtap {natap ‘to 
drip’). The Greek and Latin may therefore be left out of consideration as being 
too loosely used or too general to be of any help. 

Turning to the Tgs., we note that (1) lot is clearly distinguished by the 
equivalent letom , so it may be omitted from consideration; (2) likewise the 
libneh has its own rendering, leban, so it is not the source of sori/natdp, which is 
called qetap; (3) only Tg. Ps.-J. uses se c ip to translate son\ and in those verses the 
word neko y t (rendered se c ap or sa c dwd by the other Tgs.) does not occur (the 
rendering se c ap may also be simply a peculiarity of Tg. Ps.-J.). Thus the equation 
natap = (§ erap) qetap = sort appears quite tenable. Indeed, Y. Feliks (1968: 
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246-48), following I. Low, approaches the problem in this way, and so makes 
use of rabbinic descriptions of sori (or qetap) as well as biblical descriptions 
(which are meager), comparing them to Greek and Latin descriptions of resin- 
or gum-producing plants growing in the Near East. This leads him to identify 
son/ndtdp with storax. Also, other equivalents of son or ndtdp are excluded as 
not having the desired characteristics: Commiphora opobalsamum, given by the 
United Bible Society (1972) as the identification of ndtdp , is not native to the 
Syria-Palestine area, whereas sdri is a product of Gilead in particular (Gen 37:25; 
Jer 8:22; 46:11); and Balanites aegyptiaca (ibid., for sort) is common in Egypt, 
whereas Gen 37:25 and 43:11 imply a product imported into Egypt. 

Storax is described by Dioscorides ( De materia medica 1.79) and Pliny 
(H.N. 12.40, 81; 55, 124) as the product of a tree resembling quince, found in 
Syria, Judea, Cyprus, and parts of Asia Minor. Modern storax is derived from 
Liquidambar orientalis; but some scholars report that storax has also been de¬ 
rived from Styrax officinalis. It was also known in Mesopotamia, where it was 
called BAL or MUK in Sumerian and ballukku in Akk. (Thompson 1949: 
340ff.). Some scholars identify the libneh as Styrax officinalis; others (cf. Feliks 
1968) as Populus alba. Because sort was not, in fact, derived from the libneh (as 
evidenced by the Tgs.) y then, if the libneh is Styrax officinalis , ancient storax 
must have been derived from Liquidambar orientalis just like modern storax. If, 
however, the libneh is Populus alba , then storax could have been derived from 
either L. orientalis or S. officinalis. The identity of the qetap tree thus depends 
on what we determine for the libneh. 

To sum up: the most likely modem equivalents of natap, sehelet, and 
helbend are storax, Unguis odoratus (or Strombus or Blatta byzantina), and gal- 
banum. They are evidently to be combined as “spices” (sammim) and mixed 
with an equal quantity of frankincense. For the additional ingredients to the 
incense, according to the traditions held by Josephus and the rabbis, see the 
Note on 4:7. 

inside the veil. See the Note on v 2. 

13. He shall put [the incense . . .] (wenatan . . .). Clearly this verse favors 
the Pharisaic interpretation: the high priest lights the incense only after he 
enters the adytum (t. Yoma 1:8; Sipra, Ahare 3:11). How then did the Sad- 
ducees, who insisted that the high priest must light the incense before he enters 
the adytum (cf. also Philo, Laws 1. 72), interpret this verse? Possibly they 
interpreted wenatan as a pluperfect, “after he had put [the incense . . .],” so 
that first the high priest lights the incense “before the Lord,” that is, in the 
shrine (or at the sacrificial altar) and then he enters the adytum with it (Lauter- 
bach 1927: 198-99). But if this is their exegesis, it is hardly admissible: the 
sequential waw in wenatan implies consecutive action; a pluperfect should take 
the form wehxP ndtan (see, for example, wehu* ydda\ 5:3, 4). Alternatively, the 
Sadducees might have interpreted the phrase ‘ al-ha*es appositionally: “(He shall 
put the incense) that is on the coals (before the Lord),” in other words, the high 
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priest added the incense to the coals before he entered the adytum (Lieberman 
1962: 730). This rendering, however, is equally unacceptable: the previous verse 
described the high priest holding the incense and coals in separate hands. 

If, then, the Pharisees are correct, it would mean that they harbored no fear 
of viewing the Ark! To be sure, one can rationalize such a fear as purely aca¬ 
demic, for the adytum of the Second Temple was bare except for the outcrop¬ 
ping of natural rock, known as *eben hassetiyd ‘the foundation stone’ ( m . Yoma 
5:2; t. Yoma 2:14). It is clear, however, that they grappled with the logistics of 
this text, for they declare emphatically “when he (the high priest) reached the 
Ark he placed the pan between the two staves (of the Ark; see Exod 25:13-15), 
heaped the incense (from the ladle) on top of the coals so that the entire house 
was filled with smoke” ( m . Yoma 5:1). Thus it is certain that the high priest, 
even according to the rabbis, had, be it for a moment, an unobstructed view of 
the Ark! 

Four explanations are in order. (1) As the adytum was windowless, it was 
pitch black inside, and the Ark could not be seen. The function of the incense 
would then have been to guarantee its invisibility or to fulfill another purpose. 
This view is hardly likely for in parting the veil while entering, light would have 
penetrated. (2) The incense was not intended to be a screen (a function unat¬ 
tested elsewhere), rather, a means of propitiating God, to assuage the wrath of 
the deity for the presumption of coming into his presence (Levine 1969: 93). In 
this respect, Aaron would be duplicating the incense offering he made at the 
behest of Moses: “Take the pan and put on it fire from the altar. Add incense 
and take it quickly to the community and make expiation (kapper) for them. For 
wrath has gone forth from the Lord: the plague has begun!” (Num 17:11). 
Ancient Egyptian pictorial and documentary evidence points to the use of in¬ 
cense offerings in portable censers that have precisely this purpose in mind—to 
placate the deity (Keel 1975). The weakness of this interpretation lies in the 
wording of the verse under discussion: if the incense were propitiatory, why is it 
necessary that, literally, “the cloud of incense cover the kapporet that is over the 
Pact lest he die”? The need to “cover” (wekissd) can only be to screen the Ark 
from the high priest’s sight. (3) The high priest, indeed, was allowed to view the 
Ark as a means of weaning the people away from the superstition that God’s 
presence is restricted to the Ark (Lauterbach 1927: 173-205). As will be seen 
below, however, the rabbis maintained that the high priest's view of the Ark 
should be blocked. Besides, the scriptural demand that the cloud of incense 
should cover the Ark would still be left unexplained. 

(4) The purpose of “the cloud” in the adytum was to screen the Ark, the 
unambiguous meaning of this verse. Nevertheless, the cloud must be differenti¬ 
ated from the incense, which fulfills a different function. As suggested by Al- 
beck (1952: 215 n. 2), the Pharisaic interpretation of this text must be under¬ 
stood differently. “For what purpose is it stated ‘by means of the cloud I shall 
appear’ (v 2)? It comes to teach us that a smoke raiser is put into it (the 
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incense). Whence do we know that a smoke raiser is put into it? Because it is 
said: ‘so that the cloud of incense covers the kapporet’ (v 13)” (b. Yoma 53a 
[bar.]: cf. t. Yoma 1:8; Midr. Cant. Rab. 3:7). Thus the rabbis hold that the 
cloud was created not by the incense but by means of an added ingredient 
whose sole purpose was to be a ma c dleh c dsan ‘smoke raiser'. The “cloud” (v 2), 
then, stands for the screen created by the “smoke-raiser” substance, also re¬ 
ferred to as “the cloud of incense” (v 13). According to Albeck, therefore, the 
Pharisees, in agreement with the Sadducees, maintained that the purpose of the 
incense was to shield the Ark from the view of the high priest. They both agreed 
that the smoke screen had to be raised outside the adytum and before the entry 
of the high priest. They differed only concerning the composition of the screen. 
On the one hand, the Pharisees held that the “cloud” was to be created from 
the added smoke-raising ingredient but, in keeping with vv 12-13, the incense 
should be kindled only when the high priest was inside the adytum. The Sad¬ 
ducees, on the other hand, maintained that the incense plus the smoke raiser 
should be ignited prior to the high priest's entry. In effect, the Pharisees and 
Sadducees were in complete agreement concerning the exegesis of the biblical 
instructions concerning the c dndn ‘cloud’. It stands for the smoke screen that 
the Lord requires in order to manifest himself to the high priest (v 2), and it is 
this same c andn that must cover the Ark (v 13). The cloud, however, must be 
distinguished from the qetoret (incense), whose function is not to act as a screen 
but, as suggested above, to placate God for the high priest’s presumption in 
entering before his presence. 

The controversy thus rages over a single detail: is the incense (but not the 
cloud) kindled inside the adytum or outside? It may seem picayune and, per¬ 
haps, incredible that this long-enduring and bitter controversy could have re¬ 
volved about such a trifling matter. Yet it should never be forgotten that Israel, 
like its contemporaries, was of the opinion that the slightest deviation from the 
prescribed ritual would not only nullify the ritual but arouse the wrath of the 
deity. The Hittites, for example, warned the king that he must carry out the 
rites of the KILAM festival sakuwassaran ‘punctiliously’ (Singer 1978: 178). 
And Israel’s Priestly theology dealt with still higher stakes. If the ritual were 
marred in the slightest detail, the sanctuary would not be purged, leaving the 
prospect that the Lord would abandon it and his people to their doom (see chap. 
4, Comment C). 

This interpretation is supported by a piece of realia. The perfumed incense 
offered in the sanctuary consisted of four ingredients: ndtdp (stacte: either Styrax 
officinalis or myrrh), sehelet (Ungusis odoratus, a mollusk), helbena (galbanum), 
and an equal measure of lebona (frankincense; Exod 30:34; for their identifica¬ 
tion see the Note on v 12). An experiment conducted by my student, S. Rat¬ 
tray, with three of the four ingredients of the sanctuary incense (the sehelet 
mollusk being unavailable) proved that the smoke they generated was woefully 
insufficient to produce a screen. Indeed, the rabbis state explicitly that the 
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incense compound offered in the Herodian Temple consisted of eleven aromatic 
spices (thirteen, according to Jos., Wars 5.5.5) plus a number of additives, in¬ 
cluding a ma c aleh c asan ‘smoke raiser* ( b. Ker. 6a; y. Yoma 4:5 [bar.]). Moreover, 
the rabbis* contention that the incense was supplemented by nonaromatic ingre¬ 
dients is buttressed by Scripture itself, which mandates that the incense must be 
salted (Exod 30:35), a view shared by the ancient Mesopotamian (Maqlu 6.111 — 
13; 9.118-20; cf. Hurowitz 1987). 

Thus, the rabbis* exegesis of v 13 must be correct: the Ark is covered by 
“the cloud*’ and not by “the incense.** Moreover, the procedure they prescribe 
fits the data the best. Because the Lord insists that the high priest may only 
enter the adytum if the Ark is shielded by a cloud (v 2), the high.priest produces 
this cloud by igniting a “smoke-raising” substance just before he enters the 
adytum; and once inside, in keeping with the sequence of vv 12-13, he ignites 
the incense. 


before the Lord (lipne YHWH). Because this designation applies anywhere 
within the sacred precincts, it was possible for the Sadducees to use this phrase 
to buttress their contention that the incense should be ignited outside the 
adytum (see above and b. Yoma 58b). 

the cloud from the incense . c anan haqqetoret, literally, “the cloud of in¬ 
cense.” But it was shown above that what covered the Ark was the c dnan 
(cloud), not the qetoret (incense). The rabbinic tradition that the cloud 
stemmed from the incense but was not produced by the incense is adopted here. 

the kapporet For its description, see the Note on v 2. The fact that the 
smoke screen is to cover the kapporet rather than the Ark is further corrobora¬ 
tion that its purpose is to shield the divine presence that rests on the kapporet , 
between the cherubim (Exod 25:22; Num 7:89). 

the Pact ha c edut, synonymous with the Covenant (Exod 31:18) and an 
ellipsis for y aron ha c edut ‘the Ark of the Pact’ (Exod 25:22), which is frequently 
attested (e.g., Exod 16:34; 27:21; 30:6, 36). 

After the high priest offered the incense, he clearly had to return to the 


court in order to get the blood of the slaughtered purification offerings. Accord¬ 
ing to the rabbis, he withdrew from the adytum walking backward, lest he turn 
his back on the divine presence, and when he reached the shrine he would offer 
a short prayer (see Midr. Ley. Rab. 20:4 for the extant versions), “but he would 
not prolong his prayer lest he terrify Israel (who might think he died)” (m. Yoma 



14. take some of the blood. From the priest who, according to the rabbis, 


was assigned the task of continually mixing the blood to prevent it from con¬ 
gealing (m. Yoma 4:3; 5:3). Instead, the blood of the slain goat may have been 
brought into the adytum in its entirety (see the Note on v 15). 


on. al pene , literally, “on the surface of.” The rabbis interpreted this phrase 
as meaning keneged ‘over against’, that is, in the direction of the Ark but not 
touching it (b. Yoma 55a [bar.]). But in the next verse the same manipulation 
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with the blood of the goat employs the preposition c al 'on' (v 15), as does 4 
QtgLev. Nonetheless, both prepositions are correct: the darkness of the adytum, 
abetted by the smoke screen, makes it impossible to determine whether the 
blood actually makes contact with the kapporet. 4QtgLev renders [ c ]l ksy* ‘on 
the lid’, omitting the word pene (see below). 

on its east side, qedoma , literally, “eastward/' which leads one scholar to 
suggest that the high priest had to circle around the Ark to its western side in 
order to be able to sprinkle the blood in an easterly direction (Loewenstamm 
1958). But the locative he in compass directions can refer to the orientation of 
the object as well as the subject, for example, wehislik . . . hammizbeah 
qedema ‘he shall cast . . . the east side of the altar' (1:16). 

It is striking that 4QtgLev reads C L KSY WQDMKSYLMDNTP ‘[sprin¬ 
kle it with his finger] on the cover and in front of the cover on the east side [he 
shall sprinkle . . which presumes that the Hebrew Vorlage at Qumran read 
weqedma lipne instead of the MT's qedma welipne. The transposition of the 
conjunctive waw from lipne to qedma effectively attaches the adverb qedma to 
the subsequent clause, thus asserting that the high priest first sprinkles the 
kapporet and then sprinkles seven times before the kapporet, on its eastern side. 
This reading clarifies—rather, it gives Qumran's solution to—two ambiguities: 
the high priest sprinkles the kapporet itself (as clearly stated in v 15) and then he 
sprinkles the eastern part of the adytum, namely, the portion of its floor between 
its entrance and the kapporet, but not the eastern part of the kapporet (as 
implied by the MT). This variant reading can hardly be termed “minimal'' 
(Fitzmeyer 1978-79: 9). Nonetheless, one need not conclude that Qumran’s 
Hebrew Vorlage read any differently from the MT: 4QtgLev, as is the case with 
most targumic variants, may only be an interpretation. On Qumran’s rendering 
of kapporet as “cover,” see the Note on v 2. 

How many times does the high priest sprinkle the blood on the kapporet? 
The Karaites opt for seven, interpreting the expression “seven times” as the 
object of both sprinklings, on and before the kapporet (Seper Hamibhar; Keter 
Torah). Josephus also maintains the same interpretation (Ant 3.243), indicating 
that the Karaites’ view was based on an old tradition. In that case, however, the 
second occurrence of the verb “sprinkle” (yazzeh) would be superfluous. More¬ 
over, the Karaites are shown to be wrong because of the symmetry demanded by 
the blood manipulations, which calls for the configuration 1 + 7 in the three 
areas of the Tabernacle where the purgation takes place (details in v 19). Thus, 
with rabbinic tradition, it must be concluded that the high priest sprinkles the 
kapporet only once (m. Yoma 5:3, 4). 

sprinkle. The purpose of the blood sprinkling is to purge the adytum of its 
impurities (v 16; cf. also the Note on 4:6). The text is silent concerning the 
manipulating technique. The rabbis claim it was done kemaslip ‘with a whip¬ 
ping motion', by the flick of the wrist, once upward and seven times downward 
(; m . Yoma 5:3; cf. Meiri on b. Yoma 54b). Josephus asserts that the sprinklings 
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were aimed for the ceiling and floor, respectively (Ant 3.243), thus avoiding the 
place of the Ark completely; so too the rabbis ( m. Yoma 5:3). 

sprinkle . . . sprinkle (wehizza . . . yazzeh). These two verbs are the 
ninth and tenth active verbs in this pericope (vv 11-14), the final one being a 
simple imperfect and requiring an altered word order (Paran 1983: 157). The 
“circular inclusio” (Paran's term, 1983: 31) employing the same verb in chiastic 
order is also demonstrated in 10:13-14; 14:28-29, 42; cf. also Exod 29:44; Num 
30:5; 31:7-8; 33:52; 35:3. 

15. [bring] its blood. [wehebi y ] y et-dam6, implying that all of it should be 
brought inside the adytum where it becomes consecrated and is thereby empow¬ 
ered to sanctify the altar (v 19). Functionally, this act is equivalent to sanctifying 
the priestly consecrands by sprinkling them with blood that has been taken from 
the altar (8:30). The LXX's reading of middamo must therefore be discounted 
as a harmonization with v 14. 

and manipulate its blood. we c a id y et-damo, literally, “he treats its blood,” in 
referring to its manipulation. The particle y et is not the preposition, meaning 
“with,” but the sign of the accusative. The LXX presumes middamo ‘some of its 
blood', probably on the basis of middam happar ‘some of the blood of the bull' 
(v 14). Nevertheless, after the verb c aia this construction is unhebraic. 

he did with the blood ( c aia ledam). Here the preposition is in order, refer¬ 
ring to the procedure that had just been followed. 

16. Thus he shall purge (wekipper). The rite inside the adytum concludes 
with a statement of its purpose. The same is true for the rites inside the shrine 
and upon the altar (vv 17b, 19b). 

of the pollution (mittum y ot). Here, this term refers to the ritual impurities 
described in chaps. 11-15 and the moral impurities generated by the violation of 
the prohibitive commandments (see the Note on 4:2). Of the three Israelite 
malfeasances listed in this verse, the focus is clearly on the term “pollution.” 
This is shown by its repetition in the second half of this verse and its sole 
mention in the purging of the altar (v 19). Its predominance is only logical, for 
the result of Israel's wrongdoing is the creation of impurity, which then attaches 
itself to the sanctuary and pollutes it (chap. 4, Comment C). Furthermore, once 
it is determined that the verb kipper literally means “purge,” that is, to expunge 
impurity (Comment F below), then the function of all of the blood manipula¬ 
tions becomes clear: to purge the sanctuary of its accumulated pollution. Finally, 
this function is underscored by contrast with the wording of the rite with the 
Azazel goat (v 21). There too three malfeasances of Israel are enumerated. Two 
of them, “transgressions” and “sins,” correspond to ones purged here by the 
blood. Only “pollution” is not repeated; instead we find “iniquities” ( c dwonot). 
Thus the ritual in the sanctuary concerns itself with removing its pollution (also 
caused by Israel's wrongs; see below); the rite with the Azazel goat, by contrast, 
focuses not on pollution, the effects of Israel's wrongs, but exclusively on the 
wrongs themselves. This distinction was clearly understood by the rabbis: “For 
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pollution that befalls the Temple and its sancta through wantonness, atonement 
is made by the goat whose blood is sprinkled within the adytum and by the Day 
of Atonement; for all other wrongs specified in the Torah—minor or grave, 
wanton or inadvertent, conscious or unconscious, through commission or omis¬ 
sion . . . the scapegoat makes atonement” ( m . Sebu. 1:6; cf. Sipra } Ahare 5:8; 
italics mine). See further v 21. 

transgressions. The noun pesa c means “rebellion” and its verb, pasa c y “re¬ 
bel.” Its usage originates in the political sphere, where it denotes the rebellion of 
a vassal against his overlord (e.g., 1 Kgs 12:19; 2 Kgs 1:1; 3:5, 7; 8:20, 22); by 
extension, it is transferred to the divine realm, where it denotes Israel's rebellion 
against its God (e.g., Isa 1:2; 43:27; Jer 2:8; 33:8). Thus it is the term that 
characterizes the worst possible sin: open and wanton defiance of the Lord. 
According to the Priestly scheme, it is this sin that generates the impurity that 
not only attacks the sanctuary but penetrates into the adytum and pollutes the 
kapporet, the very seat of the godhead (see the diagram and discussion, chap. 4, 
Comment B). It should also be noted that this term occurs nowhere in P except 
here, another indication that this text originates in a different provenience and 
was subsequently adopted and adapted by P (see Comment A below). The fact 
that all of Israel's sins, including the brazen pe§aHm y are responsible for the 
pollution of the sanctuary and are now purged by the blood of the two purifica¬ 
tion offerings makes it highly probable that originally the high priest's confes¬ 
sion over the live goat referred only to those purged impurities and that the 
purpose of the rite was to dispatch these impurities into the wilderness (see the 
Note on “iniquities,” v 21 and Comment A below). It should further be noted 
that as intention plays no part in the creation of physical impurity (indeed, a 
nocturnal emission [Lev 15:16; Deut 23:11] is purely accidental whereas impuri¬ 
ties such as sex and motherhood are exclusively deliberate), the term pesaHm 
must be directed solely to the pollution generated by Israel's moral violations. 

of the Israelites. The priests are included, for this clause sums up the pur¬ 
pose of the purgative blood from both the priests' bull and people's goat (see 
also vv 19, 21). 

including all of their sins (lekol-hattd’tam). A catchall phrase that incorpo¬ 
rates all of the wrongs except for the pesaHm , the brazen sins, as correctly 
understood by the Mishna, cited above. The importance of this phrase is that it 
emphasizes that not only do physical impurities pollute the sanctuary but so do 
Israel's sins—all of them. For this usage of lekol y see 11:26 and Milgrom (1970a: 
nn. 232, 279). 

he shall do likewise [for the Tent of Meeting] (weken ya c dieh). In other 
words, the shrine should be purged in the same manner as the adytum. Specifi¬ 
cally, one object (the incense altar) is to be purged by direct contact with the 
purgation blood, and the rest of the shrine is to be purged by a sevenfold 
sprinkling of the purgation blood on the shrine floor. Thus, “likewise” refers to 
the 1+7 sequence (but in reverse order, versus b. Yoma 56b) employed in the 
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adytum (see further the Note on v 19). There is, however, no need to specify 
how the purgation of the incense altar takes place, for the procedure was already 
given in 4:6-7, 17-18. True, the rabbis (m. Yoma 5:4), the Karaites (Seper 
Hamibhar) and Josephus (Ant. 3.243) claim that “likewise” means that the 
blood is sprinkled once above (seven times according to Josephus and the 
Karaites; see the Note on v 14) and seven times below, in the direction of the 
veil, but not on the incense altar itself. They are forced to adopt this interpreta¬ 
tion because they identify the altar, which, according to the text (v 18), is the 
next sanctum purged by the high priest, as the altar of incense. But the symmet¬ 
rical patterning of the purgation rite militates against their position (see the 
Note on v 19). Moreover, once it can be shown that the purged altar is the 
sacrificial altar standing in the courtyard (see the Note on v 18), then there is 
no choice but to conclude that the purging of the shrine must include the 
daubing of the blood on the altar of incense, in conformance with the explicit 
requirement of Exod 30:10. The purging of the shrine took place with the blood 
of the bull and goat separately, just as in the adytum (see m. Yoma 5:4). 

It should also be noted that uniquely in this chapter the term *6hel mo c ed 
does not refer to the entire Tent of Meeting, as everywhere else in P, but only to 
the outer room, the shrine. P's term for the shrine, haqqodes (e.g., Exod 25:33), 
could not be used in chap. 16 because it was already usurped for the adytum— 
again, another indication of a different provenience for this text. 

abides (hassoken). The participle requires a definite article because Tent of 
Meeting is a proper noun (Ehrlich 1908-14). It is a denominative of miskan , the 
Tabernacle; hence its subject is always the Lord who, in his grace, has 
“tabernacled” himself in Israel. 

[in the midst of] their pollution (tum^otam). The effect of Israel's wrongdo¬ 
ing—brazen sins (pesd c im) plus other sins (hattd'ot)— produces pollution 
(tum*ot). Hence this latter term focuses on the effect and not the cause. In the 
first half of the verse, however, where this term is one of three different kinds of 
wrongdoing, its meaning is restricted to ritual impurity, as described in chaps. 
11-15. 

17. No one. wekoNadam, literally, “every man.” This warning is, in prac¬ 
tice, directed solely to the priests and not to the Israelites, who have no access to 
the shrine. 

until he comes out From the adytum or the shrine? As there is no one in 
the shrine, no one would know when the high priest exited from the adytum. 
Therefore, the only logical answer is that no one may enter the shrine until the 
high priest emerges from the Tent into the courtyard. Still, it is clear why the 
high priest must enter the inner room, the adytum, alone, but the question 
remains: Why may no priest be with him as he purges the outer room, the 
shrine? The answer may be that just as severer precautions are invoked when the 
Tabernacle is dismantled—even the sacrificial altar, normally seen by everyone, 
may not be viewed by a nonpriest (Num 4:20)—so special precautions are taken 
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when the purgation is in process. For the static picture of the sancta at rest now 
turns turbulent: their impurities are being absorbed by the blood detergent. The 
shrine is just too dangerous a place for anyone but the high priest. The high 
priest's mission is fraught with peril. He is engaged in a rite of passage. Daring 
to enter the holy of holies, the adytum, the symbolic realm of the wearers of 
linen, the divine assembly (see the Note on v 4), he must emerge from it 
unscathed. No wonder that, according to a later tradition, “he made a feast for 
his friends for having come forth safely from the adytum” (m. Yoma 7:4). 

Thus he shall effect purgation (wekipper). The waw introduces the purpose 
of the high priest’s rites in the shrine, thereby making it similar in function to 
wekipper in v 16, which stated the purpose of the high priest’s rites in the 
adytum. Alternatively, the waw may introduce a protasis whose apodosis is in 
v 18 (so N/PS). But as a statement of purpose concludes the description of the 
rites in the adytum (v 16a) and on the altar (v 19b), one should also be expected 
in the text dealing with the shrine (see Comment A below). 

for himself and his household. The wording in this verse implies that there 
were two blood rites in the shrine, one for the priestly house and the other for 
the rest of the Israelites—called “community” (v 5) and “congregation” (v 17) 
—the same discrete rites as in the adytum (vv 14-15). 

congregation of Israel, qehal ytfra'el, a synonym of c adat bene yiha’el ‘the 
community of the Israelites' (see the Note on v 5); in both cases the priests are 
excluded, for they are enumerated separately (vv 3, 17). 

18. He shall then come out. weydsd\ that is, of the Tent 
the altar that is before the Lord (hammizbeah *dser lipne-YHWH). This 
must be the sacrificial altar (Ibn Ezra, Jos., Ant 3.243) and not the incense altar 
(m. Yoma 5:5; Sipra, Ahare 4:8), because the verb “come out” (above) implies 
that he emerges from the Tent. That the sacrificial altar is also considered to be 
“before the Lord” is discussed at v 12. 

and effect purgation upon it (wekipper c dldyw). Whereas the preposition c al 
after kipper always means “for, on behalf of” if the object is human, it can 
literally mean “on, upon” if the object is nonhuman (see vv 10, 16 and chap. 4, 
Comment B). For the identical usage in connection with the altar, see Exod 
29:36. 

It should be noted that, in contrast to the previous purgations in which the 
entire Tent, comprising the total area of the adytum and shrine, is purged and 
not just its sancta, in this instance only the altar receives the blood, but not one 
drop of purgatorial blood is sprinkled on the courtyard floor or its surrounding 
curtains. This is no accident but follows inexorably from P's own system. 
Whereas the Tent and its sancta and the sacrificial altar are “most sacred,” the 
Tabernacle enclosure is only “sacred.” The inferior holiness of the latter is 
proved by the fact that, during the consecration rites, it alone was not anointed 
(Exod 30:26-30; 40:9-16). Furthermore, whereas lay persons were strictly for¬ 
bidden to enter the Tent or officiate on the altar, they had unqualified access to 
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the Tabernacle courtyard. To be sure, the inner portion of the enclosure, be¬ 
tween the altar and the Tent, was regarded by the priests as their exclusive 
reserve in rabbinic times (m. Kelim 1:9; Sipre Zuta on Num 5:2); however, this 
distinction is not recognized by P or any other pentateuchal source (see Mil- 
grom 1970a: nn. 166, 211). Indeed, rabbinic sources speak of lay processions 
around the altar on the Feast of Tabernacles (m. Sukk. 4:5), a custom that may 
go back to biblical times (cf. Ps 26:6). In any event, the conclusion must be 
drawn that only the “most sacred" requires purgation, not the “sacred." In 
effect, this means that impurity is dangerous only when it comes into contact 
with holiness of a superior nature, namely, those objects or spaces to which the 
priests alone have access. 

some of the blood of the bull and of the goat (middam happar umiddam 
hassa c ir). It is implied here that a single application of the blood is made to the 
altar—in other words, that the blood of the bull and goat is mixed—whereas the 
blood of each animal was applied separately inside the Tent (vv 14-15; see 17b). 
This fact is acknowledged by the rabbis (m. Yoma 5:4). For the significance, see 
the Note on v 19. 

around . sabib (see 8:15 and chap. 4, Comment B). 

19. and he shall sprinkle (wehizza). This constitutes a second manipulation 
with the blood purgative: first, the altar horns were daubed ( ndtan , v 18), fol¬ 
lowed by the sevenfold aspersion of the altar (hizza } v 19). The reason for these 
two discrete acts is explicitly given in this verse: to “purify it" and “consecrate 
it." The order of the verbs is crucial, for it corresponds to the sequence of the 
manipulations. The daubing of the altar horns purifies the altar, and the seven¬ 
fold sprinkling of the altar consecrates it. 

Support for this sequence is found in the prescriptions for the altar's conse¬ 
cration (Exod 29:36-37): first it is purged (hitte\ kipper) and then it is con¬ 
secrated (masah , qiddes). Further corroboration is supplied in the text of the 
priestly consecration, where not only are the identical verbs used but even the 
objects to which the sacrificial blood is applied also correspond. The extremities 
of the priests, namely, their right ear lobes, thumbs, and big toes, are daubed 
(ndtan; 8:24), whereas they and their clothing are sprinkled ( hizza; 8:30). The 
only distinction is the nature of the sacrificial blood: the blood for the altar 
stems from the purification offering, which, by definition, is applied solely to 
objects (see chap. 4, Comment B) whereas the blood used on the priests stems 
from y el hammillu’im , the consecration ram (8:22-44). Another distinction is 
that the blood used for consecrating the priest is taken from the altar. The 
consecrating power of the blood is generated by its contact with the sacred altar. 
The priests are then consecrated with the anointing oil, which, holy from its 
inception, transmits its consecrating power directly. (For details, see the Notes 
on 8:15, 23 and chap. 8, Comment D). Those minor differences apart, there are 
striking similarities between these two rites, not just in form but in purpose; 
priests and altar require purgation and consecration. 
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Yet a number of questions remain regarding the altar blood rite: (1) Why 
does the blood sprinkled in the adytum and shrine have a purgative effect, but 
on the altar its function is consecratory? It can be answered that the sprinkling 
on the altar was preceded by its daubing. The purpose of the second application 
cannot be the same as the first. The text tells us: it is for consecration. (2) If the 
altar needs to be sanctified, why not use the anointment oil, whose very purpose 
is to consecrate and indeed was so used on the altar for its consecration (8:15)? 
The answer may be that this time the altar is not consecrated but reconsecrated. 
It first needs to be purged of “the pollution of the Israelites'’ (v 19). The blood 
that purges is available again, this time for sanctification. Its sanctifying power 
derives from being brought inside the Tent—indeed, inside the adytum itself (so 
the explicit statement concerning the blood of the goat, v 15). (3) Why is the 
altar the only sanctum that requires purgation and consecration whereas the Ark 
and incense altar need only to be purged? Here the answer points to the singular 
function of the altar: it is the medium of God's salvific expiation of the sins of 
Israel. Therefore, not only does it have to be purged of Israel's sins; it must be a 
fit instrument for effecting expiation for Israel when sacrifices are offered upon 
it. This is precisely what the text states when the purification offering is sacri¬ 
ficed upon the newly consecrated altar: wayeqaddesehu lekapp er c alayw ‘and he 
(Moses) consecrated it to effect atonement upon it” (8:15). (4) Why is the 
blood of the bull and the goat mixed together in purging the altar but used 
separately in purging the adytum and shrine? Here the numerical symmetry of 
the Priestly scheme comes into play. First, it should be noted that the tripartite 
purgation rite falls into the following symmetrical arrangement: 

adytum shrine altar 

1+7 7+1 1+7 

In each sacred space, an object is purged once (Ark, incense altar, sacrificial 
altar), followed by a sevenfold aspersion (adytum, shrine, sacrificial altar). The 
one variation in this scheme takes place in the shrine, where the seven asper¬ 
sions precede the purging of the object instead of following it. This is no ran¬ 
dom aberration but, on the contrary, creates a classic symmetrical introversion, 
the pattern ABA'. Furthermore, when the number of manipulations is actually 
tabulated, the following is the result: 

adytum shrine altar 
bull 1+7 7 + 4 4 + 7 

goat 1+7 7 + 4 

The difference between this table and the preceding one is twofold; now 
the manipulations with the blood of the bull and goat are counted separately, 
and one must figure four blood manipulations on the altar corresponding to its 
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four horns. The total number of manipulations adds up to forty-nine, or seven 
times seven. Seven, the number that stands for completion and perfection, is 
multiplied by itself. 

The significance of the number forty-nine is evident from the pentecontad 
calendar of chap. 23 (see the discussion there). It is of even greater significance 
in determining the structure of Num 19 on the preparation and use of the ashes 
of the Red Cow. As noted by the rabbis (Pesiq. Rab Kah. 58), this chapter 
contains seven different subjects, each mentioned seven times, as follows: (1) the 
cow and its ashes (vv 2, 5, 6, 9 [twice], 10, 17); (2) burned items, including skin, 
flesh, blood, dung, cedar, hyssop, and crimson (vv 5-6); (3) sprinkling (v 4); (4) 
persons who wash (vv 7 [referring to three priests, vv 4, 6, 7], 8, 10, 19, 21); (5) 
items in a tent contaminated by a corpse—occupants, those who enter, open 
vessels—and, in an open field, those who touch someone slain, someone who 
died naturally, a human bone, a grave (vv 14-16); (6) those that are purified: 
tent, vessels, persons in the tent, persons who touched a bone, or the corpse of 
one who was slain, or one who died naturally, or a grave (v 18); (7) priests (vv 1 
[Moses and Aaron], 3, 4, 6, 7 [twice]). (For other aspects of the structure of 
Num 19, see Milgrom 1990a: 437-38, Excursus 47.) 

Thus the septenary system operates in the rites of the Red Cow and Yom 
Kippur. Both are purgative rites involving the blood of the purification offering, 
or, rather, blood rites that have been incorporated into the purification offering. 
They therefore stem from the same Priestly school, P. 

Alternatively or, perhaps, com piemen tarily, because the altar is exposed to 
the air and to contact by the laity, it is the most vulnerable of the sancta to 
pollution and, hence, it must be reconsecrated annually. Thus the added “inocu¬ 
lation” of the sevenfold aspersion of the blood supplies it with extra protection 
(see the Note on 8:33). 

some of the blood (min-haddam). The rest of the blood is poured at the base 
of the altar (4:10b, 18b, 25b, 30b, 34b; m. Yoma 5:6). 

purify it (wetiharo). A synonym of kipper (Ezek 43:20, 26), which may have 
been chosen here because of its indirect object mittum'ot 'of the pollution'. The 
juxtaposition of tiher and turn'd is pervasive (e.g., Jer 33:8; Ezek 36:25, 33; 
Ps 51:4; Neh 13:30). 

of the Israelites. Priests are included in this case (see the Note on v 21). 

and consecrate it (weqiddeso). The purpose of the dual blood application is 
neatly caught by the rabbis: “Purify it of the past (impurities) and consecrate it 
for the future (sacrificial uses)” ( Sipra , Ahare 4:13). Of course, it is not consecra¬ 
tion but reconsecration that is effected here. The sanctuary and its sancta were 
consecrated at the time of their completion and installation (8:10-11). 

It should also be noted that ancient Mesopotamia uses the exact cognate, 
Akk. quddusu 'to consecrate' with precisely the same objects as found in the 
Bible: persons, buildings, sites, and ritual objects. (Mesopotamia also adds divine 
images to their list, which, patently, would be taboo in aniconic Israel.) Al- 
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though most of the translated texts render it “to purify" (cf. CAD, Q 46), it is 
clear that sanctification is what is intended. An object or sacrifice dedicated to 
the deity is not just purified, for which the verbs hubbu or ullulu would generally 
be used (cf. CAD, E 81-82; H 20-21), but consecrated. Thus a Namburbi ritual 
records, “When you dig a well, at sunset [tjuqaddas the site. You surround it 
with flour . . ." (Caplice 1965-71: 39.150-51, lines 27'—28')- Because the site 
is being prepared for a sacrificial rite to Samas, the great gods (Anunnaki), and 
the ancestral spirits (lines 33'—3 5'), it is clear that the site is not just purified but 
sanctified. In Mesopotamia as well as in Israel, the transfer from the profane to 
the sacred domain mandates ritual that goes beyond the act of cleansing or 
purifying that abounds in normative, communal life. More is involved than the 
removal of impurity. An inner change takes place that transforms the identity of 
the entire object. It becomes permeated by divine energy. In a word, it is 
consecrated. 

The Babylonian New Year's festival is the occasion for the annual purgation 
of the temple (discussed in Comment C below). The above-mentioned terms 
for purification abound as well as kuppuni , the precise cognate of biblical kipper , 
with the same meaning, “purge." Unfortunately, the surviving text breaks off on 
the fifth of the eleven- or twelve-day festival and we do not know whether its 
annually purified altar was also reconsecrated, just as was done in Israel. 

This latter point is significant. In Israel only the altar was reconsecrated, to 
the exclusion of the other sancta. Manifestly, the altar, the most vulnerable 
target of the unending impurities generated by Israel (see chap. 4, Comment 
B), would become so polluted that its very holiness was endangered. Hence, a 
periodic rite of consecration was prescribed. 

20. purging the adytum (mikkapper y et-haqqode§). Things but not persons 
can be the direct object of the verb kipper (chap. 4, Comment B). The purpose 
of v 20a is to stress the fact that the purging of the sanctuary must be complete 
before beginning the Azazel rite. This precaution is well advised: all of the 
sanctuary's impurities must first be released by the blood rite before the high 
priest can transfer them onto the head of the live goat. Most likely, it is this 
special warning that prompted the author of the Temple Scroll to prescribe that 
the entire sacrificial ritual of the purification offerings must be completed, in¬ 
cluding the burning of their suet (v 20) and carcasses (v 27), before the rite with 
the Azazel goat can begin (see Comment A below). 

he shall bring forward (wehiqrib). While the sacrificial goat had been 
“brought forward" to be offered on the altar (v 9), the Azazel goat had been 
“stationed alive before the Lord" (v 10). Now it is the latter's turn to be 
“brought forward" for its peculiar ritual. Ordinarily, it is the offerer himself who 
“brings forward" his sacrifice (e.g., 1:2, 3, 10, 14). In this case the offerer is the 
people or their representatives (v 5), whose iniquities and transgressions—that is 
to say, whose brazen and presumptuous sins—are to be carried away by the goat. 
But as the brazen, presumptuous sinner is barred from the sanctuary, there is no 
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other alternative but that the high priest should act on behalf of the people (see 
the Notes on vv 5,9 and chap. 4, Comment B). 

21. both of his hands (Ste yadaw). The fact that the text stresses that the 
hand-leaning rite is executed with both hands is the key to understanding the 
function of the Azazel goat. It is not a sacrifice, else the hand-leaning would 
have been performed with one hand (see the Note on 1:4). The two-handed 
ceremonial instead serves a transference function: to convey, by confession, the 
sins of Israel onto the head of the goat (see the Note on “iniquities” below and 
Comment E). 

Recently, D. P. Wright has argued that the two-handed rite is “the means 
of designating the focus of the ritual action” and that “in the case of the 
scapegoat it signifies: This goat is the recipient of the sins of the people' ” 
(1986: 436). He admits in this case and in the two-handed rite performed by 
Moses on Joshua (Num 27:18, 23; Deut 34:9) that transference also takes place 
(cf. Sipre Num. 141). In the two other attestations of this rite (Lev 24:14; 
Sus 34), however, nothing at all is transferred, leaving as the only possible 
explanation that those performing the hand-leaning are declaring, “This one is 
guilty; he/she is worthy of death.” 

The case of Susanna is particularly cogent; by contrast, that of the blas¬ 
phemer (Lev 24) is not. If those who heard the blasphemy performed the rite in 
order to convict the culprit, why did they have to wait until the oracle specified 
the penalty (vv 12-16)? They should have performed it as soon as he was 
apprehended and charged! It therefore seems more plausible to posit that those 
who heard the blasphemy were contaminated by it and, via the hand-leaning, 
they effectively transferred the pollution back to the blasphemer and eliminated 
it by executing him outside the camp. To be sure, as Wright correctly argues, 
“there is no indication elsewhere in the Bible that blasphemy cause pollution” 
(1986: 435). Yet it must be remembered that Lev 24 is not P but H, a source 
that extends the generating source of impurity to such as as Molech worship 
(20:3) and incest (18:24-28). Moreover, in the similar case of the wood gatherer 
(Num 15:32-36), why are not those who discover him violating the Sabbath 
required to “testify” by leaning their hands on him? 

And consider this further analogy. He who hears an imprecation to testify 
and withholds his testimony, wenatia* c awdnd ‘he must bear his punishment' 
(Lev 5:1; cf. 1 Sam 14:43-45), a formula implying capital punishment that, in 
the case of remorse and confession, is commuted to a graduated purification 
offering (see the Comment on 5:1-13). The fact that a purification offering is 
prescribed means that merely to ignore an authorized curse containing the name 
of God creates a pollution. How much more so, then, would a blasphemy, not 
just ignoring God but cursing him, give rise to a pollution that must be returned 
to the blasphemer and then eliminated with him outside the community! (I 
would also presume that if he could not be apprehended, those who heard the 
blasphemy would be required to bring a purification offering.) 
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Nevertheless, I concede that the case of Susanna and the Elders baffles me. 
Perhaps it is a late, postexilic development, as reflected in the rabbinic comment 
on 24:4 that the witnesses and the judges lean their hands on the blasphemer 
and say 4 ‘your blood be on your head for you have caused this” ( Sipra , Emor. 
19:2). Thus hand-leaning for the rabbis, in the case of capital punishment, is a 
rite that removes blood guilt from those responsible for the death sentence 
(cf. the Note on 20:9). Presumably, the elders may have said or implied the 
same by their hand-leaning rite on Susanna. Note that Daniel responds, 4< I am 
innocent of this woman’s death” (Sus 46). If this interpretation is correct, then 
transference still takes place, not of pollution but of blood guilt. This rite is the 
same even if its content has changed. For now, I shall suspend judgment on 
Susanna and accept the possibility of Wright’s interpretation, noting again, 
however, that in the case of the scapegoat (and Joshua), even if the hand-leaning 
designates the recipient of the rite, transference nonetheless has occurred. 

confess over it (wehitwaddd c alayw). Confession is only required of brazen, 
presumptuous sins (see the Note on 5:5 and the Comment on 5:20-26). The 
Azazel rite, according to Levine (1974: 82), epitomizes the demonic character of 
the Day of Atonement. The high priest compels the demon Azazel to admit the 
goat into his domain by entering the adytum to be “invested with its numinous 
power” and infusing the goat with it by leaning his hands on it. The purpose of 
the confession is “to trap the sins by exposing them, by calling them by their 
name, and thus preventing their escape or concealment.” Three comments are 
in order. First of all, confession would release sins, not entrap them, to judge by 
the operation of any utterance containing the divine Name, be it a vow, bless¬ 
ing, or curse. Its function, moreover, is judicial and not magical: to reduce the 
gravity of a nonexpiable wanton sin to an inadvertency expiable by sacrifice (see 
the Note on 5:5). Second, instead of fulfilling the magical objective of infusing 
the scapegoat with the adytum’s sacred power, the hand-leaning rite simply 
transfers the sins of the people onto the goat, as expressly indicated by the text 
(v 21). Finally, and more significantly, the requirement of two hatta’t goats for 
the people reveals how Israel transformed an ancient exorcism. Demonic impu¬ 
rity was exorcised in three ways: curse, destruction, or banishment. The last was 
often used; instead of evil being annihilated by curse of fire, it was banished to 
its place of origin (e.g., netherworld, wilderness) or to some other place where its 
malefic powers could either work in the interests of the sender (e.g., enemy 
territory) or do no harm at all (e.g., mountains, wilderness). Thus the scapegoat 
was sent to the wilderness, which was considered to be uninhabited except by 
the satyr-demon Azazel. The best-known example of this type of temple purga¬ 
tion is the Babylonian New Year festival, when the officiant literally wipes the 
sanctuary walls with the carcass of a ram and then throws it in the river. Thus 
the same animal that purges the temple impurities carries them off (see Com¬ 
ments C and E below). 

The hand-leaning, according to Levine, serves a different function: “per- 
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haps one may see in the hand-leaning the activation of divine power. The priest 
is girded with divine power when he stands in the Deity’s chamber, and with 
this power, he compels the goat and arouses it to action against the second goat- 
demon Azazel” (1969: 94). Besides the unsupportable notion that entering the 
adytum invests the high priest with divine power, this interpretation is unac¬ 
ceptable because it attributes discrete functions to the hand-leaning and confes¬ 
sion, whereas they clearly complement and reinforce one another: the imposi¬ 
tion of the hands simply designates the destination of the confessed sins. The 
hand-leaning, so to speak, is the vehicle that conveys the verbal pronouncement 
of the people’s sins onto the head of the goat. A transfer thus takes place—not 
from the high priest, who is personally immune from the contamination pro¬ 
duced by the sins he confesses—but from Israel itself; its sins, exorcised by the 
high priest’s confession, are transferred to the body of the goat, just as the 
sanctuary’s impurities, absorbed by the purgation blood, are (originally) con¬ 
veyed to the goat (see Comment A below for details). 

What was recited in the confession? Scripture is silent. Yet the Mishna 
records the following: “O Lord, your people, the house of Israel, have commit¬ 
ted iniquity, transgressed, and sinned before you. O, by the Lord (see Exod 
33:19; 34:5), grant atonement, I pray, for the iniquities ( c awdn6t), and transgres¬ 
sions (pesa c im) and sins (hata’im) that your people the house of Israel have 
committed and transgressed and sinned before you; as it is written in the Torah 
of your servant Moses: ‘For on this day shall atonement be made for you to 
purify you of all your sins; thus you shall become pure before the Lord’ (v 30)” 
( m . Yoma 6:2; the sequence of the sins follows their order in v 21; for the high 
priest’s confession on behalf of the priests, sec the Note on v 11). The crucial 
significance of the confession is accurately pinpointed by this rabbinic com¬ 
ment: “By confessing the iniquities and transgressions, they turn them into 
inadvertences” ( Sipra , Ahare par. 2:6), thus qualifying them for sacrificial expia¬ 
tion (see the Note on 5:5). 

iniquities ( c aw6not). This is the key term in the confession because it is the 
only category of sin repeated in the summation (v 22). Thus it parallels and 
corresponds in importance to tum’dt ‘impurities’, the term selected in summing 
up the purpose of the sanctuary purgation (see the Note on v 16). Indeed, the 


only difference between the inventory of wrongs purged by the blood of the bull 
and goat and that purged by the scapegoat is that “impurities” is replaced by 
“iniquities.” Thus it is clear that the blood purges the impurities of the sanctu¬ 
ary and the scapegoat purges the sins of the people (see the Note on v 16). This 
distinction was neatly caught by the rabbis (m. Sebu. 1:6, cited in the Note on 


“of the pollution,” v 16). The rabbis define “iniquities” as zedonot , deliberate 


wrongdoing {Sipra, Ahare par. 2:4; t. Yoma 2:1), whose gravity is one notch 


below that of “transgressions” (see below). 


The rabbis are surely correct in their conviction that the sacrificial hattift 
animals purge the sanctuary of Israel’s impurities whereas the live goat atones 
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for Israel's sins. Two bits of evidence confirm their conviction. (1) In the purga¬ 
tion rite of the shrine in Lev 4:3-21, the sacrificial hatta’t suffices; an additional 
live animal is not required (answering Rodriguez 1979: 117). Thus, from the 
standpoint of P, the sacrificial animals of Lev 16 also suffice to purge the sanctu¬ 
ary. This leaves the live goats to function in an entirely different sphere: the 
elimination of Israel's sins. (2) Two animals are required to purge the sanctuary 
of its impurities: a hatta’t bull for the priests and a hattd’t goat for the people. 
Two animals are needed because the high priest must first purge the sanctuary 
of his and his fellow priests' impurities before he can act on behalf of the people. 
But only one live goat suffices to atone for both the priests and the people. If its 
purpose was to carry off the sanctuary's impurities, should not the high priest 
have first confessed his sins and those of the priests over a live goat of their own 
before he could officiate with the live goat of the people? Again, the only answer 
can be that the live goat has nothing to do with the sanctuary’s impurities but, 
as the text emphatically and unambiguously states, it deals with c dwonot 'iniqui¬ 
ties’—the causes of the sanctuary’s impurities, all of Israel’s sins, ritual and 
moral alike, of priests and laity alike. 

Nevertheless, the possibility must be considered that originally the purga¬ 
tion rites of the sanctuary resembled those of the scale-diseased person and 
house (14:4-7, 49-52). Just as in the latter case, two birds were prescribed, one 
to remove the iniquities and the other to dispatch them to the wilderness, so in 
the purgation rites for the sanctuary, the goat would have removed the impuri¬ 
ties and the live goat would have carried them off to the wilderness. The 
creative contribution of the Priestly legists consisted of first adding a purifica¬ 
tion-offering bull for the priestly house and, more importantly, confining the 
sanctuary's purgation to the action of the purification-offering blood (on the 
model of 4:3-21), thereby freeing the live goat, as demonstrated by the high 
priest's confession, for focusing exclusively on the elimination of Israel’s c awo- 
not , its sins. The wording of v 21 would be the precipitate of the Priestly 
innovation. 

transgressions. pesd c im, correctly defined by the rabbis as merddim ‘rebel¬ 
lions' (t. Yoma 2:5, Sipra y Ahare par. 2:4), for which they cite scriptural proof, 
2 Kgs 8:22 ( Sipra , Ahare 4:3) and 2 Kgs 3:7 ( b. Sebu. 12b; see the Note on 
v 16). 

of the Israelites. In this chapter, whenever the priests are included with 
their fellow Israelites, the term for Israelites is bene yifrd'el (vv 16, 19, 21, 24). 
But whenever the priests are listed separately, the Israelites are called by the 
terms c ddat bene yi§rd y el (v 5), qehal yifra’el (v 17), hd c dm (v 15, 24), and c am 
haqqdhal (v 33). 

including all of their sins. See the Note on v 16. 

sent off to the wilderness (welillah . . . hammidbara). Purgation and elimi- 
n^ciun rites go together in the ancient world. Exorcism of impurity is not 
enough; its power must be removed. An attested method is to banish it to its 
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place of origin (e.g., the wilderness of the netherworld; see below) or to some 
place where its malefic powers could work in the interest of the sender (e g., 
enemy territory; see Comment E below). Thus the scapegoat was sent off to the 
wilderness, which was considered inhabited by the satyr-demon Azazel (see 
Comment C below). This dispatch of the scapegoat into the wilderness is as 
integrally tied to the purgation of the sanctuary as the release (also sillah) of the 
bird into the wilderness is tied to the purification rite of the healed scale- 
diseased person and house (14:4-7, 49-53). The analogy with the purificatory 
rite for scale disease is instructive in another respect. Just as the former requires 
two birds, one to provide the blood to asperse the impure mesord c and the other 
to dispatch the released impurities to an uninhabited place, so the latter requires 
two goats, one to provide blood for aspersion of the contaminated sanctuary and 
the other to dispatch Israel’s sins to an uninhabited place. Thus even though the 
goat, according to the present text, transports Israel’s sins, not its impurities, it 
still forms an integral part of the ritual, whose original purpose was to transport 
the released iniquities of the sanctuary but at a later stage was reinterpreted to 
effect symbolically the elimination of Israel’s sins. 

According to the rabbis, the goat was pushed off a cliff (m. Yoma 6:6; for 
the description, see below). Philo, however, presumes that the goat was allowed 
to live {Plant. 61). Killing the goat was not essential, for the high priest would 
resume the service as soon as he was notified that the goat had reached the 
wilderness {m. Yoma 6:8; see Comment C below). 

to the wilderness (hammidbdrd). The midbdr is an “infertile land [literally, 
salty land] without inhabitant” (Jer 17:6), a place “in which there is no man” 
(Job 38:26; cf. Jer 22:6; 51:43). Thus the purpose of dispatching the goat to the 
wilderness is to remove it from human habitation (see the Note on “inaccessi¬ 
ble region,” v 22). 

a man in waiting ( : is Htti). For the rendering, see the LXX, Tgs., y. Yoma 
6:3; b. Yoma 66b. Still, the etymology of this hapax remains unsolved. Perhaps it 
implies someone who could find his very way in and out of the wilderness so that 
he, but not the goat, would be able to return (Rashbam). The rabbis admit that 
this job could be handled by a layman, but the high priests insisted that it be 
executed by a priest (m. Yoma 6:3). 

22. Thus the goat shall carry upon it (wendicf hassd c ir ( dldyw). This literal 
meaning of the idiom ndsd 3 c al 'carry upon’ was met in 10:17 (see also Exod 
28:38). The function of the scapegoat was clearly understood in rabbinic times, 
as the following statements illustrate: “They made a causeway for him (the 
scapegoat) because of the Babylonians (or Alexandrians, b. Yoma 66b) who pull 
its hair, shouting to it, 'Take (our sins) and go forth; take our sins and go forth’ ” 
{m. Yoma 6:4); “Why does the goat tarry here, seeing that the sins of this 
generation are so many?” {b. Yoma 66b). 

all their iniquities (kol- c aw6ndtdm). See the Note on v 21. 

an inaccessible region. y eres gezera y literally, “a cutoff land,” in other words, 
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from which the goat cannot return. Akkadian rituals also speak of an asm parsu y 
which also means “a cutoff place.” The Versions interpret gezerd as “uninhabit¬ 
able” (Tg. Onq.) y “desolate” (LXX), and “uncultivated” (Pesh.). The verb gazar 
can mean “cut off [from the living],” that is, to die (e.g., Isa 53:8; Ezek 37:11; 
Ps 88:6; Lam 3:54). It has been observed that in Akkadian, the terms for wilder¬ 
ness, such as sem y also connote the netherworld and that demons who are 
denizens of the underworld are prone to take residence in the wilderness (Tall- 
quist 1934; Tawil 1980). Thus it is possible that the satyr-demon Azazel is being 
driven to its natural home in the wilderness/netherworld (but see Wright 1987: 
25-30). The rabbis, however, are the bearers of the tradition that the scapegoat 
was not just banished but also killed by pushing it off a cliff (m. Yoma 6:6). 
Could it be that the change was made after a scapegoat was once able to make 
its way back to civilization, still laden with Israel’s sins? 

When the goat is set free in the wilderness (wesillah et-ha§sa c ir bammidbar). 
This clause need not be a redundancy of v 21b if it is taken as the protasis of 
v 23, and it is so rendered. Support for it is the slight but significant change 
from hammidbard ‘to the wilderness' (v 21) to bammidbar ‘in the wilderness’ (v 
22), in other words, only after the scapegoat actually enters the wilderness can 
the high priest continue with the ritual. Further support is furnished by the 
rabbis: “They said to the high priest, ‘the he-goat has reached the wilderness’ ” 
(m. Yoma 6:8). This statement implies that before the high priest could proceed 
with his ritual (ibid., 7:1-4), he had to be notified of the scapegoat’s arrival in 
the wilderness—a literal fulfillment of the biblical prescription once vv 22b, 23 
are read as a single statement. Note that this mishna also implies that the high 
priest waited to be informed of the scapegoat’s arrival in the wilderness and not 
of its slaying. This can only mean that the death of the scapegoat was not an 
integral part of the original ritual but must have been added later. 

23. The sequence of acts in vv 23-24 raises many questions. It seems that 
the high priest enters the Tent, undresses, leaves his linen clothes there (pol¬ 
luted?), bathes himself either in the Tent (where?) or in the courtyard (naked?), 
and then emerges (whence?) to officiate on the altar (see Ramban). The rabbis 
assert flatly, “The whole ritual is recited in the correct order with the exception 
of this passage (v 23)” (b. Yoma 32a, 71a; cf. y. Yoma 7:2). Instead, the rabbis 
place v 23 after v 25 and reconstruct the following sequence: after his ablutions, 
the high priest changes to his ornate garments, sacrifices the burnt offering 
(v 24) and purification offering (v 25), changes back to his linen garments in 
which he reenters the Tent (v 23a) to remove the censer and pan from the 
adytum, and then dons his ornate garments, leaving the linen garments in the 
courtyard (never to be reused), in order to offer the remaining sacrifices, the 
festival supplement (Num 29:9-11) and the Tamid (Sipra , Ahare 6:2-5; y. Yoma 
7:2; b. Yoma 32a, 71a). Nevertheless, the rabbis explain, the reason for the 
present arrangement of the text is to keep all of the rites performed in the linen 
garments in one unit (see Ramban). 
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The rabbis' proposed reconstruction raises as many questions as it answers. 
They are constrained to adopt the complex order just cited because of the 
tradition they had, which undoubtedly reflects the actual practice of the Her- 
odian Temple, that the high priest bathed five times and washed his hands and 
feet ten times in the course of the day (m. Yoma 3:3). They obtain these 
requisite ablutions in the following manner: 

A. Immersion (1) 

Hands and feet (1) 

Ornate garments—morning Tam id 
Hands and feet (2) 

B. Immersion (2) 

Hands and feet (3) 

Linen garments—purgation rites (vv 6-22) 

Hands and feet (4) 

C. Immersion (3) 

Hands and feet (5) 

Ornate garments—burnt offerings and suet of purification offerings 
(vv 24-25) 

Hands and feet (6) 

D. Immersion (4) 

Hands and feet (7) 

Linen garments—removal of censer and pan (v 23) 

Hands and feet (8) 

E. Immersion (5) 

Hands and feet (9) 

Ornate garments—festival supplement and evening Tamid 
Hands and feet (10) 

The ablutions in this scheme are based on two principles: (1) hands and feet 
are washed after as well as before each rite (see the Note on v 4), and (2) 
complete immersion is required before engaging in a new rite (Sipra, Ahare 6:3; 
b. Yoma 32a). That there once was a great controversy over the correct order of 
the Temple service on Yom Kippur is mirrored in the Temple Scroll of the Dead 
Sea sectaries, composed not later than the second century b.c.e., which pre¬ 
scribes an entirely different sequence (details in Comment A below). 

Strikingly, there is one great rabbinic authority who champions the order of 
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the MT. Elijah of Vilna (eighteenth century), basing himself on the midrash 
(Midr. Lev. Rab. 21:7), proposed that the text of vv 6-28 deals not with the 
annual Day of Purgation but with an emergency rite that the high priest could 
employ whenever he felt that the sanctuary was dangerously polluted (see the 
Note on v 2). Hence, he claims, there is no need to read into this text five 
immersions and ten washings. The latter is required only on Yom Kippur, but 
for an emergency three immersions and six washings suffice ( c Anap Hillel on 
Sipra , Ahare 6:3; David Luria on Midr. Lev. Rab. 21:7), as implied by the MT 
(see the Note on v 2). 

that he put on when he entered the adytum ( y a$er labaS bebo y o y el-haqqodeS). 
A reminder that the high priest donned the linen garments solely for the pur¬ 
pose of entering the adytum (see v 4), hence the garments have contracted its 
superior holiness (see below). It may be that for the same reason the Hittite king 
removed his white (priestly) garments when he finished officiating at the sacred 
rites (Singer 1983-84: 1.73; cf. Weinfeld 1990). 

and leave them there, wehinniham sam, after which they will be washed and 
rinsed. But why must Aaron reenter the Tent; could he not divest himself of the 
linen garments while in the court? Sforno's comment is worth quoting: ‘‘For in 
bringing them to the presence of the Lord they became sanctified to an excep¬ 
tional degree.” Thus the objection posed by the rabbis (and Ramban, on this 
verse) that the high priest could not have left his linen garments in the shrine 
because they were polluted is based on a wrong assumption. Neither the high 
priest nor his clothing is polluted by the purgation rites. The immunity of the 
priest to the impurity that he removes by means of his ritual is demonstrated by 
the cases of the scale-diseased person and house. The priest who performs the 
bird rite is himself not contaminated, even though the rite removes a level of 
impurity (14:4-8, 49-53; see the Note on ‘‘he shall release,” 14:7). To the 
contrary, the garments are endowed with greater sanctity because the high 
priest entered the adytum. Thus they must remain in a place of comparable 
sanctity, inside the “most sacred” Tent and not in the courtyard, which, as 
noted above (on v 18), possesses an inferior degree of sanctity (see also the Note 
on v 26). 

24. He shall bathe his body in water (werahas y etbe§aro bammayim). This is 
the only time that immersion after sacrifice is mentioned. In the Mesopotamian 
cult, the officiant frequently bathed after performing the ritual (Laess0e 1955: 
11). In Israel, however, only the washing of hands and feet before the ritual is 
mandated (Exod 30:17-21; see the Note on “bathing his body in water,” v 4). 

The purpose of the ablution cannot be the removal of impurity that the 
high priest purportedly removed from the scapegoat; he is immune to the impu¬ 
rity that he removes (see the Note above). Only one plausible reason remains: 
to remove the superholiness that he contracted by entering the adytum. This 
premise would account both for the discarding of his supercharged garments 
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inside the Tent (see the Note above) and for the need to wash when he resumes 
his usual operations on the lower level of holiness within the shrine. 

in a holy place (bemagom qados). Where? It could not be inside the Tent, 
for the entire space is not just qado§ 'holy', but “most sacred." Hence the place 
must be in the courtyard. This deduction is supported by the explicit statement 
that the cereal and purification offerings are eaten by the priests “in a holy 
place, in the court of the Tent of Meeting" (6:9, 19; cf. 7:6). Unfortunately, the 
location of this “holy place" cannot be identified. The Herodian Temple court 
contained a special bathhouse for the priestly ablutions (m. Yoma 3:3; cf. m. 
Mid. 5:3). The Temple Scroll describes, in lavish detail, a “House of the Laver" 
located in the southeastern portion of the Temple court, fifty cubits from the 
sacrificial altar, boasting three gates and gold-plated cubicles where the priestly 
garments were deposited while the priests performed their ablutions (11QT 31- 
33). Thus later theory and practice alike indicate the probability that the place 
for the priestly ablutions in the Tabernacle was in its courtyard. 

One further question concerning the high priest's immersion still remains: 
Did the high priest really streak naked from the Tent to the place of the bath? 
Two answers are possible: either his path was curtained off, or he emerged 
wearing his breeches. The plausibility of the latter is supported by the fact that 
the high priest (and all priests) always wore breeches while officiating (Exod 
28:43), hence he must have had them on while he moved about in the sanctuary 
during his Yom Kippur rites (see the Note on v 4). Rabbinic tradition, however 
(m. Yoma 3:4, 6) and the evidence of the Hittite KI.LAM festival (Singer 1983- 
84) testify that the high priest/Hittite king was separated from his viewers by an 
improvised curtain. 

his vestments (begadayw). These cannot be a new set of linen garments (Ibn 
Ezra) but instead his ornate ones, which he always wore while officiating at the 
altar. 

and sacrifice. we c a£a; see chap. 4, Comment E. 

effecting atonement The burnt offering is also an expiatory sacrifice; indeed, 
originally it was the exclusive expiatory sacrifice (see the Note on 1:4 and the 
Comment on chap. 1). While it atones, however, it does not purge (see Com¬ 
ment F below). How many burnt offerings were sacrificed on that day? Accord¬ 
ing to Num 29:8-11 there were nine: one bull, one ram, and seven lambs. If the 
burnt-offering ram of Lev 16:24 is the same as that of Num 29:8, then a total of 
ten burnt offerings were sacrificed (Philo, Laws 1. 188). Or if the two rams are 
discrete, then eleven burnt offerings were sacrificed (Jos., Ant 3.240-42; 11QT 
25:12-16. The controversy is recorded in Sipra, Ahare par. 2:2; b. Yoma 70b). 

for himself (ba c ado). The LXX and two MSS add ube c al be to ‘and for his 
household’ (as in vv 6 and 17). 

25. the purification offering (hatta’t). Of course, both purification offerings 
are intended, the high priest’s (v 3) and the people’s (v 5). The object coming 
first in the sentence (also in v 27) yields the sense of “As for the suet. . . ." 
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This construction was deemed necessary because the last reference to the purifi¬ 
cation offering occurred in v 15. The sectaries of the Dead Sea reasoned other¬ 
wise (see Comment A below). 

turn into smoke (yaqtir). Note that the sequence of vv 24-25 implies that 
the suet of the purification offering is burned only after the burnt offering, in 
accordance with the rabbinic rule: “The blood [rite] of the purification offering 
precedes the blood [rite] of the burnt offering because it appeases; the members 
of the burnt offering precede the suet of the purification offering because they 
are entirely given over to the [altar] fire" (m. Zebah. 10:2). 

The high priest’s rites are now completed. “He would throw a party for his 
friends when he emerged safely from the sanctuary" ( m. Yoma 7:4). 

26. launder his clothes and bathe, yekabbes begadayw werahas; see the Note 
on 11:25. According to one view, because he has handled the sin-laden goat he 
is contaminated. For the same reason (though there are others; see the Note on 
v 4) the high priest wears a set of simple linen garments for the purgation rites: 
they become sullied and must be discarded (v 23) and, presumably, laundered 
for subsequent use. Alternatively, and more probably, the high priest, in purging 
the sanctuary and in transferring the sins of Israel to the goat, does not contami¬ 
nate himself at all, and the reason for his change of clothes is the opposite one— 
they become “most holy" once they have been in the adytum and, hence, have 
to be left in the shrine, together with the other “most holy" sancta (see below 
and the Note on v 23). In any event, if the high priest were to wear his regal 
garments in the adytum, he would require a second set of regal garments in 
order to complete the ritual at the outer altar (v 24b). There is no provision for 
two sets of clothing in the text (Exod 28) for the probable reason that they were 
too costly and, comprising gold threads and colored wools, are difficult to laun¬ 
der without causing the threads to break and the colors to run. 

after that he may reenter the camp. This may be taken as implying that the 
person has been completely purified by the ablution. How is that possible? Even 
one who has contracted the slightest impurity must, in addition to bathing, wait 
until evening (e.g., 11:25, 40; 15:5-11). One cannot argue that the case of the 
scapegoat is sui generis y for the same concession is granted to the one who burns 
the carcass of the purification offering (v 28) even though, in an analogous 
situation (Num 19:8), that individual may not return to camp until the evening! 
Nor can one side with the Karaites who claim that the dispatcher of the Azazel 
goat and the burner of the purification offering carcasses need not wait till the 
evening because the text does not expressly state that they are impure (Seper 
Hamibhar; Keter Torah). L. Finkelstein (1962: 668-71) has made the plausible 
suggestion that as the impurity involved relates only to sancta, that is, the bearer 
of a one-day impurity is only forbidden to enter the sanctuary or partake of 
sacred food (see chap. 15, Comment E), then the dispatcher of the scapegoat 
and the burner of the purification offering, though they remain impure until 
evening, may return to camp after they have washed; it being Yom Kippur, they 
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will neither enter the sanctuary (off limits to the laity; see the Note on v 5) nor 
partake of sacred food (as they are fasting). Indeed, this legislative situation can 
be clarified by comparing the purification procedures on Yom Kippur (Lev 16) 
with those of corpse contamination (Num 19). Because the sanctuary and sacred 
food are off limits, so to speak, on Yom Kippur, the Lev 16 text does not need to 
mention that the dispatcher and hatta ? t burner are impure until evening; but in 
Num 19, as the sanctuary is open and food may be eaten, the text needs to state 
explicitly for each of the three participants that they are impure until evening. It 
should be recalled that only severe impurities, those of at least a week’s duration, 
threaten the sanctuary from afar (see the Comment on 5:1-13). By contrast, 
impurities of a one-day duration are dangerous only in direct contact with 
sancta. 

The question remains: Why is not the high priest also rendered impure 
when he purges the sanctuary with the purification offering blood and, espe¬ 
cially, when he lays his hands upon the Azazel goat and, as the text states 
explicitly, transfers Israel’s sins to it? One cannot aver that he, in fact, does 
become impure because he is required to undergo ablutions after he completes 
the purgation rites (v 24). If he truly were contaminated then he would not be 
able to continue the ritual but would have, at least, to wait for nightfall to 
restore him to a state of purity. Moreover, his ablutions need not be explained as 
the result of contamination but, on the contrary, they may stem from the need 
to change garments because he moves from the area of highest sanctity (the 
adytum) to an area of lesser sanctity (the sacrificial altar). In other words, his 
ablutions are a mark of desanctification rather than contamination; note that for 
that very reason his linen garments are deposited in the shrine (see the Note on 
v 23). 

It may therefore be presumed that the high priest, exceptionally, is never 
contaminated by officiating at purgation rites. This is certainly the case for the 
purification offering (4:1-21), where he requires no ablutions following his rites 
and, more instructively, when he prepares the hattd^t ashes of the Red Cow. In 
the latter instance, it will be noted, the one who burns the cow and the one who 
gathers its ashes are rendered impure, but not the high priest who sprinkles its 
blood (Num 19:1-12; cf. chap. 4, Comment G). Thus it seems likely that, in 
the Priestly scheme, the high priest is immune to the effects of the purgation 
rites. 

Thus the high priest is contaminated neither when he purges the sanctuary 
with the purification offering blood nor when he transmits, by confession, Is¬ 
rael’s sins onto the Azazel goat. Both the purification offering and the Azazel 
goat contaminate their handlers after the high priest’s ritual, specifically, after 
the carcasses and goat become contaminated with Israel’s impurities/sins, but 
not before. The reason for this special concession to the high priest is not clear; 
that it may stem from a pragmatic concern to guarantee the completion of the 
ritual is addressed in the Note on v 28. It is also possible, as indicated above, 
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that the animals are not rendered impure until after the high priest completes 
his purgation rites. Analogously, the Red Cow does not begin to transmit impu¬ 
rity until the high priest completes the blood rite (Num 19:4; chap. 4, Com¬ 
ment G). The rabbis resolve this problem by declaring that the scapegoat does 
not contaminate until it leaves Jerusalem (m. Yoma 6:6) and that the hatta’t 
carcass does not contaminate until it leaves the sanctuary court (m. Yoma 6:7; 
m. Zebah. 12:6). 

The implication is that the holiness of the sanctuary is powerful enough to 
suppress the impurity-laden hatta y t carcass until it leaves the sanctuary precincts. 
The principle is enunciated but, I believe, is wrongly applied. The sanctuary 
itself is not immune to impurity. On the contrary, it is the continuous pollution 
of the sanctuary by Israel's moral and physical impurity that mandates its indis¬ 
pensable purgation by means of the hattd y t offering. Rather, it is the holiness of 
the priest that renders him immune to impurity while he serves in the sanctuary. 
That is why he is unaffected by the impurity he dislodges from the altar (4:22— 
35), why the high priest is unscathed by the more potent impurity he removes 
from the shrine (4:13), why, on Yom Kippur, he can not only remove the 
virulent impurity caused by Israel’s presumptuous sins that has collected in the 
adytum but even transfer it with his hands onto the head of a live goat, and why 
the priest who prepares the ashes of the Red Cow (Num 19:6-7) is defiled by 
the process—he is outside the sanctuary. (For the deeper significance of this 
priestly immunity, see chap. 10, Comment C.) Conversely, the ones charged 
with handling the scapegoat (16:21 bp), burning the sacrificial remains (16:28), 
and burning the Red Cow (Num 19:5, 8) and sprinkling its ashes (Num 19:21) 
are all laymen. Bearing no sacral antidote to impurity, they succumb to it 
quickly. 

The possibility that this verse and v 28 presume that the handlers of the 
purification-offering carcass and the Azazel goat are fasting can only mean that 
the prescription of vv 29-34, which mandates a public fast, underlies vv 25-28 
as well. 

27. The purification-offering bull and the purification-offering goat (we y et par 
hahatta y t we y et §e c ir hahatta’t). The direct object is first, giving the sense of “As 
for . . . ,” a construction necessitated by the fact that the pericope of the 
scapegoat has intervened, so the reader has to be reminded of the purification 
offerings, last heard from in v 15 (see also the Note on v 25). 

whose blood was brought in to effect purgation in the adytum ( y dser huba y y et- 
damam lekapper baqqodes). This clause also occurs in 6:23 and almost in the 
same language in 10:18. In both of these places, however, qodes y as everywhere 
else in P, denotes “the shrine” and only in this chapter (as noted in v 2) does it 
designate “the adytum.” The legislator may, then, have employed this clause 
creatively by applying it to the unique situation of this rite, which, indeed, 
requires the purging of the adytum. 

shall be burned, weidrpu , literally, “and they shall burn.” Ibn Ezra thinks 
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that a priest handles the burning (as in the case of the dispatcher of the goat, 
according to the rabbis, m. Yoma 6:3; see on v 21). But the lack of a subject in 
the text and, especially, the plural form of the verb indicate that the operation is 
carried out by a layman. 

The purpose of burning the carcass of the purification offering is to elimi¬ 
nate the impurities absorbed by the blood and carcass of this offering (see chap. 
4, Comment B). This is precisely the rite prescribed for the purgation of the 
Babylonian temple: the body of the ram used in purging the temple is elimi¬ 
nated; the Babylonians do it by throwing it into the river ( ANET 3 333; for the 
text, see Comment C below). 

28. He who burned them (wehatisorep y otam). The one who burns the Red 
Cow is also rendered impure (Num 19:8), and one can deduce that the burnt 
purification offering (see chap. 4, Comment B) always contaminates the one 
who handles it; this, indeed, is the tradition of the rabbis ( m. Para 8:3; t. Yoma 
3:16). They also transmit another tradition that neither the scapegoat nor the 
carcasses of burnt purification offerings transmit impurity while they are still 
inside the sacred precincts (m. Yoma 6:6-7; t. Yoma 3:15-16). Clearly, this rule 
guarantees that the high priest and the priestly cadre can handle these sacrifices 
without fear of contracting impurity (see the Note on v 26). But whence this 
rule? That it may have been devised because of pragmatic considerations instead 
of being integral to the Priestly theology may be indicated by the following 
evidence: (1) The Passover of Hezekiah is observed in the Temple, though many 
of the participants are impure (2 Chr 30:17-20). (2) The rabbis generalize this 
event into a rule: “If the majority of the congregation has become impure 
(through corpse contamination) or if the priests were impure but the congrega¬ 
tion pure, it (the Passover sacrifice) shall be performed in a state of impurity” 
(m. Pesah. 7:6; cf. 7:4), which a baraita supplements: “If the Israelites are 
impure while the priests and service-vessels (used with the sacrifice) are pure, or 
the Israelites are pure while the priests and service-vessels are impure, and even 
if the Israelites and the priests are pure while the service-vessels are impure, they 
must sacrifice in impurity” ( b. Pesah. 79a). (3) According to the rabbis, the 
suspicion that unobservant Israelites may be in a state of impurity was sus¬ 
pended during the pilgrimage festivals in all of Jerusalem (m. Hag. 3:4-8; y. 
Hag. 79d). Thus it seems clear that there were a number of occasions in Second 
Temple days on which the laws of impurity were curtailed or even suspended 
whenever there was a danger that an entire observance would be invalidated. It 
is therefore possible, on these same pragmatic grounds, that the impurity of the 
scapegoat and the burnt purification offering were decreed as not taking effect 
within the sacred precincts (and in the case of the scapegoat, until it left Jerusa¬ 
lem—patently so that the people who lined the streets as it was paraded out of 
the city would not become impure upon touching it: m. Yoma 6:4, 6; and see the 
Note on v 22). 

29. for you (lakem). The people are addressed for the first time. Heretofore, 
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they were referred to in the third person. Moreover, they played no part what¬ 
ever in the sanctuary ritual. Even their offerings were brought not by them but 
by Aaron (see v 5). Additionally, the entire ritual was addressed to Moses who, 
in turn, is to impart it to Aaron but not directly to Israel (vv 1-2). Thus this 
switch to second-person, direct address to Israel is the first of several signs that 
this and the following verses comprise an appendix to the text. 

a law for all time (lehuqqat c olam). Referring to what follows (Wessely 
1846), not to what precedes (Ibn Ezra). 

In the seventh month. Strangely and uniquely, the date for these rites is 
given at the end. For the implications, see Comment A below. 

practice self-denial (te c annu J et-napsotekem). The pi c el of the root bih is 
used to express the humbling or mishandling of an individual (Gen 16:6), of a 
nation by war or bondage (Gen 15:13), of a woman by cohabitation (Gen 34:2), 
or it connotes affliction by God as a discipline (Deut 8:2-3). The verb does not 
specify by itself the mode, subject, or object of affliction; these must be deter¬ 
mined from the context. The entire phrase is usually interpreted as referring to 
fasting. Ibn Ezra declares categorically that c inna nepes always denotes fasting 
(cf. also Ramban, Keter Torah). There are, however, several reasons why the 
limitation to fasting does not do justice to the range of the idiom. (1) The words 
themselves imply more than hunger. To be sure, nepes, like its Akk. cognate 
napistu, can have the restricted notion of appetite (Ps 107:9) or throat (Isa 
5:14). In P, however, it only denotes the individual (2:1) or the body (21:1). 
Moreover, that nepes here refers to the self, the entire person, is evident from 
the use of the root Sih in the hithpa c el, where nepes does not appear (Ezra 8:21; 
Dan 10:12; cf. Ps 107:17) and need not appear, because the hithpa c el is reflexive. 
Surely, there are more ways to “afflict” the body than just by starving it. (2) 
wekol-sebu c at Hssar le c annot napes ‘every sworn obligation of self-denial’ of the 
wife can be annulled by her husband (Num 30:14). Of a certainty, her absen- 
tions are not limited to fasting. (3) Hnnetibassom napsV I afflicted myself with a 
fast’ (Ps 35:13) clearly implies that there are other means of self-affliction than 
fasting. (4) Daniel’s attempt lehifannot (Dan 10:12) consisted of three weeks of 
mourning during which he “refrained from all choice food, no meat or wine 
passed my lips and I did not anoint myself” (ibid., v 3). Thus his self-denial 
consisted of a partial fast and, in addition, he abstained from anointing his body. 
The latter deprivation is included among the items enumerated in the rabbinic 
definition: “Afflict yourselves, from food, drink, and from enjoying bathing, and 
from anointing, and from sexual intercourse” (Tg. Ps.-/.; cf. m. Yoma 8:1). (5) 
King David not only fasts, but sleeps on the ground, does not change his clothes, 
and refrains from sex, anointing, and bathing (2 Sam 12:16-20), a striking 
confirmation of the rabbinic definition. 

and you shall do no manner of work (wekol-mela } kd lo*ta c d£u). The prohibi¬ 
tion of labor on the Sabbath and the Day of Purgation is described by the phrase 
kol-melrPkd (23:3, 28; Num 29:7), whereas on the festivals it is described as 
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mele’ket c aboda ‘laborious work’ (23:7, 8, 21, 25, 35, 36; Num 28:18, 25, 26; 
29:1, 12, 35). The implication is that on the festivals, light work, unrelated to 
one’s livelihood, would be permitted, whereas on the Sabbath and Day of Purga¬ 
tion even the slightest exertion would be forbidden (Milgrom 1970a: 77-81). 
This distinction is confirmed by the designation conferred on this day as a 
“Sabbath of complete rest” (see v 31). 

neither the native-born nor the alien (ha^ezrah wehagger). The prohibition 
directed to the resident alien only concerns his work. He is not required to 
practice self-denial (see Ibn Ezra). This view may be justified on the grounds 
that the ger is bound by the prohibitive commandments and not by the 
performative ones. The violation of a prohibitive commandment requires an act. 
According to P, an act forbidden by God generates impurity that impinges upon 
God’s sanctuary and land. For example, sexual offenses and homicide pollute the 
land (18:27-28; Num 35:34-35), whereas Molech worship and corpse contami¬ 
nation pollute the sanctuary (20:3; Num 19:13, 20). It therefore makes no 
difference whether the polluter is Israelite or non-Israelite. Anyone in residence 
in the Lord’s land is capable of polluting it or his sanctuary. Thus the individual, 
ger as well as citizen, is required to bring a purification offering for the inadver¬ 
tent violation of a prohibitive commandment (Num 15:27-29; chap. 4, Com¬ 
ment E) and is subject to the karet penalty if the violation was presumptuous 
(Num 15:30-31). Moreover, a purification offering must be brought by the 
entire community to expiate not only for the Israelites but for the resident aliens 
as well (Num 15:22-26, esp. v 26). 

Performative commandments, by contrast, are violated by refraining or ne¬ 
glecting to do them. (Note the apt rabbinic tcun: seb we*al ta c a§eh ‘stay put and 
do nothing,’ cf. b. Ber. 20a; b. c Erub. 100a; b. Yebam. 90a.) Such violations are 
sins not of commission but of omission. They too can lead to dire consequences, 
but only for the Israelite who is enjoined to observe them. The ger, however, is 
not so obligated. Sins of omission, of nonobservance, generate no pollution 
either to the land or sanctuary. Thus the ger, the resident non-Israelite, does not 
jeopardize the welfare of his Israelite neighbor by not complying with the 
performative commandments. Consequently, he need not, for example, observe 
the pesah (a performative commandment), but if he so desires he must be 
circumcised (Exod 12:48) and be in a state of ritual purity (Num 9:6-7, 13-14). 
Conversely, under no circumstances may he possess leaven during the festival, a 
prohibitive commandment (Exod 12:19; 13:7). The Day of Purgation is charac¬ 
terized by the same distinction: the resident alien is required to refrain from all 
work on this day (a prohibitive commandment) but he need not afflict himself (a 
performative commandment); for details see Milgrom 1982a. 

And if it be argued that the ger who does not fast indeed violates the 
prohibition against eating, one can counter with the rabbinic principle: la*w 
habba 3 mittok c a§eh c a&eh ‘a negative commandment derived from a positive 
commandment has the force of the positive commandment’ (cf. b. Pesah. 41b; 
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b. Yebam. 54b, 56b, 68a; b. Zebah. 34b; b. Hul. 81a). Thus, as the positive 
commandment to fast is explicit it takes precedence over the derived negative 
commandment not to eat, and is hence not incumbent on the ger. 

Nonetheless, there is an equally cogent line of reasoning that effectively 
counters this position. The principle of 8eb we y al ta c d$eh applies only in such 
positive commandments as pesah (above) and sukka (23:42), where one violates 
them by abstention, that is, by inactivity. But one violates the fasting rule by 
eating. Similarly, one violates the positive commandment to rest on the Sabbath 
(Exod 23:12) by working. The difference between fasting and Sabbath, on the 
one hand, and pesah and sukkd , on the other, is that the latter are activities 
violated by abstention, whereas the former are abstentions violated by activity, 
namely, eating and working. Thus eating on Yom Kippur (and the Sabbath rest) 
is not “a negative commandment derived from a positive commandment” of 
fasting, but the reverse. Fasting on Yom Kippur as much as not working on Yom 
Kippur is, in effect, a negative commandment. Its violation (by eating) as much 
as working generates impurity that pollutes Israel's land and sanctuary and, 
hence, is incumbent on all residents of the land, the ger included. 

That the inclusion of the ger demonstrates that this passage (w 29-34a) 
stems from H is discussed in Comment A below. 

30. For on this day (ki-bayyom hazzeh). A repetition of the notice in the 
previous verse (and for the third time in v 34), emphasizing that the changeover 
from an emergency rite to an annual one is the main innovation of this supple¬ 
ment. This emphasis is further augmented by the chiastic structure of these 
verses, of which this one (v 30) is the pivot (see the v 31). 

shall purgation be effected. yekapper, literally, “he will effect purgation.” 
There is, however, no antecedent subject. Hence the sense is passive and imper¬ 
sonal, and will be explicated in the words that follow. 

to purify you (letaher y etkem). The purgation rites in the sanctuary purify the 
sanctuary, not the people. Yet as the sanctuary is polluted by the people's impu¬ 
rities, their elimination, in effect, also purifies the people. The reference to 
purification could also be to the scapegoat, which expressly carries off the peo¬ 
ple’s sins into the wilderness (v 24). To be sure, purity is effected by the elimina¬ 
tion of impurity (12:8; 14:7, 9, 20, 31; 15:13; 28). Instead, it is the people’s 
participation in this day through their self-purgation that is probably meant; see 
the Note on v 3 1. This metaphoric use of tiher is another sign of the authorship 
of H (see the Introduction, $D). 

of all your sins (mikkol hatto y tikem). This is the all-inclusive term for wrong¬ 
doing (found in vv 16, 21), which therefore combines both the pollution of the 
sanctuary and the iniquities of the people. 

you shall become pure before the Lord (lipne YHWH titharu). The refer¬ 
ence is not to the high priest's rites “before the Lord,” that is, in the sanctuary. 
Rather, if Israel practices the prescribed cessation from labor (v 29) and self- 
denial (v 30), then it will become purified “before the Lord,” in other words, 
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will be reconciled to him. The correctness of this interpretation will be demon¬ 
strated in v 31. It was also expounded by Rabbi Eleazar ben Azariah: “ ‘You 
shall become pure before the Lord’—for transgressions that are between man 
and God, the Day of Atonement effects atonement; but for transgressions that 
are between man and his fellow, the Day of Atonement effects atonement only 
if he has appeased his fellow” (m. Yoma 9:9). Even so, transgressions of the 
former type, between man and God, demand another prerequisite for atone¬ 
ment—repentance (t Yoma 4:9; m. Yoma 9:8). 

31. a sabbath of complete rest (sabbat sabbaton). An idiom used to describe 
the Sabbath (23:3; Exod 35:2), the Day of Purgation (16:31; 23:32), and the 
sabbatical year for the land (25:4). In each case the context is the prohibition 
against labor. Work on the Sabbath and Day of Purgation is defined as kol- 
mela’ka 1 any manner of work' (23:3; 16:31; 23:31; see on v 29) and on the 
sabbatical year, this prohibition is spelled out in detail: ‘'You shall not sow your 
field or prune your vineyard. You shall not reap the aftergrowth of your harvest 
or gather the grapes of your untrimmed vines” (25:4-5), thereby making it clear 
that the land is not to be tampered with, but given absolute rest. Thus “a 
sabbath of complete rest” is synonymous with the expression “you shall do no 
manner of work” (v 29). For the reason of this apparent redundancy, see the 
Note below. 

and you shall practice self-denial; it is a law for all time (weHnnitem y et- 
napsotekem huqqat c 6lam). A repetition of the same words in v 29 without 
resorting to synonyms. This blatant redundancy is not due to editorial sloppiness 
but is part of a carefully constructed chiasm (D. Wright): 

A. wehayeta lakem l ehuqqat c olam (29) 

B. te c annu . . . y et-napsotekem (29) 

C. wekol-meld y ka o y ta c a§u . . . (29) 

X. ki bayyom hazzeh yekapper c alekem letaher y etkem 
mikkol hatto y t ekem lipne YHWH tithdru (30) 

C'. sabbat sabbaton hi 3 lakem (31) 

B'. weHnnitem y et-napsotekem (31) 

A', huqqat c olam (31) 

AA' and BB' are terminologically equivalent. CC' are semantically equiva¬ 
lent, providing firm support, adduced above, that sabbat sabbaton denotes the 
complete cessation of labor. X, the center and pivot of this chiasm, is also the 
main point of the construction: this day of purgation (kipper) provides purifica¬ 
tion for all Israel if the prescriptions contained in the body of the chiasm—self- 
denial and cessation of labor—are faithfully followed. Yet the repetition of the 
command to practice self-denial serves a more utilitarian function: in abrogating 
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the emergency rites for the purgation of the sanctuary and restricting them to 
the fixed, annual rite on the tenth of Tishri, the day lost its original joyous 
character and became, instead, a day of self-denial. The call for self-denial on 
this day is its true innovation, hence the need for its repetition (for details, see 
Comment D below). The purgation of the sanctuary is the subject of the verses 
that follow. 

32. The priest who has been anointed and ordained (hakkohen J 'aser-yimsah 
J oto wa’aser yemalle”et-yddo). The description of the high priest is virtually iden¬ 
tical with that found in 21:10 (H) and contrasts sharply with hakkohen hammd- 
siah (P; Elliger 1966), further evidence that vv 29-34a belong to the Holiness 
stratum (see Comment H below). For an explanation of these terms, see the 
Notes on 8:12 and 33. 

to serve as priest in place of his father (lekahen tahat y dbiw). In distinction 
from vv 2-28, which speak solely of Aaron, this verse focuses on his successors, a 
hint from the author of this appendix that the original rite has changed. Elijah 
of Vilna (see the Note on v 3) came to the same conclusion while at the same 
time avoiding the necessity of positing two different sources, to wit: Aaron was 
permitted to purge the sanctuary whenever he believed there was an emergency; 
his successors, however, were restricted to performing this rite only on the 
prescribed Day of Purgation (see Comment A below). 

the sacral vestments (bigde haqqodeS). The purpose of this gloss on the linen 
vestments is not clear. Does it possibly connote that the high priest is not to don 
the same linen items, which, with the exception of the turban (see at v 4), are 
the standard apparel of the ordinary priest? If so, does it mean that these 
vestments were set aside for him in advance or, possibly, that they were the 
same vestments he wore the previous year (see the Note on v 23)? 

33. the holiest part of the sanctuary (miqdas haqqodes). This expression for 
the adytum is a hapax. Because qodes here means “sanctuary” and not “ady¬ 
tum” (vv 2-28) or “shrine” (P; see the Note on v 2), the writer was forced to 
eschew the terminology of both this chapter and P and to devise his own. He 
chose miqdas (construct), whose absolute form is probably miqdes , on the anal¬ 
ogy of misped ‘mourning’ (construct mispad; Ehrlich 1908-14). It occurs once 
again miqdeso ‘its holiest portion’ (Num 18:29), where the vocalization leads to 
the inference that the absolute form is probably miqdes and certainly not 
miqda§ (which would have yielded miqdaso). In any event, this term for adytum 
is strong evidence that the author of vv 29-34a is not the same as that of 
vv 2-28. The objects of the purging are all direct (indicated by 3 et), as in v 20. 

the people of the congregation ( c am haqqdhal). Another invention of this 
legislator, who conflates two of the terms for “people” found in vv 2-28, c am (vv 
15, 24) and qdhdl (v 17). He refrains from using c edd (v 5), possibly because, by 
this time, the term c edd had fallen out of use and was replaced by qdhdl (see the 
Note on 4:13; Milgrom 1978a). 

34. This (zo y t). Refers back to bezo y t (v 3; Hoffmann 1953), forming an 
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inclusio with it. Its purpose is dear: only by observing all of the procedures 
detailed in this chapter can Israel be purged of its sins. Perhaps it even implies a 
subtle polemic: kippur is achieved no longer by purging the sanctuary whenever 
there is an emergency (vv 2-28) but only at the fixed annual date, when it is 
accompanied by the people’s abstention from work and self-denial (vv 29-33); 
see below. 

the Israelites (bene yisra y el). See the Note on v 21. 

once a year ( y ahat bassana). This wording implies that heretofore the sanc¬ 
tuary was purged more than “once a year,” an inference that confirms the 
conclusion derived from vv 2-3. This phrase occurs once more (two times in 
Exod 30:10), where it again refers to the annual Day of Purgation, for this verse 
also mentions the use of hatta y t hakkippurim ‘the purification offering of purga¬ 
tion’ (see also Num 29:11), hinting that the purification offering no longer will 
purge the incense altar whenever the high priest declares an emergency but only 
on the fixed date, “once a year” (see Comment A below). 

And he [Aaron] did (wayya c a£). The subject is not Aaron’s successors, the 
nearest antecedent (v 32), but Aaron himself, who followed Moses’ instructions 
immediately following the death of his sons, Nadab and Abihu (v 1). Thus v 34b 
originally followed v 28. A fulfillment passage is frequently found at the end of a 
prescriptive text (e.g., 8:4, 36; 10:7; Num 1:54; 2:34; 5:4; 8:20; 9:5). 

as the Lord had commanded Moses (ka’aser siwwa YHWH y et~moseh). The 
inference is unambiguous: although Aaron alone may enter the adytum, his 
instructions come to him only through the mediation of Moses. Thus the su¬ 
premacy of prophet over priest is an uncontested axiom of P: for details, see the 
Notes on v 2 and, especially, on 10:16-20. 


COMMENTS: THE DAY OF PURGATION 

A. The Structure of Chapter 16 

A. Introduction , v I 

—following the death of Nadab and Abihu (1) 

B. Materials Required , w 2-5 

1. high priest’s screen (2b) 

2. • his sacrificial animals (3) 

3. his special vestments (4) 

4. the people’s sacrificial animals (5) 

C. Preliminaries , w 6-10 

1. brings forward his bull for priestly house (6) 
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2. stations the two goats (7) 

3. lots on goats (8) 

4. brings forward goat for purification offering (9) 

5. Azazel goat held back (10) 

D. Procedure I Purging the Sanctuary, w 11-19 

1. resumptive repetition of v 6 (11a) 

2. bull slaughtered (lib) 

3. the adytum 

a. incense (12-13) 

b. bull's blood (14) 

c. goat's blood (15) 

d. purpose (16a) 

4. the shrine 

a. its purgation (16b) 

b. no one else in shrine (17a) 

c. purpose (17b) 

5. the sacrificial altar 

a. daubed (18) 

b. sprinkled (19a) 

c. purpose (19b) 

E. Procedure II: Purging the People, w 20-22 

1. bring forward Azazel goat (20) 

2. confession and dispatch to Azazel (21-22) 

F. Altar Sacrifices, w 23-2S 

1. bathe, change clothes (23-24a) 

2. the burnt offerings (24b) 

3. the suet of the purification offerings (25) 

G. Purification of Assistants, w 26-28 

1. dispatcher of goat to Azazel (26) 

2. burner of purification-offering carcasses (27-28) 

H. Appendix: Israel's Self-Purgation, w 29-34a 

1. date (29a, ba) 

2. self-denial and work cessation (29bpy) 

3. purpose (30) 
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4. complete sabbath and self-denial (31) 

5. purging of sanctuary by Aaron's successors (32-33) 

6. purpose (34a) 

I. Execution , v 34b 

by Aaron 

The details concerning this chapter's structure are discussed in the verse-by- 
verse commentary. The remainder of Comment A summarizes the main points. 

1. The MT strongly indicates that the original form of the purgation rite 
described in vv 2-28 was an emergency measure invoked by the high priest 
whenever he felt that the entire sanctuary had to be purged. 

a. Verse 1 is an editorial link between chaps. 10 and 16. Thus the likelihood 
is that originally chap. 16 immediately followed chap. 10, which recounts the 
death of Nadab and Abihu in the sanctuary, and chaps. 11-15 were inserted 
later, as an inventory of the impurities that could pollute the sanctuary. The 
purification procedure for corpse contamination is not found in chaps. 11-15 
but in Num 19; for the reason, see chap. 4, Comment G and chap. 11, Com¬ 
ment A. 

b. bekol- c et (v 2) ‘whenever he chooses’, literally, “at any time” clearly 
implies, with Midr. Lev. Rah . 2:7, that Aaron, indeed, can enter whenever he 
chooses, provided he acts bez6 y t ‘in this manner’ (v 3). 

c. The symmetry of the tripartite purgation of the sanctuary (see the Note 
on v 19) suggests that the same rules that prevail for the outer altar and shrine 
should prevail for the adytum. Because the former’s sancta are always purged 
immediately upon their pollution (chap. 4), there is no reason for delaying the 
purgation of the adytum until the annual Day of Purgation. To the contrary, as 
the pollution of the adytum is caused by Israel’s presumptuous, wanton sins, 
whose consequence is the deity’s abandonment of his sanctuary (see chap. 4, 
Comment C), there would be, by the sheer logic of the situation, an urgent 
need to purge the sanctuary at once. 

d. All of the scapegoat rituals extant in the ancient Near East are emer¬ 
gency rites (see Comment E below). They are not fixed calendric occasions but 
are prescribed whenever a catastrophe threatens or has struck. By the same 
token, the ceremonial with the Azazel goat originally must have been employed 
for similar emergencies. 

e. That the sanctuary's purgation is fixed as “once a year” (v 34) implies 
that, heretofore, it occurred more than once a year. This deduction is buttressed 
by the only other verse in which the phrase occurs, appearing there not once but 
twice: “Once a year Aaron shall perform purgation on its horns with blood of 
the purification offering of purgation; purgation shall be performed upon it once 
a year throughout the generations. It is most sacred to the Lord” (Exod 30:10). 
What is striking in this wording is not only the double mention of “once a 
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year/’ implying that this rite should not be performed more than once a year, 
but that this annual day is clearly identified with the one fixed in chap. 16 by its 
reference to the “purification offering of purgation" (hatta’t hakkippurim), that 
is, the purification offering whose blood performs kippurim (an abstract plural 
noun), which at once identifies the rite with the annual ydm hakkippurim ‘Day 
of Purgation’ (23:27, 28; 25:29) on which a hatta’t hakkippurim ‘a purification 
offering of purgation’ (Num 29:11) is employed—all the work of the Holiness 
source. I. Knohl (1987 [1983-84]: 87) claims that v 34 and Exod 38:10, both 
containing the same phrase, “once a year," stem from the pen of P. Hence, P 
mandates that the high priest had to purge the sanctuary annually at a date that 
he alone determined. This view must be rejected for the following reasons. (1) It 
makes no sense that P would permit the high priest to choose the date— 
presumably whenever he felt it was urgent to purge the sanctuary—and then 
limit him to once a year. What if the sanctuary were severely polluted a second 
time that year? (2) If “once a year" were the coinage of P we would expect to 
find it at the beginning of the chapter: the high priest may not enter the adytum 
“whenever he chooses" (v 2) but only “once a year." (3) The language of v 34, 
lekapper c al-bene yifra’el mikkol-hatto’tam, is not found in vv 1-28 (P) but only 
in v 30 (H). It emphasizes the purification of the people; note the metaphoric 
use of taher, a hallmark of H. Thus it is H that introduced the term “once a 
year" as an outright polemic against P—not “whenever he [the high priest] 
chooses" but only “once a year.” 

The fact that the object of the purgation in Exod 30:10 is the incense altar 
(see vv 1-9) gives rise to two questions: (a) Why was it necessary at all to state 
that the incense altar needs to be purged, when the prescriptive texts dealing 
with other sancta ignore this necessity (see Exod 25:10-40; 27:1-8)? (b) The 
incense altar was purged not just annually but every time the sanctuary was 
seriously polluted by the inadvertent sins of the high priest or the entire commu¬ 
nity (4:1-21). Why, then, does this text insist (twice) that the incense altar was 
purged only “once a year"? A solution suggests itself that though conjectural, 
fits all of the preceding data. The possibility exists that the purging of the 
incense altar and, indeed, of the entire sanctuary became a frequent phenome¬ 
non. One must bear in mind that the purging of the sanctuary was occasioned 
only by an impending or existing catastrophe of national dimensions. Even the 
purging of the incense altar would be mandated only if the community as a 
whole (or the high priest himself) was found to be in error (4:3-21). Moreover, 
the probability exists, as will be shown below, that the purging of the sanctuary 
was accompanied by a nationwide call to observe a public fast in addition to 
other abstentions (see Comment B below). Thus if the high priests’ declarations 
of “emergency" occurred too often, they may have proved annoyingly trouble¬ 
some to priests and people alike. And a movement to reform this abuse may 
have led to an edict that henceforth the sanctuary was not to be purged bekol- 
c et, whenever “he (the high priest) chooses" but only “once a year." The possi- 
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ble date of enactment of this change from emergency rite to annual rite (rather, 
the time span in which it could not have occurred) will be discussed below. 

In any event, Exod 30:10, the last verse in the prescription for the incense 
altar, is clearly an addition. This can be proved by comparing it with the closing 
verses of the prescriptions for the making of the anointment oil and incense, 
found in the same chapter (Exod 30:22-33, 34-38). Whereas in the latter two 
pericopes, the closing sentences (vv 31, 36) are followed by warnings (vv 32-33, 
37-38), the closing of the incense altar pericope (v 8) is followed not only by a 
warning (v 9) but by the anomalous statement that it should be purged annually 
(v 10). Exod 30:10 is therefore an editorial addition. Its staccato emphasis on 
“once a year” (twice stated) identifies it with the appendix to chap. 16, vv 29- 
34a (see below), and is probably from the same hand (H). It marks the transition 
of the Day of Purgation from an emergency rite to an annual rite. 

f. Verses 2-28 contain unique terms that differentiate them from P: (1) 
pesa c im ‘transgressions' (vv 16, 21), in other words, wanton, brazen sins (contrast 
Num 15:30-31); (2) y ohel mo c ed ‘shrine’ (vv 16, 17, 20, 23), whereas in P, this 
term stands for the entire Tent; (3) P's term for the shrine, qddes (e.g., Exod 
28:29, 35) here designates “the adytum” (vv 2, 3, 16, 17, 20, 23, 27), which P 
labels exclusively by the term qodes haqqodasim ‘the holy of holies’ (e.g., Exod 
26:33, 34). Hence, vv 2-28 must stem from an earlier source, which was only 
subsequently incorporated into P. 

2. The function of vv 6-10 is not to provide an outline of the subsequent 
ritual, vv 11-28 (Wenham 1979), but to emphasize that the selection of the 
goats by lot must precede the sacrifice of the bull, a fact that could not be 
derived from the verses that follow. And it is precisely this long but necessary 
digression on the goats (vv 7-10) that necessitates the resumptive repetition of 
v 6 in v 1 la in order to remind the reader that the high priest’s bull should be 
readied for sacrifice. 

3. The purgation of the sanctuary takes place in the adytum (vv 12-16a), 
the shrine (vv 16b—17b), and on the outer altar (vv 18-19b), but not in the 
courtyard because it does not have the “most sacred” status of the rest of the 
Sanctuary (see the Note on v 18). The symmetry of the purgation rites is set 
forth not only in the type and number of blood manipulations (see the Note on 
v 19), but also textually, in that each purgation prescription concludes with a 
statement of its purpose (vv 16a, 17b, and 19b, respectively). 

4. The preceding point only underscores the question: What is the function 
of v 20a, “When he has finished (wekilla) purging the adytum, the Tent of 
Meeting, and the altar”? As is suggested in the notes, the legislation thereby 
stresses the importance of completing the entire purgation ritual before transfer¬ 
ring the released impurities onto the head of the Azazel goat (v 21). It seems 
that the author of Qumran’s Temple Scroll followed the same reasoning but 
came to a different conclusion: wekilla ‘when he has finished' means that the 
high priest must “finish” the entire sacrificial ritual prescribed for the purifica- 
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tion offering. Thus not only should the high priest perform the blood manipula¬ 
tions (vv 14-19) before turning to the Azazel goat (v 21) but he also must 
“finish” with the purification offering by offering up its suet (v 25) and burning 
its carcass (v 27). Thus for the Dead Sea sectaries, the latter verses (25-27) are 
not in sequence: they chronologically belong before v 20 (11QT 26:7-10). Sup¬ 
porting their interpretation is the fact that both prescriptions (w 25, 27) list the 
object first: “[As for] the suet of the purgation offering” (v 25a) and “[As for] 
the purification-offering bull and the purification-offering goat” (v 27a), thereby 
giving the impression that they are addenda, an appendix of omitted items and, 
hence, out of their chronological order. The rabbis, however, justify the se¬ 
quence of the MT because it conforms to their rule (m. Zebah. 10:2) that on 
the altar, the burnt offering (v 24) precedes the suet of the purification offering 
(see the Note on v 25). 

Another interesting innovation of the Temple Scroll is its prescription that 
after the high priest completes the entire sacrificial ritual of the purification 
offering, werahas y et yadayw we y et raglayw middam hahatta y t 'He shall wash his 
hands and feet of the blood of the purification offering' (26:10). The MT 
prescribes no ablutions whatever between the rites with the blood and with the 
Azazel goat. And even the rabbis who prescribe ablutions before and after each 
rite, for a total of fifteen discrete washings, do not require an ablution at this 
point, for the high priest is still wearing his linen garments, a sign that his 
purgation rite is not yet completed (see the table, v 23). On what basis, then, 
does the Temple Scroll require it? The answer is embedded in the wording of its 
text: middam hahatta y t '[he shall wash his hands and feet] of the blood of the 
purification offering’. Here is corroboration that the blood of the purification 
offering, uniquely among all of the sacrifices, causes defilement (see the Notes 
on 6:20-21). Whereas the rabbis rule, correctly, that the blood of the purifica¬ 
tion offering contaminates only inanimate objects (chap. 7, Comment B), the 
sectaries of Qumran apparently ordain that persons also are infected. The high 
priest on Yom Kippur, then, is certainly infected because he actually dips his 
finger into the blood in order to perform the rites of aspersion (w 14, 19). 

5. The original function of the Azazel goat was to carry off the impurities of 
the Israelites (tum y ot ben e yihd y el) } which had contaminated the sanctuary (cf. 
v 16). Only at a later stage was the rite reinterpreted so that the goat bore the 
sins of the Israelites that the high priest confessed over it (see the Notes on 
v 21). 

6. Verses 29-34a comprise an appendix that was tacked onto chap. 16, as 
can be inferred from the following evidence. 

a. The entire pericope is couched in a second-person, direct address to 
Israel, whereas the purgation rites (vv 2-28) are transmitted to Aaron via Moses 
(vv 1-2), Israel being referred to in the third person (cf. v 5). The counterargu¬ 
ment might be proposed that the appendix truly concerns the duties of the 
people, whereas the purgation rites are the sole concern of the high priest. In 
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that case, however, one would have expected a totally new heading for this 
pericope, such as “The Lord spoke to Moses, saying: Speak to the Israelite 
people ..." (e.g., 12:1). In the absence of a heading, this pericope’s status as 
an addendum is revealed. 

b. Not Aaron but his descendants are officiating (v 32), a clear indication of 
a later date than vv 2-28. 

c. The terminology has been altered. The adytum is now miqdas haqqodeS 
instead of haqqodes, the people are called c am haqqdhal instead of either c am or 
qahdl (see the Note on v 33), and the high priest's description is that of H 
(21:10) and not P (4:3; see the Note on v 32). The purgation rites (kipper) 
purify (tiher) the people, whereas heretofore they purify only the sanctuary (see 
the Note on v 30 and cf. Num 8:21). 

d. Significantly, this observance is the only one whose date is specified at 
the end of its prescription (vv 29, 34), whereas all other festival prescriptions 
begin with the date (e.g., 23:5, 6, 15, 24, 27, 34, 39). 

e. The unexpected mention of the ger (v 29) is an unmistakable indication 
that we are dealing with H, a different literary source. The fact that the ger as 
well as the native-born Israelite is bound by the prohibition against performing 
work on the Day of Purgation can only be explained on the assumption that the 
violation of this prohibition adversely affects the land (see the Note on “neither 
the native-born nor the alien," v 29). This doctrine, however, is found only in H. 
It is hardly an accident that this is the first time that ger occurs in Leviticus. All 
of its subsequent attestations in this book (17:8, 10, 12, 13, 15; 18:26; 19:10, 33, 
34; 20:2; 22:18; 23:22; 24:16, 22; 25:23, 35, 47) are, by common scholarly 
consent, attributed to H. The implication of this fact as well as the few other 
identifiable H passages in chaps. 1-16 for the composition of Leviticus is dis¬ 
cussed in the introduction, JH. 

Thus vv 29-34a must be considered to be an appendix whose purpose is to 
abolish the privilege heretofore vested in the high priest to decide to purge the 
sanctuary “whenever he chooses" (v 2) and to establish the purgation of the 
sanctuary only “once a year" (v 34) on the tenth of Tishri (v 29). Are the other 
prescriptions imposed upon the people, to desist from work and to practice self- 
denial, also the innovations of this pericope? This matter will now be discussed. 

B. The Public Fast 

Although the prescription te c annu *et-nap§6tekem ‘you shall practice self- 
denial’ (v 29; cf. v 31) is here interpreted to emphasize abstention rather than 
fasting (see the Note on v 29), there can be no doubt that the fast was central 
and indispensable to the observance. Although individuals would fast for sundry 
private reasons (Milgrom 1971 e), a common denominator runs through all attes¬ 
tations of the public fast: the community is struck or threatened by a calamity 
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that stems either from man (e.g., 1 Sam 7:6; Jer 36:9; Esth 4:16) or from God 
(1 Kgs 21:9; Joel 2:12ff.; Jonah 3). 

The Tannaites specify the forms of direct divine punishment as pestilence, 
blasting or mildew, locust or caterpillar ( m . Ta c an. 3:4-5; see Joel 2:12ff.) and, 
above all, the delay of the autumnal rains ( m . Ta c an. 1:3-7). It stands to reason 
that such a national disaster would be attributed to an egregious sin that the 
people had committed against the deity. The Hittite king, Mursilis, for example, 
attributes the plague that ravaged his country to the fact that “we have never 
performed the offerings to the river Mala” ( ANET 3 395; for the full text, see 
5:14-26, Comment B). By the same token, Israel's priesthood, in conformance 
with its own theology, would point to the pollution of the sanctuary by Israel's 
sins as the source of the divine displeasure. Under such circumstances, the high 
priest would declare an emergency and take the prescribed measures to purge 
the sanctuary. At the same time, he would call on the people to observe a public 
fast, in addition to the other abstinences implied by the term Hnnuy nepes ‘self- 
denial'. Thus, despite the fact that the demand of self-denial is contained solely 
in the appendix (vv 29, 31), it is hard to believe that it is a later feature, added to 
the purgation rite for the sanctuary only after it became an annual rite (e.g., 
Loewenstamm 1958). On the contrary, the chances are that the threat or the 
actuality of divine retribution evoked a response that rippled through the entire 
community, not just its priesthood. Thus while the latter purged the sanctuary, 
the former purged themselves so that God might revoke his evil decree. The 
words of the king of Nineveh surely hold true for Israel as well: “By the decree 
of the king and his nobles: No man or beast—of flock or herd—shall taste 
anything! They shall not graze, and they shall not drink water! They shall be 
covered with sackcloth—man and beast—and shall cry mightily to God. Let 
everyone turn back from his evil ways and from the injustice of which he is 
guilty. Who knows but that God may turn and relent? He may turn back from 
his wrath, so that we do not perish” (Jonah 3:7-9). 

A strong argument can be marshaled to demonstrate that the annual Day of 
Purgation for Israel’s sanctuary, the tenth of Tishri, was, at first, entirely disasso¬ 
ciated from the notion of public fast. Precisely because it was probably the 
climax of the New Year’s festival, it must have been altogether joyous in nature. 
The original joyousness of the tenth of Tishri is, to be sure, suppressed in the 
prescriptions for the day (16:29-34; 23:26-32; Num 29:7-11). Still, it can be 
adduced from Scripture itself, from the fact that the Jubilee year was pro¬ 
claimed on this day (25:9). The Shofar blast proclaimed each fiftieth year as the 
occasion on which ancestral lands reverted to their owners (25:10-34) and Isra¬ 
elites who, because of indebtedness, had been sold into slavery were given their 
freedom (25:35-59). Surely, the day that heralded this “year of liberty” (Ezek 
46:17; cf. Lev 25:10) was a day of unbridled joy and in no way reflected the 
sober character of the later Day of Atonement. It is, in fact, a later rabbinic 
source that preserves the best evidence of the original nature of this day: “Rab- 
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ban Simeon b. Gamliel said: there were no happier days for Israel than the 
fifteenth of Ab and the Day of Atonement, for on them the -daughters of 
Jerusalem used to go forth in white raiments. . . . And the daughters of Jerusa¬ 
lem went forth to dance in the vineyards. And what did they say? ‘Young man, 
lift up your eyes and see what you would choose for yourself: set not your eyes on 
beauty, but set your eyes on family' ” (m. Ta c an. 4:8). The image of nubile 
maidens dancing in the vineyards recalls when Shilonite maidens dancing in the 
vineyards on the annual “Feast of the Lord" were snatched as brides by the 
surviving Benjaminites (Judg 21:19-24). 

Thus it can be surmised that on the tenth of Tishri, the culmination of 
Israel’s ancient New Year Festival (for further details, see the Note on 23:23- 
25), the people rejoiced that the new year was successfully launched and that 
the high priest had emerged safely from his purgations in the innermost shrine 
(note that the high priest was wont to throw a party for his friends, m. Yoma 7:4; 
see the Note on v 25). This day, then, was marked by feasting, merriment, and 
the dancing of the maidens in the vineyards, which, no doubt, resulted in many 
marriages throughout the land—a far cry from the Hnnuy nepes , the practice of 
“self-denial,” which characterized this day's successor. The transformation may 
have occurred when the emergency contingency for purging the sanctuary was 
abolished and its somber, mournful aspect was transferred to the “once a year,” 
annual purgation of the sanctuary on the tenth of Tishri, whose original jubilant 
character was replaced by fasting and penitence. 

C. Temple Purgation in Babylon 

It has been averred that the New Year's festival in Babylon was marked by 
rites of penitence and, hence, there is no basis for presuming that the peniten¬ 
tial rites prescribed for the tenth of Tishri are late. The text of the Babylonian 
New Year festival is unfortunately fragmentary, but it describes the events from 
the second to the fifth of Nisan in great detail. Because the similarities to Yom 
Kippur are striking, the pertinent sections, dealing with the rites on the fifth 
day, are cited herewith in full (my student, D. Wright, has suggested a number 
of corrections of ANET 3 332-34, initialed in brackets): 

On the fifth day of the month Nisannu, four hours of the night (remain¬ 
ing?), the sesgallu [D.W.]-priest shall arise and wash ... he shall [put 
on (i-de-qu)] a linen robe in front of the god Bel and the goddess Beltiya. 

. . . .When the purification of the temple (of Bel and Beltiya) is com¬ 
pleted, he (the sesgallu [D.W.]-priest) shall enter the temple Ezida, into 
the cella [D.W.] of the god Nabu, with censer, torch, and egubbu-ve ssel 
to purify the temple, and he shall sprinkle water (from) the Tigris and 
Euphrates cisterns on the sanctuary. He shall smear all the doors of the 
sanctuary with cedar oil [D.W.]. In the court of the cella [D.W.], he 
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shall place a silver censer, upon which he shall scatter aromatic ingredi¬ 
ents and cypress. He shall call a slaughterer to decapitate a ram, the body 
of which the masmasu-priest shall use in performing the purgation (kup- 
puru) ritual for the temple. He shall recite the incantations for exorcising 
the temple. He shall purify the whole cella [D.W.], including its envi¬ 
rons, and shall remove the censer. The masmasu- priest shall lift up the 
body of the aforementioned ram and proceed to the river. Facing west, 
he shall throw the body of the ram into the river. He shall (then) go out 
into the open country. The slaughterer shall do the same with the ram’s 
head. The mtfsrmzsu-priest and the slaughterer shall go out into the open 
country. As long as the god Nabu is in Babylon, they shall not enter 
Babylon, but stay in the open country from the fifth to the twelfth day 
(of Nisannu). The sesgallu [D.W.]-priest of the temple Ekua shall not 
view the purification of the temple. If he does view (it), he is no (longer) 
pure. ... 

When he (the king) reaches [the presence of the god Bel], the 
sesgallu [D.W.]-priest shall leave (the sanctuary) and take away the scep¬ 
ter, the circle, and the sword [from the king]. He shall bring them 
[before the god Bel] and place them [on] a chair. He shall leave (the 
sanctuary) and strike the king’s cheek. ... He shall accompany him 
(the king) into the presence of the god Bel ... he shall drag (him by) 
the ears and make him bow to the ground. . . . The king shall speak 
the following (only) once: “I did [not] sin, lord of the countries. I was 
not neglectful (of the requirements) of your godship. [I did not] destroy 
Babylon; I did not command its overthrow . . . the temple Esagil, I did 
not forget its rites. [I did not] rain blows on the cheek of a kidinnu. . . . 

1 did not humiliate them. [I watched out] for Babylon; I did not smash 
its walls. “. . . After (the Sesgallu [D.W.]-priest) says (this), the king 
shall regain his composure. . . . The scepter, circle, and sword [shall be 
restored] to the king. He shall strike the king’s cheek. If, when [he 
strikes] the king’s cheek, the tears flow, (it means that) the god Bel is 
friendly; if no tears appear, the god Bel is angry: the enemy will rise up 
and bring about his downfall. 

The similarities between the Babylonian New Year's festival and Israel’s 
Yom Kippur are immediately apparent. On both occasions, (1) the temple is 
purged by rites that demand that the high priest rise before dawn {m. Yoma 
1:7), bathe and dress in linen, employ a censer, and perform a sprinkling rite on 
the sanctuary; (2) the impurity is eliminated by means of slaughtered animals; 
(3) the participants are rendered impure; and (4) the king/high priest submits to 
a ritual of confession and penitence. 

In each of these categories there are also significant differences. (1) 
Whereas in Babylon, the demon-intruder is exorcised, in Israel, it is the sin and 
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iniquity generated by man that must be expurged. Moreover, whereas the purga¬ 
tion of the temple is the predominant aim of all of the rituals during the Day of 
Purgation, the Babylonian purgation rite is relatively minor, preparing one of 
the many cellas in Marduk’s temple, Esagila, for the brief stay of a visiting god, 
Nabu. (2) In Babylon, the detergent itself (the carcass of the ram) is eliminated; 
In Israel elimination is achieved by dispatching a goat onto which Israel’s sins 
have been loaded. To be sure, Israel’s detergent, the carcass of the purification 
offering, is burned, thereby paralleling the Babylonian elimination procedure 
(see chap. 4, Comment D). Hence it can be inferred that the Azazel goat was 
originally a discrete elimination technique that was artificially attached to the 
sanctuary purgation in order to focus on Israel’s moral failings rather than on the 
sins and impurities that polluted the sanctuary. (3) In Babylon, the impurity of 
the slaughterer and officiating priest lasts seven days—the remainder of the 
festival—whereas in Israel, the impurity of the dispatcher of the goat and the 
burner of the purification offering carcasses lasts one day. Furthermore, the 
exact Israelite counterparts, the officiating priest and the slaughterer, are not 
rendered impure. And in Babylon, because the high priest becomes impure 
merely by viewing the purgation, the ritual is conducted by lower temple offi¬ 
cials. In Israel, by contrast, the entire ritual is conducted by the high priest. (4) 
In Babylon, the king undergoes a ritual of humiliation: the high priest strikes his 
cheek, drags him by the ears, and makes him bow to the ground; tears indicate 
the king’s penitence and the god’s favor. His confession is within a political 
context; he has been a faithful custodian of the god’s temple and city and has 
not violated the political rights of the kidinnu (a specially protected group). The 
major difference lies in the self-righteousness of the Babylonian king and in the 
fact that he focuses on his own conduct, whereas in Israel the high priest 
confesses the failings of his people. In other words, in Babylon the viability of 
the society depends solely on the worthiness of the king; in Israel, the determi¬ 
nant of the national destiny is the moral condition of the people. (5) The two 
ceremonies differ in that the Babylonian lasted eleven or twelve days, whereas 
the Israelite counterpart was of one day’s duration. Still, if the tenth of Tishri 
can be seen as the culmination of Israel’s New Year festival, then it was the 
tenth and climactic day of Israel’s ten-day New Year festival. The first ten days 
of Tishri are, in Jewish tradition, a penitential period during which man, 
through his repentance, can alter the divine decree ( b. Ros . Has. 18a). Its roots 
could, then, be traced back to a putative ten-day New Year festival ending in the 
joyous celebration of the sanctuary’s purgation on the tenth and last day. 

In sum, there is no reason to doubt the antiquity of an annual purgation rite 
for the sanctuary on the tenth and final day of the New Year festival, which, in 
accordance with Israel’s ancient agricultural calendar, began in the autumn (see 
Exod 23:16b; 34:22b). Because this day was a national holiday, it was marked by 
complete cessation from labor. The vestiges of jubilation and merriment that 
survived in its observance even into rabbinic times make it doubtful that the 
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element of “self-denial" is original. Most likely it played an integral and indis¬ 
pensable role during the emergency situations declared by the high priest when 
he felt that divine punishment was imminent because the people's sins had 
polluted the sanctuary. When the high priest’s prerogative to declare an emer¬ 
gency “whenever he chooses" (v 2) was abrogated and the sanctuary’s purgation 
was restricted to an annual observance “once a year" (v 34) on the tenth of 
Tishri, then the penitential characteristics of the emergency days were trans¬ 
ferred to the annual day, thereby altering its nature from one of unrestrained joy 
to one of subdued optimism—that the purgation of the sanctuary, coupled with 
the people’s repentance, as reflected in their acts of self-denial, would result in a 
blessed new year. 


D. The Date of Yom Kippur 

It has been put forth, above, that when the purgation of the sanctuary 
became an annual observance rather than an emergency rite, its nature changed 
from joy and happiness to abstinence and penitence. When and why did this 
change take place? This question cannot be answered; the data are lacking. All 
that can be said with some degree of certainty is that it did not occur in the 
postexilic period. To be sure, most critical scholars, even to this day, presume 
that Yom Kippur on the tenth of Tishri was not observed by the returnees from 
the Babylonian exile. Their arguments will be marshaled and rebutted in the 
following paragraphs. 

(1) Because the First Temple had no veil but doors that separated the 
adytum from the shrine (1 Kgs 6:31-32), the rite of Lev 16, which requires a veil 
(vv 2, 12, 15) could only be performed in the Second Temple, which, indeed, 
was equipped with a veil (Jos., Wars 5.5.5). Answer: P reflects the ancient 
Tabernacle, not the First Temple. When the first Zionists rebuilt the Temple 
they rejected the Solomonic heresies and followed P. 

(2) Ezek 45:18-20 predicates an annual purgation of the Temple on the 
first and, again, on the seventh of Nisan and is oblivious of the tenth of Tishri. 
Answer: Ezekiel’s temple-purgation prescriptions for Nisan are motivated by a 
special reason—that all Israelites since the time of Josiah and the deuteronomic 
reform must purify themselves and the Temple so that they may offer the 
paschal sacrifice on the fourteenth of Nisan in purity. The throne’s concern that 
this centralized Passover be observed in purity is illustrated by the account of 
Hezekiah’s Passover (2 Chr 30; for details, see chap. 4, Comment J). Ezekiel 
accomplishes this end by converting the consecration rite of the altar (43:20, 26; 
cf. Exod 29:36-38) into an annual event (Abramski 1973: 75-77). Because 
Ezekiel makes drastic changes in the ritual calendar—for example, he omits the 
Feast of Pentecost though its observance is clearly ancient (e.g., Exod 23:16a; 
36:22a)—one cannot draw any conclusions from Ezekiel’s silence about whether 
Yom Kippur was observed on the tenth of Tishri. 
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(3) The returnees from the exile observed the Feast of Tabernacles but 
omitted Yom Kippur (Ezra 3:1-6). Answer: The text states unambiguously, 
44 However, the foundations of the Temple of the Lord had not yet been laid 
(ibid., v 6). Without a temple there is no need for temple purgation. 

(4) Ezra instructs his community regarding the Feast of Tabernacles but 
says not a word on Yom Kippur (Neh 8:2, 13-18). Answer: The Torah's prescrip¬ 
tions on the building of booths on the Feast of Tabernacles and the use of the 
four species of vegetation are unclear (23:39-43). Indeed, Ezra’s interpretation 
(Neh 8:15) is in total opposition to that of normative Judaism (see m. Sukk. 
chaps. 3, 4). The observance of Yom Kippur is a problem only for the priests, 
who must fulfill the prescriptions of Lev 16 scrupulously. The pepple, however, 
need no further instruction; they have enough experience in the way to observe 
a public fast (see below). 

(5) The people hold a public fast on the twenty-fourth of Tishri (Neh 9:1), 
a sign that the fast of Yom Kippur, ostensibly scheduled two weeks earlier, was 
not observed. Answer: Yom Kippur, a sabbat sabbaton , a day of total cessation 
from labor, is wholly inappropriate for the sealing and signing of the y amdnd- 
covenant (Neh 10:1-30). 

(6) Solomon’s two-week-long dedication of the Temple ending on the 
twenty-second of Tishri (2 Chr 7:8-10; cf. 1 Kgs 8:65-66) precludes the obser¬ 
vance of Yom Kippur. The Chronicler would not record a conflict with Yom 
Kippur, which surely was observed in his day, unless his sources clearly said so. 
Moreover, Rabbi Yohanan preserves the tradition that Solomon actually omitted 
its observance that year {Mo c ed Qat 9a; Midr. Gen. Rab. 35:4). Answer: The 
dedication services need not suspend the observance of Yom Kippur. On the 
contrary, they require the purgation of the altar (2 Chr 7:9) each day during the 
dedication rites (Exod 29:36; Ezek 43:26). As for the rabbinic citation, Rabbi 
Yohanan alone opines that Yom Kippur was suspended that year; the rest of the 
rabbis hold that only the fast was suspended. They are clearly right. Dedication 
is the time for rejoicing and feasting; yet the purgation rites of the temple need 
not be abated. In fact, the Yom Kippur that fell during the dedication of Solo¬ 
mon's Temple may not have varied from the norm at all—it was probably 
observed in its pristine nonfasting form, as conjectured above. 

In sum, the tenth of Tishri, as the annual event for the purgation of the 
Temple, was observed in preexilic times. Even so, the date on which it changed 
its character from a day of joy to a day of penitence for the people can no longer 
be determined. 

E Azazel and Elimination Rites in the Ancient Near East 

The antiquity and ubiquity of the Azazel rite are immediately apparent. 
Purgation and elimination rites go together in the ancient world. Exorcism of 
impurity is not enough (Comment C, above); its power must be nullified. This 
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was accomplished in one of three ways: curse, destruction, or banishment. The 
last mentioned, as the examples below will demonstrate, was used frequently: 
evil was banished to its place of origin (e.g., netherworld, wilderness) or to some 
place in which its malefic powers could work to benefit its sender (e g., to enemy 
territory) or in which it could do no harm at all (mountains, wilderness). 

In the Mesopotamian world, the wilderness (seru) is one of the symbolic 
designations of the netherworld. Moreover, hurbu (hurbdtu)/namu (namutu)/ 
kldi/tillanu/karmu , which usually denote “ruins/waste/desolation,” can also re¬ 
fer to the netherworld (Tallquist 1934: 17-22). Demons were believed to come 
out of the netherworld through a hole in the ground (Tawil 1980: 48-50), for 
example, “As soon as the hero Nergal opened a hole in the netherworld, the 
ghost of Enbidu came forth from the netherworld, like a breath of wind” (Gil- 
gamesh 12.78-80 [ = 82-84]; cf. ANET 3 98). Elimination rites are therefore 
employed to drive the demons from human habitations and back to the wilder¬ 
ness, which is another way of saying that the demons are driven back to their 
point of origin, the underworld, for instance, “May the spell go out (from the 
patient) and vanish in the wilderness; may it meet a strong ghost and may they 
roam the desolated places” (BRM 4.18.22-24, cited by Tawil 1980: 48-50). 
Thus, in Israel, the goat for Azazel bearing the sins of Israel, though it is bound 
for the wilderness, is in reality returning evil to its source, the netherworld. 

In the Hittite world, evils are returned to enemy lands or to uninhabited 
mountain regions; the detergent materials are burned, dumped in the open 
country, or thrown into the river or seas. As in Mesopotamia, these places are 
connected with the underworld. 

Methods of impurity removal among the Hittites can be classified under 
these categories (following Wright 1987: 32-45): (1) transfer , by waving (an 
object over a person), spitting on contact; (2) detergents , natural elements like 
water, clay, plants, wools, blood, fire, and the like that are used ritually to 
remove impurity; (3) substitution , whereby the consequences of the evil will fall 
on another animate being instead of the patient; (4) entreaty and appeasement, 
by offerings that will appease the invoked deity and enlist his aid; (5) analogy , 
that is, sympathetic magic, by the use of an item present in the ritual materials 
or environment, such as breaking pots or untwining threads; (6) concretizing , by 
placing materials that represent the evil on the patient’s body and then remov¬ 
ing them; (7) reversal (called “annulment” by Wright), a ritual that puts the evil 
back on the sorcerer who caused it; (8) disposal , rituals that discard the materials 
symbolizing or infected by the evil; (9) prevention , rituals that seek to keep an 
evil from returning after it has been dispelled; and (10) invigoration, rites and 
prayers for health and well-being after the removal of the evil. 

Of the five texts studied by Wright (1987: 45-60), the rituals dealing with 
pestilence in the army or land of Hatti (Pulisa, Ashella, and Uhhamua) contain 
the motifs of appeasement and substitution, motifs that Lev 16 does not have. 
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Only the Ambazzi and Hurwali rituals, which exhibit the idea of transfer, are 
satisfying parallels. Wright’s translations follow: 

The Ritual of Pulisa (CTH 407; cf. Kiimmel 1967: 11 Iff.): [Th]us (says) 
Pulisa [. . . if the king] smites the [la]nd of an enemy an[d he from the 
border of the land of the enemy] marches [away ... of the land of the 
enemy] [ei]ther some [male]-god [or a female god . . .] the people a 
plague occur[s. . . .] When he [marches a]way from the border of the 
land of the enemy, they take one prisoner and one woman of the land. 
The ki[ng on which road] he came from the land of the enemy, the king 
on that road m[oves]. All the leaders move down to him. One prisoner 
and one woman they bring forth to him. He removes the clothes from 
himself. They put them on the man. But on the woman [they p]ut 
clothes of a woman. The king speaks thus to the man—bu[t] if it is [not] 
convenient to the king, then he sen[ds] another person. That one takes 
care of the rite. That one [spe]aks [to the] man thus: “If some male-god 
of the enemy land has caused this plague, b[ehol]d, to him I have given 
the decorated man as a substitute man. At his head this o[ne is gre]at, at 
the heart this one is great, at the member this o[ne is gre]at. You, male- 
god, be appeased with t[his de]corated man. But to the king, the [lead¬ 
ers], the ar[my and the] land of Hatti, tur[n yourself fa]ithfully.[ . . .] 

But let this prisoner b[ear] the plague, and carry (it) ba[ck into the land 
of the enemy.”] 


And [t]o the woman he speak[s . . . likewise, regarding the fema[le- 
go]d. 


Afterward, [they drive up] one bull and one e[we . . .] of the la[nd] of 
the enemy. Him his ears, earrin[gs? . . .] red wool, green wool, bla[ck] 
wool, [white wool . . .] from the king’s mouth he dra[ws] forth. [He 
speaks the following:] “In regard to the king becoming blood [-red, 
green,] [d]ark and [white . . .] [th]is back to the land of the 
en[emy . . .] and [to the king] himself, the leaders, the ar[my,] the 
[ho]rse[s . . .] [do not] pay attention, (but) take note of it for the land 
of the enemy.” [. . .][. . .] takes. It on emmer [....] [The bull 
with e]arrings. He spe[aks] thus: “The god of the en[emy who caused 
this plague] if he is a male-god, to you I have gi[ven] the 
deco[rated,] [ear]ringed, approved(??) [bull.] You, male-god, be appeased. 
Let [th]is bull carry [this plague] back into the land of the enemy. [To 
the king, the] king’[s sons,] the leaders, the army and the la[nd of Hatti 
turn yourself faithfully.”] 
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Afterward, the deco [rated] ewe [. . .] he speaks likewise, regarding the 
female-god [....] 


Then th[ey se]nd forth the decorated bull [and the ewe to the prisoner] 
and the woman. 

[the rest is broken] 

The Pulisa ritual resembles the biblical Azazel rite in that humans and 
animals are chosen to bear the plague back to the enemy land. Nevertheless, 
instead of being a transfer it is a diversion of the evil from the patient to 
substitutes. The animals and persons, chosen by their stature, dress, and decora¬ 
tion, are intended to be pleasing gifts to the angry deity. By contrast, there is no 
appeasement motif associated with Azazel (see the Note on v 8). Moreover, 
they act as substitutes (LtJ PU-HI- §U), that is, they are more enticing targets 
for the wrath of the deity. As substitutes, they absorb the plague and bear it to 
the enemy land. Because the biblical rite has naught to do with the notions of 
offering or substitution, we should avoid associating this ritual piece too closely 
with the scapegoat rite in Lev 16 (for details, see Wright 1987: 45-50). 

The Ritual of Ashella (CTH 394; cf. Friedrich 1925: 11-13): Thus (says) 
Ashella, the man of Happalla: If in the land or in the army a plague 
occurs, I perform this ritual: 


I take the following: When day becomes night, all whoever are the 
leaders of the army, each one prepares a ram. But if the ram(s) are white 
or black, it does not matter. A cord of white wool, red wool (and) green 
wool I wind together. He weaves them (into) one(?). I bring together 
one erimmatu-stone and one ring of iron and lead. I bind them on the 
necks and horns of the rams. They bind them (i.e., the rams) before the 
tents at night. They say the following at that time: “Whatever god is 
moving about, whatever god has caused this plague, for you, behold, 
these rams I have tied up. Be herewith appeased!” 

At morning, I drive them to the open country. With each ram they take 
a jug of beer, one thick bread (and) one cup of milk(?). But before the 
tent of the king he has a decorated woman sit. He places with the 
woman one huppar-vt ssel of beer and three thick breads. 

Then, the leaders of the army place their hands over the rams. There¬ 
upon, they say the following: “Whatever god has caused this plague, 
now, behold, the rams are standing, they are very fat in liver, heart, and 
member. Let the flesh of humans be hateful to him. Moreover, be ap¬ 
peased with these rams.” The leaders of the army show reverence to the 
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rams, and the king shows reverence to the decorated woman. Then, they 

* 

bring the rams and the woman, the bread and the beer out through the 
army. They drive them to the open country. They go and make them 
run inside the border of the enemy (so that) they do not arrive at any 
place of ours. Thereupon, in this way they say: “Behold, whatever evil of 
this army was among men, cattle, sheep, horses, mules and donkeys, 
now, behold, these rams and woman have taken it out from the camp. 
Whoever finds them, may that land receive this evil plague.” 

Despite the formal similarities with the Azazel rite (hand placement, driv¬ 
ing the bearers of the evil away), the dissimilarities should not be overlooked. 
Again we see the theory of appeasement and substitution in operation. Further¬ 
more, the hand-leaning reflects the establishment of identification between the 
animals and the humans, meaning in effect, “These are our rams of appease¬ 
ment, these are our substitutes, these are better objects of attack than we are.” 
Indeed, other cases of hand placement in Hittite texts lead to the conclusion 
that there are no examples of transfer of impurity or the like, only examples of 
identification (for details see Wright 1987: 50-55; cf. also the Note on 1:4). 

The Ritual of Uhhamuwa (CTH 410; cf. ANET^ 347b): Thus (says) 
Uhhamuwa, the man of Arzawa: If in the land they keep dying, and if 
some god of the enemy has caused it, I perform the following: 


They drive up one ram. Blue wool, red wool, green wool, black wool and 
white wool they twine together. They make it as a wool-crown. They put 
it on the head of the ram. The ram they drive forth to the road of the 
enemy. They say the following to him: “Whatever god of the enemy 
land has caused this plague, behold, this crowned ram, to you, O god, we 
have driven up for peaceful relations. As the herd is strong, and it is 
peaceful toward this ram, so may you, whatever god, who has caused this 
plague, be likewise peaceful toward Hatti-land. Turn faithfully toward 
Hatti-land. The crowned ram they drive away into the enemy land. 

The god of an enemy is appeased by sending him a decorated ram. Because 
it is an offering of appeasement and (implicitly) a substitute, it is unlike the 
biblical scapegoat rite, which exclusively symbolizes the idea of transfer. 

The following two texts, however, do embody the idea of transfer without 
the admixture of appeasement and substitution: 

The Ritual of Ambazzi (CTH 391, II, lines 34-52; cf. ANET^ 348a): 

She wraps a little tin on the bowstring. She puts it on the right hand 
(and) feet of the offerers. Then she takes it away and puts it on a mouse 
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(saying): “I have taken away from you evil and I have put it on the 
mouse. Let this mouse take it to the high mountains, the deep valleys 
(and) the distant ways.” She lets the mouse go (saying): “Alawaimi, drive 
this (mouse) forth, and I will give to you a goat to eat." 

This text deals with the transfer of evil to an animal, which is sent away to 
distant and apparently uninhabited places. The mouse is not an offering to a 
god. Alawaimi’s service is requested to drive the mouse out, in return for which 
he is promised an offering. The only uncertainty is in the function of the 
bowstring: does it absorb the evil and become a vehicle of transfer itself or does 
it represent the evil, and the removal of it magically imitate the removal of the 
evil? 

The Ritual of Huwarlu (CTH 398, II, lines 5-14): . . . They take a live 
small dog. They wa[ve] it over the king and queen and they wave it 
inside the palace. The ol[d woman thus] speaks: “Whatever [magical] 
word is in the king and queen, in his(!) body and in the palace, behold, 
(his) member (is) great, his heart (is) great. He, the “ass," will bear (it). 

He has overcome it. Let him take away the evil, the ma[gical word]. 
Wherever the gods have designated it, there let him carry it.” When 
they take away the live dog. . . . 

This text also deals with a rite of transfer. The dog is waved over the 
patient, thereby removing his evil. By being called an “ass” the dog’s powers are 
aggrandized, enabling it to be more effective in removing the evil. The end of 
the ritual is broken so that, unfortunately, we have no idea what was done to the 
dog. In the Tunnawi rite a pig and a dog are burned after they have been “held 
over” the patient (CTH 409, III, lines 17-42; cf. Goetze 1938a: 16-20). In the 
Mastigga rite a dog is killed and buried after the patients have spat into its 
mouth, thereby transferring the evil (CTH 404, III, lines 14-16; cf. Rost 1953: 
358f.). A similar rite of disposal may be assumed to have been carried out on the 
dog in the Ritual of Huwarlu. 

The majo r difference between the Hittite and biblical rituals rests in the 
dissimilarity in the evils that are eliminated. In the Hittite texts evils such as 
plague, witchcraft, and the evil tongue are being removed. In the Bible it is “the 
iniquities and transgressions of the Israelites, including all their sins” (v 21). 
Moreover, the Hittite plague-rituals presuppose that the offended deity must be 
appeased by an attractive offering, which also acts as a substitute to siphon off 
the plague onto itself. In t he Bible, by contrast, though Azazel is a demon, he is 
totally devitalized. Neither is Azazel thought to be discharging his work on 
Israel nor has Israel offended Azazel: “There is no prayer to Azazel to make him 
act in a beneficent manner or to receive the goat as a substitute. The only active 
supernatural being in Lev 16 is Israel’s God. The appearance of the motif of 
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transfer alone, withou t appeasement and substitutio n, serves to underscore the 
centrality of God in this rite" (Wright). 

The Mesopotamian corpus of ritual texts also yields many examples of the 
elimination of evils by transfer and disposal (contra Kiimmel 1968: 313)' that 
relate conceptually to the Azazel rite. In such rites, the demonic illness of the 
affected patient or building is transferred to another object (a slaughtered ani¬ 
mal, bread, dough, figurine, etc.), which is then disposed of in an appropriate 
place. The examples that follow will focus on the conceptual and systemic 
differences between the Mesopotamian and biblical rites instead of on the 
purely formal similarities and dissimilarities. Once again, I am indebted to the 
paper of my student, D. Wright, for his analysis of these examples (see now 
Wright 1987: 60-72). 

1. The first text is one that has to be discounted, though it invariably crops 
up in any discussion of the scapegoat rite (e.g., Tawil 1980: 54; Ahituv 1971a: 
113-15). In this ritual (KAR 33; Ebeling 1931: 73-75), the patient has a sick¬ 
ness that does not allow him to eat or drink. A goat is tied up at the head of his 
bed. A stick with twined wools, a cup of water, and an almond branch are 
obtained. The next morning the goat and other objects are taken to the wilder¬ 
ness (mu-da-bi-ri). The stick and cup are left in one place, while the almond 
branch and goat are put in another place. The goat is slaughtered. The legs are 
put in the skin, the head is cut off, and the flesh is cooked. Bronze bowls with 
honey and oil in them are brought. The skin is wrapped around the almond 
branch. The front legs are tied with snares. A hole is dug, into which the honey 
and oil are inserted. A foreleg is cut off and put in the hole. The almond branch 
follows, and on top of it the other foreleg. From here on the text is broken and 
obscure. 

The rite is not concerned with transfer and disposal. Rather, the goat is a 
su bstitute for the man. The deposit of honey, oil, and flesh parts seems to be an 
offering, not a disposal of an impure scapegoat. Yet even this interpretation is in 
doubt, for the patient ultimately eats the meat. Surely, the patient does not eat 
meat that he is offering to placate a deity! And he certainly would not eat meat 
that is now purportedly bearing his illness! In view of these lacunae and obscuri¬ 
ties, this text cannot be profitably compared to the biblical rite. 

2. The Fifth Day of the d£z~fzi-Festival: The Babylonian New Year. 

This text has been cited and analyzed in Comment C above. 

3. Utukke LimnutI (lines 115-38; Gurney 1935: 84-95): 

Ea. instructs his son, Marduk, how to purify a patient beset by demons. 
Among the many rites performed, a mashultuppu-gozt is brought to the pa¬ 
tient’s body and his head is bound with the animal’s headband. The demons are 
exorcised by incantations: “From the body of the disturbed man, arise . . . 
whatever evil, [arise, set out] to Ereshkigal’s place (i.e., the underworld).” The 
incantations are followed by the removal of the mashultuppu s skin from the 
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patient’s body and its disposal in the street, symbolic of the hope that all “evil 
will return to the underworld.” 

The rite is clearly one of transfer in which the skin serves as the instrument 
whereby the evil is removed. Becoming thus impure, the skin is discarded. The 
dissimilarities, however, are more significant. This rite, like the d£ffu-Festival, 
seeks to remove a demonic impurity that infects an individual, whereas the 
bi blical rite only seeks to remove the impurity from the area of human habita¬ 
tion. 

^~~Asakkt Marsuti (CT 17, 10-11, lines 68-87; cf. Thompson 1903-14: 
2.33-37): A man beset by demons cannot sleep or rest. Marduk’s help is sum¬ 
moned by taking a white goat and placing it near the patient. Its heart is 
removed and placed near the man’s head. After an incantation, the goat, along 
with bread and dough, are used to wipe (kuppuru) the man. Then the wiping 
materials, censer, and torch are dumped in the street. 

This rite is similar to the one in the Utukke Limnuti series, discussed above. 
The contrasts with the biblical rite are much the same. 

5. Surpu (VII, 45-70; Reiner 1958: 36-38); 

[Go my son, Mar]duk! Take seven loaves of bread made of pure tappinni- 
flour, string (them) on a bronze (skewer), set a carnelian bead (on it). 
Wipe (kuppuru) (with it) the man, son of his god, whom the hex has 
seized. Cast his spit on the wiping material (kupiratu). Cast the incanta¬ 
tion of Eridu (upon it). Take (it) out to the open country, the pure place. 
Place (it) at the base of an tf&zgu-bush. Remove from his body [the 
disease(?) that be]set him. Deliver his hex [to the] Lady of the Open 
Country and Plain. May Ninkilim, lord of animals, transfer his serious 
illness to the vermin of the ground. 

“Though no animal is used as the vehicle of transfer, the rite is extraordi¬ 
narily similar to the biblical rite since, like the scapegoat, the impurity laden 
material is disposed of in the wilderness. Even more striking is the mention of 
deities of the steppe and animals to whom the impurity is delivered. The phrase 
‘deliver his curse [to the] Lady of the Open Country and Plain’ is amazingly 
similar to the biblical requirement of sending the goat to Azazel in the wilder¬ 
ness (Lev 16:10). Yet it is in this very similarity that the greatest contrast is 
found. The desert deities in Surpu are very prominent and active. Ninkilim is 
called upon to act in transferring the evil to the vermin. The ensuing portion of 
the ritual calls upon other deities to revive, purify, and bless the patient (lines 
7Iff.). In contrast, Azazel does not act; he has no personality. The name refers 
more to a locale than to a supernatural figure” (Wright 1987: 69). 

6. A Namburbi Ritual (Caplice 1965-71: 36.1-8): A person receives an 
omen of evil portended by a howling dog. H e makes a figurine of a dog. O ffer- 
ings and an incantation are made to Samas to enlist his help to avert the evil. 
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The offerer then declares, whil e standing over the figurine, that he h as ripped 
out the ev il from his person and put it on the figurine , which-he terms his 
s ubsffi ufeT (lindnu)' He goes to the river and recites an incantation: “Transport 
that dog to the apsu, do not release it!” Take it down to your apsu! Remove the 
dog's evil from my body!” After this he throws the figurine into the river. 

Here is a mixture of the motifs of substitution and transfe r. The nature of 
Namburbi rituals is to avert portended evil; it is preventive medicine (Caplice 
1965-71: 34.105; 1974: 7-9). Just as the substitute king is installed to suffer for 
the real king the evil portended by adverse astronomical phenomena, so here the 
figurine of the dog is created to suffer the coming evil by serving as the person's 
substitute . Furthermore, even though the evil has not yet arrived, the person is 
inchoately affected by the omen. He has already been singled out by the forces 
of evil as the target of their attack. Thus the figurine acts both as a transfer 
agent receiving his incipient impurity and as a substitute that will bear any evil 
that might yet come. Finally, it is to be noted that the figur ine itself, in the form 
of a dog, also substitutes for th e howling do g that bore the evil omen. Thus, 
when the figurine is disposed of, the evil omen is likewise eliminated. One is 
remi nded of the golden tumors and mice sent by th e Philis tines not only as a 
reparation ( y asdm) to the Lord but also as a means of reconveying the p lague 
b ack to its divine source (1 Sam 6:3- 8). Nevertheless, the dissimilarities between 
the Namburbi ritual and the Azazel rite should not be overlooked. The motif of 
substitution and the notion of undoing a portended evil are alien to the scape¬ 
goat rite. 

The foregoing examples of Mesopotamian elimination rites resemble the 
biblical scapegoat rite in that an object that is selected to draw the evil from the 
affected person is consequently disposed of. The differences between them are 
more significant: (1) In Mesopotamia, the evil removed by such rites is demonic 
and very real; in t he Bible, while the impurity is real , it does not possess the 
vitality and independence of demonic evil. (2) There are no group transfer rites 
in Mesopotamia: the biblical scapeeoat. in con trast, removes the sins of the 
entire nation. (3) The Mesopotamian rites seek the aid of the deiti”eF"oF7Ke 
wilderness to accept the evils; in the Bible, the entire rite is done under the aegis 
of its one God. (4) Th eJBible rejects the idea of substitution, which presupposes 
demonic attack and the appeasement of threatening demons (see now Wright 
1987: 60-74). ~-- 


F. Kipper 

“Atone” or “expiate” is the customary translation for kipper , but in most 
cases this is incorrect. In biblical poetry its parallel synonym is usually mdha. 
‘wipe' (Jer 18:23) or hesir ‘remove' (Isa 27:9), suggesting that kipper means 
“purge.” Ritual texts also support this meaning, for they regularly couple kipper 
with tihar ‘purify' and hitte* ‘decontaminate' (Lev 14:48, 52, 58). Other poetic 
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passages will use in parallel kissd 'cove r' (Neh 3:37 [Eng. 4:5]), giving the con¬ 
trary notion tha t kibper connotes smea ring on a new substance instead of effac¬ 
ing an existent one. Philologists have been divided on the etymology, because 
evidence from Semitic cognates can be cited in support of either connotation, 
mainly from Arabic ("cover”) and Akkadian ("wipe”). Yet both meanings may 
go back to a common notion: "rub.” Because a substance may either be "rubbed 


on” or "rubbed off,” the derived meanings, “wipe” and "cover,” may be com¬ 
plementary and not contradictory. This is true especially in Akkadian, where 


both usages are attested in medical/magical texts and where "the step between 
auswischen and ausschmieren is so short we cannot distinguish between cleaning 
and treatment” (Landsberger 1967: 32a). 


Examples of each type will prove enlightening. First, the meaning "rub 
on”: (1) tdbti amanim burdsa iStenis tasak muhhi sinmsu tukappar ‘You take 
. . . salt and resin of juniper, pulverize them into one drug and rub it on the 
front of his teeth' ( BAM 30 = LKA 136, lines 12-13); (2) ina dispi himeti pasu 
tukappar , ‘You daub his mouth with honey and ghee’ (AMT19 y line 15). Ak¬ 


kadian kapdru corresponds to Hebrew kdpar (qal), whose one attestation means 
"rub on, smear” (Gen 6:14). But Akk. kuppuru (D stem), whose equivalent is 
Hebrew kipper (pi c el), is only attested for the meaning "rub” or "rub off, wipe” 
but never "rub on, smear”; for instance, (1) summa panisu u-kap-pir ‘if he rubs 
his face (CT 28, 29:8; CAD y K 179b); (2) BE ZA $U! ME $-§u uk-ta-na-pdr ‘if a 
man constantly rubs his hands’ (KUB 37, 210.8, CAD, K 179a); (3) ina tisi . . . 
sepsu tu-kap-par ‘you wipe his foot with dough' [CT 23, 1.4; CAD , K 179a); (4) 
NlG. SILAG. GA . . . zumur ameii tu-kap-par-ma ‘you wipe the man’s body 
[with] dough’ (KAR 92.10; CAD, K 179a). 


Certain instances of kuppuru, however, reveal an abstraction of the literal 
meaning, yielding "purify, purge” without indication of actual wiping: (1) 
mdtkunu ugarkunu ka-pi-ra ‘purify your land and field’ (Landsberger 1967: 32- 
33 n. 103; CAD, K 179b); (2) LO. MA$. MA$ u LO. GALA URU. BI u-kap- 
ru ‘The masmassu and the kalu purify that city’ (Thureau-Dangin 1921: 38, 
r. 12; CAD, K 179b). It is difficult to conceive of an entire field, let alone a city, 
being wiped. Thus the abstract meaning "purify” without reference to actual 
wiping recommends itself. Nevertheless, in another text in which a city and 
house are objects of the verb, the rite that follows the kuppuru indicates that an 
actual act of wiping was performed: 7-ta- dm NINDA. ME§ KI GI. IZI. LA KI 
[. . .] URU u £ tu-kap-par ina na-mi-e na-[du-ti . . .]lu-u ana ID SUB -di ‘[you 
obtain?] seven breads with a reed-torch, a place [. . .] you wipe the city and 
house, you throw (it) in either the unin [habited] steppe or in the river’ (KAR 
72.3-5; Ebeling 1954: 182). The disposal of the wiping material indicates that a 
wiping rite was in fact performed on the city and house. A hint of the way that 
such wiping rites were performed on these larger objects is contained in a pas¬ 
sage describing a building's purification: "the corners (of?) the rooms (bltdti), 
the gateway-wings, the court, the roof, the beams, and the windows(?)” are 
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touched (lapdtu) with bitumen, gypsum, oils, honey, holy water, seven censers, 
torches, etc." (Gurney 1935: 58-59, lines 49-52). Following this the kuppuru 
rite occurs: 7 MAS. HUL. DUB. ME$ 7 MAS. GI. IZI LA. MF$ 7 UDU. TI 
LA. ME§ 7 §AH. TUR. ME$ 7 urudu NlG. KALA. GA-e 7 SU. GUD. GAL. 
MF§ TFR(?) KA(?) LILIZ ZABAR TOG SA 5 ku5 USAN 3 du eSILA 3 . GAZ. 
ME$ SE. F$TUB $E. MU§5 §E. IN. NU. HA $E. GIG ZlD. Am GO. GAL 
G(J. TUR GlJ. NIG. HAR. RA zi-dub-dub-ii-e £ tu-kap-par-ma, ‘(with) seven 
mashultuppi-goats, seven masgizillu-goats, seven sheep-of-life'(?), seven piglets, 
seven nigkaagu-duims, seven great bull hides, TER KA(?), a bronze kettledrum, 
red cloth, a whip, a sil(a)guzu-ves sel, arsuppu meal, segusu meal, inninu barley, 
wheat, emmer, chick peas, lentils, kissanu, and flour heaps you wipe the house' 
(ibid., lines 53-60 = BBR 41-42, lines 21-28; the foregoing three examples 
and translations were provided by D. Wright). The actual performance of wip¬ 
ing is underscored by the ensuing direction to “[remove] the wiping material of 
the house (takpirdt biti) through the door (ibid., lines 60-61; CAD, K 179b). It 
is most likely that the wiping rite was carried out, like the “touching” rite, by 
wiping various key locales such as corners, entrances, windows, beams, and the 
like on the building (Milgrom 1976d: 394-95). If so, it illuminates the parallel 
rite in the Israelite sanctuary in which aspersing the horns of the altar and the 
floors of shrine and adytum suffices to purge the sacrificial altar and the Tent 
(16:14-19). Thus it is possible that the aforementioned cases of the kuppuru of 
the field and city may also involve wiping in a pars pro toto manner and that the 
abstraction “purify” for kuppuru does not exist (D. Wright). In Israel, however, 
the abstraction for kipper abounds, as we shall see. 

Certainly in the ritual texts the meaning “rub off, wipe” predominates. As 
has been demonstrated, kipper in all instances of the hattd y t offering bears this 
meaning exclusively. The blood of the sacrifices is literally daubed or aspersed on 
the sancta, thereby “rubbing off” their impurities (see chap. 4, Comment B). 
Does kipper in the sense of “rub on” occur in the Israelite cult? It might, if it 
could be shown that blood was an apotropaic as well as a cathartic. There are 
two possible instances; the first is the paschal blood upon the doorposts. Indeed, 
the term pesah itself probably means “protection” (cf. Exod 12:27 with Isa 
31:5), and the rite is parallel in Babylonian Namburbi rituals in which blood and 
other apotropaics are smeared on doors and keyholes that the “evil [plague] shall 
not enter the house.” But the verb kipper is not used in the texts on the paschal 
observance, and its sacrifice is not a hattd y t The second possible instance is the 
blood-and-oil rite for the purified mesord c , in which the term kipper does indeed 
occur (14:18, 20, 29, 31). The blood, however, stems from the y dsam offering, 
whose kipper function is best rendered by the abstract notion “expiate” (see 
below). As this is the only instance in which kipper is used with oil, there is no 
way to determine its precise meaning. Thus the connotation of “rubbing on, 
smearing” for kipper cannot be definitely ascertained from the cultic texts. 

The agents of ritual kipper, exclusive of the hatta y t blood, not yet discussed 
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are the consecration of the priests (Exod 29:33), the scapegoat (Lev 16:10, 
21-22), the induction of the Levites (Num 8:19), the incense offering (Num 
17:11-12), the execution of idolators (Num 25:1-15) and homicides (Num 
35:32-36), the broken-necked heifer (Deut 21:1-9), and the blood of sacrifices 
other than the hatta’t. 

In Mesopotamian rites, the purgative or wiping material (called takpertu or 
kupiratu) is always assiduously disposed of, for example, tak-pir-ta-Su a-na su-uq 
ir-bit-ti §[UB ? -d/ ? ] ‘[You thr]ow its wiping material into the square’ ( CT 17, 1.5; 
cf. Thompson 1903-14: 2.3); kupiratisu ana IdSU[B- c/z] ‘You throw his wiping 
material into the river’ (LKA 42.17; examples provided by D. Wright; see fur¬ 
ther Janowski 1982: 29-60; Wright 1987: 291-99). Thus the purgation of the 
impurities from a person or a building requires the elimination of the wiping 
material, which, having absorbed the impurities, is now lethal (for an example 
from the Hittite laws, see chap. 4, Comment D). 

This leads to the phenomenon of the “substitute” or “ransom,” the sub¬ 
stance to which the evil is transferred ancl thereupon eliminated. Thisliotion of 
the kipper carrier is clearly represented in the Bible in the cases of the scapegoat 
(16:10, 21-22) and the broken-necked heifer (Deut 21:1-9). There can be no 
doubt that the scapegoat rite is an integral part of the sanctuary’s purgation and 
that initially its purpose was to carry off the impurities removed from the sancta 
to the wilderness. According to the MT, however, a new purpose has been 
attached to this rite—to expiate for the sins of the Israelites (see below). The 
rite with the broken-necked heifer preserves its pristine function. In cases in 
which the murderer is unknown, the community closest to the corpus delicti 
must disavow complicity by breaking a heifer’s neck over a perennial stream so 
that its blood is washed away. In this case the heifer serves as the substitute for 
the slain and a ransom for the suspected community. 

There are other cases in which the ransom principle is clearly operative. (1) 
The function of the census money (Exod 30:12-16) is lekapper c al-napsotekem 
‘to ransom your lives’ (Exod 30:16; cf. Num 31:50): here the verb kipper must be 
related to the expression found in the same pericope koper napso ‘a ransom for 
his life’ (Exod 30:12). (2) The same combination of the idiom koper nepes and 
the verb kipper is found in the law of homicide (Num 35:31-33). Thus in these 
two c ases, kipper is a deno minative from koper , whose meaning is undispu ted: 
“ransom” (cf. Exod 21:30T. Therefore, there exi sts a strong possibility tha t all 
te xts that assign to kipper the function of averting God’s wrath have kope r in 
mind: i nno cent life, spared by substituting for it the guilty parties or thei r ran¬ 
som. Thus the above-mentioned homicide law is elucidated as follows: though 
no substitute is allowed for a deliberate murderer, the accidental homicide is 
ransomed by the natural death of the high priest (Num 35:25). Similarly, the 
census money ransoms each counted soldier. (3) A ransom function can also be 
assigned to the Levite guards, who siphon off God’s wrath upon themselves 
when an Israelite encroaches upon the sancta (Num 1:53; 8:19; 18:22-23; Mil- 
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grom 1970a: 28-31), as well as to Phineas (the chief of the Levite guards, Num 
3:32), who ransoms Israel from God's imminent wrath (Num '25:10). Other 
examples of the ransom function of kipper are: (4) the slaying of Saul’s sons as a 
ransom for his violation of the Gibeonite covenant (2 Sam 21:3-6); (5) the 
inability of Babylon to ransom, in other words, to avert its fate (Isa 47:11); and 
(6) Moses' attempt to ransom Israel by his intercession (Exod 32:30-34). This 
kipper must be sharply distinguished from that of the sanctuary. In the latter 
instance, the impurities are purged to keep them from provoking the indwelling 
God to leave. In the ransom cases, however, kipper has the immediate goal of 
preventing the divine anger from incinerating innocent and guilty alike. 

(7) The remaining occurrence of the phrase lekapper ‘ al-napsotekem ‘to 
ransom your lives' occurs in 17:11, where the blood of the selamim sacrifice 
must be drained on the altar to ransom the life of the offerer for slaughtering 
the animal for food (see the Comments on chaps. 3, 11 [C], and 17). (8) A 
fascinating extension of the “ransom" connotation of kipper is found in the 
Dead Sea scrolls. The firstfruits of the newly processed wine and (olive) oil are 
assigned the function ykprw 7 htyrws/[kw]l yshr h y rs ‘ransom the wine crop/the 
enti[re] oil crop of the land’ (11QT 21:7-9; 22:15-16). The firstfruits serve the 
purpose of releasing the rest of the crop for common use (Milgrom 1976h: 336— 
37). This usage of kipper is not attested in the Bible. Its equivalent is the non- 
Priestly term hillel ‘desanctify’ (see Deut 20:6). This application of kipper to 
ransoming or releasing the rest of the crop must be accounted as an innovation 
of the Dead Sea sectaries. 

The final_stage in the evolution of the verb kipper yields the abstract, 
figurative notio natone 1 or “ expiate/' This development in the history of a 
term corresponds to the conclusion of the anthropologist Victor Turner that 
“the general direction is from the concrete to the increasingly abstract" (1967: 
53-54). Having begun as an action that eliminates dangerous impurity by ab¬ 
sorbing it through direct contact (rubbing off) or indirectly (as a ransom/substi- 
tute), kipper develops into the process of expiation in general. As shown (Com¬ 
ment E above), it is found in the scapegoat rite, which, according to its text 
(16:10, 21), atones for all of Israel’s sins. This is probably its meaning in the 
incense offering by which Aaron stops the plague, thus expiating on Israel’s 
behalf (Num 17:11). Such is also the kipper role of all other sacrifices whose 
blood is not daubed on the altar's horns like the hattd’t Atonement is also one of 
the functions of the c ola (1:4; Comment on chap. 1), the minha (14:20; Com¬ 
ment on chap. 2), and the sole function of the millu^im, the priestly consecra¬ 
tion ram (Exod 29:33) and the >dsdm (5:16, 18, 26). The meaning here is that 
the offerer is cleansed of his impurities/sins and becomes reconciled, “at one," 
with God. 

Outside the cult, kipper undergoes a vast change, which is immediately 
apparent from its new grammatical syntax. Whereas in rituals the subject of 
kipper is usually a priest and the direct object is a contaminated thing, in non- 
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ritual literature the subject is usually the deity and the direct object is a sin (e g., 
Isa 6:7; 22:14; 27:9; Jer 18:23; Ezek 16:63; Pss 65:4; 78:38; 79:9). Actually, this 
represents no rupture with cultic kipper; on the contrary, it gives voice to its 
implicit meaning. Although the cult concentrates heavily on the purging of 
sanctuary impurity, it too recognizes that the ultimate source of impurity is 
human sin. The subject registers even less of a change: though the priest per¬ 
forms the rituals, it is only by the grace of God that they are efficacious. Thus 
nonritual exhortations, requiring no priestly mediation, uncompromisingly turn 
to God, the sole dispenser of expiation. An instructive example of this transition 
from cultic to moral kipper is found in the temple vision of Isaiah (it does not 
inaugurate his career; Milgrom 1964). Isaiah’s sins are removed when the seraph 
touches his lips with a hot coal from the altar (Isa 6:6-7). Here we have an 
amalgam of both the early and the late stages of kipper. Isaiah is purged by 
contact with a sacred detergent (the altar coal), and at the same time his sins are 
expiated. 

The enigmatic y dkappefa panayw (Gen 32:21) may embody the literal mean¬ 
ing of kipper 'wipe', for it may derive from the Akk. cognate kuppuru pane 'wipe 
the face’, which gives the sense of "appease,” hence, "wipe [the anger from] the 
face” (Prov 16:14). Finally, the crux *dhatennd (Gen 31:39) is best explained as 
related to Akk. hdtu (from hidtu) ‘weigh [out], pay’ (CAD, H 161) instead of 
from hatu ‘miss, neglect’, and it should be vocalized J dhitennd (from the root 
hyt, gal ), thus having nothing to do with the verb hitte } ) (Loewenstamm 1965). 

For a summary of other views concerning the meaning of kipper , see Lang 
1982. 
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repentance 5, 373-78 
restitution 328-30, 370 
right thigh see well-being offering 
rite of passage see priests, scale disease, 
purification offering 
robbery 335-37 

Sabbath 19-21,27-28 
sackcloth. 674 
sacrifices 

acceptable 420-21, 149-50 
acceptance 153 
administrative order 439 
barley 192-93 
birds 758-59, 761-62 
blood rite 155-56, 222-23, 292, 416-17, 
1037-39 

broad tail 210-12 

burnt offering 757-58, 858 

cakes 184,414-15 

cereal offering 858 

and confession 1042-43 

desecration 422 

first-processed 190-91 

first-ripe 192-93 

flaying 156-57 

flock animals 163-68 

food gift 161-62,430 

frankincense 183 

gift 415-16, 473-75 

herd animals 146-47 

hides 411 

honey 189-90 

incense offerings 201-2 

indigent 195-96, 304-7, 761-63, 859-63 

and laity 52-53, 143-44 

leaven 188-89 

most sacred 182-83, 320-22, 394-95 
offerable 304-7 
and offerings 133-489 
order 488-89 

pleasing aroma 162-63, 252 
quarter 157 
salt 191-92 
set aside 186 

slaughter 154-55, 248, 520-21, 579, 584, 
713-18 

sprinkling 233-34, 273, 516-17, 1031-33, 
1037-39 

suet 159, 205-7, 214-15 


tamid 388-89, 398-99, 456-57, 584 
thanksgiving 32-33 
theory 440-43 

turn into smoke 160-61, 200-1 
washing 160 
wood offering 158-59 
see also burnt offering, purification offering, 
reparation offering, well-being offering 
sacrilege 36, 319-30, 345-56 
Achan 346-47, 356 
Ahaz 348 
in Ezra 359-61 

Hi trite 323-26, 349-50, 352-56 
in Jeremiah 358 
Mesopotamian 350-51 
Nazirite 356-58 
oath(s) 347-48, 365-73 
sancta 319-31, 346-49, 351-52, 449-50 
suspected 331-34 
Transjordanian altar 347 
Uzziah 346,821 
Zedekiah 348 
Samsuiluma 549-53 
sancta 

contagion 45, 51, 443-56 
contamination 254-64, 976-85, 1033-37 
reduction 453-56 
sanctification 
altar see altar 
God 601-3 
Israel 686-70, 729-32 
scale disease 9, 43, 46, 768-889 
affection 776, 789 
anointing oil 465 
baldness 800-2 
banishment 802-9 
bird rite 832-35, 879-83, 889 
boils 786-89 
bright green 811 
bright red 787-88 
bums 789-91 
causes 820-24 
color change 780-81 
comportment 802-9 
definition 774-76, 816-18 
discoloration 773, 783-86, 790-91, 801 
examinations 777 
exorcism 275 
fabrics 808-15 
fading 781 
houses 863-83 
malignant 811-12, 874 
Miriam 822-23 
Naaman 822, 964 
priest 887-89 

purification 782, 827-63, 967, 993 
quarantine 779-80, 782, 795-96 
rationale 819-20 
rite of passage 830-44 
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scale disease ( cont .) 
scab 774, 782 
sea 11s 791-99 
shaving 843-44 

shiny mark 774, 778-83, 790, 799 
structure 846-47, 859-60, 880-81 
summary 825-26, 883-85 
symbolism 887-89 
tetters 799-800 
Uzziah 806-8,856-57 
white 777, 784, 785-86 
yellow 792-93 
see also fungous houses 
semolina 179 

seven 234, 273, 279, 282, 283-84, 285, 536- 
38, 744, 780, 839, 843, 922, 934-35, 
1038-39 

Shilo 11, 17, 29-34, 223, 419, 478-80 
shoulder see Nazirite 
shrine 408 
Sinai 136-38 
Mount 437 
wilderness 438 

slaughter 9, 28-29, 409, 713-18 
sociopolitical terms 5 
sprinkling see sacrifices 
priest's garments 532-33 
statute 16-17, 435-36 
Sukkot see booths 
suet 28, 426-29 
synonyms 4 

Tabernacle 30-34, 36-37 
custody of 10 
Sinai prototype 142-43 
see also Tent of Meeting 
tdmid see sacrifices 
Temple 29-34 
entering impure 751-55 
Ezekiel's 393, 451-52 
Jerusalem 187-88, 287-88, 393, 480-81, 
499, 620 

Temple Scroll 165,194, 394, 405, 620, 789, 
969-71, 1064 

priestly consecration 558-66 
Tent of Meeting 134-43, 177 
adytum 1015-16, 1024-35 
anthropomorphism 59-61 
entrance 147-79, 156, 209-10, 393, 605-6, 
849-50, 925 
guarding 602 
holy place 1049 
silence 59-60 
see also Tabernacle 
terminology controls 3-8 
testimony 294-95 
text of Leviticus 2 
theft 328-30, 335-37 
theophany 574-75, 588-90 


throat 684, 687 
Timnah 30 
tithe 12,17 
tdrd ritual 382-83 
tdrt f, tdrdt 2, 688 
trespass see sacrilege 
trumpets 55 

unblemished 147 

unwitting see wrongs 

Urim and Thummim 11, 507-11, 549 

vegetarianism 712-13 

veil 234 

vessels 

leather 675-78, 679-80 
scouring 406-7 
wood 673-74 

well-being offering 49, 202-20, 412-36, 573, 
708-10 
birds 222 
breast 430-31 
elimination 417-19, 420-22 
freewill 218-19,419-20 
function 221-22 
name 220-21 
public 224-25 

right thigh 11, 431-32, 473-82, 585-86, 

621 

thanksgiving 219-20,413-19 
votive 219, 419 
see also sacrifices 
wilderness, itinerary 12 
withholding 337 
wrongs 

intentional 25, 295, 1034,1043-44 
unintentional see inadvertent wrongs 
unwitting 333-34, 361-63 

Yom Kippur 24-25,51, 1009-84 
altar consecration 1039-40 
altar purgation 1036-39 
altar sacrifices 1046-50 
Babylonian festival 1067-70 
date 1053-59, 1070-71 
emergency rite 1012-13,1061-64,1065-67 
H appendix 1064-65 
impurities 1033-37 
iniquities 1043-44 
lots 1019-20 
public fast 1065-67 
purgation rite 1018-40 
scapegoat rite 882-83, 1040-46. See also 
Azazel 

self-denial 1054. See also confession 
structure 1059-61 
transgressions 1034 
work prohibition 1054-55 
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Akkadian 

abu bitim 247 

akalu 347 

dkil dami 708 

dkilSiri 709 

akitu 1078 

amilu 498 

ana dariatim 614 

ana $eri aSri elli $u$ima 262, 387 

ananihu 738 

apsti 1079 

amabu 648 

flmw 339 

arrat la napSuri maruStu 820 

arrat la paSari 820 

aSagu 1078 

asakku 322 

aSipu 294 

dSipu/maSmaSSu 52 

aSru 403 

aSru parsu 1046 

ballukku 1028 

baluhha 1026 

bardiu umallfi qata'a 539 

bi'dru 774 

bft rimki 968 

bitdti 1080 

dagil i$$iire 52 

dallu 860 

dawt 2 745 

dinanu 1079 

diSip suluppi 189 

dullu 7 

dullulu 860 

egubbu 1067 

emedu qatu 153 


eme$u 188 
emutu 335 
entu 979 
epattu/epadu 505 
eperu 775, 873 
epeSu 578 
epqu 799 
erbu/aribu 665 
erebu 809 
ergilu 666 
erib biti 52 
erretu lemuttu 820 
erretu maruStu 820 
erretu rabitu 820 

erretumfSertu rabitum/lemuttum 364 
erretu 686 

e$ettu, e$emtu, e$en$eru 213 
garakku 201, 628 
gubbuhu 800 
hald$u 872 
hamatu 671 
hatnutu 747 
/wriftw 746 
hatanu 747 
hatti'u 243 
/wffl 230, 1084 
jiiflfu 1084 
339 

hi[u 230 
hubbu 1040 
hulmittu 671 
hupiu 807 
hwrtafu 1072 
idequ 1067 
im£ru 895, 901 
ina 397 
ujbm 552 
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irdm 475 

ruzSd qata 587 

irem 475 

nignaqqu 201, 628 

istu qaqqddisu adi SepeSu 785 

nuMu 162 

kabru 184 

nuptu 469 

kalitu 207 

paldhu 7 

kalti 52 

paqddu 335 

kamdnu/kamdndtu 201 

parakku 234 

kamunu 864, 870 

pwraJtw 234 

kdnu pat fra 628 

parasu 646, 662 

kapdru 1080 

parfsu 901 

karmu 1072 

parsiktu 894 

katarru 864, 870 

par£u 239 

kawu 790 

paSiiu 519,554 

kidi 1072 

perasd waSarat 609 

kidinnu 1069 

pertu 60S 

kislu 207 

pe$(l 777 

kittinnu 502 

pifru 159 

kudurru 805 

puluhtu 576 

kupiratu 264, 1078 

puquddu 335 

Jtuppuru 264, 1040, 1080, 1081 

pw?u 777 

kuppuru parti 1084 

qa 891,892,893 

kuritu 160 

q&Jw 384 

kurru 891, 892, 894 

qaqqadu 338 

lamassu 976 

qarruhu 800 

lamaStu 651 

qerbu 159, 207 

lapdtu 446, 776, 1081 

qerefru 577, 600 

leqfi 347 

qudduSu 1039 

/ipfu 776 

qummdl/nu 777 

lu 668 

qurbutu, qurubtu 600 

lu ... lu 761 

qutru 237 

mahhu 52 

qutturu 160 

mamflu 313, 368 

quturtu 2 37 

manahdtu 196 

rabdku 400 

mardqu 406 

rdmu 475 

mardfu 800 

ro^aqu 184 

marratu-birds 456 

raqqaqu 184 

mdru 498 

rimu 415, 475 

maSfl/iu 5, 433 

remutu 475 

ma$hatu 196, 197 

ridmu 475 

ma$hultuppu-goat 1077 

rimu 475 

matfdldtu 437 

n'mufu 475 

mehret 437 

s/Sapparfu 655 

miii/ifu 433 

sahariuppC 775, 820 

md '962 

sa/fmu 221 

mudd 143 

sartdplbu 511 

mu-da-bi-ri 1077 

sikkatu 839 

mu//i3 qatam 539 

siltu 179 

musfctafu 746 

sutu 891,892,893 

mu> 907 

$ardpu 789 

musuWcafu 937 

$enmtum/$ennittum 775 

nadanu 432 

Peru 840, 1072 

nadtf 745 

$ibru 184 

nakdsu mpiitam 716 

$immum 911 

mrnti 1072 

511 

rnrnutu 1072 

Sa qurbuti 600 

rnpiStu 1054 

S&'ilu/id'iltu 52 

raJpu 469 

Sabdfu ura 628 

ndru/ndrtu 52 

sahdnu 787 

no?u 170,432 

jajtfnu 781 
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Sakdnu qutrinna 628 
Sakdpu 656 
$ak$u 656 
Sangu 52 
iapiru 921 
Sardqu 336, 347 
Sata 809 
Satu u&ati 709 
Sedu 976 
sehhdnu 787 
SerataSu rablta 820 
Sertu rabitu 820 
SeSgallu 52, 568, 979 
Sikdru 612 
Siknu 781 
$ik$u 656 

rtflgirim 294 
Subu'u 472 
Sullumu 328 
Sultndnu 221 

flzJtur 181 
taft/iiz 911 
takpirdt biti 1081 
takpiratu, takpirtu 864 
tamSil 437 
tappinni 400 
tarimtu 415, 475 
tillanu 1072 
fabdhu 716 
ubfmi 208, 528 
udduSu eSreti umallQ qdtua 539 
ukappar 306 
ullulu 1040 
upnuh 1025 
urullu 747 
zrfbu 906 
zibu 218 
zikru 182 
zupu 835 


Arabic 

5 atdtu 162 
^bhdm 528 
c Mp c u$ 213 
c z c z 1020 
dibs 189 
farik 194 
faSd 781 
£an£ 194 
habata/habutu 807 
hatana 747 
toffin 747 
hfr 807 
barjala 666 
ten 505 
jiury 784 
iq$a c arra 870 


jabd> 665 
jubbatum 843 
fcuni* 160 
la 668 
ma^ira 811 
tnanaha 196 
masaha 433 
mi/tort 191 
na/a 469 
qara c a 609 
qatfara 237 
qfr 870 
rabaka 399 
rahm 663 
ruqdqat 184 
sufr 655 
suit 179 
pahiba 792 
716 

£i' 5 afu 773 
Siriqriq 663 

Aramaic 

5 aprdSdtd 5 475 
’afra 5 403 
c aditd> 782 
c a%a° 782 
ba^dtar 789 
hashdm 527 
208 

iisn 505 
i tort 5 502 
fcyfrt 502 
fcytort 5 502 
mihasrd 5 811 
mdhazrd 3 811 
meS/ii 433 
mSfcrt 5 516 
part a 5 239 
p£/a/j 7 
q£/dp£ 782 
qe/dp£ mitaplfi* 782 
qlp 873 
<#r 237 
qddSaya* 204 
rifim 475 
rfcmf 475 
rdm 527 

787 

sdlaq 173 
809 
s#<? 809 
tUb Sumnih 210 
668 

yitab 748 
yitqaddaS 445 
zop4 835 
zupc 835 
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Demotic 

ququpd-t 664 


Egyptian 

^abfid 504 
958 
ankh 958 
didi 511 
hw(n)sn c 505 
hw-sn 505 
hwy sn c 505 
ipt 895 
ir hsnn 745 
kappuri(e)t 1014 
kp(n)rdwy 1014 
mV 504 
m(a)nhitu 196 
nir.f 513 
nzr.t 513 
pdr 159 
pt 305 
q3b 207 
sn c 505 
sqr t rwtj 870 
Sn 505 
w c b-priest 717 
yfd 505 
yfdntr 505 


Ethiopic 

775 


Greek 

alphas 800 
anegagon 762 
aphairema 415,461 
aphorisma 461 
chalbane 1026 
ddron 145 
elephantiasis 816 
elephas 816 
enkainizein 595 
epepheken 582 
epithema 461 
epops 664 
hagiasthesetai 445 
hamartia 253 
histis 809 
kuklo 156 
lepra 775, 816, 821 
lesche 223 
megara 651 
nebel 894 
onyx 1026 
petalon 511 


petasos 520 
pilos 520 
pur allatrion 634 
rhetine 1027 
soterios 221 
stakte 1026, 1027 
staktos 1027 
stazein 1027 
styrakinos 1027 
teganon 185 
thymiama 1027 
tou marturiou 140 
xitona 502 


Hebrew 

Azazel 1020-21 
y dbib 193-94 
*aimet 502^,519-20 
*addm 1 44 45 
*&damdam 787-88 
fymzztf 4, 866—67 
dam 428-29 
294,314-15 
^ytS 210-12 
y dndpd 664 
’tfnaipf 671 
>arbeh 665-66 
*amebet 648-49 

5 a&m 231-32,243,295-96,300-1,339-45, 
372 

’a&m le 334-35 

*aSam 50,295,303,339-42,356-61,363-64, 
365-73, 368-69, 850-51, 856-57, 860 
5 dser te t 'd££nd 229-31 
181-82 
5 epod 505 
3 eres 686 

5 ere 5 gizerti 1045—46 
5 cf zard 598 
835-36 

'i&eh 161-62, 430 
*6hel m&ed 139-43 
5 i2rfm wttummfm 507-11 
bd?addm 705 
babboqer babboqer 387 
bad 348, 1016-17 
bddad 805-6 
baheret 775,799 
bannepeS 706-7 
ixupir 146-47 
ta&zr 907,934 
bat JwyyuSlni 663 
bath 890-91 
bfad 578 

WVrfcAn 326-28,408-9 
beged 609 

b^vTruf 145-46,645-46 
bikol mdS&o te kem 215, 428-29 
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Wkd-'et 1012-13 
ben . . . fiben 615 
ben-Sdnd/senatd 757 
bine ydnd 168-69 
b£rd'$6 338 
biiar c orld 748 
bet hahopiit 806-7 
bfydm 397 
bfor 387 
bikkdrim 192-93 
biqqer 797 
biSigdgd 228-29, 334 
biff? 299-300 
bohaq 799-800 
bohen 528 

335-37 
gdzal 335-37 
ger 710-11,1055-56 
gerei 194 
gibeah 800 
gillah 795, 843-44 
g6rdl 1019-20 
dd'd 662 
dal 860 
daq 1025-26 
ddwd 743-46 
189-90 
degel 4 
(ftrastf 718 
fife&n 171 
fares 661-62 
dfikipat 664 
ephah 305-6,398,895 
hagrdmd 718 
fapafc 777 
far sffay 437-39 
he c ild 173-74 
hehtim 908 

herim 186, 339, 385, 474-75 

hetfb'd&m 327 

hibdil 615, 689-90, 725-26 

higgid 294-95 

higgid 186 

him?? 581-82 

hin 896-97 

hipSU 156-57 

hiqrfb 155, 188, 205, 391 

hiq$d 873 

hiqsia c 872-73 

/liq/fr 160-61 

Jrisgfr 779-80 

hiiitglhiggtf yad 304, 861-62 
hitaqadded 686,965-67 
hitwaddd 301-3, 367-70,1042-43 
hizria c 743-44 

hizzd 232-34, 516-17, 839, 1032-33, 1037 
h 122 fr 945 
homer 895 
fan! 617,884 


hu"dder-dibber 600 
776, 831 
zdb 906-7,942 
zafa 934 
zdbab 573, 713-15 
zaqan 794 

zebah 205-7, 214, 427 
zera c zerda c 680 
hdgdb 666 
hdladd 718 
fafa 184 
farfas 48 
fames 188-89 
hdnak 592-95 
hargol 666 
hdsidd 664 

haM't 253-56, 261-64, 271-74, 279-81, 291, 
306, 309-12, 525, 580-81, 583, 635-40 
hay 784-85,832 
hayyd 645 
fazefi 430-31 
fazir 649-53 
hedeb 505 
hillel 366-67 
hille? 874 

hitt? 512-23,879,881 

fa/ 977-78 

fa/ed 671 

fame/ 671 

hopen 1025 

hdq 395,433,618-19 

fa&n 505-7 

huqqd 16-17,124-25, 435-36, 618-20 
\dh 873 

tdhar 760-61, 882-83, 924-25, 964, 967 
/afar 963 

tdm? c ad h&ereb 667, 672, 876, 919, 936 
tdm?, fum'd 297, 423, 425-26, 648, 654, 657- 
59, 682, 690, 804-5, 907, 910, 937, 1002-3, 
1033-34 
tihar 781-82 
timm? 778 

tohdrdlfdhdrd 749-50, 973-74 

ydmtn 528 

yandtip 663 

yaraq 915-16 

yafti? 748-49,913-14 

yd$aq 518, 523-24 

yafab 626-27 

yiraqraq 811 

yerek hammizbeab ?dp6nd 164-65 
yisdd hammizbeah 238-39 
yoteret 208 

ka'dder $iurwdlni$ba c ldibber 9, 16-17, 435, 618- 
19 

kab 893 

kdbdd 58-59,136, 575-77, 588-90 
fafa 781 
kdlil 173 
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kammiSpaf 305, 973-74 
kap 669, 726-27 
kapporet 1014 

kdret 424-25, 426, 457-60, 945-46 
karmel 194-95 
kildydt 207 

Mi 673-74, 675-77, 678-79 
kird c ayim 159-60, 664-65 
kisalim 207 
keseb 427 

kibbes 668, 912-13, 943, 1050 
kiheS 335 

kipper 255-56, 306-7, 524-25, 541, 707-8, 
857, 1023, 1079-84 
ktrayim 679 
koah 671 

kohen 52-57, 157, 887-88 
kds 663 
kuttonet 502 
labdn 777 
libond 180-81 
l€hara c '6 lihefib 300 
lehem hdme$ 414-15 
l£ra$6n 149 
tyd'd 671 
lethech 894,900-1 
liptti 'ohel md c ed 209 
ld'ydda c 333-34 
log 846,896-97 

mifal ma c al 320, 322-23, 345-49, 351-52, 356 

mad 384 

mahdbat 184-85 

mam'fr 811-12 

mdnd 432 

mapris parsd 646, 727-28 

mdq6m fahor 387 

mdqdm fami* 872 

mdqdm fdhdr 239-40, 619-20 

mdqdm qddoS 392-94, 1049 

mdqdr 761, 973 

mdraq, mdraq 406-7 

marheSet 185 

mdSah 517-19, 553-55 

mayim hayyim 836-38, 923-24, 963 

mfil 504-5 

mild'kd 674 

melah (b&rft) 191-92 

merkdb 916 

mifaher 848 

midbar sitmy 438-39 

mihyd 784 

mikwd 789-90 

mille* ydd 538-40 

millu'lm 436-37, 526-27 

minhd 196-201, 858 

miqddS 754-55 

miqdaS haqqodeS 1058 

miqrd' qodeS 21 

mtffu! 433-34 


miSkdb 909 
miikdn 516 
miSmeret 7 
mi?nepet 511 
mispafyat 782 
mizbah h^old 156, 250-51 
mizbah haqqfyoret 235-36 
md c ed 20-21, 27-28,136 
mdqed 383-04 
mur'd 169-71 
murbeket 397-400 
609,945-46 

naga c 297, 299, 446, 751, 936 
mid' c dw6n/be? 295-96, 422-23, 622-25 
ndia' ydd 586-87 
ndii' 246-47 
nafan 867 
ndtan c eS 157-58 
ne c lam mi 298-99, 300 
nibeld 653-54, 667-68, 702-3 
nMita 218-19,419-20 
neder 218-19,419 
m?ga c 776, 789 
nehSdb 421 
nepoT 178-79, 684-85 
niqebd 755 
663 

rater 662 

793-94 
ndzer 512-13 

niddd 744-45, 937, 940-41, 942 

nikbdd 603-4 

niqdaS 601-3 

nislah 17-18,245 

nitter 665 

ndda c 243-44 

nd^! 169-71 

ndSdn 785 

ndtdr/ndteret 182, 420-535 
sdbib 156 
sa/ c am 666 

sdmakydd 150-53,167,520,1041-43 
sapor 920-21 
sappahat 773-74 
stwppir 655 
sd/ef 179 
7-8 

c afcfwr 671 

c am Jia 5 are$ 251-52 

c dmdq 77S-79 

c dqfrd 718 

c drak 158-59 

<a4J 266-67, 400, 578 

c d$eh 213 

c a7<3 803 

tydlep 664 

c auxm 25,1043-44 

c oym 780-81 

c edd 241, 242-43, 498-99 
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'■edut 1031 

c egel 572 

c ereb 809 

c e? y erez 835 

c innd 1054, 1065-67 

c 6ld 146, 172-77, 482-84, 858 

c 6mer 192-93, 895 

c oreb 663 

c orlA 747-48 

< 'ozniyy& 662 

par ben-bdqdr 146, 232 

para c 608-9 

pdram 609 

pdroket 234 

parsd 877 

peder 159 

pShetet 813-14 

peres 662 

pe£a c 1034 

petah *6hel mtf-ed 147-49 
piggdl 442 
piqqdddn 335 
671 

$dhob 792-93 
?drfl c af 775-76, 816-18 
$drebet 789 

701-802 
511-13 
<?d 5 df 663 
qddaS 944-46 
qaddS 48,729-31 
qahal 243-43 
qdma$/qdme$ 181 
<?drd 5 5 e/ 139 
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106b 

833 

109b 

835 

110a 

766, 949 

134a 

757 

151b 

757 

Sanhedrin 

4a 

767 

43a 

296 

43b 

296 

47a 

807 

49b 

813 

87a 

905 

97a 

786 

Sebu c ot 

6b 

773, 774, 778 

8a 

254, 823 

12b 

1044 

13a [bar.] 378 

27a 

300 

38b [bar.] 368 

42b 

361 

Soperim 

9:2 

683 

9:3 

796 

So[a 


3a 439 

14b 

181 

15a 

846 

2:2 

836 

32b 

303 

38a 

587 

48b 

508 

49b 

652 

Sukka 


37b 

461, 473 

43a 

520, 561 

47b 

463 

48b 

161 

51b 

754 

Ta c anit 



21b 920 
28a 387 
29b 388 
Tamid 29b 158 
Temura 15b 285 
Yebamot 
40a 637 
54b 1056 
62a 929 
68a 1056 
74b [bar.] 760 
74b 975 
75a 675, 751 
90a 637, 1055 
103b 805,812,819 
74b-85a 844 
Yoma 
4b 137 
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5b 

502 


6a 

502 


12a 

452 


12b 

1016 


15b 

528 


19b 

1013 


20b 

325 


21a 

404 


23b 

385 


26b 

[bar.] 

156, 157 

30b 

849 


32a 

1046, 

1047 

33a 

163, 399 

33b 

590 


34a 

388 


36b 

229 


39a 

685 


41b 

1022 


43b 

578 


44b 

614 


47a 

181 


53a 

598, 1013, 1014 

53a | 

[bar.] 

1030 

55a | 

[bar.] 

1031 

56b 

1034 


57a | 

[bar.] 

234 

57b 

798 


58b 

1031 


63a 

240 


66b 

1045 


67b 

1020, 

1021 

68b 

637 


69a 

386, 448 

70b 

1048 


71a 

1046 


73b 

511 


78 

935 


80a 

678 


86b 

373, 440 

223t 

) 386 


367a 

i 155 



Zebahim 

7b [bar.] 176, 758, 857 

7b 304 

10b 156 

13a 155, 222 

17b 498 

19a [bar.] 495 

29a 420 

33a 150,151 

34b 1056 

36a [bar.] 402 

48a 851 

53a 156, 233, 853, 619 
56b [bar.] 394, 420 
59a 629 
64b 305 
65a [bar.] 169 
83b 383 


90a [bar.] 488,756,851 

90a 304,488,756 

90b [bar.] 466 

90b 851 

95a 813, 815 

96a 404 

99a [bar.] 850 

101a 627 

101b 627 

103b 388 

104b 565 

107b 210 

115b 600,603 

116a 177 

120a 157 

120a [bar.] 173 


Jerusalem Talmud 

c Aboda Zara 4:4 200 
Baba BatTa 3:9 804 
Berakot 3:4 754 
Hagiga 
80c 671 
3:3 757 
79d 1052 
Horayot 2:5 940 
Ketubot 
13:1 748 
13:8 922 
Megilla 
1:11 200,630 
1:12 173 
Nazir 9:4 782 
Pesahim 6:1 798 
Qiddu§in 4:1 401 
Sabbat 
7 179 
17c 179 
10b 179 
$ebu c ot 6.5 313 
Seqalim 
5:1 325 
5.13 160 
iv, 48a 1004 
Sofa 

2:1 846 
8:9 401 
9:11,24a 165 
Sukka 
3:6 788 
4.1 26 
Ta c anit 
4:1 587, 588 
4:8 652 
4:68c 652 

Yebamot 8:3 303, 401 
Yoma 
1:5 502 


4:5 [bar.] 1031 
5:4 234 
6:3 1045 
7:2 1016,1046 
7:3 1016 
39a 1013 


Midrash 

5 Aggadah on Lev 1:8 388 
5 Aggadah on Exod 
29:35 539 

Canticles Rabbah 3:7 1030 
Exodus Rabbah 
19.2 .137 
38:8 1012 
51:2 140 
Genesis Rabbah 
9:8 748 
1:29 819 
35:4 1071 
54:3 335 

Hahefe? ms., cited in Torah 
Shelemah 872 


Leviticus Rabbah 

2:7 

1059 

3:5 

167 

5:6 

241 

6:2 

294 

6:5 

348 

7:1 

158 

7:2 

3 

7:3 

175 

7:5 

384 

7:6 

388 

7:11 

175 

8:4 

195 

9:1 

413 

9:7 

414 

10:8 

539 

12:7 

1012 

14:1 

743 

16:3 

804, 805 

17:3 

823 

18:4 

823 

20 

633 

20:4 

1031 

20:9 

611 

21:7 

1013, 1048 

21:10 1016 

22:7 

154, 440 

22:9 

173,174 

26:7 

348 

27:6 

168 

28:5 

461, 473 

Numbers Rabbah 

2:23 

598 

6:2 

780 

9:2 

365 
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10 280 
19:1 270 
19:5 270 
10:11 280, 357 
10:21 223, 620 
Tad she 303 
15 750 
17 863 
Tanhuma 
Ahare 
5:8 1034 
9 200,630 
Emor 21 681 
Huqat 58 590 
Mattot 1 313 
1.8 134 

2.1 134 
12 606 
Pequde 5 140 
Zav 1 174 

Tanhuma (Buber) 

3:9a 175 
5 572 
14 630 

Exod., 127 140 
Vayera 30 303 
Zav a 146 
Pesiqta Rabbati 
14:11 590 
17 809,868 
38 303 

Pesiqta de Rab Kahana 

4.5 555 
4:7 270 
26 633 
26:9 611 
58 1039 
Pirqe Rab Eliezer 
41 929 
46 1020 
53 590 

Seder c 01am Rabbah 7 571 
Yalqut 
1,737 140 
1,515 522 


Post-Rabbinic 

Sources 


Maimonides 

Commentary on m. Yoma 
8:6 370 

"Daily offerings" 

6.5 399 
6.11 399 

"Entry to the sanctuary" 
1.15-16 612 


2.5 610 
5.18 528 

"Forbidden foods" 

1.21 665 

1.22 665 

7.5 210 

11.5 754 

"Forbidden sexual unions" 
4.3 935 

11.15 748 
Guide 

3.32 440,1003 

3.45 180 
3.46.62-63 161 
3.46.67-68 163 

3.46 190 

3.47 952 

3.48 719, 737 
"Impurity of scale disease" 

I. 2 773, 774 

II. 8 880 
16.10 808,823 

Introduction to Seder 
Qodoshim 365 
"Manner of sacrifice". 

3.15 221 

8.1 404 
8:14 406 

10.1 638 

On m. Menah. 9:3 399 
On m. Neg. 14:9 528 
On m. neg. 11:11 814 
"Tithe" 3.13 191 
Seper Hammi$wot, prohibi¬ 
tion 73 612 

Teshuvah, chaps 1-2 303 

8.1 457 

"Those lacking expiation" 

1.1 1000 


Codes 

c Aruk Hashulhan, Yoreh 
De c ah 18:12 717 
5 0$ar Geonim, Hag. 

11 935 


Yoreh De c ah 

18:3 

717 

18:10 

717 

18:12 

717 

23.2 

717 

24:1 

718 

24:7 

718 

24:8 

718 

24:12 

718 

24:15 

718 


Other Post-Rabbinic 
Sources 

Baraita Di Masseket 
Niddah 915 
13 765 
17 765 

David Luria on Leviticus 
Rabbah 21:7 1048 
Halevi 2.60 767 
Hillel on Sipra, Ahare 
6:3 1048 

Letters of R. Akiba in 
Wertheimer 
2.381 681 

Mahzor Vitry 606 754 
Mein on b. Yoma 54b 1032 
Mishneh Kesep on Maim., 
"Manner of sacrifice" 
8:14 406 

Moshav Zeqenim 779 
Tiferet Israel 238, 872 
Jirat Kesef 757 
Tosfot Yom Tov 238 
Zohar, Ahare 63:1 1020 


Aramaic Sources 

Cowley 
30.18-21 630 
30.21 181 

30.25 181, 630 

31.20 630 

31.21 181 

31.25 181, 630 
31.27 218,630 

32.9- 10 630 
32.9 181 

33.10- 11 630 
33.11 181 

Sefire 

1, A.32-33 349 
1, A 35-40 348 
1, A.21-24 349 
1, B.2 349 
1, B.ll 349 
1, B.30 349 

A^iiqar 137, line 54 294 


Mesopotamian 

Sources 

ABL 

367.8 863 
747, r. 6 191 
Alalakh 

126.15 174 
126.19 174 
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AMT 79, line 15 1080 
ARM 
2.13 539 
10.129 818 
A2 765 
B42 765 

BAM 30 = LKA 136, lines 
12-13 1080 
BBR 41-42, lines 21- 
28 1081 

212 nos. 96.3 960 
212 nos. 96.7 960 
BL 

1.466-69 367 
2.41 338 

BRM 4.18.22-24 1072 
CH 

5.11-21, reverse 24.1- 
61 25 
6-13 329 
9 329,367 
16:45 294 
21-23 329 
44.50-69 820 
65.0 338 
131 367 
253 336 
255 336 
259-60 329 
265 336 
CT 

17,1.5 1082 
17,10-11, lines 68- 
87 1078 

21 777 

23, 1.4 1080 
27 777 
28, 29:8 1080 
41 777 
EA 

51.4 518 

51.4-9 555 
280.25-29 57 
Enuma Elish 3.134-38 612 
Esarhaddon A 6.28-36 575 
Eshnunna 
6 329 
12-13 329 

22 367 
37 367 
50 336 

Gilgamesh 12.78-80 1072 
Gudea Cyl 
A xxii 571 
Biii 571 
Bvii, 26-43 569 
Bxvii 569,571 
B xvii 1-3 149 
B 2.21-6.10 575 


B 2.21-3 588 
n, 16-18 537 
Statue B 5.7-9 337 
Statue B IV.4 763 
Harran Inscriptions of Na- 
bonidus 2.21-25 575 
KAH 2.84.8 539 
KAR 
33 1077 
72.3-5 1080 
92.10 1080 
KUB 37, 210.8 1080 
LKA 42.17 1082 
MAL 
3-5 329 
47 367 

tablets C and G, 6a, 

9 329 

Maqlu 

6.111-13 1031 
9.118-20 1031 
MDP 2.109, vi. 41- 
vii.4 820 

$urpu 
2.5 349 
2.33 349 
2.79 349 

Ur-Nammu Hymn, 39- 
51 588 

VAT 8807 an assyrian 
tablet 650 


Hittite Sources 

KUB 4.32ff 152 
"Instructions for Temple of¬ 
ficials" 

1.15 841 
1.21 653 
1.28-33 356 

1.34-37 355 

1.46- 66 352 

1.46- 49 353 
1.50-66 352 
1.59 353 
1.60-62 324 

1.64- 66 353 

1.64- 65 324 
2.1-3 324 

2.4- 5 324 

2.4- 11 352 
2.12 352 

2.12- 58 352 

2.13- 14 353 
2.13f 324 
2.18 324 
2.23-58 353 
2.31 352 
2.32-58 322 


2.33- 39 353 
2.40-58 353 

2.59- 62 325 

2.60- 79 353 

2.63- 71 325 

2.74- 79 353 
2.80-3.4 352 
2.82ff 933 

3.63- 64 841 
3.71-72 933 

3.74- 80 933 
3.79-80 933 
4. If 323 
4.1 352 
4.1-10 353 
4.3-11 353 
4.12 322 
4.12-24 353 
4.17 322 
4.25-33 353 
4.25 322 

4.34- 43 353 

4.34- 39 353 

4.56- 77 353 

4.56- 68 353 
4.58-66 324 

KUB 

9.22.1.19-20 933 
9.22.3.29-32 933 

24.9 i 35-52 263 

24.9 i 21-25 264 

24.9 i 19-25 264 
29.7 264 
V,7, obv. 34 676 
XIII, 4, iii, 64-68 676 
AOAT supplement 
3.54 174 

3.206L, IV.50 5 f. 174 
3.212L verso 1, 33 174 
Ashella 1. 8 1022 
HBR 2 

122-23 764 
157 744 
"B" 764 
"C" 764 
"K" 764 
Hittite laws 
44b 263,405 
45 329,336 
66 329,336 
71 329,336 
75 367 
91-97 329 
101-12 329 
164 323 
166-67 447 
190 927 
KBo 

17.65.32-36 750 
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IVl. 128-30 500 
V. 1.9-11 174 
V. 1.2-3 174 
V. 5.6 677 

XVII, 65, obv. 24-25 677 
Papanikra 

1.1- 3 688 

2.2- 3 758 
4.37-40 688 

Pulisa 1. 25 1022 
StBoT 3.24 175 
Uhhamuwa 11. 4-5 1022 
Ulippi 4.38-40 255 


Greek Sources 

Anabasis 7.8.4 651 
Aristotle Hist. anim. 

7.3 751 
Herodotus 
2.39 159 
2.47 212 

2.64 932,951 

2.65 325 
2.81 809 
3.113 212 

Iliad 

1.66-67 162 

1.316 162 

1.317 160 
1.449 963 
4.750-52 963 
6.266-68 963 
6.171-72 963 
9.214 191 
9.497-500 162 
24.305 963 

Josephus 
Antiquities 
1.323 751 

3.9.3 344 
3.26a 920 
3.157-58 520 
3.172-78 512 
3.207 590 

3.225 172 

3.226 154 

3.227 192 

3.230 253 

3.231 402, 418 
3.231-32 626 
3.233-34 390 
3.234 189 
3.240-42 1048 
3.243 1032, 1033, 

1035, 1036 
3.250-51 192 
3.257 396,397,400 
3.261-62 995,998 


3.261 34, 277, 765, 
907, 949, 971, 995, 
998 

3.262 971 

3.264 805,819,842, 
983 

4.8 448 
4.11 448 
6.235 931 
8.123 593 
12.140 191 
18.36-38 275 
20.166-67 350 

Con. Ap. 

1.31 983 
1.281 805 
2.202-3 928 
Wars 

2.8 767 
2.8.6 312 

2.9 767 

2.147 915 

2.425 158 
2.430 387 
4.468 189 

5.4.4 168 

5.5.5 1031,1070 
5.218 237 

5.227 34,920 
5.273 907 

6.426 907 
6.93-111 350 

Letter of Aristeas 
146 720 
151-52 726 
153-54 719 
LSC115A 16-20 763 
Odyssey 
3.440 963 
24.215 221 
Pausanias 5.15.6 189 
Philo 

Dec. 84 312 
Fug. 59 604,634 
Her. 251 591 
309 604, 634 
Laws 
1.23 344 
1.72 1028 
1.100 617 
1.145 432 
1.151 411 
1.166 147 
1.188 1048 

1.198 153 

1.199 154 

1.200 147 
1.205 156 
1.212 220 
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1.224 

413 

1.225 

365 

1.226 

253 

1.231 

233 

1.235 

303, 335 

1.240 

402, 418, 626 

1.249 

279, 357 

1.271 

195 

1.286 

389 

1.289 

191 

1.202- 

-4 151 

1.235-38 371 

1.255- 

-56 396 

2.26 

294, 295, 348 

2.26-28 294 

2.57-58 604,634 

3.15 

945 

3.63 

928, 929, 932, 998 

3.205 

309, 929 

4.2 335 

4.31-32 365 

4.34 

347 

4.116- 

-18 719 

Plant. 61 1045 

Som. 


2.6-7 

634,635 

2.67 

604 

2.296 

301 


Virt. 

134 741 

143 741 
143-44 739 

144 742 
Vit. Mos. 

2.147 522 

2.148 526 

2.153 571 

2.154 590 

Plato 1970: Par. 909 220 
Plutarch, Qaest. Rom 
109 189 

Thucydides 3.104 763 


Ugaritic Sources 

1 Aqhat 1.42-43 571 
1 Aqht 62 571 
1 krt 68 528 
1 krt 75-76 587 
1 krt 161 528 


CTA 

Appendix II (pp. 136- 
38).22 218 
1.4.30 154, 716 
2.1.14-31 141 
2.3.4-5 141 
3.5.13-16 141 
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4.4.20- 26 139, 141 

4.6.40 154,716 

6.1.18- 28 154,716 

6.1.32- 36 141 

16.6 [127] 35, 51 746 

16.6.17 716 

16.6.20 716 
17.2.29 154, 716 

17.6.46- 48 141 
19.62 195 

20.1.1.10 714 

22.2.12 154,716 

23.14 738 
32.24,32 714 

33.3 415 
34.8 220 

35.3 520 
35.6^7 520,848 

35.17 220 

35.20- 21 218 
35.44-45 848 
35.44 520 
35.46 520,848 

36.10 520,848 

61.18- 29 723 

167.6.17.20 154 
310.3-5 154 

CTH 

391, II, lines 34-52 1075 
394 1074 

398, II, lines 5-14 1076 
404, III, lines 14-16 1076 
407 1073 

409, III, lines 17-42 1076 
410 1075 
489 677 
KTU 

1.1.4.30 716 

1.2.3.4- 5 141 

1.2.14-31 141 

1.3.5.5- 8 141 

1.4.4.20- 26 139 

1.4.4.20- 24 141 

1.4.6.40 154, 716 

1.6.1.32- 36 141 

1.6.1.18- 28 154, 716 

1.10 686 

1.14.30 154 

1.14 761 
1.16 746 

1.16.6.17 154,716 

1.16.6.20 154, 716 
1.17:2.29 154,716 

1.17.6.46- 48 141 
1.19.2.13 195 
1.19 761 
1.20.1.1, 10 714 

1.22.1.12 154 

1.22.2.12 716 


1.23.18 738 

1.23.33 921 

1.23.34 921 

1.23.35 921 

1.39.8 220 

1.40.24.32 714 
1.41[ = 1.87] 758 

1.41.3 520 

1.41.6- 7 520,848 

1.41.17 220 
1.41.44 520 

1.41.46 520,848 

1.41.20- 21 218 

1.41.44- 45 848 

1.46.10 520,848 
1.87.2 218 
1.106.27 848 
1.112.11 848 
1.112.16-17 848 
1.115 758 
1.119.5 848 

1.148.21 846 
2.24 686 
3.152 761 

5.10 758 
5.13 758 

5.21 758 
5.36 758 

5.43 758 
5.217 761 

PRU 3.93 432 
PRU 1956:4.293, no. 

19.55 196 
RS 

32.124.26 5 -32 3 855 
61/24.277.9 305 
435 411 

Ugaridca 6:168 305 
UT 

*nt pl.x.iv.30 716 
^tpl.xASO 154 
*nt 5.13-16 141 

1.8 220, 484 

2.24.32 714 

2 Aqht 2.29 154, 716 
2 Aqht 6.4647 141 
2.1.14 145 

2.1.18 145 

3.3 520 

3.6- 7 520 

3.17 220 

3.44 520 

3.46 520,848 
3.6-7 848 

3.20- 21 218 

3.44- 45 848 

9.10 520,848 
24.12 154 

49.1.18 397 


49.1.38 397 

49.1.39 397 

49.1.4- 8 141 

51.3.15 397 

51.3.16 397 

51.4.20- 24 141 

51.4.20- 26 139 

51.6.40 154, 397, 716 

52.14 738 

62.1.18-28 154, 716 
67,5.8-9 571 
75,2.45-46 571 
76.2.22-23 553 
120.1 196 

120.4 196 
121.1.1, 10 714 

124.12 716 
125.44 145 

127.17 154, 716 

127.20 154, 716 

128,4.6-7 571 

129.3.4- 5 141 

137.14- 31 141 
137.28 196 

173.4 520 
173.7 520 
173.22 218 
173.49 520 
173.51 520 
173.55 520 
423 339 

611.9- 10 173 

612.9- 10 218 

613.15- 16 218 

1001.3 207 

1131.5 484 

1131.6 484 

1131.7 484 
1131.9 484 
1153.3-5 154,716 


Funic Sources 

Marseilles Tariff 173, 304, 
802 

Sabean 

CIH 523.8 928 
CIH 523; lines 6-7 935 


Egyptian Sources 

Book of the Dead 
chap. 112 651 
161.Ilf 144 

Pyramid Texts, 376-78 238 
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Hindu Sources 

Gautama Dharmasastra 
1.34 674 

Manu 
2.181 932 
4.40-41 952 
5.39 681 
5.58 764 
5.63 932 
5.66 935 
5.85 935 
5.85-86 952 
5.115 674 
5.122-23 676 
5.138ff 767 
5.144 932 
11.121-23 932 
Vas. 5.59 676 
Visnusmrti 
23.1-5 674 
23n6 814 


Persian Sources 

Vend. 17.1 Iff 767 


Latin Sources 

Cicero, De haruspicum res- 
ponso 11.23 512 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 7, p. 

716 Col 212 
Diog. Laert. Pythat. 

19[8.35] 191 
Dioscorides, De materia 
medica 
1.73 1027 
1.79 1028 
2.10 1026 
3.97 1026 
Heliod. 4.16 191 
Hippocrates, De natura 

pueri, chap 17 751 
Lucian, De Syria Dea 
14.34 191 
2.62 979 
2.682 564 
Origen Lev. Horn. 

8.10 840 
Pliny, H. N. 

12.25 1027 
12.40 1028 
12.55 1028 
12.61 1026 
12.68 1027 
12.81 1028 
12.124 1028 
12.126 1026 


31.9 [45] 191 
31.14[48] 189 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac 
1052 212 
Servius ad Aeneid 
4.696 512 
6.176 979 


Other Sources 

Ancient Near Eastern Texts , 
ed. James 
Pritchard, 3d ed. 

6 329 

7 329 
7a 528 
20a 737 
24 159 
27-29 361 
33a 951 
33b 1.41 19 
33b 1.337 19 
34-36 230,361 
66 612 

98 1072 
1021.62 962 
1081.38 962 
109b 841 
165 25 
168 25 
179b 820 
180a 820 

207-10 322,352,933 
207-11 349 
207 330,653 
207a 752 
207b 841 
2071.24 962 
207111,1.63 962 
207 III, U. 69-85 962 
207-8,1,11. 20-22 650 
207-8, III, 11. 65-69 650 
207-8, III, 11. 60-61 650 

208.11. 35-38 459 
209 674,962 

209.11. 600-18 459 
209,111,11.21-24 52 
209, III, 11. 18-30 259 
209b 752 

209d 676 
325-41 19 
325 256 
331-41 960 
329-30 256 
331-34 256 
331-34 11. 33-35 53 
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